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Admission of children into national 
schools, hints to be given to parents 
on the, 19. 

Agricultural college, 383. 

Apparatus, on school, 210, 341. 

Appointments, 40, 119, 160, 192, 230, 
264, 328, 360, 424. 

Arithmetic, principles better than rules 
in teaching, 26 ; first lessons in, 94 ; 
how to teach numeration, 370. 

Army, state and extent of education in 
the, 419. 

Arnold memorial, 79. 

Attendance in schools, bad effects of ir- 
regular, 1 5 ; a simple method of en- 
suring regular, 17; a help towards, 
103 ; rules and regulations, 104. 

Baptism, on the duty of administering 
after the second lesson, 105 ; and re- 
gistration act, 74. 

Bengal and Agra presidencies, education 
in the, 139. 

Betton's charity, 1 1 6, 23 1 . 

Bible in schools, on the exclusive use of 
the, 214; teaching the, should be a 
living thing, 369. 

Billion, what is a? 408. 

Bishops* charges, extracts from, 29, 64, 
105, 114, 214,349,386,412. 

Blind, books for the, 39 ; London So- 
ciety for teaching the, to read, 229. 

Blue Coat Hospital at Liverpool, 1 18. 

Bombay, school for the children of 
Europeans at, 39. 

Books, report of the S.P.C.K. on educa- 
tional, 324 ; a classified list of, re- 
quired for national schools, 98; for 
children, 32 ; ** For many books I care 
not," 312. 

Boyhood of the w^anderer, 62. 



Cambridge, hints on entering at, 205, 
241; mathematical tripos, 76; clas- 
sical, 156 ; adjudgment of medals, 
262 ; attempt to secure a correspon- 
dence between the professional lec- 
tures and university examinations at, 
186. 

Canada, university in, 157, 328. 

Canons and rubrics relating to educa- 
tion, 115. 

Catechising, hints on, 28; regulations 
in the diocese of Tours, 29; as pre- 
paratory to confirmation, 30 ; advan- 
tage of, over any other species of 
teaching, 31 ; should take place in the 
presence of the congregation, 65 ; to 
preach without, is to build without a 
foundation, 107 ; some account of 
St. Augustine's treatise on, 361 ; the 
basis of national education, 387; a 
specimen of catechising very young 
children, 409; a little book recom- 
mended as a help, 71. 

Catechism, hymns on the, 385, 413, 414. 

Charity scliools, anniversary at St. Paul's, 
159,263. 

Charter House, success at Oxford, 191, 
264. 

Child's answer, 287 ; Haydn's childhood, 
287. 

Children, more capable of religion than 
adults, 81 ; on cultivating the imagi- 
nation of young, 5, 85, 165. 

Chinese education, on the general prin- 
ciples of, 172. 

Christian brothers, 393. 

Christ's Hospital, history of, with wood- 
cut, 56 ; regulations for the admission 
of children, 59 ; her majesty's dona- 
tion of £1,000, 159 ; gains a university 
scholarship, 159; Easter supper, 191 ; 
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oration day, 359 ; bequests of £2,000 
to, 50 years hence, 418; Benevolent 
Society of Blues, 423. 

Chronological Table, on the use of, 211. 

Church, hints on making the school a 
nursery for the, 337 ; the, and the 
school in their reciprocal bearing, 28C ; 
and state, their relative duties in edu- 
cation, 130 ; schools, their influence 
in checking the disturbances of 1842, 
221 ; build a church, and school will 
follow, 29; church and dissenting 
day schools, relative numbers of chil- 
dren in, 75. 

Church Clavering, or the schoolmaster, 
107. 

Circulating schools in Wales, 64. 

Class-rooms, on the use and abuse of, 
133. 

Clergy, on the exclusive gentility of the, 
44 ; its connection with the disaffec- 
tion of the middle and lower orders, 
45 ; formerly raised in greater measure 
from the poorer classes, 46 ; how, 46 — 
49; education, a main part of the 
duty of the, 64 ; ancient canons refer- 
ing to the obligation, 129 ; to bring 
up young persons in their own houses, 
130 ; how a clergyman may make the 
most of the little time he can spare 
for his school, 120 ; more clergy want- 

. ed, 297; contributions of the clergy 
to charity, 231 

Clergy sons' school at Marlborough, 264, 
358 ; clergy daughters' school at War- 
rington, 422 

Clothing, on the advantages of, a limited 
number, 319. 

Confirmation, on preparing candidates 
for, 30, 65, 412 ; first, at Gibraltar, 
116 ; at Malta, 192 ; great increase of 
candidates for, 421 ; the minute pro- 
portion of criminals who have been 
confirmed, 75. 

Corporeal punishment, a few words in 
defence of the occasional employment 
of, 161. 

Council, committee of privy, 131. 

Crime and ignorance, 74, 259, 423. 

Dame schools, a word in defence of, 133. 
Deaf and dumb asylums, 117, 225, 392. 
Deaths, 40, 160, 192, 230, 296, 328, 360. 
Desk falling, with woodcuts, 60 ; parallel 

desks, 232. 
Dictation and composition, 378 ; how to 

teach spelling by, 405. 
Diligence in study, means of exciting, 1 93. 
Diocesan boards — Cambridge, 326 ; Ches- 

ter, 227; Chichester, 116; Exeter, 

77; Lincoln, 38, 420; London, 326; 



Oxford, 190; Ripon, 190, 415, 422; 
Salisbury, 38, 117; Wells, 78, 190, 
356; Winchester, 38, 77, 294, 390; 
Worcester, 38, 229. 
Documents, 33, 72, 112, 183, 220, 319, 
355, 388, 415. 

Early formation of studious habits, 313. 

Education, the principles upon which it 
should be based, 1 08 ; better than 
laws, 287, 386 ; indigence not often 
found in company with good, 385 ; nor 
crime, 385 ; none but christians can 
give christian, 318; the real point at 
issue in, is, who shall give it? 318 ; 
inadequately provided upon the vo- 
luntary system, 1 10; relative duties of 
the church and state in, 109 — 112; 
estimate of the numbers of schools re- 
quired in England and Wales, with the 
probable expense, 114; striking in- 
stance of educational destitution, 79. 

Emulation, as a means of exciting dili- 
gence in study, 193; strictures on, 
233 ; a defence of, 265 ; on, as viewed 
in the light of holy scripture, 270 ; a 
further defence of, 304. 

English, why this is called the English 
Journal of Education, 1. 

Eton College improvements, 78; New- 
castle scholarship, and number of 
scholars, 228 ; Foundation and King's, 
295 ; King's scholars, 358. 

Etymology, how to teach it, with list of 
books, 65; cautions to the teacher, 
70; further hints on teaching, 218. 

Exhibitions from grammar schools, 48, 
124,423. 

Factory bill, general remarks on the, 130; 

first impressions with regard to, 160 ; 

one or two petitions in favour of, 189 ; 

its failure a call upon the church, 

245 ; a good riddance, 349 ; ditto, 386. 
Factory schools at Bradford, 1 17 ; a good 

example, 360. 
Farmers, schools wanted for, as well as 

for labourers, 215. 
First lessons, 258. 
Foundling hospitals in Italy, 52. 
France, recent visit to schools in, 23. 

Gallery, advantages of a, in a parochial 
school, 2, 122; rather for the use of 
the clergyman than of the schoolmas- 
ter, 3 ; plan of, with section, &c., 
woodcuts, 4 ; as used in the training 
system, 379. 

Geography, how to teach the elements 
of, 219. 

Governesses' benevolent institution, 191. 
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Government educational schemes, 130; | 
subsequent schemes and intentions, 
262, 326. 

Grammar, first lessons in, 217. 

Grammar schools, the antient means of 
attaching the middle and lower orders 
to the church, 43 ; the principal object 
of antient, the education of youth for 
the priesthood, 46; list of, founded 
within thirty years prior to the refor- 
mation, 45 ; extracts from the statutes 
of, 45, 48 ; their connection with the 
universities, by means of exhibitions, 
49; Manchester, 187; Preston, in Lan- 
cashire, 39; Rugby, 78; Richmond, 
191 ; new exhibitions founded at 
Highgate, 155; enlarged at Exeter, 
125; proposed extension of instruc- 
tion at Kirby Ravensworth, 9; vice- 
chancellor's judgment, 290 ; at Marl- 
borough, 154 ; lord chancellor's judg- 
ment, 418. 

Gresham college, 423. 

Grosvenor schools, Cheshire, 79. 

Harrow School, 191 

Health of the people, as connected with 
national education, 144. 

Hereford cathedral School, 423. 

Hibernian Society, 228, 264. 

Hints to school managers, 215 ; to 
teachers, 257, 286. 

Holy days at public schools, 343. 

Holland, education in, 199. 

Home and colonial infant school society, 
amended regulations, 79 ; resolutions 
as to training, 327. 

Human studies, on the paramount im- 
portance of, 93. 



Ignorance and crime, 225, 23 1 . 

Imagination, on cultivating the, of young 
children, 5, 85, 165. 

Individual, v. class instruction, 123. 

Infant schools in Tuscany, 52 ; proposed 
mid-day meal to the scholars, 188 ; 
the more an infant school resembles 
a well regulated nursery the better, 
231. 

Infirmary, royal, for children, 192. 

Inspection, on the importance and ad- 
vantages of, 29, 349 ; appointment of 
local inspectors, 157 ; helps to pre- 
cision in the work of inspection, 339 ; 
hints from an inspector, 337. 

Ireland, its educational wants and diffi- 
culties, a dialogue, 272 ; government 
scheme, 36; national education ques- 
tion, 79 ; address of the primate and 
eight other bishops, on the withdrawal 
of the parliamentary grant from church 



schools, 33 ; national board, 358 ; pro- 
test against, 72; church education 
society for, account of, 157, 189,226; 
petition in behalf of, 185 ; a plan for a 
collegiate school in, 178; progress, 
228; St. Columba's college, 294. 
Irish society, 229. 

Johnson, Dr. on education, 93. 

Journal, why called " English," 1 ; to 
what party in the church it belongs, 
80 ; how it aims to be practical, 119. 

King's college, London, success at the 
universities, 117, 158, 264; annual 
general court, 227. 

Ladies' schools, practical methods of 
teaching in, 216. 

Language, on the importance of instruc- 
tion in, 66, 94 ; a knowledge of, more 
important than that of objects, 401 ; 
outline of a course of lessons on, with 
especial reference to our own, 311; 
first lessons in, 217, 311. 

Late boys in national school, " To be 
late is to be absent," 1 7. 

Law, children sent to school to learn obe- 
dience to, 21. 

Law reports, 154, 187, 290, 353, 418. 

Leamy's charity, 118. 

Learning by heart, 122. 

Lectures, Familiar, in connection with 
questioning, 344. 

Libraries, lending, 32. 

Liverpool collegiate institution, 38, 77, 
191. 

Lower classes ; on attaching them to the 
church, 43, 125. 



Manufacturing districts; report of the 
inspectors of factories, 357 ; on edu- 
cation in, 319. 

Maps, on the use of, 341 ; a book re- 
commended on the construction of, 
80. 

Marine society, 191. 

M'Neile testimonial, 158. 

Medical students, boarding-house for, 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 39, 
229, 358, Queen's College at Birming- 
ham, 78, 327. 

Memory, on writing from, 123. 

Mental faculties, order of development 
of, 136. 

Middle and lower orders, on the exclu- 
sion of the, from the clerical order, 
44 ; on attaching them to the church; 
antient method, 43 ; our present 
means, 125. 

Middle schools, 349,38, 293. 
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Monitors, on the employinent of, 232. 
Moral training, Bishop Jebb on, 318; 

separation of the sexes in, 3i6. 
Municipal corporation act, and trustees 

of chanties, 353. 

National society, annual report, 220; 
annual meeting, 226 ; address on edu- 
cation in the manufacturing and mi- 
ning districts, 319 ; special fund, 325 ; 
the Archdeacon of Lewes on, 323 ; 
disposal of, 323, 355, 421 ; intelli- 
gence, 116, 189, 421. 

Naval school, royal, 262. 

Newfoundland and British North Ame- 
rica school society, 328. 

Noise in large schools, hints how to re- 
duce, 134. 

Nottingham, 391. 

Oral teaching, methods of, 258. 

Orphan asylums, Infant, 76, 263 ; Lon- 
don, 392. 

Oxford university, summary of the 
members of, 156 ; class list, 261, 
grant to the national society, 42 1 . 

Parents of children in national schools 
should be required to do their part, 18. 

Parish schools, 349. 

Parliamentary grants, 262 ; disposal of, 
35, 155. 

Pews, an usurpation on the rights of the 
poor, 106, 120. 

Places, on the taking of, 232. 

Play-ground, use of, in training system, 
379. 

Poetry, on the advantages of, in educa- 
tion, 71; poetry, 33, 61, 150,287,312, 
385, 413. 

Policemen, libraries for, 264. 

Politics, a schoolmaster's, 50. 

Portfolio, the editor's, 286, 318, 385, 
414. 

Prayers, an office for the use of schools, 
254; a child's evening prayer, in 
verse, 288. 

Principles better than rules in teaching 
arithmetic, 26. 

Professorial lectures, an attempt to se- 
cure a correspondence between, and 
university examinations, at Cambridge, 
186. 

Prison, provision made for instruction in 
the model, 39. 

Propagation of the gospel, society for, 
366. 

Provident society, proposed church of 
England schoolmaster's, 174. 

Public schools, at what age a boy should 
be sent to, 360. 



Punishment, a disquisition on, 161. 

Questioning, familiar lectures in connec- 
tion with, 344 ; a better mode of ex- 
amining a class than by mere, 375 ; 
questions in arithmetic, 342 ; chrono- 
logy, geographical arithmetic, &c., 343. 
(For religious qtiestioning, see catechis- 
ing.) 

Reading, how to teach, 216, 259. 

Religious instruction cannot begin too 
eariy, 386; a specimen of, a centurj' 
ago, 381. 

Reports and other documents, proposed 
interchange of, 55. 

Rubrics and canons relating to educa- 
tion, 115. 

Rugby and Dunchurch deaneries* associa- 
tion, 357. 

Rugby school, 157 ; speech day, 263. 

Sacrament, what is a (in verse), 385. 

St. Augustine — Some account of his 
treatise on catechising, 361. 

St. Mark's college, Chelsea, free scholar- 
ship, 159; annual examination, 226. 

Sampler, lines for a, 33. 

Scientific association, teachers', 158. 

School, specimen of school-house, with 
ground plan and elevation, 1 1 ; propos- 
ed arrangement for a large national, 
with woodcut, 133; ground plan of 
village,282 ; self-supporting, a tract re- 
commended, 33 ; straw plaiting school, 
280. 

Schoolmasters, helpers to the clergy, 29 ; 
why we have not better, 365 ; a state- 
ment of the position of, by one of 
themselves, 397 ; remuneration of, in 
Scotland, 225; proposed provident 
association, 174; thoughts for, 50, 
176, 309 ; on collecting, for improve- 
ment, in the harvest holidays, 223, 
232 ; association, account of, 36 ; 
rules and regulations, 153 ; annual re- 
port, 388 ; association for Essex, 295 ; 
union for the deanery of Bidminster, 
296; annual meeting in the Isle of 
Man, ^93 ; a plea for the ordination of 
certain, 297; on the proposal, 329; 
objections by one of themselves, 331 ; 
answer to the objections, by another, 
394; the "chistian brothers," pro- 
posed for consideration, 393. 

Scotland ; Trinity college, Perth, 392. 

Secretaries, meeting of, 226. 

Sedbergh school, 230. 

Self-controui in parents and instructois, 
236. 
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Sexes, on teaching both, together, 232, 
316. 

Sheffield church of England instruction 
society, 296. 

Shrewsbury school, 230. 

Simultaneous method, 257. 

Soldiers, libraries for, 159. 

Spelling, how to teach, by dictation, 405. 

Sponsors, difficulty of obtaining commu- 
nicants as, 11 9 ; a practical hint or 
two to, 399. 

Stafford free grammar school, 231. 

State, relative duties of the Church and, in 
education. 111, 131 ; the, cannot edu- 
cate the people: will the church ? 245. 

Statistics, 35, 74, 79, 155, 188,225, 259, 
419. 

Study made easy : is this wise? 97, 121. 

Sunday schools, origin of, 377 ; the best 
way of establishing a good one, 31 ; 
hint on opening the rooms for week- 
day instruction, 414; opening of, at 
Dewsbury, 392; a, in the far west, 
159. 

Sunday school teachers, 31 ; how this 
journal is intended to be of service to, 
41 ; one great drawback to their suc- 
cess, 42 ; a small book recommended 
to their notice, 7 1 . 

Suspension tickets for irregular atten- 
dance, 21. 

Systems ; Bell's, Lancaster's, and simul- 
taneous, combined, 24 ; a common de- 
fect in modem systems, with a pro- 
posed remedy, 121. 

Tate, the late Rev. James, 351 . 
Thoughts for schoolmasters, 50, 167, 

309. 
Time table for a village school, 248. 
Training schools; a means of attaching 

the middle and lower orders to the 



church, 126; resolutions of the Home 
and Colonial Infant School Society on 
training, 327 ; remarks on, schools, 232 ; 
comparative expenses at, 127 ; rules 
and regulations of Winchester, for 
masters, 288 ; Salisbury, for mistresses, 
289 ; training schools at Lichfield, 37 ; 
Oxford, 190; Wells, 78, 357; Wor- 
cester, 38 ; for school mistresses at 
Brighton, 116; Chelsea, 230. 

Training system, play ground and gallery 
as used in the, 379 ; principles of, 316, 

Ti^scany, infant schools in, 52. 

University education less expensive than 
is commonly supposed, 332 ; strictures 
on, 379. 

Ventilation of school-rooms, with wood- 
cuts, 251, 407. 

Village school for both sexes, and all 
school-going ages, under a mistress, 
280 ; in Somersetshire, 248. 

Vocal music, importance of, 64 ; in the 
German states, 296 ; iEolian pitch pipe 
described, 287. 

Voice, power of, over children, 415. 

Wales, circulating schools in, 64 ; Welch 
children should be taught to read 
Welch, 64 ; Welch charity schools in 
London, 192. 

Wesleyan denomination, efforts of, 424. 

Westminster school, 295. 

Wood, S. F. Esq., notice of the late, 
197.' 

Working classes in London, moral con- 
dition of the, 35. 

Youth of the wanderer, 150. 
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THE TITLE. 

This Magazine is called the English Journal of Education. The 
reader will naturally ask, what does this title mean ? and what, especially, 
is expressed or implied in the word English ? 

Not, certainly, as even the present number will prove, that we are 
unwilling to seek instruction from foreigners. Not, certainly, that we 
wish Englishmen to boast of their own discoveries and achievements in 
education, and to esteem all that has been done by Frenchmen, Germans, 
or Swiss, as worthless or mischievous. Our best friends are those who 
lead us to discover in ourselves occasions of humiliation rather than of 
triumph ; we gain more by observing the merits of others than by ex- 
posing their weaknesses. But our Journal is English, 

1. Because it is designed for those who, in the strictest sense, may 
be called English labourers ; for English men and women, who are 
teaching English boys and girls in English villages, in the close alleys 
of English manufacturing towns, in the heart of the English capital ; 
for those who speak the English tongue, and perhaps no other ; for 
those who read English books, are English in their habits, preju- 
dices, temptations; for those who can scarcely be understood, except 
by Englishmen nursed under the same influences with themselves. For 
these, and with these, be they masters or dames, experienced or inexperi« 
enced, wise or ignorant, we desire to work ; to learn from them, to impart 
to them, what information is within our reach ; to remonstrate with them, 
encourage them, bring them to an understanding with each other : yet 
all rather as Mends than as critics ; rather as those who are conscious 
of the same difficulties, than as those who have a right to condemn 
them for their failures ; rather as those who would bring out the 
strength which they have in them already, than as those who would 
tell them of some better possible system which they might adopt, if 
their character, position, and objects were altogether changed. — And we 
are English, 

2. Because we do in our hearts believe, that the principles of our edu- 
cation need not be imported from any other shore ; that we have them 
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fixed and rooted in our own soil, requiring only to be called forth and 
acted out. That we may learn much from Switzerland respecting the 
method of awakening certain faculties of children by sensible objects, 
and respecting the power of parental, especially of maternal, influence, 
— much from Prussia respecting the instruction in the more advanced 
schools, — much from France respecting the management and machinery 
of all, we fully believe. But that schools formed in England upon mo- 
dels taken from any of these nations, will be really like that which they 
profess to imitate, will accomplish the purposes of their benevolent 
founders, will exercise any permanently beneficial influence on the Eng- 
lish character, we do not believe. Education, to be effectual in an old 
country, must, we think, be native. It must form a part of the national 
feelings, faith, institutions : and it is only if there are no traces of an 
education which has worked itself into these, and has grown up along 
with them, that we may lawfully resort to one which is artificial and extra- 
neous. It is our firm conviction, that there is in England an education 
which is more closely intermixed with the life and character of our peo- 
ple than the most cherished of our political institutions. The principles 
of this education may be forgotten ; we desire that they should be recol- 
lected ; its practice may be abused, we desire that it should be reformed ; 
it may have been confined to one or two classes, we desire that it should 
be extended to all. But we believe that in it lies the hope of England ; 
that when it is understood and practically applied, all suggestions from 
other lands will be profitable ; that while it is neglected, they will be 
quite lost upon us. 



A GALLERY FOR A PAROCHIAL SCHOOL. 

Though no great admirers of what is sometimes called the gallery 
system, or of the simultaneous instruction of large numbers in any 
shape, we are not the less persuaded, that a raised platform, or gallery, 
upon which several classes, and, in some cases, a whole school, may be 
seated comfortably in a small space, and brought directly under the 
teacher's eye, may, in judicious hands, be turned to the best account. 
No one can. visit Mr. Stow's training-school at Glasgow, without being 
struck with the superior bearing and tone of the children, particularly 
as compared with the generality of Scotch schools, — with the quiet, 
softened, subdued, and even reverential manner of the upper classes. 
This is high praise indeed ; and if we could but calculate upon the 
same results in ordinary cases from the mere adoption of the system, 
it would go far towards reconciling us to its palpable defects in an intel- 
lectual point of view. It is evident, however, that, while the gallery affbrds 
the fullest opportunity for bringing the mind of the teacher to bear directly 
upon the sympathies and aff^ections of a large class, the greater part of 
whom will naturally, without any considerable development of intellect 
or acquisition of knowledge, catch his manner and spirit, the whole 
tendency of the instruction, for good or for evil, turns upon the charac- 
ter and qualifications of the individual master. It may, with the help 
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of certain tests and correctives, be all that could well be desired; on the 
other hand, it may much more probably end in nothing but a very 
poor specimen of extemporaneous lay-preaching. And a good church- 
man may be allowed to doubt whether, in a parochial or juvenile school, 
(we are not speaking of an infant school, where the children are too 
young to learn the catechism for themselves), any person who is 
trusted with this power, ought not to be in some sort of holy 
orders. And this brings us to the strongest argument in favour of the 
introduction of a gallery into a parochial school, viz., that it would 
afford the clergyman of the parish, — the authorized teacher of babes as 
well as adults, the best opportunity of taking the interpretation, at 
least, of the religious instruction into his own hands, and also of 
addressing many a word of exhortation to the most impressible part of 
his flock. Many a parish priest spends far less time in his school-room, 
than he feels that he ought, and is really inclined to do, from the mere 
circumstance of being at a loss what is best to be done when he is there. 
He is bewildered with the number of classes and variety of employ- 
ments, and consequent noise and bustle ; and perhaps, in the end, 
satisfies himself that the little time he has to spare, and that only occa- 
sionally, would scarcely suffice to do much good ; for it might be weeks, 
or even longer, before he could visit the same class again. His great 
anxiety is rather to give a tone, than to communicate information ; not 
that he supposes that he can do one without the other. Now with the 
simple help of a gallery, and with comparatively small expenditure of 
time or trouble, he may effect far more towards making the school a 
nursery for the church, than any one who has not given this method a 
fair trial, can suppose. We feel that we owe the clergy an apology for 
even hinting that it would not take up much of their valuable time ; for 
how could half an hour, or even an hour after breakfast be better spent 
than in training the greater proportion, or perhaps the whole, of the lambs 
of the flock at once ? What would our forefathers in the ministry have 
given for such an opportunity ? We should also bear in mind, that 
attention shown to a child is the shortest and readiest way to the 
parent's heart ; to say nothing of the amount of actual knowledge car- 
ried home. 

The gallery of which we now proceed to give a sketch, was contrived 
for such purposes as we have been describing ; — for the use of the clergy- 
man rather than of the schoolmaster. The design was not so much to 
communicate information, or to expand the mind, (both of which ends, 
important as they are, could be gained, as was found by experience, 
with more ease and certainty in smaller classes on the floor), as to 
train the children to be quiet, thoughtful, and reverential ; in short, 
as was said above, to give a right and good tone to the whole school. 
The gallery was also intended to be used for all the religious exer- 
cises, such as singing and prayers, which not only were in a liturgi- 
cal form, but contained a larger proportion of responses than is com- 
monly the case : with this end in view, it was necessary to make it 
convenient for kneeling as well as sitting, and to have regard to clean- 
liness as well as comfort. To secure the last point especially, a temporary 
platform was in use for several months, and altered three or four times, 

B 2 
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before it was considered to be a fit model for the permanent gallery, 
should be mentioned, that the ages of the children were from seven 
eleven or twelve. At last the following plan was decided upon, a 
found to answer every ptirpose ; — 



Section of gsllery, with the meuurementa in inches. 



There are a few peculiarities about this gallery, which it may he as 
well to point out. 

It ia by no means so steep as galleries are commonly made for children 
of these ages, who of course require higher seats than infants ; it rises, 
however, sufficiently to enable the teacher to see the full face of every 
child. With this view it might be worth 
while to have the seats marked with a 
line of paint so as to keep each child in 
such a position, that the upper part of 
his person might be seen between the 
beads of the two children in trout of 
him. The reduction in height is 
made by raising the seat at each step 
four inches higher than the footboard 
behind it (see section). By this means, supposing the seat-board to be 
one inch thick, a space of three inches is secured beneath the hin- 
der part of it as an addition to the foot-board of the row above. 
For instance, the children on the lowest seat but one have a foot-board 
of 15i inches ; that is, three inches under the scat in iront. — the bottom 
seat of all, and 12j[ in. besides, of which 12i inches one is under the 
edge of their own seat. Each seat, except the top one, projects one 
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inch in front, and 3 in. behind. This arrangement answers other 
good purposes besides saving of room and height ; it keeps the seat from 
being trodden upon, wards off the feet of the row above, and affords 
a comfortable as well as clean kneeling-board just high enough for 
children, and that without turning their faces out of sight. 

It will be observed, that the seats vary in height and breadth, and 
foot-room, the lowest part being adapted for children of 7 years of age, 
and the highest, for those of 11 or 12. 

At both ends of the gallery a passage should be left for the children to 
pass up and down by. On no account should they tread upon the seats. 
The width of the passage need not be more than 13 inches, with a flap- 
seat to correspond. 

It might have a lighter appearance, if the supports of the seats were 
of iron with open work, instead of wood, as in the model we have 
copied in the engraving. The latter, however, was preferred as cutting 
off all communication by filling up the space, which, besides, could 
not very easily be kept clean. This last point is of consequence in a 
school-room, and decided us in other matters, e, g,, in having only a 
plain hand-rail at the sides. 

The economy of space is worthy of remark. The above gallery 
affords comfortable sitting, standing, and kneeling room for above 200 
children, where previously not more than 40 could be accommodated in 
square classes on the floor. In point of fact, there is a great saving of room 
in many ways, as the space underneath makes an excellent lumber- 
place, if the builder be careful to make the supports as simple as possible. 
There may be doors made at the two sides, or, if it fills up the end of 
the room, a door outside the building. The under-part may easily be 
divided into compartments ; the highest portion for cloaks, umbrellas, 
&c. ; another for coals ; another for brooms and other utensils for 
cleaning the room ; another for black-boards, stands, forms. &c., not in 
use ; and the rest for the stowage of many other articles that would be 
much better out of the way. 

The highest seat, as dotted off in fig 1, may easily be made into cup- 
boards for slates, books, and other smaller articles used in the school. 

The Gallery projects into the room, from back to front, 15 ft. 4 in. ; 
the width is 23 ft. 8 in. ; the highest seat is 7 ft. 3 in. above the floor. 
The whole should be built of the hardest deal ; all edges and comers 
to be rounded. And it would be no great expense to have it put toge- 
ther with screws (bed -screws) so as to admit of its being taken down 
for any special occasion, and put up again in a few hours. 



ON CULTIVATING THE IMxVGINATION OF POOR 

CHILDREN. 

My dear Sir, 
In your prospectus you say that it will be one of your aims, in your 
new magazine, to show how the cultivation of the taste and the imagi- 
nation may assist that of the reason and intellect. I am afraid that 
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some of our friends among the national schoolmasters may have sus- 
pected that these words were symptoms of a departure from the rule 
which you have laid down for yourself, to make them the principal 
object of your labours. They will say, that the taste and imagination 
have more to do with Eton and Winchester than with the central school 
at Westminster, or even with Stanley Grove. 

I suspect, however, that when you wrote these words you were think- 
ing more of schools for the lower orders, than of those for the higher ; 
at least, I hope this was the case, for I am strongly of opinion that 
nothing is so desirable for our poor boys and girls as a more steady and 
methodical training of the imagination. It seems to me, that they have 
a right to ask this of us, and that we cannot, without failing in a great 
duty, refuse to give it them. And I think, moreover, that instead of 
laying any new burden on our schoolmasters, by urging them to fit 
themselves for this work, and by putting them in the way of canying it 
on, we are doing what in us lies to diminish their toils, or, at any rate, 
to make their toils more cheerful and self-rewarding. Perhaps you will 
allow me to occupy a page or two in giving my reasons for tlus opinion, 
and then, in throwing out a few hints, which, though they may not 
materially assist the master, may call forth other contributors who will 
be really helpful to him. 

When I say that it is desirable to treat the children in our national 
schools as creatures having a faculty of imagination, which may be 
called forth, I fully expect to be answered, " Desirable ? no doubt it is 
desirable. It would be very desirable that our girls should be taught 
ornamental work, if they had time for it, and it were not much more 
needful that they should learn knitting and sewing : but as they must 
leave school often at twelve or thirteen, and the boys sometimes quite 
as early, it is surely just as well to leave finery out of the question, and 
to occupy their needles and their slate pencils with something else than 
embroidering and verse-making." How far it would be expedient for 
plain young women to abandon plain work under any circumstances, and 
if they had ever so much leisure, I leave to the judgment of wiser peo- 
ple. Certainly, if I supposed that the imagination had merely to do 
with what is ornamental, I should be as little anxious to urge the culti- 
vation of it upon one class of boys as upon another. I wish to see the 
boys of our upper classes acquiring a good, sound, robust, English con- 
stitution, with as few fine gentleman airs as may be. To give them 
such a constitution, and not to give them any such airs, is, I believe, 
the reason why our forefathers made their studies of such a kind as 
were especially likely to influence their tastes and imaginations. I 
desire to see a similar culture (of course not the same) applied to our 
humbler boys, for just the same reason ; that they may be more manly, 
more free, and may work better at their callings. I want them to have 
something which shall not withdraw them from the plough and the 
loom, but shall make the plough and the loom tolerable to them. 

I believe. Sir, there is very much in what our farmers still say, and 
in what our country gentlemen used to say, about the unprofitableness 
of school-learning to those who are afterwards to be engaged in the toil 
and business of life. Of course I do not agree with them : of course I 
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see abundance of confusion and prejudice in their language upon this 
subject. But in all blunders and prejudices there is a vein of truth, and 
it is just as well that we should recognise it, both that we may be less 
uncharitable, and that we may separate the ore from the dross. Here, 
it seems to me, the ground of the complaint is not difficult to discover ; 
the only thing is to make use of the discovery in our practice. The 
squires and farmers find, that the ploughboys who have been taught to 
read and cypher, have often times not as much life in them as the one 
who has spent all his time in the fields, frightening crows and doing 
mischief. The latter has a hold for realities, which the other sometimes 
wants. The well-trained, well-flogged boy, has no doubt penetrated 
into a mine of which his neighbour knows nothing, and out of which he 
might bring most precious stores ; but the other boy knows more of the 
upper air, he seems more in friendship with actual things. What is 
wanted to bring the two gifts into reconciliation ? What is wanted to 
give the schoolboy a grasp of human and natural things ? I answer, 
our school training ought to have an especial reference to this object. 
In some sense this seems to be admitted ; the schools where industrial 
training is connected with book training, are meant to obviate the 
complaint I speak of. But even if this resource were avedlable in all 
schools, which is certainly not the case, it does not meet my demand ; it 
connects the school with the after life, but it does not connect the studies 
with it. In the best managed industrial school, these may still be 
mere unintelligible additions to the direct practical business. Nor does 
it avail, as experience has proved, to put arithmetic forward, because 
that will help the boy so much in casting accounts for his father or his 
master. No doubt it ought to help him very much, and in some cases 
it does ; but the farmer and the labourer discover even here a chasm 
between the wisdom of the schools and of the world. They think there 
is a sort of way of making out scores upon the door, which is more 
directly efficient, and that the learned youth, with his great apparatus of 
Walkingame's rules, is bewildered when he is asked to apply them to 
the use of their ordinary dealings. Therefore, I say, we want some 
other resource, and though the objectors to school education might be 
utterly astounded if they heard the proposition, I believe that resource 
is the training of the imagination. 

For, so far am I from considering this faculty as the one which 
merely embellishes and refines, (although it may by accident, or even 
as one of its necessary effects, produce a remarkable refinement of mind 
and character,) that it seems to me to be the very power which brings 
every thing out in its substantial reality. It is that which causes com- 
mon things not to be dead things ; which abates the restless longing for 
novelty and paradox, by imparting a meaning and an interest to that 
which is most ordinary and habitual ; which causes that words should 
not merely be composed of letters, but should get, what Luther said 
they had, " hands and feet;" which makes the schoolroom a real liv-< 
ing world, and makes the world still a schoolroom. Do not say a word 
to the farmers about it, but really take pains to quicken this power 
within your scholars, and I am satisfied that we shall not hear what we 
have been used to hear about the dull heavy boys, who say their lessons 
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SO well, but who cannot do the commonest job of work which is set 
them. Such boys will not have left all their wits in their spelling-book 
and their copies ; they will carry them about ; they will have an open 
eye to see the broad heaven over their heads, and hands to handle their 
mother earth. They will be far less prosy, yet they will not be at 
all more sentimental. If their place is in a town and not in the coun- 
try, in a factory and not in a farm — they will not abuse their destiny, 
and fancy that there is nothing about them which has any beauty or 
life in it. They will find beauty and life in all things, and especially 
in the human creatures with whom they are brought into contact. 
Their books will still be the dear friends of their leisure moments, 
but dear because they interpret to them what they see, and again 
receive an interpretation from it. And even apart from all moral con- 
siderations, they will have that which will make them utterly intolerant 
of the Penny Satirist and the Weekly Dispatch, 

I said, moreover, that it seemed to me this was a kind of cultiva- 
tion to which the poorer classes have a right, and of which we have no 
right to deprive them. I press this point, because I am sure if it be 
admitted, the schoolmasters will perceive such cultivation must be pos- 
sible in some way or other ; and so they will be more ready to listen 
when I shall tell them, which I shall not be able to do in this number, 
how I think it is possible. 

I have no sympathy with that notion, which Mr. Derwent Coleridge 
has so ably exposed in his Letter to Mr. Sinclair, that education is to 
be carried on by translating words into mere images presented to the 
sight. Far radier, I would say, that by the genuine living study of 
words, we are able to discover that which is lurking under the mere 
sensible images, to .see its meaning, and so not to worship it as an idol. 
But in that feeling, which I suppose the benevolent persons to entertsdn 
who have wished to get rid of words, and put sensible things in their 
place, I can sympathize ; for I suppose it is the feeling, that the sensi- 
ble world cannot be set before us for nothing ; that rich and poor alike 
are sharers in it ; and that it has a very important connection with all 
that is more truly and properly human knowledge. Assuredly the 
universe of sights and sounds does belong to the peasant as well as the 
prince, and one would think that each had a property in the sense and 
meaning of it. We have proofs enough in our own history, and in the 
history of all nations, that the faculty by which this sense or meaning 
is apprehended, is not in the least confined to any rank or any set of 
circumstances. We call it ** genius,** and a very good word it is, seeing 
it is that which begets, quickens, makes alive ; which first perceives the 
life in things, and then animates new forms with it. But if we think 
by the word " genius" to persuade ourselves that it is something not 
common, not universal, and therefore not meant to be awakened except 
in a few choice individuals, we are abusing our language and drawing a 
conclusion, which there is nothing whatever to warrant. The peculiar 
gifts which enable a man to express himself in poetry, or in any other 
class of compositions belonging to the sphere of the imagination, are of 
course limited to a few. The ambition to possess them, like the ambi- 
tion in other matters to go out of our own sphere, and choose a path 
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for ourselves, is very characteristic of our time, and often needs to be 
repressed. Nothing, I believe, would repress it so effectually, because 
nothing would so much satisfy the true craving which is implied in it, 
as the calling forth in all, that which is the true root of this faculty, and 
without which it is worthless — the feeling, I mean, and perception of 
that order and harmony in things, of whicli the good poet tries to make 
us conscious. The hindrances to this perception lie not in poverty ; 
they lie much more in wealth and luxury, and in the narrowness and 
hardness which they breed. The boy of the upper classes may perhaps 
have advantages for the cultivation of his mere understanding, which 
the poor boy does not possess. I am inclined to believe, that the poor 
boy is actually in better circumstances for the training of his imagina- 
tion, provided only his teacher gives him fair play. He has less of an 
artificial, conventional dialect, and fewer artificial habits. The obliga- 
tion to get his daily bread, does not so check and stifie the power of 
conversing with nature, as the habits of the counting-house and the 
debating society. And the best of all is, that if he is rightly trained, 
he needs know nothing whatever about criticisms ; he may have the 
heart of a poet without knowing what it is, or being complimented upon 
it ; he may read and sing the songs of his country without being told 
why he is to delight in them. 

A thought may cross the mind of some schoolmaster, which is well 
entitled to a respectful consideration. He may ask, whether we can 
afford to bring a new kind of study into our schools when the quan- 
tity of secular teaching which must be communicated is even now so 
great, that it leaves little time enough for the religious instruction 
which we profess to make the basis of all. I shall not evade this ques- 
tion by saying that we may cultivate our children's, imaginations with 
religious poetry or religious story books. I do not think we can. I do 
not think that the poetry which will serve this end most effectually 
will be that which is commonly taught under the name of religious 
poetry. I say so at once, though I cannot enter now upon the proof. 
But I would have the teacher seriously consider what is the end which 
we propose to ourselves in making religion, or I would rather say 
Christianity, the foundation of all which we teach and do. If we merely 
taught our scholars certain chapters out of the Bible, or if we merely 
communicated certain vague, general notions respecting spiritual mat- 
ters, we might well enough look upon all other teaching as something 
extraneous, and grudge the time which we bestowed upon it. But we 
begin with the Catechism : we teach the child what it is, in what rela- 
tion it stands to God in virtue of the covenant which He has made with 
it in Christ ; how through its relation to Him, it is related to all its 
brethren ; what duties these relations involve, what temptations assail 
every one who is placed in them. By such teaching as this we make 
our child free of God's iiniverse, and we lay ourselves under an obliga- 
tion to bring out every power which God has given it, and through 
which it can more effectually realize and fulfil its position. We dare 
not call any knowledge secular, when we have thus sanctified it. Its 
uses and applications may perchance be secular, either in a wrong or in 
a right sense of the word, but the knowledge itself cannot be so re- 
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garded. It must all proceed from GK)d, and all be referred to Him. 
And surely this most marvellous gift of the imagination is one which He 
has most wonderfully redeemed to His service. Every parable which our 
Lord spoke upon earth is a witness of that connexion between the visible 
and invisible world of which this faculty is especially meant to take 
account. Because it has been trained so imperfectly it has broken loose 
in all fantastic extravagant exercises which have tormented the text of 
Scripture, made men suppose that the letter meant nothing, and sub- 
jected poor people especially, to all irregular and fanatical influences. 
The mere understanding is no proof against such assaults ; the mere 
affections, however spiritualized, are particularly subject to them. It is 
the imagination itself disciplined to its own proper work of grasping re- 
alities and perceiving substances under shadows, which is the true remedy 
against them. This will be found to be its great negative use. The 
positive blessing which it may afford the poor man, by enabling him to 
look at the events and characters of Scripture as living things, and not 
as words in a book, is quite incalculable. Of Niebuhr (who, be it re- 
membered, b the severest, most pains-taking, most minute, historical 
critic of modem times), we are told, that when as a boy '' he read 
the ancients, he lived altogether in and with them. He once told 
a friend who came to him, and found him much moved, that he often 
could not bear to read more than a few passages in the old tragedians : 
the persons who were represented in them so lived, talked, acted, 
suffered before his eyes. He saw Antigone leading her blind father ; he 
saw the grove actually before him, and the old (Edipus entering into 
it ; he heard the melody of her voice, and was certain that he perceived 
the true pronunciation of the Greek, only he could not reproduce the 
expression with his barbarian tongue."* Now, imagine one-tenth or 
hundredth part of this realizing faculty applied to the Book of Genesis, 
or the four Gospels, which are surely in themselves more fresh and living 
than any play of Sophocles. Recollect the awe and reverence which 
must necessarily accompany such an act of imagination, and then say, 
whether religion can have any cause to complain of us for wasting our 
time in awakening this power. 

I alluded at the beginning of my letter to the lightening of the school- 
master's toils, which would be the consequence, if his scholars acquired 
that kind of free and living interest in the subjects he brings before 
them, which an active imagination creates. After the high subject to 
which I have just referred, I am almost ashamed to touch upon such a 
topic as this ; still, those who know the great worth of the schoolmaster's 
exertion, and the bitter drudgery which he has sometimes to undergo, 
cannot think it a slight thing that he should at once have his office made 
more easy to bear, and should acquire a new sense of its importance. I 
do not mean, of course, anything so absurd, as that the application of any 
new method will convert his classes from stupidity to intelligence. 
What I mean is, that various contrivances, some of them very expensive 
and cumbrous, are continually offered to us for the purpose of effecting 
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thU transformation : and it eeems to me. we might dispeoae with a great 
many of such machines, and make those we have more effectual, if we 
would but reconsider some of our traditional maxims. One of these is, 
" cultivate the memory and intellect aa much as aa you can ;" " keep down 
the imagination as much aa you can." The second part of the rule has, 
geaemlly apeaking, been acted upon with g^eat success. The former 
object ia much less often accompliahed. It ia worth white, I think, to 
inquire, whether our good fortune in the one experiment may not partly 
explain our failure in the other. 

If you will allow me, 1 shall be glad to continue the subject in a 
future letter. 

Guy's Hospital, F, D. Maueicb. 



SPECIMEN OF A SCHOOL-HOUSE WITH GROUND PLAN 
AND ELEVATIONS. 

The following document was presented to the National Society through 
the kindness of the Rector of Easton, who was his own architect. We 
have leave to reprint it. 

The object of it ia to aaaist the clergy and others engaged in school 
building, and to aave them (as much as may be) from the expense of 
employing architecta, and from carelesaneaa on the part of builders. 
With this view the Society will be glad, we understand, to be furnished 
with similar accounts and details of schools actually built and proved 




by experience to be satisfactory, each such account, &c., to form, as it 
were, the representative of a class at schools. The present, for instance, 
is A beautiful model of an agricultural school in a district where flint 
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nnd brick are the building materials, and similar modeb are desired of 
schools from districts where stone and slate are employed, and of large 
schools in towns. 

A collection of these, deposited at the National Society's Office, 
together with working drawings, will be a considerable boon to the 
clergy coming to London for practical advice before commencing their 
buildings. And if a selection can ultimately be made, and printed in a 
cheap volume, it will be more valuable than any plans, the details aod 
estimated expeuees of which have not stood the test uf actual espe- 

We sincerely hope that such of tbe clergy and others as have been 
Incky enough to get schools built to their mind, will consider how far 
they have the means of contributing towards the end proposed ; for our 
own part we shall always be ready to make these pages the medium of 
suggestions on the subject generally. 

ACCOUNT OF THE BUILDING. 
Thib school was built in the latter part or 1840. It waa not commenced before 
August, which was much too late ; it should have bDen begun in April. As to itK 
plan and elevation, it was thought better to let the circumstances of the site and 
tbe general character of the cottages of the village determine them, than to get a 
design from an architect. The site is on a rising ground io a valley running east 
and west i and it was neceasary that the entrances, to be obvious and natural, 
should be somewhere on the east or south of the building! the approach to it from 
the villagE being on the south-east. But it would not have done to have placed them 
on the south, from the esposure thereby incurred to the frequent storms from the 
south-west. In consequence of these circumstances, and to secure the entrances as 
much as possible on both sides, the schools were built at right angles, one east and 
west, the other north and south ; and the doors placed under a parch in the south- 
east comer. In the first instance it was intended to havt 
had the dwelling on the south-west, — a pleasanter aspect 
than that which it has now on the north ; but, partly from 
there being less room for it there, and partly to improve the 
appearance on the north and north-east sides of the school, 
it wns determined to place it where it now is. 

The master and mistress do not live in it ; we preferred 
that their household operations should be carried on at some 
little distance irom the school ; and fortunately a suitable 
cottage was found for them quite near enough. Still it 
might he occupied by them at any tinie, should they be 
obliged to leave the present cottage, and unable to obtain another upon reasonable 
terms. It is at present occupied by a labouring man in the employment of the 
clergyman, whose presence serves as a protection to the achoolrdoms ; while, as there 
is no opening Into them, the arrangement has not been found to occasion any incon- 

The building is of brick and dint. They aie the common materials of the ndgh- 
bourbood, and this would have been enough to determine their choice if they had 
not also been the cheapest ; for, a school for the children of cottiers should, it was 
thought, in the main resembles their cottages. Is there not an emblem aiforded 
where such is the case, of sympathy with their feelings, and a token of an intention 
to give them an education really suited to their capacities and wants ? 

The bricks are of a dark-red colour; they were brought from a kiln 10 miles off, 
and cost 431. per 1000, The flints were mostly picked from the fields close by; but 
tbe larger and handsomer, which were used in the facings, were got from a deep 
cutting that was going on for a railroad in the neighbourhood ; their cost was from 
3t. to Sf. per ton. The plinth, quoins, and sides of doors and windows are faced 
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\irith brick ; and the rest of the walls with the flint, headed and laid in course. All 
the facing, with the exception of that on the west side, where the offices are, is 
pointed with mortar darkened with coal-ash, and lampblack. This not only improves 
the appearance, but makes the mortar stiffer and better. 
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A School Room. B School Room. C Sitting Room. D Offices. E Coals. F Washing Shed. H Open Courts. 

I Pkssage. J Pantrj. K Porch, with seats in the oater comers. 

if 

The school-rooms, which are 24 by 17 feet, and 30 by 17 feet, the smaller of which 
has been allotted to the boys, and the larger to the girls and infants, will contain 
about 150 children. They were made of this size, although the present population 
of the place cannot supply more than 60 or 70 children, because they are wanted to 
answer other purposes, as well as that of a school. A place was wanted in which 
the children and their parents could dine together on certain days, and where the 
master might teach singing. There has, no doubt, been a sacrifice of[some ^conve- 
nient appendages to schools, to secure the rooms being of this extra size ; but it is 
thought that, all things considered, the sacrifice was worth making. A lobby for 
hats and bonnets, cloaks and umbrellas, is a great convenience ; but it could not 
have been had without altogether altering the plan of the school, for it would have 
deranged the proportion of the building to have made the porch large enough for 
such a purpose. There is less difficulty, too, in dispensing with a lobby in the case 
of this school ; for the girls are the parties who most require it, and there is a shed 
among the offices for them to wash their hands in before sitting down to needle- 
work, and where they can place their umbrellas and cloaks on a rainy day. A class- 
room is certainly a great addition to a school, and its absence here is more regretted 
than that of a lobby. However, a place for it has been left on the west side ; and 
it is intended some day to add it. 

The front and back doors of each room are placed on either side of the folding- 
doors, that the least possible space may be lost, and the comfort of what is left in- 
creased by its not being exposed to draft. Had there been no back doors, the rooms 
might have been snugger ; but then there would have been no avoiding the appear- 
ance of children constantly going in and out of their school, which is so very ob- 
jectionable ; not to speak of the increased opportunity of idling and playing truant 
that would have been thereby afforded. For decency- sake, where it can be managed 
the offices should be out of sight of visitors, — in no visible neighbourhood 
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and brick are the building materials, and similar models are desired of 
schools from districts where stone and slate are employed, and of large 
schools in towns. 

A collection of these, deposited at the National Society's Office, 
together with working drawings, will be a considerable boon to the 
clergy coming to London for practical advice before commencing their 
buildings. And if a selection can ultimately be made, and printed in a. 
cheap volume, it will he more valuable than any plana, the details and 
estimated expenses of which have not stood the test of actual expe- 

We sincerely hope that such of the clergy and others as have been 
lucky enough to get schools built to their mind, will consider how far 
they have the means of contributing towards the end proposed ; for our 
own part we shall always be ready to make these pages the medium of 
Buggestioos on the subject generally. 

ACCOUNT OF THE BUILDING. 
This school was built in the latter ps.rt of 1840. It whs not commenced beTore 
August, which v/as much too late ; it Ehould have been begun in April. As to its 
plan and elevation, it was thought better to let the circumstances of the site and 
the general character of the cottages of the village determine them, than to get a 
design from an architect. The site is on «. rising ground in a valley running east 
and west ; and it was necessary that tbe entrances, to he obvious and natural, 
ihould he somewhere on the east or south of the building ; the approach to it from 
the village being on the south-east. But it would not have done to have placed them 
on the south, from the exposure thereby incurred to the frequent storms from tbe 
south-west. In consequence of these circumstances, and to secure the entrances as 
much as possible on both sides, the schools were built at right angles, one east and 
west, the other north and south ; and the doors placed under a porch in the south- 
east comer. In the first instance it was intended to hxtt 
had the dwelling on the south-west, — a pleassnter aspect 
than that which it has now on the north ; but, partly from 
there being less room for it there, and partly to improve the 
appearance on the north and north-east sides of the school, 
it was determined to place it where it now Is. 

The master and mistress do not live in it ; we preferred 
that their household operations should be carried on at some 
little distance from the school ; and fortunately a suitable 

J_ cottage was found for them quite near enough. Still it 

might he occupied by them at any time, should they be 
leave the present cottage, and unable to obtain another upon reasonable 
It is at present occupied by a labouring man in the employment of the 
clergyman, whose presence serves as a protection to the sehoolrdoms ; while, as there 
ii no opening into them, the airangemeat has not been found to occasion any incoii- 

The building is ot brick and flint. They are the common materials of the neigh- 
bourhood, and this would have been enough to determine their choice if they had 
not also been the cheapest ; for, a school for the children of cottagers should, it was 
thought, in the main resembles their cottages. Is there not an emblem afforded 
where such Is the case, of sympathy with thelt feelings, and a token of an intention 
to give them an education really suited to their capaciUea and wants ? 

The bricks are of a dark -red colour; they were brought from a kiln 10 miles off, 
and cost 439. per 1000. The flints were mostly picked from the fields close by; but 
the larger and handsomer, which were used in the facings, were got from a deep 
cutting that was going on for a railroad in the neighbourhood ; their cost was from 
3f, to 5). per ton. Tbe plinth, quoins, and side* of doors and windows are tKei 
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vith brick ; and the rest of the walls with the flint, headed and laid in course. All 
the facing, with the exception of that on the west side, where the oflBces are, is 
pointed with mortar darkened with coal-ash, and lampblack. This not only improves 
the appearance, but makes the mortar sti£fer and better. 




Gbovno Plan. 

A School Room. B School Room. C Sitting Room. D OflBces. E Coals. F Washing Shed. H Open Courts. 

I I^sage. J Puitrj. K Porch, with seats in the oater comers. 

"* The school-rooms, which are 24 by 17 feet, and 30 by 17 feet, the smaller of which 
has been allotted to the boys, and the larger to the girls and infants, will contain 
about 150 children, lliey were made of this size, although the present population 
of the place cannot supply more than 60 or 70 children, because they are wanted to 
answer other purposes, as well as that of a school. A place was wanted in which 
the children and their parents could dine together on certain days, and where the 
master might teach singing. There has, no doubt, been a sacrifice orsome^conve- 
nient appendages to schools, to secure the rooms being of this extra size ; but it is 
thought that, all things considered, the sacrifice was worth making. A lobby for 
hats and bonnets, cloaks and umbrellas, is a great convenience ; but it could not 
have been had without altogether altering the plan of the school, for it would have 
deranged the proportion of the building to have made the porch large enough for 
such a purpose. There is less difficulty, too, in dispensing with a lobby in the case 
of this school ; for the girls are the parties who most require it, and there is a shed 
among the offices for them to wash their hands in before sitting down to needle- 
work, and where they can place their umbrellas and cloaks on a rainy day. A class- 
room is certainly a great addition to a school, and its absence here is more regretted 
than that of a lobby. However, a place for it has been left on the west side ; and 
it is intended some day to add it. 

The front and back doors of each room are placed on either side of the folding- 
doors, that the least possible space may be lost, and the comfort of what is left in- 
creased by its not being exposed to draft. Had there been no back doors, the rooms 
might have been snugger ; but then there would have been no avoiding the appear- 
ance of children constantly going in and out of their school, which is so very ob- 
jectionable ; not to speak of the increased opportunity of idling and playing truant 
that would have been thereby afforded. For decency* sake, where it can be managed 
the offices should be out of sight of visitors, — in no visible neighbourhood to the 
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and brick are the building materialE, and similar models are desired of 
echoola from districts where atone and slate are employed, and of large 
schoola ia towns. 

A collection of these, deposited at the National Society's Office, 
together with working drawings, will be a considerable boon to the 
clergy coming to London for practical advice before commencing their 
buildings. And if a selection can ultimately be made, and printed in a 
cheap volume, it will he more valuable than any plans, the details and 
estimated expenses of which have not stood the teat of actual expe- 
lience. 

We sincerely hope that such of the clergy and others as have been 
lucky enough to get schools built to their mind, will consider how far 
they have the means of contributing towards the end proposed ; for our 
own part we shall always be ready to make these pages the medium of 
BUggestioDa on the subject generally. 

ACCOUNT OF THE BUILDING. 

This schoal was built in the latter part of 1840. It was not commenced before 
Augost, which was much too late ; it should have been begun in April. As to its 
plan and elevation, it was thought better to let the circumstances of the site and 
the general character of the cottages of the village determine them, than to get a 
design from an architect. The site is on a rising ground in a valley running east 
and west; and it was necessary that the entrances, to he obvious and Dstuisl, 
should be somewhere on the east or south of the building ; the approach to it from 
the village being on the south-east. But it would not have done to have placed them 
on the south, from the esposure thereby incurred to the frequent storms from the 
south-west. In consequence of these circumstances, and to secure the entrances as 
much as possible on both sides, the schools were built at right angles, one east and 
west, the other north and aouth ; and the doors placed under a porch in the south- 
east comer. In tlie first instance it was intended to hafC 
had the dwelling on the south-west, — a pleasanter aspect 
than that wbich it has now on the north ; but, partly from 
there being less room for it there, and partly to improve the 
appearance on the north and north-east sides of the school, 
it was determined to place it where it now is. 

Tlie master and nuistress do not live in it ; we preferred 
that their household operations should be carried on at some 
little distance from the school ; and fortunately a suitable 
cottage was found for them quite near enough. Still It 
might be occupied by them at any time, should they be 
obliged to leave the present cottage, and unable to obtain another upon reasonable 
terms. It is at present occupied by a labouring man in the employment of the 
clei^yman, whose presence serves as a protection to the schoolrdoms ; while, as there 
Is no opening into them, the arrangement has not been found to occasion any incon- 

The building is of brick and Qint. Tbey are the common materials of the neigh- 
bourhood, and this would have been enough to determine their choice if they had 
not also been the cheapest i for, a school for the children of cottagers should, it was 
thought, in the main resembles their cottages. Is there not an emblem afforded 
where such is the case, of sympathy with their feelings, and a token of an intention 
to give them an education really suited to their capacities and wants ! 

The bricks are ofa dark-red colour; they wore brought from a kiln 10 miles off, 
and cost 4 3 j, per 1000. The flints were mostly picked from the fields close by; but 
the larger and handsomer, which were used in the facings, were got from a deep 
cutting that was going on for a railroad in the neighbourhood ; their cost was from 
35. to 53. per ton. The plinth, quoins, and sides of doora and windows are heed 
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vith brick ; and the rest of the walls with the flint, headed and laid in course. All 
the facing, with the exception of that on the west side, where the offices are, is 
pointed with mortar darkened with coal-ash, and lampblack. This not only improves 
the appearance, but makes the mortar sti£fer and better. 




Gbovno Plan. 

A School Room. B School Room. C Sitting Room. D Offices. E Coals. F Washing Shed. H Open Courts. 

I Passage. J Pantrj. K Porch, with seats in the oater comers. 

The school-rooms, which are 24 by 17 feet, and 30 by 17 feet, the smaller of which 
has been allotted to the boys, and the larger to the girls and infants, will contain 
about 150 children. They were made of this size, although the present population 
of the place cannot supply more than 60 or 70 children, because they are wanted to 
answer other purposes, as well as that of a school. A place was wanted in which 
the children and their parents could dine together on certain days, and where the 
master might teach singing. There has, no doubt, been a sacrifice of^some^conve- 
nient appendages to schools, to secure the rooms being of this extra size ; but it is 
thought that, all things considered, the sacrifice was worth making. A lobby for 
hats and bonnets, cloaks and umbrellas, is a great convenience ; but it could not 
have been had without altogether altering the plan of the school, for it would have 
deranged the proportion of the building to have made the porch large enough for 
such a purpose. There is less difficulty, too, in dispensing with a lobby in the case 
of this school ; for the girls are the parties who most require it, and there is a shed 
among the offices for them to wash their hands in before sitting down to needle- 
work, and where they can place their umbrellas and cloaks on a rainy day. A class- 
room is certainly a great addition to a school, and its absence here is more regretted 
than that of a lobby. However, a place for it has been left on the west side ; and 
it is intended some day to add it. 

The front and back doors of each room are placed on either side of the folding- 
doors, that the least possible space may be lost, and the comfort of what is left in- 
creased by its not being exposed to draft. Had there been no back doors, the rooms 
might have been snugger ; but then there would have been no avoiding the appear- 
ance of children constantly going in and out of their school, which is so very ob- 
jectionable ; not to speak of the increased opportunity of idling and playing truant 
that would have been thereby afforded. For decency* sake, where it can be managed 
the offices should be out of sight of visitors, — in no visible neighbourhood to the 
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and brick are tbe building materials, and similar models are desired of 
schools from districts where stone and slate are employed, and of large 
schools in towns. 

A collection of these, deposited at the National Society's Office, 
together with working drawings, will be a considerable boon to the 
clergy coming to London for practical advice before commencing their 
buildings. And if a selection can ultimately be made, and printed in a 
cheap volume, it will he more valuable than any plans, the details and 
estimated expenses of which have not stood the test of actual expe- 

We sincerely hope that such of the clergy and others as have been 
lucky enough to get schools built to their mind, will consider how far 
they have the means of contributing towards the end proposed ; for our 
own part we shall always be ready to make these pages the medium of 
snggeslioas on the subject generally. 

ACCOUNT OF THE BUILDING. 
This school was built in the latter part of 1840. It waa not commenced before 
August, which was much too late ; it should have been begun in April. As to ils 
plan and elevation, it was thought better to let the circumstances of the site aud 
the general character of the collides of the vilti^ determine tbem, than to get a 
design from an architect. The site ia on a rising ground in a valley running east 
and west ; and It was necessary that the entrances, to be obvious and natural, 
should be somewhere on the east or south of the building ; the approach to it from 
the village being on the south-east. But it would not have done to have placed them 
on the south, from the exposure thereby incurred to the frequent storms from the 
south-west. In consequence of these circumstances, and to secure the entrances as 
much as possible on both sides, the schools were built at right angles, one east and 
vest, the other north and south ; and the doors placed under a porch in the south- 
east comer. In the first instance it waa intended to have 
had the dwelling on the south-west, — a pleasanler aspect 
than that which it has now on the north j but, psjtly from 
there being less room for it there, and partly to improve the 
appearance on the north and north-east sides of the school, 
it was determined to place it where it now is. 

The master and mistress do not live in it ; we preferred 
that their household operations should be carried on at some 
little distance from the school ; and fortunately a suitable 

J^ cottage was found for them quite near enough. Still it 

might be occupied by them at any time, should they be 
obliged to leave the present cottage, and unable to obtain another upon reasonable 
terms. It is at present occupied by a labouring man in the employment of the 
decgyman, whose presence serves as a protection to the schoolrdoms ; while, as there 
is no opening into them, the arrangement has not been found to occasion any incon- 

The building is of brick and flint. They are the common materials of the neigh- 
bourhood, and this would have been enough to determine their choice if they had 
Dot also been the cheapest ; for, a school for the children of cottagers should, it was 
thought, in the main resembles their cottages. Is there not an emblem afforded 
where such is the case, of sympathy with their feelings, and a token of an intention 
to give them an education really suited to their capacities and wants f 

The bricks are of a dark-red colour; they were brought from a kiln 10 miles off, 
and cost 439. per 1000. The fiints were mostly picked from the fields close by; but 
the largei' and handsomer, which were used in the facings, were got from a deep 
cutting that was going on for a railroad in the neighbourhood ; their cost was from 
3s. to 5t. per ton. The plinth, quoins, and sides of doors and windows are bced 
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wnth brick ; and the rest of the walls with the flint, headed and laid in course. All 
the facing, with the exception of that on the west side, where the offices are, is 
pointed with mortar darkened with coal-ash, and lampblack. This not only improves 
the appearance, but makes the mortar sti£fer and better. 




GbOUND Pli4N. 

A School Room. B School Room. C SitUng Room. D Offices. E Coals. F Washing Shed. H Open Courts. 

I Pusage. J Pantrj. K Porch, with seats in the oater comers. 

The school-rooms, which are 24 by 17 feet, and 30 by 17 feet, the smaller of which 
has been allotted to the boys, and the larger to the girls and infants, will contain 
about 150 children, lliey were made of this size, although the present population 
of the place cannot supply more than 60 or 70 children, because they are wanted to 
answer other purposes, as well as that of a school. A place was wanted in which 
the children and their parents could dine together on certain days, and where the 
master might teach singing. There has, no doubt, been a sacrifice of^some ^conve- 
nient appendages to schools, to secure the rooms being of this extra size ; but it is 
thought that, all things considered, the sacrifice was worth making. A lobby for 
hats and bonnets, cloaks and umbrellas, is a great convenience ; but it could not 
have been had without altogether altering the plan of the school, for it would have 
deranged the proportion of the building to have made the porch large enough for 
such a purpose. There is less difficulty, too, in dispensing with a lobby in the case 
of this school ; for the girls are the parties who most require it, and there is a shed 
among the offices for them to wash their hands in before sitting down to needle- 
work, and where they can place their umbrellas and cloaks on a rainy day. A class- 
room is certainly a great addition to a school, and its absence here is more regretted 
than that of a lobby. However, a place for it has been left on the west side ; and 
it is intended some day to add it. 

The front and back doors of each room are placed on either side of the folding- 
doors, that the least possible space may be lost, and the comfort of what is left in- 
creased by its not being exposed to draft. Had there been no back doors, the rooms 
might have been snugger ; but then there would have been no avoiding the appear- 
ance of children constantly going in and out of their school, which is so very ob- 
jectionable ; not to speak of the increased opportunity of idling and playing truant 
that would have been thereby afforded. For decency* sake, where it can be managed 
the offices should be out of sight of visitors, — ^in no visible neighbourhood to the 
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and brick are the building materials, and similar models are desired of 
schools from districts where stone and slate are employed, and of large 
schools in towoa. 

A collection of these, deposited at the National Society's Office, 
together with working drawings, will he a considerable boon to the 
clergy coming to London for practical advice before commencing their 
buildings. And if a selection can ultimately be made, and printed in a 
cheap volume, it will be more valuable than any plans, the details and 
estimated expenses of which have not stood the test of actual espe- 

We sincerely hope that such of the clergy and others aa have been 
lucky enough to get schools built to their mind, will consider how far 
tbey have the means of contributing towards the end proposed ; for our 
own part we shall always be ready to make these pages the medium of 
fluggeetious on the subject generally. 

ACCOUNT OF THE BUILDIKG. 
This school was built in the latter psjt of 1840. It was not commenced before 
August, which was rouch too late ; it should base been begun in April. As to its 
pliku and elevation, it was thought better to let the circumstances of the site and 
tbe genera] character of the cottars of tbe village determine them, than to get a 
design from an architect. The site is on a rising ground in a valley running east 
and west ; and it was necessary that the entrances, to be obvious ajid natural, 
should be somewhere on the east or south of the building; the approach to it from 
the village being on the south-east. But it would not have done to have placed them 
on the south, from the exposure thereby incurred to the frequent storms from the 
■outh-west. In consequence of these circumstances, und to secure the entrances ae 
much aa possible on both aides, the schools were built at right angles, one east and 
west, the other north and south ; and the doors placed under a porch in the south- 
east comer. In tbe first instance it was intended to htn 
had the dwelling on the south-west, — a pleasanter aspect 
than that which it has now on the north ; but, partly from 
there being less room for it there, and partly to improve tbe 
appearance on the north and north-east sides of the school, 
it WHS determined to place it where it now is. 

The master and mistress do not live in it ; we preferred 
that their household operations should be carried on at some 
little distance from the school ; and fortunately a suitable 
cottage was found tor them quite near enough. Still it 
might be occupied by them at any time, should they be 
obliged to leave tbe present cottage, and unable to obtain another upon reasonable 
terms. It is at present occupied by a labouring man in the employment of the 
clergyman, whose presence serves as a protection to the schoolrdoms ; while, as there 
is no opening into them, tbe airangement has not been found to occasion any incon- 

The building is of brick and flint. They are the common materials of the neigb- 
bonrhood, and this would have been enough to determine their choice if they had 
not also been the cheapest ; for, a school for the children of cottagers should, it was 
thought, in the main resembles their cottages. Is there not an emblem afforded 
where such is the case, of sympathy with their feelings, and a token of an intention 
to give them an education really suited to their capacities and wants ? 

The bricks are of a dark-red colour; they were brought from a kiln 10 miles off, 
and cost 439. per 1000. The fiinis were mostly picked from the Gelds close by; but 
the larger and handsomer, which were used in the facings, were got from a deep 
cutting that wa^ going on for a railroad in tbe neighbourhood ; their cost was from 
3», to Cij. per ton, The plinth, quoins, uid sides of doon and windows are heed 
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with brick ; and the rest of the walls with the flint, headed and laid in course. All 
the facing, with the exception of that on the west side, where the oflBces are, is 
pointed with mortar darkened with coal-ash, and lampblack. This not only improves 
the appearance, but makes the mortar stiflfer and better. 




GbOUND Pli4N. 

A School Room. B Pchool Room. C SitUng Room. D Offices. E Coals. F Washing Shed. H Open Courts. 

I Pusage. J Pantrj. K Porch, with seats in the outer comers. 

The school-rooms, which are 24 by 17 feet, and 30 by 17 feet, the smaller of which 
has been allotted to the boys, and the larger to the girls and infants, will contain 
about 150 children. They were made of this size, although the present population 
of the place cannot supply more than 60 or 70 children, because they are wanted to 
answer other purposes, as well as that of a school. A place was wanted in which 
the children and their parents could dine together on certain days, and where the 
master might teach singing. There has, no doubt, been a sacrifice of^some ^conve- 
nient appendages to schools, to secure the rooms being of this extra size ; but it is 
thought that, all things considered, the sacrifice was worth making. A lobby for 
hats and bonnets, cloaks and umbrellas, b a great convenience ; but it could not 
have been had without altogether altering the plan of the school, for it would have 
deranged the proportion of the building to have made the porch large enough for 
such a purpose. There is less difficulty, too, in dispensing with a lobby in the case 
of this school ; for the girls are the parties who most require it, and there is a shed 
among the offices for them to wash their hands in before sitting down to needle- 
work, and where they can place their umbrellas and cloaks on a rainy day. A class- 
room is certainly a great addition to a school, and its absence here is more regretted 
than that of a lobby. However, a place for it has been left on the west side ; and 
it is intended some day to add it. 

The front and back doors of each room are placed on either side of the folding- 
doors, that the least possible space may be lost, and the comfort of what is left in- 
creased by its not being exposed to draft. Had there been no back doors, the rooms 
might have been snugger ; but then there would have been no avoiding the appear- 
ance of children constantly going in and out of their school, which is so very ob- 
jectionable ; not to speak of the increased opportunity of idling and playing truant 
that would have been thereby afforded. For decency- sake, where it can be managed 
the offices should be out of sight of visitors, — in no visible neighbourhood to the 
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froDt door. They t 
culilrity of situatio 
nhich is found, witi 



re placed leij close to the schools here ; and were it not for pe- 
1, imallneu of numbera, and the use of the cast-iron hopper, 
y attention, to answer eitreroely well, this part of the arnuge- 
meni mignt noi nave been Found bo pmctically unobjectionable as it has been. 

The schools are not battened. But after 18 months' trial, it is found that the south, 
and perhaps west, aide of the boys' school requires it. Neither ia there any water 
piping to the eaves of the roof; there was a desire to save the expense of it, where 
it was not needed, and it was left to experience to determine where it was. It is 
evident now that there is no necessity tor it except on the west and south aides. 

The rise of damp in the walla ia cut 
off, and most effectually, by a course of 
elate bedded in cement all round. The 
floor, as stated in the apccificatiDns, is 
of brick. This ia cheaper than if it had 
been of wood, but not nearly so pleasant, 
nor perhapa bo economical in the end. 
The roof overhanEs. and is covered with 
old tiles, which are better than new, as 
being well seasoned, and much to be 
preferred in point of colour. It might 
not have cost more had the walla of the 
gahlea and sides been coped, and slate 
used for the roof; and water-gutters 
would then have been made in the first 
instance. That style of roofing has coQ- 
siderahle advantages ; but it is hardly so 
picturesque and suited to a country vil- 
lage as the other. Moreover, too, it is 
unusual in the neighbourhood, and could 
ini6iw.ui, uot be adopted, therefore, as it was in- 

tended that the school ahould be of the same general character aa the cottages round 
it, and only differing from them in being thoroughly good of its kind. 

The cross in the east gable (the one most seen) was added to give it an ecclesiastical 
character— to mark that it was a Church- school, and not an overgrown cottage. Tie 
upper part ia open, and assists in ventilating the roof; the lower part, as coming 
below the ceiling, ia of course cloaed, though this could not be detected by the eye. 
Oablea of the size here used would, it was thought, look heavy, if left blank ; and to 
have brought the window head above the level of the shoulders of the gable, where 
there is only a ground floor, would have given the idea 
ofthere beinga wantofheight in tbewalla. Relief U 
Riven in the south by a bell, in an open niche of brick- 
I, which has been copied, as nearly as it could be, 
stone at Netley Abbey ; the west has a 
le with the date of the erection ; and the north ia 
occupied by the upper window of the dwelling. 

No eiHCt rule was followed in determining the pro- 
portions of the building. The pitch of the roof wal 
to be as high aa was found to look well on a build- 
ing of thia width and height of wall ; but, for the sake 
of economy, no higher. IVials upon paper, aa to what 
would look well under the given circumstances deter- 
mined also the height and width of the transom win- 
^ These have one of the upper lights to open ; 

irttj ' ' ' ' ' FTTTI ""^ '^ " '^"'"'^ ^""^ suffldent that only one should 
~r4-H , hHH-' . do so; but, unhappily, they have not been hung, a« 
— .- — ' — I I — I 1 they ahould hare been, in a hopper casement, but on 
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hinges. 



It may be worth while mentioning, that the tie- 
beama are acrewed up from below, and that to conceal 
I, instead of letting them into the beams, slips of wood, 
■ B the other, have been 
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added, e£fectuaUy hiding them, and at the same time giving increased depth and 
ornament. 

The cornice the of wall is formed by moulded ogee bricks, with common ones corner- 
wise upon them, and others on these placed lengthways. 

It is difficult to say exactly what the building cost, as there were some farm-build- 
ings on the site previously, the materials of which were used m its erection. Their 
value was estimated at 95/. ; and the bills for the building were 525/. ; making alto- 
gether 620/. But then the amount of the bills was increased by the price of the extra 
labour occasioned by the use of old materials ; the sawing and working old ohk wood, 
with broken nails in it, being more expensive than that of what is new. Had these 
been used, the building would not have cost more than 600/., and possibly somewhat 
less. 

llie site was valued at 8/.; and the total cost of the conveyance was 24/. 17*. 
The cost of the fittings up was 40/. ; but rather more than 10/. of this was for boards 
and tressles, to serve as dining- tables. 

*** The specification of works, and copies of the working drawings, may be ob- 
tained at the National Society's Office, Westminster. — [Ed.] 



A SIMPLE METHOD OF ENSURING REGULAR 
ATTENDANCE IN SCHOOLS. 

[A paper read at one of the ordinary meetings of the Church Schoolmasters* Asso- 
ciation, by the Rev. G. Moodt, M .A., President, with a few additions and correc- 
tions suggested by the discussion that followed.] 

Among all the labours and difficulties which I had to encounter at 

, by far the greatest, indeed the only one that brought me 

to a stand-still, and forced me to say, " I must either conquer this, or 
throw up my undertaking," was that of Attendance. Before I had 
served many weeks as a National Schoolmaster, I was most feelingly 
convinced, that upon this single point, more than upon any other, 
hinged several of the most important elements of success in school- 
keeping : e. g,, 

1. Order, — ^The greatest enemies to order, as you are all too well 
aware, are the children who attend unpunctually or irregularly. They 
seldom settle down to do any good. Even when they are at school, their 
he€Lrts do not seem to be there ; they are never at home there ; they do 
not appear to know what they are come for ; when they do come, it is all 
done grudgingly, and of necessity ; their whole conduct and manner are 
enough to set a new boy against the school. They are generally, as 
might be expected, the parties most frequently brought up as disturbers 
of the peace. 

2. Then, again, how much the tone of a school is affected by the general 
regularity or irregularity of attendance. To mention but one little cir- 
cumstance, which would strike the least observant visiter : — The boys 
who come in late, almost always go to the bottom of their class, if not 
sulkily, certainly in a bad mind. 

3. The evil effect upon the generdl progress in learning, is too obvious 
to need remark. Were those alone the losers who are the parties in 
fault, it would not so much signify ; but the whole class has to go over 
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the same ground again and again, to say nothing of the weariness to the 
teacher, or of the evil influences upon the industrial character of their 
class-fellows, disheartening some and corrupting many others. 

4. Then there comes the very disagreeable question of punishment. 
Is it any exaggeration to say, that in very many schools there is as much, 
nay more, use made of the cane for offences connected with attendance, 
than for all other offences put together ? This becomes a more serious 
matter, if , as I expect to shew, there ought not, — ^need not, to be any 
punishment at all, of any sort or kind, under this head. 

5. Or is it any exaggeration to affirm, that in some of our large schools 
one- third (in my own case, for a while, more than one-half) of the www- 
ter's time is taken up or frittered away about this one point ? e, g. there 
is giving leave; inquiring after absentees; sifting out cases of sus- 
pected truancy ; occasional difficulty in making the accounts come 
right (in which half an hour or half a morning may easily be lost) ; in- 
terviews with parents, neither the easiest nor the least important part of 
a master's duties ; and a hundred other interruptions, all of which are 
a waste of time, 

6. — and not unfrequently of temper too. Let me, for one, confess, 
that my temper was more tried in this way than in any other. There 
was something excessively provoking in the same child always coining 
with bread and butter in hand, ** just in time to be too late" for prayers ; 
and then to find the mother, who was evidently the party most to blame, 
always ready with the same answer, " Why, sir, he could not have been' 
above a minute behind his time ; you are so very particular." And, on 
the other hand, when I had once secured punctual and regular attend- 
ance, from that day I found it to be a pleasant employment to keep 
school. The various disagreeables seemed to diminish in proportion as 
the P.P. approached the T.* 

7. Again, it would not be easy to overrate the importance of our pre- 
sent subject, as it regards the child*s future career. The boy of whom 
there is most reason to fear that he will turn out badly in after-life, is the 
frequent or habitual truant. Truancy is to a schoolboy, very much what 
sabbath-breaking is to a lad in place ; bad company being the temptatioa 
in both cases. A child never stays away from school to wander about the 
streets by himself. Now let us look this evil honestly in the face. A 
child committed to our care becomes a truant ; and on leaving school a 
sabbath-breaker ; and, a year after, a thief. Through whose neglect did 
he first enter on the road to ruin? Is not the school in many cases 
bound in fairness to bear most of the blame ? just because the parents, 
supposing him to be safe under his master's eye, are at no pains to look 
after him. Is not the time lost somewhere between the parents* house 
and the school- room, the very time in which the boy falls into bad hands 
and begins to go wrong. On the other hand, how great an assistance 
and comfort to an anxious mother to be quite sure that she knows where 
her boy is ; that, if not at home, he is at school. 

My reason for dwelling at so great length upon this introductory part 
of our subject is, that the only way in which I can account for many 

♦ The Present at Prayers approached the Total on the boards. 
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masters allowing the evil to continue, is that, in the multiplicity of their 
engagements, they have never duly considered the point. If they are 
aware of its importance, and not ahle to remedy the evil, the wonder to 
me is, that they do not throw up their profession in despair. The late 
boys in some schools are enough to drive a man crazy. Well, at all 
events, we may easily get rid of this annoyance ; I mean, of children 
entering the school after the proper hour. The remedy is the simplest 
thing in the world : it consists altogether in taking one word in its right 
meaning, or rather in getting rid of it altogether. We do not want the 
word •* late** in our school- vocabulary. To be late is to be absent. Let 
us set out with the broad principle, that the rules of the school are really 
meant to be observed ; that if, e, g., nine be the hour appointed for 
prayers, to be absent at that hour is to be absent from school. We must 
not allow any slight to be put upon the devotional exercises. I believe 
that many ignorant parents fancy that no time is lost by the child in 
being a few minutes behind his time: — he only misses the prayers. In 
order to set our face against this fatal error, as well as to secure good 
attendance, let our rule be, " No prayers, no school." The only excep- 
tion being (and the very trouble will cause it to be a rare one), where one 
of the parents comes with the child, or sends a note with him containing 
a reason. It will be necessary, however, to file the notes as a check ; 
should any boy bring a note often, then it is easy to say, " No more notes 
from John Smith." One of the parents, or at least an adult, must come 
with him, if ever he is late again. To be late without leave, is to be 
absent. Surely it must be a relief to any master to get rid of the punish- 
ment of late boys (say, in a school of 200 children, half a dozen when 
the door is opened after prayers ; three or four, ten minutes after ; two 
or three, ten minutes after that; one or two, after another ten minutes ; 
say only one at ten o'clock, or half-past ten, or perhaps nearer eleven) ; 
to get rid of the punishment, in the simplest and best way, viz., by do- 
ing away with the offence. 

It would be no bad thing to hang up in the school-room a large notice* 
that " To BE Late is to be Absent.*' 

The great desideratum, then, is to secure the largest number possible 
before prayers, so that they may be in the room the whole school-time, 
and to do this without punishment, and with little or no trouble to 
the master, whose duty I conceive to be to educate the children at 
school, and not to be himting them up for the school ; I wish him to be 
a schoolmaster, and not a constable or policeman. Of course, it is 
essential that we should proceed throughout upon sound principles, 
which indeed. I suspect, are the only ones that will thoroughly serve 
our purpose here ; I say " thoroughly,** being aware that something 
may be done by bribery and corruption, even where cruelty fails. 

The one principle, then, which idone (as far as I have been able to dis- 
cover) will ensure success, is to throw the whole responsibility of the 
attendance upon the parents, from first to last. Let the master do his 
work, and require the parents to do theirs ; giving them to understand, 
that in this, as in many other points, their fulfilment of their pa- 
rental duties, as far as the school is concerned, is the one condition 
upon which the child can have the benefit of the school. To my 
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the same ground again and again, to say nothing of the weariness to the 
teacher, or of the evil influences upon the industrial character of their 
class-fellows, disheartening some and corrupting many others. 

4. Then there comes the very disagreeable question of punishment. 
Is it any exaggeration to say, that in very many schools there is as much, 
nay more, use made of the cane for offences connected with attendance, 
than for all other offences put together ? This becomes a more serious 
matter, if , as I expect to shew, there ought not, — ^need not, to be any 
punishment at all, of any sort or kind, under this head. 

5 . Or is it any exaggeration to affirm, that in some of our large schools 
one- third (in my own case, for a while, more than one-half) of the maS" 
ter's time is taken up or frittered away about this one point ? e. g, there 
is giving leave; inquiring after absentees; sifting out cases of sus- 
pected truancy ; occasional difficulty in making the accounts come 
right (in which half an hour or half a morning may easily be lost) ; in- 
terviews ^ith parents, neither the easiest nor the least important part of 
a master's duties ; and a hundred other interruptions, all of which are 
a waste of time, 

6. — and not unfrequently of temper too. Let me, for one, confess, 
that my temper was more tried in this way than in any other. There 
was something excessively provoking in the same child always coming 
with bread and butter in hand, " just in time to be too late** for prayers ; 
and then to find the mother, who was evidently the party most to blame, 
always ready with the same answer, ** Why, sir, he could not have been* 
above a minute behind his time ; you are so very particular.** And, on 
the other hand, when I had once secured punctual and regular attend- 
ance, from that day I found it to be a pleasant employment to keep 
school. The various disagreeables seemed to diminish in proportion aa 
the P.P. approached the T.* 

7. Again, it would not be easy to overrate the importance of our pre- 
sent subject, as it regards the child* s future career. The boy of whom 
there is most reason to fear that he will turn out badly in after-life, is the 
frequent or habitual truant. Truancy is to a schoolboy, very much what 
sabbath-breaking is to a lad in place ; bad company being the temptation 
in both cases. A child never stays away from school to wander about the 
streets by himself. Now let us look this evil honestly in the face. A 
child committed to our care becomes a truant ; and on leaving school a 
sabbath-breaker ; and, a year after, a thief. Through whose neglect did 
he first enter on the road to ruin ? Is not the school in many cases 
bound in fairness to bear most of the blame ? just because the parents, 
supposing him to be safe under his master's eye, are at no pains to look 
after him. Is not the time lost somewhere between the parents* house 
and the school- room, the very time in which the boy falls into bad hands 
and begins to go wrong. On the other hand, how great an assistance 
and comfort to an anxious mother to be quite sure that she knows where 
her boy is ; that, if not at home, he is at school. 

My reason for dwelling at so great length upon this introductory part 
of our subject is, that the only way in which I can account for many 
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masters allowing the evil to continue, is that, in the multiplicity of their 
engagements, they have never duly considered the point. If they are 
aware of its importance, and not able to remedy the evil, the wonder to 
me is, that they do not throw up their profession in despair. The late 
boys in some schools are enough to drive a man crazy. Well, at all 
events, we may easily get rid of this annoyance ; I mean, of children 
entering the school after the proper hour. The remedy is the simplest 
thing in the world : it consists altogether in taking one word in its right 
meaning, or rather in getting rid of it altogether. We do not want the 
word " late" in our school- vocabulary. To he late is to be absent. Let 
us set out with the broad principle, that the rules of the school are really 
meant to be observed ; that if, e. g,, nine be the hour appointed for 
prayers, to be absent at that hour is to be absent from school. We must 
not allow any slight to be put upon the devotional exercises. I believe 
that many ignorant parents fancy that no time is lost by the child in 
being a few minutes behind his time: — he only misses the prayers. In 
order to set our face against this fatal error, as well as to secure good 
attendance, let our rule be, ** No prayers, no school." The only excep- 
tion being (and the very trouble will cause it to be a rare one), where one 
of the parents comes with the child, or sends a note with him containing 
a reason. It will be necessary, however, to file the notes as a check ; 
should any boy bring a note often, then it is easy to say, " No more notes 
from John Smith." One of the parents, or at least an adult, must come 
with him, if ever he is late again. To be late without leave, is to be 
absent. Surely it must be a relief to any master to get rid of the punish- 
ment of late boys (say, in a school of 200 children, half a dozen when 
the door is opened after prayers ; three or four, ten minutes after ; two 
or three, ten minutes after that; one or two, after another ten minutes ; 
say only one at ten o'clock, or half-past ten, or perhaps nearer eleven) ; 
to get rid of the punishment, in the simplest and best way, viz., by do- 
ing away with the offence. 

It would be no bad thing to hang up in the school-room a large notice* 
that " To BE Late is to be Absent." 

The great desideratum, then, is to secure the largest number possible 
before prayers, so that they may be in the room the whole school-time, 
and to do this without punishment, and with little or no trouble to 
the master, whose duty I conceive to be to educate the children at 
school, and not to be hunting them up for the school ; I wish him to be 
a schoolmaster, and not a constable or policeman. Of course, it is 
essential that we should proceed throughout upon sound principles, 
which indeed. I suspect, are the only ones that will thoroughly serve 
our purpose here ; I say " thoroughly," being aware that something 
may be done by bribery and corruption, even where cruelty fails. 

The one principle, then, which done (as far as I have been able to dis- 
cover) will ensure success, is to throw the whole responsibility of the 
attendance upon the parents, from first to last. Let the master do his 
work, and require the parents to do theirs ; giving them to understand, 
that in this, as in many other points, their fulfilment of their pa- 
rental duties, as far as the school is concerned, is the one condition 
upon which the child can have the benefit of the school. To my 
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the same ground again and again, to say nothing of the weariness to the 
teacher, or of the evil influences upon the industrial character of their 
class-fellows, disheartening some and corrupting many others. 

4. Then there comes the very disagreeable question of punishment. 
Is it any exaggeration to say, that in very many schools there is as much, 
nay more, use made of the cane for offences connected with attendance, 
than for all other offences put together ? This becomes a more serious 
matter, if , as I expect to shew, there ought not, — ^need not, to be any 
punishment at all, of any sort or kind, under this head. 

5. Or is it any exaggeration to affirm, that in some of our large schools 
one- third (in my own case, for a while, more than one-half) of the mas* 
ter's time is taken up or frittered away about this one point ? e. g. there 
is giving leave; inquiring after absentees; sifting out cases of sus- 
pected truancy ; occasional difficulty in making the accounts come 
right (in which half an hour or half a morning may easily be lost) ; in- 
terviews ^ith parents, neither the easiest nor the least important part of 
a master's duties ; and a hundred other interruptions, all of which are 
a waste of time, 

6. — and not unfrequently of temper too. Let me, for one, confess, 
that my temper was more tried in this way than in any other. There 
was something excessively provoking in the same child always coming 
with bread and butter in hand, " just in time to be too late" for prayers ; 
and then to find the mother, who was evidently the party most to blame, 
always ready with the same answer, " Why, sir, he could not have been' 
above a minute behind his time; you are so very particular." And, on 
the other hand, when I had once secured punctual and regular attend- 
ance, from that day I found it to be a pleasant employment to keep 
school. The various disagreeables seemed to diminish in proportion as 
the P.P. approached the T.* 

7. Again, it would not be easy to overrate the importance of our pre- 
sent subject, as it regards the child* s future career. The boy of whom 
there is most reason to fear that he will turn out badly in after-life, is the 
frequent or habitual truant. Truancy is to a schoolboy, very much what 
sabbath-breaking is to a lad in place ; bad company being the temptatioa 
in both cases. A child never stays away from school to wander about the 
streets by himself. Now let us look this evil honestly in the face. A 
child committed to our care becomes a truant ; and on leaving school a 
sabbath-breaker ; and, a year after, a thief. Through whose neglect did 
he first enter on the road to ruin? Is not the school in many cases 
bound in fairness to bear most of the blame } just because the parents, 
supposing him to be safe under his master's eye, are at no pains to look 
after him. Is not the time lost somewhere between the parents' house 
and the school- room, the very time in which the boy falls into bad hands 
and begins to go wrong. On the other hand, how great an assistance 
and comfort to an anxious mother to be quite sure that she knows where 
her boy is ; that, if not at home, he is at school. 

My reason for dwelling at so great length upon this introductory part 
of our subject is, that the only way in which I can account for many 
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masters allowing the evil to continue, is that, in the multiplicity of their 
engagements, they have never duly considered the point. If they are 
aware of its importance, and not ahle to remedy the evil, the wonder to 
me is, that they do not throw up their profession in despair. The late 
hoys in some schools are enough to drive a man crazy. Well, at all 
events, we may easily get rid of this annoyance ; I mean, of children 
entering the school after the proper hour. The remedy is the simplest 
thing in the world : it consists altogether in taking one word in its right 
meaning, or rather in getting rid of it altogether. We do not want the 
word " late" in our school-vocabulary. To he late is to he ahsent. Let 
us set out with the broad principle, that the rules of the school are really 
meant to be observed; that if, e,g,, nine be the hour appointed for 
prayers, to be absent at that hour is to be absent from school. We must 
not allow any slight to be put upon the devotional exercises. I believe 
that many ignorant parents fancy that no time is lost by the child in 
being a few minutes behind his time: — he only misses the prayers. In 
order to set our face against this fatal error, as well as to secure good 
attendance, let our rule be, " No prayers, no school." The only excep- 
tion being (and the very trouble will cause it to be a rare one), where one 
of the parents comes with the child, or sends a note with him containing 
a reason. It will be necessary, however, to file the notes as a check ; 
should any boy bring a note often, then it is easy to say, " No more notes 
from John Smith." One of the parents, or at least an adult, must come 
with him, if ever he is late again. To be late without leave, is to be 
absent. Surely it must be a relief to any master to get rid of the punish- 
ment of late boys (say, in a school of 200 children, half a dozen when 
the door is opened after prayers ; three or four, ten minutes after ; two 
or three, ten minutes after that; one or two, after another ten minutes ; 
say only one at ten o'clock, or half-past ten, or perhaps nearer eleven) ; 
to get rid of the punishment, in the simplest and best way, viz., by do- 
ing away with the oflfence. 

It would be no bad thing to hang up in the school-room a large notice* 
that ** To BE Late is to be Absent." 

The great desideratum, then, is to secure the largest number possible 
before prayers, so that they may be in the room the whole school-time, 
and to do this without punishment, and with little or no trouble to 
the master, whose duty I conceive to be to educate the children at 
school, and not to be hunting them up for the school ; I wish him to be 
a schoolmaster, and not a constable or policeman. Of course, it is 
essential that we should proceed throughout upon sound principles, 
which indeed. I suspect, are the only ones that will thoroughly serve 
our purpose here ; I say " thoroughly," being aware that something 
may be done by bribery and corruption, even where cruelty fails. 

The one principle, then, which idone (as far as I have been able to dis- 
cover) will ensure success, is to throw the whole responsibility of the 
attendance upon the parents, from first to last. Let the master do his 
work, and require the parents to do theirs ; giving them to understand, 
that in this, as in many other points, their fulfilment of their pa- 
rental duties, as far as the school is concerned, is the one condition 
upon which the child can have the benefit of the school. To my 
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notion, the master has no basiness in the world to usurp the pa- 
rent's office ; and I call it as much usurpation, when it is done with, 
as when without the parent's consent. The more of their disagreeable 
work you do for them, the more you may. If you choose to provide 
soap and towels, you may wash the whole school. On the other 
hand, the right-minded parents will from the first appreciate the prin- 
ciple, and be glad to have their own authority maintained; and the 
careless ones will learn their duty in much less time than is commonly 
supposed. The least that can be expected of the parents is, that they 
should take upon themselves the whole business of attendance, the master 
having enough to do in the charge of the children while at school ; be- 
sides, it is much easier for each mother to look after her own child out 
of school, than for the master to look after — perhaps 200. And let no 
one object, that it may be done easily in a free school, but not so easily 
in a pay-school. Be it a free, or be it a pay- school, nothing is done 
towards a good school, until the parents feel that it is a privilege to have 
a child there. The worst thing that can befall any school, (leaving out of 
the question the moral character of the master), is to allow the parents 
for a moment to suppose that they confer a favour by sending the child ; 
and every movement on the side of the school-manager after an 
absentee, only confirms them in the false supposition. In this, as in 
many other points, we may learn a valuable lesson from our public 
schools : it is well known, that the masters allow no trifling with their 
rules on the part of either child or parent, though they have to deal with 
the highest ranks, who, of course, pay high school fees. The only sure 
method of obtaining respect, is to quietly demand it. The parents, bad 
as well as good, will soon find that it is to their interest to pay due res- 
pect to the school, — in its laws and in its master, and will soon do so 
with all cheerfulness. The improvement in the parents will keep pace 
with that of the school. 

The two leading principles, then, being thus established, viz., 'that to 
be late is to be absent,' and that * the whole responsibility of the attend- 
ance should lie with the parents,' we may now proceed to consider the 
ways and means by which all this may be put into practice. Like most 
other important principles in schoolkeeping, they depend for their suc- 
cess upon a variety of minute details. 

The first, and in some cases the hardest step, is to give the school- 
managers, e, g., a committee, such a conviction of the soundness of the 
principle, particularly in a moral point of view, as will inspire them with 
the moral courage required to carry it out in practice. The rules of 
most schools are good enough for the purpose : the misfortune is, that 
the law-makers are the greatest law-breakers. And perhaps the readiest 
way, in some cases, will be to place the matter respectfully, but boldly, 
before the school-managers, and to request them either to repeal the 
laws, or to give the master, as the executive, full power to carry them 
out. No half measures will avail : '* less than thorough will not do it." 

The next step is, to begin with the parents at the beginning, i. e., at 
the admission of the child ; to have a right understanding with them at 
the outset, and only to admit the child upon the condition of the parent's 
undertaking, — solemnly undertaking, the whole responsibility about 
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attendance. The master, or whoever admits children (whoever it may 
be, the master ought always to be present), will naturally be led to 
speak to the parents of the advantages of a good school, and that 
there cannot be such a thing, except the parents will do their part 
out of school. Let him, however, distinguish more specifically than is 
commonly done between the parent's and the schoolmaster's duties in 
reference to the school,- and, after making sure that they understand the 
matter, require them expressly to promise to do their parts ; with the 
proviso, that if they break the rules, the child's name is to be struck off. 
First, assure them, that leave of absence will always be granted cheer- 
fully, if asked beforehand by one of the parents, either personally or by 
note (of course messages by children go for just nothing ; you have only 
to receive no messages by children, and the parents will soon cease to 
send them), if asked beforehand, upon a reasonable ground. Impress upon 
them, that the emphatic word, the only word of consequence for them to 
remember, is " beforehand,** On the other hand, that absence, without 
leave obtained beforehand, will never once be overlooked. That it will 
be treated as a wilful violation on the parent's part of the great condition 
upon which the child was admitted to the privileges of the school ; that a 
child once absent without leave must not be sent again — he no longer be- 
longs to the school, no more than if he had never been admitted ; that the 
only chance is for the parents to apply for re-admission, which they must 
expect to find more difficult of attainment than admission upon the first 
application. Point out to them, that the strict observance of these simple 
rules will give very little trouble either to them or you, while the breach 
of them would give abundance to both, besides injuring the school. You 
will, however, sdways appeal, with the parents as with the children, to the 
highest order of motives that you find ready to respond. All this you 
will do with a maimer as kind as it is firm. In conclusion, you had 
better call upon the parents to express their full assent and consent to the 
rules, and to pledge themselves to observe them; requiring them to 
answer aloud some such questions as the following : e, g,, '* Will you 
undertake all about the attendance of your child ; that he is to attend 
regularly and punctually? that he shall never be absent without leave 
asked biforehandP You quite understand, that to be late is to be absent? 
If ever he should be absent without leave, you will not offer to send 
him again ? If you wish him to come again, you will bring him at the 
appointed time as a candidate for re-admission ? You may not with- 
draw him from the school without coming to return thanks for the 
advantages he has enjoyed ?" You may judge from the parent's look, 
whether it is desirable to add, " You make all these promises, honestly 
meaning to keep them ?" It will also be worth the while to address a 
few words to the same purport, mutatis mutandis, to the children also. 

And here let me remark, that no part of a master's time tells more 
certainly, or more largely, upon the success of his school, than an odd five 
or ten minutes now and then given up to a quiet talk with the parents or 
children. Some masters seem to imagine, that all time is wasted that is 
not spent in direct teaching ; some, that even two or three minutes of 
perfect silence before prayers is waste of time. There should be no such 
bustling ; no such fidgettiness about a church schoolmaster, who ought 

c2 
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to be glad of an opportunity of shewing that in his view book-learning is 
not the summum bonum of the school; that quietness is better than 
excitement ; tone than system ; reverence than knowledge ; and that 
the heart is of more consequence than the head. Not that I mean for a 
moment to allow, that in the long run there is any loss of time in 
point of sound learning by a little quiet talk with the parents or school. 
I hope no one looks upon this paragraph as a digression. 

Another necessary means is, that perfect accuracy and punctuality be 
observed in the accounts and registers,* and in every matter connected 
with the attendance. Perhaps it will be the readiest method to give a 
rough sketch of a morning school-time with reference to this point. 

If the prayer hour be nine, let the rules specify a quarter before nine 
as the time for commencing school, with the understanding, that though 
the quarter of an hour is allowed for collecting the school and getting it 
in order for prayers, yet each child is due at a quarter before nine : e.g., 
if a mother comes in a pet to complain that the rules are too strict for 
anjrthing, for her Thomas was sent back when he could not have been 
above a minute too late, let the master, looking as astonished as he can, 
reply that there must be some mistake, for to his knowledge the door 
was not shut till nine o'clock, which was a quarter of an hour after the 
boy should have been in his place. The parents will soon take the hint, 
and learn that the rules of the school have a meaning. 

At a quarter before nine, then, the doors open ; the master takes his 
place at some convenient spot for holding a lev^e of the parents ; the 
monitors seat themselves upon their class-boxes with their class-boards 
in their hands, and proceed to chalk the initial lettersf on the floor, at 
the same time entering the Total of the class, and then to mark off their 
boys as they arrive at their places; the usher walks about the school to see 
that the monitors do their duty and the children assemble quietly. If 
the church clock is within hearing, a boy is set outside to listen for the 
striking of the hour, who, upon the last stroke, bolts the door, and as he 
does so, the usher strikes the prayer-bell thrice at intervals of three or 
four seconds ; the monitors at the same moment setting down the num- 
ber present at prayers, of course under the P.P. It is a good plan to 
suspend on the outside of the door a notice to the following effect: 
" Keep silence : the school is at prayers." 

By 20 minutes to 10, the sick and leave book is duly posted in such a 
manner as to afford a ready check at a moment's glance. The monitor 
then with this book in his hand proceeds to take his account upon a 
slate, entering the names of the absentees at the back ; by a quarter past 
ten, the account slate is hung up in some conspicuous place, so that the 
master can see at a glance that the attendance is kept up to the mark. 

• Should any of our readers desire it, we shall be happy to give in a future number 
specimens of the various registers and forms, e, g., of a — 1. Sick and Leave book. 
2. Attendance Report and Register. 3. Master's Suspension book. 4. Weekly Re- 
port to the Committee. 5. Suspension Ticket. In a small school, the first four 
might be in one volume, ruled by the master or mistress, as wanted. 

t p.p. I Q.P. +S + LyfAfi»T, viz.. Present at Prayers; Gross Present; 
Sick ; absent with Leave ; 'Absent without leave ; and "Total number on the class- 
list. 
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Ordinarily he will only in passing just compare the P.P. with the T. 
of the school ; for he knows that this is the only sure test, making due 
allowance for the S. and L. About once a- week he will call for the 
S. and L. book, and just compare it with the account of the day. 
Ordinarily, as I have already remarked, he is satisfied with comparing 
the P.P. with the T., e. g., if with T. 100, he finds the P.P. 92 (i. e. 
as 25 to 23) he is satisfied, allowing about eight per cent for absence 
from all causes. He is not concerned how the eight per cent may be 
divided among the S. and L. and A. It may be 5 + 3, or 6 + 2, or 
4 + 3 + 1 ; the only test of consequence being the proportion of the P.P. 
to the T. 

At five minutes to twelve, the school is stopped, the suspension 
tickets having been filled up in the interval. Admonition tickets, as 
they are called in some schools, would of course be fatal to the plan as 
tampering with the law. By five minutes past twelve, books &c., are 
collected, and all is silent, the master standing up with his memorandum 
book in his hand, and the usher at his side holding the suspension 
tickets. As the latter calls out •* Third class," the master sets down the 
figure 3, and so ** James Thompson," (or any other name,) which is no 
sooner pronounced by the usher than all who know his residence hold up 
their hands in silence, and as quickly the monitor nominates one of them 
as the bearer, and as he does so the master enters it against " James 
Thompson" in a parenthesis, or in another column. And so the school is 
dismissed. The suspension of a boy so as to allow one of the parents 
to come to explain matters, and beg him in again within a limited time, 
say three days, is always to be spoken of as an act of grace. Strictly 
speaking, the boy's place on the school-boards is forfeited already ; the 
suspension is an act of grace, not provided by the rules. If within 
the specified time neither of the parents appear, the name is struck 
off. If one of them comes (the sooner the better), the master 
makes a favour of re- admitting the child, and warns the parent with 
all kindness not to repeat the offence. If any of the parents shew that 
they are disposed to take advantage of the kindness shown in only 
suspending* the child, by allowing it to be done three times, then 
of course the name is struck off; and if the parents come to complain, 
they must be told with kindness that they have no one to blame but 
themselves ; that by breaking their engagement and promises made at 
the admission of their child, they have forfeited the privileges of the 
school, as they knew would be the case ; that more forbearance has 
been evinced towards them than they were led, or had any right, to 
expect. 

From what has been said you will see, that in this matter of Attendance, 
perhaps more than in any other part of school business, certain great 
principles are involved ; and that the main difficulty in inculcating these 
principles lies with the parents, and not with the children. The simple 
scheme propounded to you to-day, if carried into execution in a Chris- 
tian spirit, will help to teach the parents, and children too, among other 
valuable lessons, the following ; — the importance of Law. As the good 
and wise George Herbert has said ; 
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" Schoolmasters 

Deliver us to laws ; they send us bound 
To rules of reason." 

It is all very pretty to talk about the master of a national school with 
two or three hundred boys being as a father to all of them. The true 
analogy is not that of a family so much as that of a small state or king- 
dom. Children know a good school, and always like a strict master. 
They are ready enough to learn one of the choicest lessons in the writ- 
ings of the judicious Hooker, that " of Law there can be no less ac- 
knowledged, than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the 

harmony of the world; both angels, and men, and creatures of 

what condition soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet 
all with uniform consent, admiring her as the mother of their peace 
and joy." 

(The rest of this paper, — containing answers to several plausible objections, and a 
few remarks upon the moral qualifications required and exercised by this scheme in 
the master [or mistress], and the beneficial effects upon all parties concerned, par- 
ticularly upon the genersil character of the school, — ^we are obliged to postpone to 
a future opportunity.) 



HINTS FOR THE IMPROVEMENTS OF OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
INSTRUCTION, SUGGESTED BY A RECENT 

VISIT TO CERTAIN SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. 

My dear Sir, — I helieve that I shall best meet your wish, if instead of 
sending the rather lengthened account of the several schools visited by me 
in France, I mention the few things in them which appear to me worthy of 
attention or approval. I will only preface these remarks by observing, that 
each of the systems of instruction in use, whether among our neigh- 
bours or ourselves, seems to have some peculiar advantages for develop- 
ing and directing certain faculties of the child's mind, whilst at the 
same time, with regard to other tendencies or feelings (equally impor- 
tant, perhaps, and for which other systems more efficiently provide), it 
is ill-adapted or even injurious. If I am right in this opinion, it will of 
course follow, that the best system of education would be that which 
should select and appropriate only just so much as was valuable in 
each ; and accordingly, without presuming to do more than suggest 
upon what principles it should be attempted, I have given, at the end 
of this letter, a slight sketch of such a combination. 

But, that I may comply with your request, (after expressing, however, 
my conviction that no perfection of system can compensate for the want 
of a proper presiding spirit in the master or mistress), let me proceed 
to commend in the French schools, 

1st, The manual for boys' (and girls') schools. It is suggested that 
this work should be sold* rather than gratuitously distributed, and that 



* Perhaps, if sixpence or eiglitpence were added to the cost price of this manual, 
this overplus would serve to prepay the postage for the sheets to be forwarded 
annually to the schoolmasters who had originally purchased the work. 
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every year a sheet (to be inserted as an appendix) should be printed by 
the committee of the Normal school, with suggestions and improve- 
ments, which might be embodied in a new edition whenever called for. 
In the French Manual, so minute are the directions given, that any 
intelligent person, who had given common attention to the subject, and 
possessed the happy art of governing children, might establish a school 
on the plan recommended without having seen one in action. But it is 
to the forgetful or half-taught instructor, that such a book would be 
more particularly valuable; and to these advantages might also be 
added, that whilst it preserves the method professed in the schools from 
being blamed for the errors of the individual master (or mistress), it 
enables any visitor to observe deviations, whether well or ill advised. 

2odly, A programme of (the kind of) questions to be answered by all 
candidates for the office of instructor in elementary schools. When 
joined with a corresponding book or books of instruction, it would serve 
also as a preparation for that situation, of which it was the standard of 
qualification. 

drdly. Drawing (in black chalk) upon good principles, and with a 
view to a practical application of it, t. e,, the pupil should commence 
with the human features and form, and proceed when comparative 
accuracy is acquired, to '* ornament," as applicable to furniture or 
buildings. If, as in France, drawing should be introduced into girls' 
schools for the purpose of giving facility and taste in embroidery and 
pattern-designing, it should be taught at first upon the same plan, 
but exercised upon flowers and landscapes, rather than upon designs for 
wood or stone carving. 

4thly, Music taught upon Wilhem's system, and occasionally prac- 
tised during school hours by the children marching in quick or slow 
time. 

5thly, Chronological tables, upon the French and Polish plan.'*' By 
these it would seem to be easy to obtain a much better knowledge of 
dates and history than is usually to be found in English schools, 

6thly, Fifteen or sixteen lithographed books or pamphlets, to teach 
children to read such written letters or documents as they will probably 
meet with in after life. No. 1 is of course the most easy of perusal, 
and from that to No. 16 there is a gradation to the most cramped, and 
perhaps, to boys in general, illegible hand.f 

7thly, A short and easy essay written by the upper class or classes 
once a week. In some schools in France, in place of this essay, a 
letter is occasionally dictated upon some circumstance, real or supposed, 
and calculated to draw forth and exercise the moral feelings of the 
children in the reply which they are expected to address to their 
imaginary correspondent. It has been objected, however, that this 
might have a bad effect, as requiring a child to speak and parade his or 
her own feelings, or to invent feelings and fancies. 



* " M^thode Mn^monique Franco- Polonaise." (Caron, Rue Condfe, 19.) 
t It has doubtless often been the lot of some of our readers to find that per- 
sons educated at our national schools, have been unable to decypher a letter or 
written direction. 
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8tbly, The custom, prevalent in French schools taught on the Lan- 
casterian system, of the drafts {gallic^, groupes) or small classes, saying 
all their lessons in an under tone or whisper. It appears that the sub- 
monitor and his pupils, in a small class of this kind, can distinguish 
words and sounds thus pronounced as well as in the usual loud tones to 
be heard in English Lancasterian schools. 

Mention should also be made of the advantages offered in France by 
the ** Superior primary schools'* which are established in each depart- 
ment for the carrying on the education of such boys as may have dis- 
tinguished themselves at the " Elementary schools," and thus obtained 
exhibitions (Ga///c^, bourses), as well as of those boys whose parents 
may be willing to pay for further instruction in the arts, sciences, 
languages, &c. 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO CERTAIN ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OBSERV- 
ABLE IN THE SIMULTANEOUS, BELL's, AND LANCASTER'S SYSTEMS OF 
EDUCATION, 

It is most desirable, when children are instructed in religion or morals, 
that the teacher should have a matured and well regulated mind, and as 
on these subjects children of different ages and talents are often equally 
well informed, or, at least, are equally capable of receiving information, 
in this most important part of education the simultaneous method is 
peculiarly applicable. Upon any other subjects taught in the school, 
however, gallery lessons are likewise useful, particularly when followed 
by questioning by the monitors in their classes, or by requiring the chil- 
dren to state in writing the substance of what they have heard. 

By Lancaster's arrangement of desks, writing may be well taught to 
the whole school at one time. 

The drafts, or very small classes, are adapted to the teaching of read- 
ing, spelling, and linear drawing, In the last, for instance, the sub- 
monitor having the printed copy before him, will exert himself to set an 
example to his few pupils ; and they, being nearly on a par with each 
other and with him, will strive to equal his copy. 

Bell's system of large classes with monitors and assistant monitors, is 
suited for giving instruction in arithmetic, for ascertaining the compa- 
rative abilities of a number of children in reading or spelling, for teach- 
ing history, chronology, grammar, and etymology ; by this system the 
children may likewise be easily induced to question each other upon any 
of the subjects taught. As a method of teaching religion, however, 
this last exercise is by no means to be recommended. 

The monitorial systems, whether of Bell or Lancaster, are supposed 
occasionally to render those children who are monitors dictatorial and 
conceited. In girls' schools such an effect, as shown in the manners 
and appearance of the elder children, would be most objectionable. 
This danger would be in a great measure avoided by the plan subse- 
quently suggested, in which the monitors and submonitors become 
pupils in their turn, and are often placed upon an equal footing with 
the other children. 

For reasons then such as those just mentioned, it is thought that two 
schoolrooms are required ; if possible, on the same floor, and in that 
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case, with a wide glass door between them. One room should be fitted 
up on Lancaster's plan, with desks in the centre, and a space at the 
sides for " drafts/' or small classes. The other room, in which should 
be a gallery capable of holding half the number of children in the school, 
should be fitted up on Bell's plan, and when the whole school was 
assembled here (except at meal time, for then it would be most con- 
venient for the children, whose homes are distant, to remain in this 
room), it would be divided into eight (or six) large ** classes," with 
monitors and assistant monitors. Two of such classes would form a 
•* subdivision ;" four classes, a ** division ; and each of the eight (or 
six) classes would* be broken into drafts, under submonitors, with five, 
six, or seven children in each. 

The several objects to be attained by means of these arrangements 
may be thus briefly pointed out : — 

llie master might address children on the gallery in one room, either 
in ** divisions," " subdivisions," or even in classes if thought desirable, 
whilst the remainder of the school was taught under the superintend- 
ence of the " general monitor," to read, spell, or draw by submonitcrs 
in the desk room. When the children were assembled in the gallery 
room, the submonitors would constitute the two upper classes. 

When the school was conducted on Lancaster's plan (provided the 
master was not occupied in giving a gallery lesson to other classes or 
divisions), the monitors and assistant- monitors might receive from him 
particular instruction. In fact, by this system, one great fault in the 
monitorial method of teaching, viz., the small amount of instruction re- 
ceived by the monitors, would be avoided. 

For the purposes of addressing the whole school at one time, or of 
teaching writing — the desk-room would be preferred to the gallery-room. 

As the offices of "general monitor," and "monitor,"* would have a 
small weekly payment attached to them, and those of " assistant- moni- 
tor" and " sub-monitor," would be the necessary steps by which to rise 
to these, the master would have many opportunities of stimulating his 
pupils by the hope of advancement or the fear of the contrary. 

This, then, my dear Sir, is a very humble illustration of the way in 
which, in my opinion, we should proceed in forming a general system 
of instruction for the national schools in England ; and I would beg to 
mention in reference to it, that in judging of the different educational 
institutions in France and elsewhere, I have always been on my guard 
against the very natural error of supposing, that because a school under the 
superintendence of a master-mind, succeeds, that the method adopted 
in it is applicable to all other schools ; for in our case, where regard must 
be had to economy, I conceive that would be the best system which 

* In schools containing more than 150 children, an assistant-master (or mis- 
tress) would doubtless be a useful addition, although it is believed that a good *' ge- 
neral monitor," would in most cases be suflBcient. With regard to the monitorial 
system of teaching generally, it is, however, to be observed, that it seldom, if ever, 
succeeds, unless such weekly payments are given to the monitors as shall induce the 
elder and better educated children to remain in the school as teachers. In the Cen- 
tral School at Westminster, the senior monitors or apprentices receive 5s. weekly, 
and the junior monitors not less than 9d. 



J 
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should 1)e8t aid one master of average, abilities in communicatiiig to a 
number of children, by means of certain books, the amount of know- 
ledge he possesses, or may acquire. Very faithfully yours, 

T. L, WOLLBY. 



PRINCIPLES BETTER THAN RULES IN TEACHING 

ARITHMETIC. 

Dear Sir, — ^The only thing I have to offer at present towards your Ma- 
gazine, is a translation of a French elementary treatise on arithmetic, 
which appears to me capable of enabling schoolmasters to teach the 
principles and explain the groundwork of the rules, in accordance with the 
remarks which you have made in your excellent essay on the " Importance 
of LanguEige," p. 31 . The book I allude to is entitled "Elements of Deci- 
mal Arithmetic" and merely comprises a familiar explanation of the 
four simple rules and fractions, together with the elements of ratios and 
proportions. It is the book approved of by the University of France, 
for use in the elementary schools throughout that country, and is the 
production of a good mathematician, professor of that science in the 
University of Strasbourgh. The French must be allowed, I think, to 
possess the faculty of explaining, in lucid and simple language, the 
principles of the exact sciences, in a much higher degree than English 
writers ; I know at least, in my time at Oxford, and, I believe, at Cam- 
bridge, their works on all branches of pure mathematics, were in very 
general use. I think, too, it will be allowed, that nothing can be more 
repulsive, or less capable of exercising and satisfying the reasoning 
powers, for which the study of mathematics is usually recommended, 
than the quaint and absolute rules (usually stereotyped) , omitting any 
allusion to the reasons on which the rules are founded, which distinguish 
the usual arithmetic books. The French work, on the contrary, leads 
the student from one step to the next by insensible progress, and rea- 
sons out each rule by recalling the previous step already mastered ; so 
that the whole forms one connected chain of reasoning, like that so 
beautifully displayed in Euclid's Elements. Surely such a method of 
instruction must be better suited to the purposes of education — to the 
drawing out, and training by use, the faculties of the mind, than any 
system of cramming stereotjrped rules by rote. 

We have not far to look for examples of the sort of rules of which I 
complain in our English school books. I will take a work composed 
by an eminent mathematician, LL.D. and F.R.S, &c., &c., improved and 
corrected up to 1835, and of course stereotyped. The editor of this im- 
proved work, which, we are told, has ** always maintained the highest 
reputation," as witnessed "by the numerous editions published since 
the death of its illustrious author," nevertheless confesses, that the origi- 
nal work is *' in several respects not so perfect and perspicuous in its 
plan, nor so plain and practical in its details, as the present advanced 
state of arithmetical science requires." He truly observes ; — " Nothing 
can be more uninteresting and repulsive to the mind of uninitiated 
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youth, than the dry and technical manner in which the first rules are 
generally exemplified and taught, and by this means the pupil, at his 
commencement, too frequently contracts an improper aversion to this 
necessary branch of knowledge." Accordingly, in the present edition, 
** the greatest care has been taken to smooth the way of the learner, 
and to explain the general principles, and illustrate the practice of the 
science." There will, therefore, be nothing unfair in my taking this 
book as an example of its class, with the latest improvements. 

Now imagine, Sir, (perhaps I should rather say remember, "infandum 
jubeo renovare dolorem"), the hopeless feelings of boy or girl, age from 
eight to twelve, thus initiated into the mysteries of simple division. 

Rule, 



" 1. Having written down the divisor and dividend, consider if the divisor be less 
than, or equal to the same number of the left-hand figuret of the dividend ; if so, 
write the figure expressing the number of times it is contained in the quotient; but 
if not, take one place more of the dmiAtn^ figures than are in the divisor, and write 
the number of times they contain it in the quotient as before. 

" 2. Multiply the divisor by the quotient figure. 

" 3. Subtract [or sub^tract as we always called it], the product from the same di- 
vidend figures. 

"4. To the remainder affix the next dividend figure, and write in the quotient the 
number of times the divisor is contained in this number ; multiply the divisor by 
the last quotient figure, and subtract the product from the last-mentioned num- 
ber ; then proceed as before, /rom the beginning of this article, till all the dividend 
figures are used" 

Now if that is not simple division, I should like to know what is ! 

" Multiplication is vexation, 
" Division is as bad," &c. 

To many a poor plodding lad, I have no doubt it seems very like a 
complete division of sound from sense, and confirms him in an opinion 
to which he has long been inclined, that words are only meant to con^ 
ceal a person's meaning. " Ignotum omne pro magnifico,** however, 
think the parents, and nothing are they so anxious for, as that " Our 
Will should be a scholar at summing." But, I forgot, we have not 
done with simple division yet ; accordingly, there follow no fewer than 
eight contractions, as they are called. Thus, "1. Division by any small 
number, [to be learnt after division by a large one.] 2. When ciphers are 
annexed to the divisor. 3. To divide by 1 with any number of ciphers an- 
nexed, 4. When the divisor is the product of two or more numbers not 
greater than 12. 5. When you are pretty ready at division, 6. To divide 
by any number of nines. 7, When there is a fraction in the divisor, (this 
comes about 46 pages before it has been explained what a fraction is, 
whether vulgar or otherwise.) 8. To multiply by a mixed number. 
These are the contractions." Now the boy will indeed be a numskull, 
if he has not learnt not only what simple division is, but what is the 
meaning of contraction also ; which illustrates what you so justly ob- 
serve about the importance of understanding English. Dip into what 
page we will of this manual for cramping the brains of childhood, we 
cannot fail to meet with some excellence ; but for terseness and a sort 
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of conciseness, of which Tacitus himself might he proud, I do not re- 
memher to have seen " the beat of this," — 

MIXED EEDUCTION. Rule. 

" Bring down the given number to a denomination, which is contained 
exactly in that required ; then bring it up to the required denomina- 
tion ! " 

The admiration expressed by Moli^re's Bourgeois gentilhomme, when 
he learns for the first time from his master of philosophy, that he has 
been speaking prose for the last 40 years without knowing it, is some- 
thing akin to that which I feel for the great masters of science who have 
contrived to involve the simplest elements of arithmetic in such a cloud 
of words as we find in these books. 

But, however simply and plainly the rule might be worded, I still 
decidedly object to the method, I might call it the Chinese method of 
teaching mere rules, and not first tracing out the course of reasoning 
which conducts to the rules, and thus demonstrating the principles on 
which they rest. Arithmetic is clearly a branch of demonstrative sci- 
ence ; and it appears to me to be altogether a misapplication of the 
great principle of exercising the faith of children, to insist upon their 
taking for granted, and never learning in fact, the principles of this 
science. The introduction of faith here, I think, tends to confound all 
just views of its propriety in those higher parts of knowledge which are 
within its true province. If the translation of the French arithmetic 
seems to you deserving of a place in your sheets, your readers will be 
able to judge whether my estimate of its superiority to those in com- 
mon use is well-founded. Yours very truly, 

T.T. 

[We hope that our kind correspondent will give us a free translation of the valu- 
able little book to which he refers, adapting it, wherever necessary, to the use of 
English schools. — Ed.] 



HINTS ON CATECHISING. 

REGULATIONS IN THE DIOCESE OF TOURS. 

In the last two volumes of the Educational Magazine, there was a va« 
luable series of " Hints on Catechising," collected from various authors, 
including extracts from old visitation queries and injunctions. We 
shall be glad of the help of our correspondents, and particularly of the 
gentleman who furnished the former series, in the continuation of so 
important and interesting a " catena." It is a happy circumstance of 
the times, that within the last month or two, the attention of the clergy 
has been authoritatively called, in more than one diocese, to the duty of 
obeying the rubrics and canons. We know nothing that would tend more 
certainly, or more directly, to the promotion of sound education, in the 
schoolroom as well as in the church, than the simple observance of the 
rubrics at the end of the catechism, the first of which enjoins, that ** the 
curate of every parish shall diligently upon Sundays and holy -days, after the 
second lesson at evening prayer, openly in the church, instruct and examine 
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SO many children of his parish sent to him, as he shall think convenient, in 
some part 0/ this catechism.'* 

It is, we believe, generally acknowledged, that upon this point some 
useful hints may be borrowed from churches less pure in docti ine than 
our own. With this view we have great pleasure in inserting the fol- 
lowing translation of some of the regulations on the subject of catechis- 
ing, issued by the late Archbishop of I'ours. 

"I. Catechising to take place in all the parochial churches of our 
diocese, on Sundays and festivals ; to be suspended only during the 
months of July, August, September, and October. 

"II. During the period required for preparing the young for the first 
communion, catechising shall take place on three days in the week, 
besides Sundays and festivals, and to continue for at least an hour. 

'* VI. The curates who have the charge of two parishes, are not to 
consider themselves excused from the duty of catechising in each of those 
parishes. They are to regard this obligation as one of the most essen- 
tial, and its omission as involving the most evil consequences. They 
will be reconciled to this new charge by the reflection, that they are 
promoting the glory of God and the salvation of their people.' 
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BUIIiB A CHURCH AND A SCHOOL WILL FOLLOW. 

"The money already contributed to that fund (the Metropolis Churches 
Fund), including the subscription for Bethnal Green, has secured the 
erection of forty- one additional churches ; and where a church is built, 
schools for the children of the poor are sure to follow. It is to this combined 
provision for the spiritual and moral wants of the people, that the country 
must look, under God, for the cure of its most dangerous diseases ; and I 
trust that the time is not far distant, when the legislature of this Christian 
land will again recognise the duty, incumbent upon it, of doing something 
to preserve and perpetuate its Christianity, by means of the instrument 
which has been divinely appointed for that purpose : not to supersede the 
Church's endeavours, and contributions, and sacrifices; but to aid and 
encourage them ; to answer a present demand of instant urgency, which 
admits not of delay ; and to supply that, which the Church herself will not 
be able to supply, till her wealthier members shall have been fully awakened 
to a sense of their Christian obligations.'' — Charge of the Bishop of London. 
1842. 

ON THE IMPORTANCE OF INSPECTION. 

"I should say something here on the subject of education, but that the time 
forbids, and that I spoke of it in a former Charge. I will merely observe, 
on the present occasion, that the efficiency of our parochial system will be 
most materially increased by regular and periodical inspection. With that 
object in view, I have appointed clerical inspectors of schools in different 
parts of the diocese ; and I trust that no clergyman will object to their visit- 
ing the schools under his care, and reporting upon them to me as diocesan.** 
^Ibid. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER A HELPER TO THE CLERGTMAN. 

" The next topic on which I shall touch is the state of our Parochial Schools, 
which in the several parishes differ exceedingly as to their efficiency. I will 
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state what I conceive that a Parochial Schoolmaster might be to his clergy- 
man, if things were properly managed, and I shall leave you to judge how 
far your own masters fulfil these duties. If the master has resided in the 
parish a few years, he is more likely to be well acquainted with the resi- 
dent families than any other person, and will have acquired a hold over 
the affections of the population, which he may employ in leading the 
people to look up to and revere their Pastor. He becomes interested in the 
welfare of all, and acts under the clergyman in bringing all, as one faniily, 
to Christ. He is himself seeking heaven, and regards his clergyman as the 
person of all others in the world, who is most likely to contribute to his ob- 
taining this object ; he seeks to lead others to the same blessed haven 
whither he himself is steering his course, and he hopes that his minister will 
prove the honoured instrument of bringing the little ones of the flock to 
Christ, and with this view, he works with him, and under him. The clergy- 
man superintends the whole of the education of the School, and gives assist- 
ance in raising the tone of every branch to a higher state, than it could easily 
reach without his aid. But his chief object is the religious education of the 
children, and in this he is assisted by the schoolmaster, who looks up to his 
clergyman as his teacher in Christ Jesus. 

** All this supposes two things. First, that the clergyman is able to carry 
on the education of the school, in all branches, higher than the school- 
master can ; and secondly, that he himself is seeking heaven, and trying to 
lead others there too. It is not too much to take it for granted, that both 
these particulars are true of most of us. But the whole depends on their 
being true. I will confess to you that I very much fear, that so much use 
has not been made of our schools, in this point of view, as there ought to 
have been. Some among you perhaps have not visited your schools so regu- 
larly as you ought to have done, and have thereby either not acquired or 
kept up that hold over your masters, which you would have otherwise pos- 
sessed. The ground so lost cannot be regained in a moment. It may take 
many years to recover it. Our masters have their rights as well as ourselves, 
and it is only when they are guilty of actual offences that they can be dis- 
missed. But our object should be not to turn any one out, but to reform 
ourselves and our people. We must exert ourselves to do our own duty, 
and then we shall gradually regain our real position. 

'* A schoolmaster will never be such as I have described, unless his heart be 
with his clergyman. We must win their hearts. You all know and feel 
how hopeless a task it would be if a Bishop were to try to regulate his clergy 
by the terrors of discipline alone, without the leading of love. Apply me 
same argument to yourselves and your schoolmasters, and try to improve 
them in the same way in which you would wish me to endeavour to lead you 
into a better state. 

" With regard to the quarterly visitations of the school, which the Canons 
require, I will speak when we enter on the discussion of business."' — Charge 
of the Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, 1842. 

CATECHISING, AS PBBPARATOBT TO CONFIRMATION. 

" Closely connected with our Schools, or rather, perhaps, with our Sun- 
day Schools, is that constant parochial preparation for confirmation, which 
can alone render it likely that the rite will prove spiritually beneficial to our 
flock. If a parish were well managed,^ all the younger members of it ought 
to be under a constant course of spiritual instruction. 

* "And every Rector, Vicar, or Curate, shall the first week of every quarter, visit the 
petty schools, and take an account in a book of the improvement of every child, to be 
produced as often as the Ordinary shall call for it. Canons 1703, sect 9.** 
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'* The Day School prepares them for the Sunday School, in which they are 
placed under the superintendence of the adult teacher, and the hi^er classes 
of which are under the more immediate personal care of the Clergyman. 
They constitute the class whom he catechises every Sunday, and whom 
during the whole year he is preparing for confirmation. It shall be my ob- 
ect in future years, if it please God to continue my life, to hold constant 
parochial confirmations, such as may fulfil the excellent Canon of our Insular 
Church. But then on the other hand I must expect, that you, my Rev. 
Brethren, will fulfil your part of the same Canon. That you will enter on 
and continue a regular system of catechising the children of the parish. I 
know of no better plan of doing so, in country parishes, than that which the 
Canons and Rubrics enjoin : viz., that after the second lesson in afternoon 
service you publicly question such young persons as you have appointed to 
be present.* I have now during the whole of my mmisterial life pursued 
this plan, varying in some degree according to the nature of the place where 
my ministry was exercised. I may say that I have been catechising nearly 
thirty years, and I have uniformly seen a fruit springing from this species of 
cultivation for which I must always thank God, and urge my fellow- labourers 
in the vineyard of our Lord, to pursue the same plan. The advantage of 
catechising over any other species of teaching consists in this ; that by it we 
give instruction, and not merely exhortation. The great mass of irreligion 
which prevails among us arises, I believe, from ignorance ; and a superficial 
excitement of the passions may tend rather to increase than to dlmHish this 
evil. Our people do not know the doctrines of our excellent Church, nor 
will they ever know them, till we, the teachers of that Church, are in the 
habit of explaining them. The Church Catechism is an excellent compen- 
dium of these doctrines, but in order that it may be received as it ought, it 
must be understood, and there is no method by which this will be accom- 
plished so sure, as that of explaining a portion of it every Sunday in a 
familiar manner, by (questioning the children of the parish. Till this is done, 
the catechumens vnll never be properly prepared for confirmation, and if 
they be not, we can hardly hope that they will become consistent church- 
men. I was myself never fully aware of the close connexion between the 
Church Catechism and the word of God, till I drew up a Tract in which 
the one was explained by the other.'f' I would add, that there is no one 
subject on which I find more frequent mention in the writings of him 
among my predecessors, whom we should all wish to take for our guide. 
Bishop Wilson again and again enjoins catechising, the insular Canons 
which form a part of the law of the Island enjoin it, and yet, as far as I can 
learn » it has fallen into general disuse. I feel convinced that the neglect of 
the Church Catechism has done more to undermine the true principles of 
our Church than any other one thing. While we teach by a formulary, we 
teach systematically. Without one, each man may teach what is right in 
his own eyes, and not the doctrines of the Church. — Ibid, 

SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

** I would next mention Sunday Schools, — I mean those taught by adult 
voluntary teachers. Persons who have themselves acquired a knowledge of 
our holy faith from such instruction, are best suited to carry on this work 
among their fellows, and nothing with which I am acquainted seems more 
likely to lead on these young persons in a religious course, than the being 
so engaged in promoting the work of the Lord. In my late parish I always 



• " Canons 1703, sect. 4, and Rubric after the Church Catechism." 

t '* Scripture Proofs and Illustrations of the Church Catechism.*' S.P.C.K., 206. 
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had a class or two of Sunday School Teachers, and I feel assured that if any 
clergyman will bestow an hour or two a week in guiding and instructing a 
class of teachers, he will be more likely to establish a good school than by 
any other means in the world." — Ibid. 

LENDING LIBBABIES. 

*' I must not omit to mention Lending Libraries, in which books on reli« 
gious and other subjects are furnished to the poor — to whom they provide a 
rational and improving amusement, and establish a friendly communication 
between the clergyman and his parishioners. I would observe, that if they 
are to produce any good, they must be carried on with system and regu- 
larity. I speak from experience. I never had a parish in which I did not 
establish or extend an institution of this sort, and I could hardly mention 
any instrument by which more good might be done to tliis island." — Ibid. 



We beg to recommend strongly to our readers, particularly those who are 
alarmed lest schoolmasters should now be over- educated, an admirable 
Sermon by the Rev. Canon Slade, delivered in Chester Cathedral on the 
opening of the Training College, September 1st, 1842, with an Appendix. 
(Kivingtons). Mr. S.*s well-known success as a parish priest in his own 
schools at Bolton-le- Moors, points him out at once as a fit preacher for such 
an occasion. 

A volume of Short Sermons for Children^ illustrative of the Catechism 
and Liturgy, has just appeared from the pen of the Rev. C. A. Johns, B. A. 
These sermons were preached at the National Society's Central School, 
Westminster, during the rebuilding of the church which the children ordi- 
narily attend, and are appropriately inscribed to those lay members of our 
Church, who devote their time and energies to the work of assisting the 
clergy in teaching the catechism. Our readers may depend upon the 
author for sound doctrine. 

A new School Record, or Register of Studies and Conduct, by James 
Ferguson, intended for private teachers as weU as schools, is very neatly 
printed, and less open than many publications of this sort, to the charge of 
requiring a clerk as well as a master. 

We much regret that no London publisher's name is attached to an excel- 
lent Sermon preached in Edgbaston Church, inbehalf of the Parish Schools, 
by the Rev. C. M. Collins (Hawker, Birmingham). We had marked some 
short passages for extraction, particularly those on early training (p. 14) ; 
on the paramount influence of the mother in education (p. 27) ; and on the 
importance and duties of sponsors (p. 21). 

Our grandmothers used to complain of the difficulty of procuring books 
for children. In our days a careful mother has no less difficulty in selecting 
a few good ones out of the heaps of trash and nonsense which she finds on 
every bookseller's counter. The following may be placed with confidence 
in the hands of young children : — ** Diligence and Good Temper ;" " Les- 
sons upon the Calendar;" **The Pink Bonnet;" "The Red Shawls;" 
** Out in the Dark ;" and, above all, ** Christian Courtesy." (Bums.) Some 
of the same series are open to the grave objection of "lugging" in the name 
and peculiarities, instead of quietly breathing^the spirit, of the Church. 
It is but fair, however, to mention, that we have not seen several of the 
most recent. 

We have long wished to see the Outlines of English Grammar from the 
pen of a practical schoolmaster and fair scholar, — " parcentis viribus 
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atque eztenuantis eas oonsulto ;" a mere tract, containing just the beads 
for the scholar to commit to memory, and purposely leaving much to be 
supplied orally by the master. We are glad to have it done by the 
master of the National Society* s Central School, and published at so low a 
price, as to be within the reach of every national school boy, who is rich 
enough to call a penny his own. A smsdl Etymological Manual (Riving- 
tons) also has been compiled by Mr. Wilson. It contains the prefixes and 
affixes, and a few of the principal Latin and Greek roots. 

The ChurchmarCs Almanac for 1843, on a large sheet, published by the 
S. P. C. K., on a roller, with cloth back, might be suspended with advan- 
tage in many a schoolroom, and be the means of *' diffusing useful know- 
ledge" throughout the parish. 

All clergymen (and there are hundreds so circumstanced) who find it 
almost impossible to maintain a school in a small country parish, are recom- 
mended to procure and circulate a sheet tract, published by Hatchard, enti- 
tled, WillingdoTi's Self-supporting Heading , Writing, and Agricultural 
School, 

Any gentleman well read in the classics, would be doing a service to our 
public and grammar schools, by re- editing Lloydii Dictionarium Histori' 
cum, Geographicum, et Poeticum; omitting the articles of modem history, 
&c. One great advantage of the book over more modern compilations, con- 
sists in the information being given as much as possible in the form of direct 
quotations from classical authors, and particularly the poets. 

Would it not answer some bookseller's purpose to reprint Bishop Louth's 
English Grammar ? Several of the notes might be omitted with advantage. 
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Jesus, permit thy gracious name to stand. 
As the first efPbrt of an infant's hand ; 
And while her fingers on the canvas move. 
Engage her tender thoughts to seek thy love : 
With thy dear children let her have a part. 
And write thy name, thyself, upon her heart. 

(Newton). 

document. 

The following is a copy of the address from his Grace the Primate and 
eight other Irish bishops, forwarded to the Secretaries of the Church Edu- 
cation Society, shortly after the receipt of the communication from Sir Robert 
Peel, announcing to the Primate that no separate parliamentary grant 
would be given to any society for the purposes of education, except to the 
National Board : — 

** The undersigned prelates, Presidents of the Church Education Society, 
have to announce to you, for the information of the members and friends of 
that institution, that a communication has been received by the Lord Pri- 
mate, from Sir Robert Peel, stating that Her Majesty's Government, having 
given to the question of education in Ireland very mature deliberation, have 
resolved to recommend to Parliament the continuance of the Parliamentary 
grant for the purpose of education on the general principles on which that grant 
has heretofore been made ; and that they have further resolved not to pro- 
pose a separate vote for the Church Education Society. 

**The undersigned have received this communication with unfeigned 
regret ; but they regard it as most in accordance with the respect which is 
due, and which they are anxious to show, to her Majesty's Government, to 

D 
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abstain from any further expression of their feelings on the occasion. And 
to the members of the society, who must share in these feelings, they earn- 
estly recommend the same forbearance in expressing them. 

* * Under these circumstances, the undersigned deem it to be their duty to 
call upon the ^friends of the Church Education Society to continue to use 
their best exertions to raise funds, by means of voluntary contributions, for 
the support of the numerous, useful, and well-rfegulated schools in con- 
nexion with the society — ^being persuaded that the maintenance of those 
schools is of essential service to the interests of true religion in Ireland. 

** While thus earnestly pressing upon the members of the society the im- 
portance of exerting themselves with unabated zeal to support its schools, 
the undersigned are anxious to express their * trust* — as in the year 1832 it 
has been already expressed by them and by their predecessors in the epis- 
copal office, on the occasion of the first establishment of the plan of national 
education — * that in withholding their concurrence from this system they will 
not be suspected of perverse opposition to the Government, in its endeavours 
to promote general instruction, and to heal the wounds occasioned by party 
and religious distinctions.* 

** The undersigned are desirous now, as formerly, to give just credit to 
the intentions of Her Majesty's Government, in supporting the plan of 
National Education, although the resolution adopted on the part of her Ma- 
jesty's Ministers will make it needful to persevere, in a temperate but not on 
this account less effectual, appeal to the friends of the Church Education 
Society to keep up its schools. At a time, therefore, when increased efforts 
to make known the claims of the Society throughout the country are ren- 
dered more necessary than ever, the undersigned wish to convey to all who 
are to be engaged in the discharge of this duty, their decided judgment that 
their advocacy of the society will be most in harmony with its principles and 
character, and will best promote its true interests when it is founded upon 
the] objects of the Society and its necessities, without drawing aid f^om 
any of the exciting or irritating topics which the disappointment of the 
friends of the Society might suggest. 

**With this recommendation, the undersigned willingly leave it to the 
general committee, and the several diocesan societies, to take such measures 
as they may deem best calculated to advance the interest of the society ; and 
they cannot but hope, that when the claims and wants of the society are 
thus calmly and dispassionately brought forward, under circumstances which 
make it entirely dependent upon the voluntary subscriptions of the members 
of the church, it will receive a measure of support more commensurate with 
the great work that it has to carry on, than it has hitherto obtained. But 
with whatever degree of success it may seem good to Almighty God that 
their efforts should be attended, the undersigned, and those whom they 
address through you, will still enjoy the happy assurance that they are 
acting according to His will in persevering steadily in their labours to 
maintain the honour of His holy word, and to train the children committed 
to their care in the principles of the church to which it is their privilege to 
belong. 

** John G. Armagh, 

** Edward Meath, 

*^ Charles Kildarb, 

** Robert P. Clogher, 

** John Kilmore, &c., 

** Rd. Dovtn and Connor and Dromors, 

** Samuel Cork and Cloyne, 

** Ludlow Killaloe and Clonfert, 

*' J. T. OssoRT and Ferns.** 
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Disposal op Parliamentary Grant. — Of the sum entrusted to the 
Committee of Council during the last year, 27,655/. was assigned to the 
various applicants, and accepted by them, chiefly in aid of buildings which 
they proposed to erect. Of this sum, 1 50/. went to a Roman Catholic school ; 
1,170/. to schools connected with the British and Foreign Society; 980/. to 
schools in Scotland ; and 25,355/. to schools connected with the Established 
Church. The large proportion of the total sum assigned, which thus 
appears to have been placed at the disposal of the Church, is a proof of the 
exertions now in progress among her members in this direction, and of the 
large amount of local contribution (much more than double that of the sum 
assigned from the public grant), which have been called forth towards the 
erection of new buildings for school purposes. — Journal of the Statistical 
Society/ for November, 

On the Moral Condition of the Working Classes in St. George's, Hanover 
Square. — ^At the last meeting of the Statistical Society a paper was read by Mr. 
C. R. Weld, " On the Moral and Physical Condition of the Working Classes in the 
Inner Ward of the Parish of St. George, Hanover square." The inquiry was origin- 
ated by Lord Sandon, vice-president of the society, and conducted at his Lordship's 
expense, under the direction of Mr. Weld, who selected a trust- worthy agent to visit 
the classes under consideration. The portion of the parish chosen for the inquiry is 
bounded on the north by Oxford-street, on the south by Piccadilly, on the east by 
Regent-street, and on the west by Park -lane. The population of the parish was, accord- 
ing to the late census, 66,433. The number of houses visited was 690, and the num- 
ber of families ],465, which consisted of 2,804 children, 220 of whom were ill, 2,980 
adults, and 161 aged and infirm persons; in all, 5,245 individuals. The greater part 
of the parish being occupied by the houses of the higher classes and of opulent trades- 
men, this portion of the metropolis does not offer so wide a field for inquiry into the 
state of the working classes as most others ; the latter are placed in a peculiar posi- 
tion, by their proximity to so large a number of their superiors in fortune. 

The following particulars we have selected from the report in the AtheruBum, as 
having an immediate bearing upon the design of our Magazine. 

" The moral condition of the families, as represented by a return of religious books 
found in their dwellings, is far superior to that of the working classes in Westminster. 
In St. George's parish 999 families were found to possess a Bible, Testament, and 
Prayer-book ; 50 a Bible and Prayer-book ; 48 a Testament and Prayer-book ; 92 a 
Bible; 48 a Testament, and 62 a Prayer-book; forming a total of 1,299 families pos- 
sessing religious books; 166 did not possess any religious books. The religious 
professions of the families were as follows : — Church of England, 1,233 ; Roman Catho- 
lics, 77 ; Dissenters of other denominations, 124 ; no religious profession, 19 ; 1,360 
families were in the habit of attending public worship, and 939 stated that they did 
not attend. In Westminster only one-half of the families visited attended public 
worship. 640 children attended day-schools ; 519, Sunday-schools ; and 449, infant- 
schools, making a total of 1,608 attending schools ; 1,196 children did not attend 
school; but of these 220 were too young to receive any education, and 31 were in- 
structed by their parents. The weekly payments of the children attending schools 
were as follows : Id., and not exceeding 3d. a week, 216 ; 3d., and -not exceeding 6d., 
151 ; 6d.,and not exceeding 9d., 30 ; 9d.,and not exceeding Is., 44 ; Is., and not ex- 
ceeding Is. 6d., 54 ; Is. 6d., and not exceeding 3s., 18; making a total of 514 chil- 
dren paying for schooling, and 1,094 children did not pay any sum. The newspapers 
read by the different families were as follows : The Times read by 57 families ; Chro- 
nicle, 14 ; Morning Herald, 1 1 ; Morning Post, 9 ; Morning Advertiser, 83 ; Weekly 
Dispatch, 283 ; Sunday Times, 79 ; BelVs Life in London, 23 ; miscellaneous, 56 ; the 
Northern Star was read by one family. In all there were 616 families reading news- 
papers, and 883 not reading newspapers ; 84 rooms possessed pictures of a serious 
and religious nature ; 56 theatrical and amatory ; 768 miscellaneous, and 1,266 rooms 
were without any pictures." 
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Church Education Society in Ireland. — 
It is almost needless to remind the pub- 
lic, that of late years, not only have par- 
liamentary grants been withdrawn from 
all Societies based upon Scriptural prin- 
ciples, but these grants have been ap- 
plied to further a system of education 
essentially defective, or seriously objec- 
tionable. Under these circumstances, 
the population of the country being 
exposed to the evils consequent upon the 
absence of any provision for sound reli- 
gious education, the Church felt herself 
called upon to put forth her best energies 
in this important cause, and to assert her 
legitimate right to be the guardian of the 
education of the people. The result has 
been the formation of the Church Edu- 
cation Society for Ireland, with the cor- 
dial sanction of the Lord Primate and a 
large majority of the Episcopal Bench. 

The foundation of the system of the 
Society is, instruction in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which, it provides, shall be taught 
daily to all children capable of reading 
them ; and no teachers shall be appointed 
but members of the Church of England ; 
and no interference allowed with the 
direction and control of the Parochial 
Clergyman. To him is also left the 
arrangement of the time and manner in 
which particular instruction in the form- 
ularies of the Church shall be given. 
"While the most complete system of edu- 
cation is thus established, with especial 
reference to the wants of the children of 
the Church, the Society is desirous of 
extending its benefits to the children of 
other denominations. The primary ob- 
ject being to secure suitable instruction 
fot the former, no modification can be 
allowed that would interfere with having 
it fully provided for them. But, this 
being attained, the Society is anxious that 
the latter should share, as much as pos- 
sible, in the same advantages. It, there- 
fore, invites all children to its schools ; 
and imposes no other condition, as to 
their religious education, upon the child- 
ren of Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, 
and other dissenting parents, than re- 
quiring them to learn the Scriptures in 
the manner, and under the regulations 
that have been mentioned, without the 
catechism or the formularies of the 
Church. 

To carry out the important ends above 
stated — I. The Society has connected 



itself with all the Diocesan Societies at 
present existing in the country, and de- 
sires to promote the formation of others 
where none have been yet established. 
In connexion with these Societies are 
1,189 Schools, and the number of pupils 
attending is 68,214, of whom 20,644 are 
Roman Catholics, 2,096 Dissenters, and 
45,674 members of the Established 
Church. 2. "With a view to improve the 
qualifications of teachers, by a suitable 
training, a Model and Training School 
has been established in Dublin. 3. Model 
Schools have been formed in connexion 
with the several Diocesan Societies in 
Ireland. 4. A large supply of books and 
school requisites has been obtained, and 
a depository for the sale of them opened 
at the Society's Office in Dublin. During 
the past year the supply has been greatly 
increased, and the selection of the books 
improved. The Society is deeply in- 
debted to the venerable Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, for the 
munificent aid it has, upon various 
occasions, given to this department. 5. 
The Society has commenced a system of 
inspection of its Schools throughout the 
country, and is happy to have secured 
the valuable services of Messrs. Lewis 
Mills and Henry Wm. Purdon. 

Government Scheme in Ireland. — ^The 
National Board has been obliged to cease 
extending its schools, the funds allo- 
cated for that purpose by act of Parlia- 
ment being exhausted. It is a curious 
fact, that whilst Munster has but 482 
schools in connexion with the board, 
Connaught but 208, and Leinster 642, 
Ulster, where the opposition to the sys- 
tem was considered to be strongest, has 
1,006. The number of schools alto- 
gether amount to 2,337. 

Church Schoolmaster^ Association,- — 
Patron, The Lord Bishop of London. — 
Between three and four years ago, about 
half a dozen of the Metropolitan Church 
Schoolmasters agreed to meet periodically 
at the house of one of their number, for 
the purpose of mutual improvement; 
each undertaking to read in his turn an 
original paper on some topic connected 
with schoolkeeping, which was to be fol- 
lowed up by a friendly discussion. They 
soon began to form classes for instruction 
in various branches of useful knowledge ; 
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the main design, however, being mutual 
support and brotherly counsel. " In this 
Society," it was said in an early pro- 
spectus, " the older masters may give the 
younger the benefit of their experience ; 
and in return be stimulated by the zeal 
and energy of those. Who, with all the 
freshness and ardour of novelty, are just 
entering upon their difficult though in- 
teresting course; and all may learn to 
think more deeply of their responsibility, 
and to * provoke one another to love and 
good works.' " 

The numbers have since gradually in- 
creased to above one hundred and fifty, 
and the Association has assumed a more 
definite form, having now a regular code 
of laws, and a full staff of officers. It has 
also been found necessary to secure a 
home, containing a room large enough to 
seat 200 persons. The scheme, as now 
enlarged, comprises, among other advan- 
tages, the following : — 

1. A Monthly Conference according 
to the original design, begun and ended 
with prayer, and presided over by a 
clergyman. 

2. A Reading Room with a small 
but increasing Library, consisting 
chiefly, but by no means exclusively, 
of educational works. 

3. A Monthly Meeting of the Com- 
mittee, for the general management of 
the affairs of the Society. The Com- 
mittee consists, in addition to the 
President, Treasurer, Secretary, and 
Librarian, of twelve Members, ap- 

. pointed at the Annual Meeting, and 
eligible for re-election. 

4. Occasional Lectures, or Series of 
Lectures, of which there have been 
several of great value, that would have 
done honour to societies of much 
higher pretensions. 

5. Regular Classes for Instruction, 
designed to serve the double purpose, 
of increasing the members' stock of 
knowledge, and of improving them in 
the art of teaching. In these classes 
stress is laid upon written exercises, 
and other methods of testing indivi- 
dual progress. 

6. Small District Associations, sub- 
serving the various designs mentioned 
above. In some of these Associations, 
e. g., those connected with the Lan- 
guage Class, a leader is appointed, who 
hands in a monthly report to the Pre- 
sident. 

The Society has been honoured with 
the approbation and assistance of the 



National Society, and the London Dio- 
cesan Board, and of several of the most 
distinguished friends of " sound learning 
and rehgious education." 

Any gentleman wishing to join the 
Association, or to contribute towards its 
support, may learn further particulars by 
addressing, either the Rev. G. Moody, 
Gilston Rectory, near Harlow; or Mr. 
WiNFiELD, Secretary, Church Schoolmas- 
ters' Association, Exeter Street, Strand. 

Lichfield Training and Commercial 
School. — The annual examination of the 
pupils took place on Friday, December 
16th. This school is of a mixed charac- 
ter, containing twelve pupils who are 
training to be masters, and about forty 
commercial pupils, chiefly day scholars. 
They are all educated together, under the 
superintendence of the Rev. J. Dainty ; 
the principal difference being, that those 
intended for masters are sent in rota- 
tion to teach at the National School. 
Several young men have been already 
sent out, as masters or assistants, to dif- 
erent parts of the diocese. 

The examination was conducted by 
the Dean of Lichfield, and was highly 
creditable both to the master and schol- 
ars. Two classes were formed for exa- 
mination in the doctrines of the Church, 
Scripture history, and the Prayer-book. 
Afterwards, the Latin class was examined 
in the two first books of Virgil's -^neid, 
the second class in Ovid's Fasti, the 
third in Phaedrus, and the fourth in De- 
lectus. These, as well as the historical 
and geographical classes, had got up 
their subjects very well. About twelve 
boys, and these chiefly the training pu- 
pils, went through some of the problems 
in Euclid with great accuracy. On the 
whole, the boys exhibited a degree of 
intelligence, unaccompanied by any pert- 
ness or flippancy, which spoke well both 
for their inteUectual and moral training. 
The walls were hung about with maps, 
plans, and drawings, by the pupils, which 
evinced their industry and dexterity. 

The institution, though yet in its in- 
fancy, promises to be of the greatest va- 
lue to the diocese, by sending out a con- 
tinual supply of well qualified and right 
principled masters to undertake the su- 
perintendence of the various parochial 
and commercial schools. Its import* 
ance is scarcely yet duly estimated, or, 
instead of only twelve training pupils, 
there would be from twenty to thirty. It 
is particularly requested, that the clergy 
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and masters of schools will recommend 
clever boys in their respective parishes 
or schools. Particulars may be had, by 
applying to the Secretary, the Rev. W. 
Gresley, Lichfield, or to the head-master, 
the Rev. J. Dainty. The charge for board 
and lodging is £25 per annum at the 
head- master's house ; and £15 per annum 
at the second master's. There are also 
three exhibitions of £10 each, given by 
Lord Harrowby and Lord Sandon. 

Lincoln Diocesan Board. — ^The Dioce- 
san School is now full, as far as boarders 
are concerned ; the house containing 40, 
the number for which it is calculated. 
The day-boys have increased to 35 ; so 
that altogether the attendance amounts 
to 75. A third master has just been ap- 
pointed. We regret to say, that the 
training school has yet made little pro- 
gress. This is, however, too easily 
accounted for in the report which has 
just appeared. " So long as the pay of 
the village schoolmaster is less than that 
of the labourer, and such it is in most of 
the villages in this diocese, so long we 
cannot reasonably hope that parents will 
educate their children for teachers." 

Salisbury Diocesan Board. — At a meet- 
ing of the Standing Committee, held 
December 1 7th, in the Board-room in 
the Close, it was determined to provide 
Wareham and Blandford with specimens 
of the new school apparatus adopted by 
the Christian Knowledge Society. Spe- 
cimens will be kept at Sarum, Devizes, 
Dorchester, Wareham, and Blandford, 
that the Clergy of the Diocese may see 
the improvements made in this very im- 
portant branch of school business, and 
also ascertain the prices for which they 
may be purchased. 

Portsmouth. — The Winchester Dio- 
cesan Board of Education have recently 
directed their attention to the state of 
religious education in this town and 
neighbourhood, for the children of the 
middle classes. With the exception of 
Portsmouth Grammar School, St. Paul's, 
St. George's, Mr. Frost's, Mr. Prince's; 
and Mr. Bradley's Schools, there are none 
professing to give a Church of England 
education, while some of the masters 
openly avow, that they give no religi- 
ous instruction whatever; they deem 
the matter quite foreign to their' 
particular duty. Those, however, who 
are at all accustomed to children, are 



aware how utterly insufficient the reli- 
gious instruction of the Sunday must be, 
even in an intellectual point of view, 
when compared with the more engross- 
ing topics which for six days occupy their 
attention. In consequence of this, the 
local board have communicated with the 
masters of all the schools in Portsmouth 
and Portsea, to ascertain if they were 
willing to adopt the Church of England 
system of instruction. In default of this, 
it has been deemed essential to found a 
new Middle School in the borough. The 
principal of the school, Mr. Andrews, has 
been one of Dr. Burney's assistants, and 
besides the ordinary branches of educa- 
tion, is fully competent to instruct youths 
in navigation (practically), and to pre- 
pare them for the Royal Military Colleges, 
&c. All the clergy of the two parishes 
approve of the school, and it will be 
under their immediate supervision. 
Terms, by the year : — Boarders, 28 gui- 
neas ; Day Scholars, 6 guineas ; Wash- 
ing, 1 5s. 

Worcester Diocesan TVaining and 
Commercial School. — On Monday week 
the exhibitioners connected with the 
Training School, and the pupils of the 
Commercial School, under the tuition 
of the Rev. George Elton, S.C.L., of 
Caius College, Cambridge, were exa- 
mined in Scripture history, chronology. 
Church history, English history, ancient 
and modern history, geography, and the 
classics. They underwent a long and 
thorough examination, and exhibited 
considerable proficiency, some of them, 
indeed, answering questions which 
would, for the moment, have puzzled 
many much older students. Prizes were 
distributed by the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese in the chapter room of the cathe- 
dral, in the presence of many of the ca- 
thedral and city clergy. 

Liverpool Collegiate Institution. — Pa- 
tron, The Right Hon. Lord Stanley, 
M.P. ; Visitor, the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Chester.— The Rev. W. 
J. Conybeare, M. A., has been appointed 
principal, and the schools will be opened 
immediately after the Christmas vaca- 
tion. The course of education in the 
upper school will include the usual in- 
struction in a grammar school ; the mo- 
dem languages, Hebrew, drawing, and 
music, will be taught to all who require 
them. Terms, per annum, payable quar- 
terly in advance, twenty guineas. In the 
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middle school will be taught Latin, and 
all such branches as may be required to 
fit young men for commerce or trade. 
Terms, ten guineas. The course in the 
lower school will embrace all the various 
requisites of a sound general religious 
education. Terms, three guineas. The 
exercises of these schools will be com- 
menced and terminated with prayer, at 
which the attendance of every pupil will 
be required ; and the reading and expo- 
sition of the Holy Scriptures will form a 
portion of the daily business. There 
will also be an evening school for the 
improvement of young men in the me- 
chanical arts connected with their seve- 
ral employments. 

Grammar School, Preston in Lanca- 
shire. — ^This school has been lately re- 
built in the best and most healthy part 
of the town, and furnished with every 
requisite in an elegant and commodious 
manner at the expense of a few gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood. Mechanical 
and architectural drawing is taught as 
part of the system. 

Boarding-house for Medical Students, 
— A meeting of the Grovemors of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital was held lately, 
for the consideration of a report from 
the Treasurer and Almoners, recommend- 
ing the appropriation of six houses, the 
property of the Hospital, and situate in 
its immediate neighbourhood, for the 
formation of an establishment for the 
accommodation of a certain number of 
the pupils. The report, which was a very 
interesting one, detailed the advantages 
likely to arise from providing accommo- 
dation, more particularly for pupils com- 
ing from distant places to make their 
way in the world by studious application 
to the great school of experience in the 
Hospital. It stated, that in many in- 
stances young men of great promise had 
been led into habits fatal to their educa- 
tion, character^ and prospects in life, and 
destructive of their moral sense, by tak- 
ing their chance in houses of which they 
knew nothing, remote from the protec- 
tion of parents or friends; and it feelingly 
described the consequences of such expo- 
sure. In such an establishment as 
that proposed, the young men would be 
watched over by the authorities of the 
Hospital, who would prevent, by their 
advice and assistance to the inexpe- 
rienced, a vast deal of the mischief 
which daily arose from the want of good 



counsel and the presence of temptation. 
Amongst other governors who supported 
the measure was Mr. Joshua Watson, a 
very sincere friend of the institution, 
and one of its oldest governors. The 
proposed building is to consist of a large 
dining-room, as well as bed-rooms. 

Books for the Blind. — The London 
Society for teaching the blind to read, 
having tried Lucas's system nearly four 
years, is taking measures for its general 
adoption throughout the country. 

The Model Prison. — ^We are glad to 
find that provision is made for the educa- 
tion of the prisoners. There are two 
chaplains, whose duties will be entirely 
confined to the convicts, who will be re- 
quired to attend divine service daily; 
the chapel is of a very singular con- 
struction, and so arranged that they can- 
not observe each other. Religious 
books, at the discretion of the chaplain, 
will be supplied to each cell. Secular in- 
struction in various trades, among which 
may be mentioned shoemaking and weav- 
ing, will be given daily by the school- 
masters, of whom it is intended to 
appoint one for every hundred prisoners. 

Bombay. — Clerical Superintendent 
Wanted. — ^The Bishop of Bombay has 
commissioned the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel to recommend a 
clergyman who may be willing to under- 
take the duty of superintending a school 
for the children of Europeans. The 
number of boys at present is about 130, 
chiefly the sons of soldiers. The Rev. 
G. Pigott, secretary to the Education 
Board, writes thus : — " I cannot say too 
muchof the importance of the institution, 
even in a missionary point of view. The 
whole of these children are placed out in 
life in this country, and are brought into 
hourly contact with natives, much more 
than the higher class of Europeans. A 
large number enter government service. 
Some become seijeant-majors of the 
native corps, conductors, writers, engi- 
neers, overseers of public works, stationed 
often far away in the jungle, or travelling 
as clerks to the collectors through these 
districts." The emoluments of the situ- 
ation are about 180/. a year, together 
with apartments and medical advice. 

College at Sydney, New South Wales. 
— " During the past week I have had a 
gratifying opportunity of accompanying 
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my highly-valued friend and brother, the 
Bishop of New Zealand^ to Liverpool, 
and of there explaining to him upon the 
the spot, my views as to the fulfilment of 
the design of good old Mr. Moore, con- 
jointly with those of the Society, and of 
other friends to the cause of sound learn- 
ing and religious education. His Lord- 
ship, whose great experience in such 
matters deservedly adds weight to his 
decision, expresses himself much in fa- 
vour of the proposed situation of the 
college, and quite enters into my opinion 
that there is an extent of ground pro- 
vided for the erection of a pile of build- 
ings amply sufficient for the purposes of 
a collegiate establishment in this colony 
for probably a century to come. This 
will have been rendered manifest to the 
Society, I trust, by the ground plan of 
the property which I caused to be pre- 
pared and forwarded to you last year." — 
Extract of a Letter from the Lord Bishop 
of Australia, to the S. P, C. K. 

Grammar School at Newcastle in AuS' 
tralia. — " There is another branch of my 
design for the extension of education, on 
which I shall, within a very short time, 
I trust, be enabled to forward to you a 
communication of a satisfactory nature, 
namely, concerning the property pur- 
chased at Newcastle to be the site of a 
seminary of a superior character, for the 
benefit of the Northern division of the 
colony. Towards that purchase I agreed 
to advance from the Society's grant, the 
sum of 500^ ; on the same understand- 
ing as in Sydney, that the amount should 
be gradually repaid, and appropriated 
finally towards the erection or endow- 
ment of a college. The deed of trust for 
the land is not yet completed, or it should 
have been forwarded to you by the pre- 
sent conveyance. But I am assured by 
my respected friend and constant sup- 
porter, Mr. Justice Burton, that it is in a 
forward state of preparation ; and with 
the copy of it, which shall be sent to you, 
I purpose to transmit a Report which I 
have obtained on the worth of the land 
itself; which will prove that the pur- 
chase was a highly advantageous one, 
and may at no distant period supply the 
means of essentially serving the cause on 
behalf of which the Society has made so 
noble an exertion. — Ibid. 

Schoolkeeping in Western Australia. — 
" I find it vain to attempt to convey to 



the mind of a native any idea of spiritual 
existence; they have not the slightest 
notion of a future state, nor is there a 
word in their entire vocabulary to ex- 
press a spiritual overruling power. We 
first endeavour to teach the children the 
English language, at the same time 
amusing them with the letters of the 
alphabet, &c. Their memory is surpris- 
ingly quick, but they have not long re- 
tention ; the knowledge they have ac- 
quired must be kept daily before them. 
Several of the little students spell dis- 
syllables pretty correctly, and repeat the 
Lord's Prayer and the Evening Hymn ; 
but as yet they do not understand what 
they learn by heart ; but the Lord, who 
has opened their mouth,will,inHis own 
good time, open their hearts to pray with 
the spirit and with the understanding 

also." " The native school is still in 

existence ; but owing to the want of 
co-operation on the part of the people, 
and the inability of the local government 
to afibrd further support, we have been 
obliged to fold our arms around the few 
we at first received, whilst numbers 
around us are being brought up in the 
irreclaimable habits of their wretched 
fathers. The government have given 2bl, 
a year to the schoolmaster and guardian, 
together with a pound of bread each 
child a day. We have eleven children 
receiving instruction, and Mr. Browne 
assists me in giving the children a fish or 
a piece of coarse meat occasionally, and 
sugar to mix with water, as a substitute 
for 'white man's tea.' " — Extract of a 
Letter from the Rev. G. King. 



APPOINTMENTS. 

Esther, Rev. C, Master of Kirkby Ra- 
vens worth School. 

Garvey, Rev. Rich., Principal of Pro- 
prietary School, Wakefield. 

Hill, Rev. Herbert, Head-master of 
Warwick Free Grammar School. 

Watkins, Mr. R., Master of Sir G. Mo- 
nox's Grammar School, Walthamstow. 

Whiston, Rev. R., Head-master of the 
Cathedral School at Rochester. 

DEATHS. 

Andrews, Rev. G., Head-master of 
Grantham Grammar School. 

Griffith, Rev. Evan, Head-master of 
Swansea Grammar School. 

Sleath, Rev. W. Boultbee, D.D. Head- 
master of Repton School. 
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A FEW WOREfe TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Among the various remarks upon our first number with which we have 
been favoured by friends and correspondents, the only one that has 
greatly disappointed or surprised us — and certainly we were not at all 
prepared to expect such an objection — was, that it contained nothing for 
Sunday School Teachers. " Strange indeed, if true," was the immediate 
reply, " for no class of persons has been more in our thoughts in all that 
we have hitherto had to do with the Journal." The mystery, however, 
was cleared up the next moment by the rejoinder of our friend, that he 
had scarcely observed the name of Sunday School Teacher, except upon 
the title page. Now, as it is by no means improbable that others may 
have formed the same judgment of us, and upon the same grounds, we 
take the earliest opportunity (just observing, as we pass on, if we may 
do so without irreverence, that the same argument would go to prove 
that the Holy Bible does not teach the doctrine of the Trinity, nor the 
Book of Esther the being of a God,) of stating, in few words, why we 
regard Sunday School Teachers with peculiar interest, and how the 
English Joubnal of Education is intended to be of service to them. 

There is no point upon which we are more anxious, than that educa> 
tion should always be a living thing — the bringing out, or bringing up, 
of a man; that the formation of character and habits should be 
regarded as the chief end, in every department of the work ; that train- 
ing, not teaching, should be the grand aim throughout. It is on this 
account that we object to the substitution of the modem term, ** train- 
ing," not being willing to acknowledge that the thing is new, or to take 
a part, even the best part, for the whole. The danger perhaps is, that 
our readers may be wearied by the repetition of these truisms; our 
principles, as mammas say of little children, " should be seen and not 
heard." At all events it is not necessary to dwell upon the point in 
addressing Sunday School Teachers. Their teaching is chiefly meant 
as training : they recognise practically the great principle so happily 
set forth the other day by Mr. Gladstone in his inaugural address at 
Liverpool : — 

That, although it is important to supply every man with the means of 
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honourable pursuit of his earthly calling, yet that the paramount purpose of educa- 
tion is not so much to supply a man with tools and instruments whereby he may 
fashion all things to his pleasure, as to fashion and mould man himself; so to act 
upon and form his mind, so to cherish the seed of life eternal, that he may be con- 
scious of the utter ruin of his condition, that he may not bind his view to temporary 
and perishable objects, but that, recognising that which was the state of his first 
parents before their fall, he may constantly bear in mind, that to recover that state 
is the great end of his being upon earth ; and to make him feel, that, whatever may 
be his position and his lot, whatever is about him and pertaining to him,^onstitutes 
pirt of the wonderful discipline devised by Divine wisdom for the renovation of 
human nature." 

Such being the very aim of Sunday School Teachers, in volunteering 
to devote a considerable portion of the weekly festival to the instruction 
of the children of their poorer neighbours, we cannot but regard them 
with aflPectionate interest as fellow-labourers in the good cause to which 
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this Journal is devoted ; and our strong feeling that the Sunday school 
would he hut a poor suhstitute for the week-day school, rather increases 
than diminishes this interest, since in many instances the former is the only 
chance of education within the poor child's reach. Most happy, there- 
fore, shall we he, if our pages should he found a comfort and a help to 
them in their important and self-denying exertions; and we are not 
without hope, that this may be the case, and perhaps to the best pur- 
pose where little or no allusion is made to Sunday schools in particular. 
Certainly, we shall not aim at getting into their good graces by idle 
flattery, or gossiping news, or doctrinal essays, or controversial excite- 
ment, or preaching addresses, or indeed by speaking of them or to them 
in any way as an isolated class of educators. Nevertheless, we do 
expect to be of service to them ; and, we repeat it, the more so in pro- 
portion as we treat them as fellow-labourers with others, and parti- 
cularly with the Clergy, in the work of ** sound learning and religious 
education." And this we hope to do in a manner that will at the same 
time supply the greatest, though not perhaps the most strongly felt 
defect in their whole system. 

There can be no doubt, that they generally bring to their work a con- 
siderable portion of religious feeling; and their zeal is sufficiently 
proved by their disinterestedness. And though they often complain 
themselves of their want of knowledge, yet, if we may judge of the 
teacher's information from the progress of the pupils, (for it is surpris- 
ing how much the children often learn, considering the shortness of the 
time they are actually under instruction, and that only one day in the 
week,) Sunday School Teachers are not much hindered in their work by 
any defect of this sort ; indeed the amount of information required is but 
small. The only considerable drawback to their success, humanly 
speaking, (how far they look up in faith to Him who alone can prosper 
their undertaking, must be left to each man's conscience to determine,) 
seems to arise from their small acquaintance with the general principles 
of education ; with the practical art of governing children in classes ; 
with the most eflfectual methods of keeping up the attention of numbers, 
and of teaching as applicable to all subjects ; with the art of rapid and 
varied questioning : and, in short, with what we may term the profes- 
sional part of schoolkeeping. It is lamentable to see what liberties, so 
to spesdc, many a little urchin takes with his teacher, even in Church, 
and how much trouble and annoyance he gives him in a hundred ways, 
not one of which would he ever think of with a well-trained master. 
The latter, too, finds far less difficulty in keeping up the most lively 
attention in a class of fifty, than the former often does with a tenth of 
the number. Now it is in these ways, especially, that we hope to make 
this Journal of service to those lay-helpers to the Clergy in our popu- 
lous parishes, but for whose diligence and self-denial many a poor child 
would grow up in utter ignorance of Him whom to know is life eternal. 
There is in the world a vast fund of what we have ventured to term 
professional knowledge in educational matters, which has never yet, to 
any extent worth mentioning, been brought to bear upon our Sunday 
schools. Our readers will not misunderstand us, as if we were about to 
propose any new system : nothing is farther from our thoughts. We 
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had almost said, the less of system in a Sunday school the hetter ; hut 
there we should have justly laid ourselves open to misconception. We 
will say, however, that the Sunday school should he as unlike the day- 
school as possible. Still, in a thousand ways the experience of those 
who have devoted their lives, whether professionally or otherwise, to the 
improvement of education, at home or abroad, may be turned to the 
account of Sunday School Teachers in the remotest comer of our land ; 
it may be made to increase their success as much as it lightens their 
toil. Of course, much of this will apply to parents and private teacliers, 
whom we shall often bethinking of most, when we name them least. In 
point of fact, the principles of education, and the arts of governing 
children, and of unfolding their minds, and of training them to good 
habits, are one and the same — in the family or in the school-room ; on 
the week-day or on the Sunday ; whether the pupils be of high or of 
low degree; and whether they be instructed singly or by hundreds. 
And every one practically engaged in the work, especially Sunday 
School Teachers whose object is so completely identified with our own, 
will find, that by studying the whole question, and making themselves 
acquainted with the labours and writings of the most distinguished 
educationists, they will advance with more ease and pleasure, as well as 
with more success, in what we trust is their grand aim as well as ours, 
namely, to make the school a nursery for the Church. 



ON ATTACHING THE MIDDLE AND LOWER 

ORDERS TO THE CHURCH. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS— THE ANCIENT MEANS OF EFFECTING THIS. 

My Dear Sir, — I send you a few lines on one of the problems which is 
*now engaging the attention of earnest- minded men, and which may, I 
hope, be appropriately treated of in your Magazine. The problem I 
mean, is how to raise feelings of affection and sympathy towards the 
Church in the minds of her humbler members, and thus to enlist in her 
direct service those intellectual and moral gifts, >^hich are bestowed 
as largely on the poor as on the rich. 

The great and rapid improvement of the character of the Clergy, the 
powerful way in which this is operating on the country at large, and the 
increasing respect daily accruing to the sacred profession, is indeed most 
cheering. We have all read or heard of the state of things during the 
last century, when the entrance of young men of high worldly rank or 
connexions into the Church was limited to cases where, through the 
means of family patronage, or some such channel, the certain and imme- 
diate prospect of a secular provision was open to them ; but the clergy, 
as a body, were considered an inferior caste, and not unfrequently find- 
ing their access to the houses of the aristocracy limited to the house- 
keeper's room, were led, from choice or necessity, to consort chiefly with 
the farmers of their own parish. This state of things, except perhaps 
in one or two remote corners of the North of England, has become a 
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matter of tradition. But the whole tendency of the change has been to 
draw down candidates for the priesthood (if such a mode of speech 
is allowable) from the higher classes, not to raise up neophytes from 
the lower ; for, owing to the clerical profession having become honour- 
able in the eyes of the rich in this world, so, in proportion, has the 
Church found greater facility in recruiting her ranks from that source. 
And she has consequently become less and less careful to provide for her 
poorer members, who are unable to obtain a clerical education for them- 
selves, the means of doing so. 

The clergy being thus identified with the gentry of the country, 
not so much from reverence for their sacred character, as from their 
gentle birth, another consequence has arisen, namely, that ^qu families 
have become, in common estimation, gentle likewise. So that if in any 
case the clergyman himself has sprung from the lower or middle 
classes, he becomes permanently separated from them, and absorbed in 
another sphere. It is indeed but seldom, that the occupier of the manor 
farm, or of the village mill, has the disposition or the means of educating 
his son for the Church, or the elevating pleasure of witnessing his ad- 
mission to his sacred functions ; but should this occur, he cannot look 
forward to his grandchildren resuming the calling which he himself fol- 
lowed ; they are compelled by a social necessity to struggle after per- 
manently maintaining themselves in that rank which ought to have been 
confined to the personal office of their parent. Hence originate those 
distressing appeals which are now frequently made in behalf of the 
children of clergymen, tenderly and delicately nurtured, and led to anti- 
cipate suitable prospects in after-life ; all of which is suddenly broken off 
by their father's death, and the cessation of the income, which depended 
on him alone. Hence, also, originate those schemes for the liberal 
education of such children on easy terms, well intended, indeed, but 
dangerous as tending to foster, while it cannot cure, the evil we have 
spoken of. Till the last few years, the difficulty of obtaining a title for 
orders, owing to benefices being so exclusively the subject of private 
patronage, and to the less frequent employment of curates, contributed, 
no doubt, to the exclusion of all but the higher classes from the priest- 
hood. But even the great demand which now exists for more clergy, 
and the imposition of very onerous duties, has but little changed the 
state of the case. The humblest curacies are accepted by gentlemen of 
good birth ; and not to speak of those purer motives, which are daily 
actuating young men more and more, every one with active energies, 
and wishful for the means of employing them, naturally prefers an imme- 
diate sphere of duty to the distant prospect of the bar, or the precarious 
expectation of some civil or colonial appointment. 

Now, if, together with this exclusion of the middling and lower 
classes from the clerical order there co-exists a great want of sympathy 
on their part with the Church, — and who that knows anything of the 
state of' our manufacturing towns, where Sectarianism may till lately 
have been considered the established religion ; or of the difficulty with 
which the farmer is induced to co-operate in any diocesan or even local 
good work for the benefit of the Church ; or, lastly, of the sluggish state 
of the labourer's mind, whose instinctive traditionary attachment to the 
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parish church is likely to be shaken by the first exciting preacher who 
visits his village, will deny this, — the question naturally arises, whether 
there is not some connexion between the two phenomena, whether the 
Church's loss of power over the aflfections of these classes is not in some 
measure owing to the exclusive gentility of her priesthood ? We cannot 
indeed, do otherwise than admit, that other and perhaps still more in- 
fluential causes, — the infringement of Catholic unity, and the neglect of 
many Catholic practices and doctrines, have contributed to the same 
result. But this is beyond our present scope ; as regards this, our 
minds revert to the days of William of Wykeham, and William of 
Waynflete, whose very surnames (supplied as they are by the place of 
their birth, in default of any family patronymic) attest their humble 
parentage, and we inquire of history by what means the talents of such 
men became consecrated to the Church, and her system invigorated 
by their energies. 

In the following lines I will confine myself to giving what seems to be 
the true account of the mode by which our ancestors effected this object. 
In a second letter (if you will kindly afford it admission) I will inquire 
how far this ancient mode is still available for the immediate exigencies 
of our own day, and offer a few suggestions on the best practical means 
of supplying them. 

And now to begin at once with the present branch of my subject. 
It was in great measure the endowed Grammar schools, and their con- 
nexion by means of exhibitions with the Colleges, which anciently 
gave to the less opulent classes the means, first, of obtaining for their 
children the rudiments of a really Christian and libei-al education, 
and nea^t, of carrying on those rudiments to maturity, in the higher 
sphere of the University. 

As regards the Grammar schools themselves, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that it is ft-om the Reformation period alone that these institu- 
tions bear date. Dean Colet's noble foundation of St. Paul's School 
took plaee in the last year of the reign of Henry VII. (1508), and in 
bis Life by Knight we are told that within the short period of thirty 
years prior to the Reformation, the schools enumerated in the note* 
were founded. And with regard to the numerous schools nominally 
founded by King Edward VI., it is to be observed, that most of them 



* " One at Chichester, by Dr. Edward Story, Bishop of that see, who left a further 
benefaction to it by his last will, dated 8th December, 1502 ; and then at Manchester, 
by Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, who died in 1519. Another at Binton, in 
Somersetshire, by Dr. Fitz James, Bishop of London, and his brother, Sir John Fitz 
James, Lord Chief Justice of England. A fourth at Cirencester, in Gloucestershire, 
by Dr. Thomas Ruthal, Bishop of Durham. A fifth at Roulston, in Staffordshire, by 
Dr. Robert Sherborn, Bishop of St. David's, predecessor to Dr. Colet in the deanery 
of St. Paul's. A sixth at Kingston-upon-Hull, by John Alcock, Bishop of Ely. A 
seventh at Sutton Colfield, in Warwickshire, by Dr. John Harman (alia^ Veysey), 
Bishop of Exeter. An eighth at Famworth, in Lancashire, by Dr. William Smith, 
Bishop of Lincoln, born there. A ninth at Appleby, in Westmoreland, by Thomas 
Langton, Bishop of Winchester. A tenth at Ipswich, in Suffolk, by Cardinal Wolsey, 
Another at Wymbourn in Dorsetshire, by Margaret, Countess, of Richmond. Another 
at Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire, by Sir Stephen Jennings, Mayor of London. 
Another at -ftku:clesfield, in Cheshire, by Sir John Percival, Mayor of London ; as 
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formed part of the chantries, hospitals, and other collegiate bodies, 
which fell into his hands on their dissolution by act of parliament, in 
the first year of his reign, and that his bounty consisted in re-granting 
(on the petition of the inhabitants) a small portion of the confiscated 
revenues in order to re-establish the schools.* 

Now, that the principal object of all the grammar schools, thus founded 
previously to the Reformation, was the education of youths expressly for 
the priesthood, is so well known that a single instance from Carlisle's 
History of Grammar Schools may suffice : — 

" The Parochial School at Chichester was founded by Edward Storey, sometime a 
Monk of Boxgrove, and afterwards Bishop of Chichester in the reign of Edward the 
Fourth. He commences his statutes and ordinances, with lamenting the want of the 
necessary learning in the Clergy of his diocese, to provide a remedy for which evil 
he founds this school, endowing it as already stated, and directing the head master to 
instruct, with the assistance of an usher or second master, (to whom is allotted a 
stipend of 40s. per annum,) any youth of the diocese in Latin and plain chaunt. 
From whence it appears, that this foundation is not to be deemed merely a grammar 
school, in the modern and accepted idea of that term, but rather an Eccleiiastical 
seminary for the preparation of youth for the ministry, and is placed under the imme- 
diate inspection of the bishop of the diocese ; to whose protection it is most earnestly 
recommended by the Founder." — Vol. 2, p. 592. 

This is the case of a private foundation, but the same object is (I 
believe) contemplated in most if not all the grammar schools attached to 
our cathedrals. Such, at least, is the opinion of one who, before his 
removal to a higher sphere of duty, devoted himself to the cause of 
education at home, and whose name I am thankful to be able to connect 
with these pages. After quoting the statute of the cathedral church of 
Ely relative to the grammar school, which statute, it is to be observed, is 
not peculiar to that cathedral, but regulates all those of the New 
Foundation, fourteen in number, i.e., the larger half of the cathedrals of 
England, bishop Selwyn proceeds as follows : — 

" This statute has been quoted at great length, because it contains perhaps the 
most convincing proof of all, that the intention of the founder was to draw supplies of 
candidates for holy orders from the poorer classes, to be trained up for the ministry, 
under the care of the chapter. This statute breathes the same noble spirit as the 
charter — " That piety and useful learning may in our Church continually spring up, 
grow, flourish, and, in due season, bring forth fruit, to the glory of God, and to the 
advantage and honour of the state," &c. This preamble expresses, in very forcible 
words, what seems to have been the object of the founder, viz., to nurture and foster 
humble merit, at every period of its growth ; to select from the children of the 
poor, the youths of greatest promise, to train them in the Cathedral School; to 
maintain them in the University, by the cathedral scholarships ; to prepare them for 
orders in the cathedral class of theology ; to employ them in the subordinate ministry 
of the cathedral and diocese ; and, in the end, to reward them with the cathedral 
patronage. 

" It appears therefore quite evident, that the degenerate free-schools, which are at 
present attached to some cathedrals, do not realize the intention of the founder. He 
could not have wished the boys to be instructed in " the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew 
languages," merely as a qualification for apprenticeships, or other commercial appoint- 
ments. He could not have desired that the boys should be (as much as possible) 

also another, by the Lady Thomasine, his wife, at St. Mary Wike, in Devonshire, 
where she was born ; and another at Walthamstow, in Essex, by George Monnox, 
Mavor of London. 1515. Besides several other schools in several parts of the king- 
dom."— ^nig-A/'* Life of Colet, p. 100. 

* Strype's Ecclesiastical Memorials, 2, 2, 282. 
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such only as had shewn a natural aptitude for learning, if he had intended that, at 
the age of seventeen or eighteen, the door should be closed against their further 
advancement. He could not have required them to come to the school, prepared with 
a knowledge of reading, writing, and the first rudiments of grammar, if he had 
designed them to fill situations for which those acquirements would be amply sufll- 
cient. We must therefore suppose, that the main object of this foundation was the 
promotion of piety and of the glory of Grod, by the education of able ministers for the 
service of the Church." — Are Cathedral InsHtuHons useless ? p. 58, 2nd edition. 

With regard to schools founded subsequently to the Reformation the 
case was indeed somewhat different; — the promotion of the glory of 
God and the good of His Church continues the object of Education ; but 
it is to be attained by the general discipline of the scholars rather than 
by their special devotion to the priesthood. I will give a few instances 
of this from the same work : 

King Edward the 6th founded the Grammar School at Crediton, that 
the Children of the county of Devon 

" May hereafter from their infancy be endued with more polished learning than 
was formerly usual, so that when they arrive at maturer age they may go forth 
better instructed, thinking thus certainly to adorn and ornament not less with lite- 
rature than with wisdom the English Church of Christ." — Carlisle, vol. I, p. 255. 

In 1552, the same King founded the Grammar School at Louth, 

** That good literature and discipline may be difi'used and propagated," that youth 
may be brought up to " science," " it being as it were the foundation and growth 
of our commonwealth." — ^Vol. 1, p. 822. 

Merchant Taylors* School was founded in 1561, 

" For the better education and bringing up of children in good manners and lite- 
rature." — ^Vol. 2, p. 49. 

The Grammar School at Hertford was founded in 1617, 

"Pro eruditione puerorum in lingull Latin& et aliA politiori literaturtl." — Vol. 1, 
p. 547. 

Still it is to be observed, that in all these cases, a liberal education — 
an education, that is, forming the best basis for a subsequent theological 
one, and qualifying a scholar for admission to our great theological 
seminaries — the universities, is carefully provided. Every apt scholar 
therefore, however humble of birth or destitute of resources, on leaving 
these schools had, as far as mental culture goes, the clerical profession 
open to him. 

And thisjidea of educating the poorer classes, liberally, continued down 
to a much later period than may be supposed. In 1692 Gilbert Hannam, 
a coverlet-maker, founded a grammar-school for the benefit expressly of 
" the poore men's sons of Midhurst," at which the children were to con- 
tinue " till they understand the Latin and Greek tongues and be fit for 
the University." — Vol. 2, 606. Another late instance of the same in- 
tention on the part of the founder, — extending, as it does, to the special 
object of training his poor scholars for the priesthood, and indicating by 
the phraseology that he was almost puritanical in his doctrines, and 
therefore, that a sense of the benefits of such a connexion as we are 
advocating, has been by no means exclusively felt by any single school 
or party in the Church, — I will quote more at length. In 1647 the 
Rev. Abraham Colfe, Vicar of Lewisham, founded a grammar-school 
in that place, the free scholars of which are to be 
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Destitute orphans, the children of parish-pensioners and of Day-labourers, Handy- 
crafts'-men, mean Tradesmen, painful Husbandmen, or of any other honest and 
godly poor persons, in evefy parish, so that the children be of a good wit and capa- 
city and apt to learn, who shall be always chosen in the first place, before the children 
of them that be of better ability." 

Some of these, after being strictly examined and found every way 
fitting for their skill in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, are 
to be sent to one of the universities, and to have each an exhibition 
of £10 per annum for seven years. And the exhibitioners are to set 
down under their hands in the Book of Records before the Minister 
and Church officers of Lewisham, that they purpose 

" By God's grace, if the Lord seem not to hinder them by oflFering a very fair 
opportunity of present employment to God's glory, in another calling, at or before the 
end of eight years, to take upon them the function of the ministry, and in the mean- 
time, while they stay in the university, that, through God's help, they will take each 
of them the degrees, both of Bachelor and Master of Arts, and duly take Sermon 
Notes : — ^that they will preach one or two Sermons in Lewisham Church, will set 
forth a few Sermons in print, and do their endeavours to write some learned com- 
mentaries on the Holy Scripture or other Books of Divinity, and will give one book 
always of every book they print, and also the copy of all their Sermon Notes, to the 
Public Library at the School ; — yea, and if God enable them, that they will do some 
further good for continuance to the parish of Lewisham." 

One extract more from this will I must be allowed to make, although 
bearing less directly on my subject, because it so well illustrates the 
Founder's tender care for his school. He directs that 

" If any of the proper pastors and ministers incumbent of the several Parishes of 
the hundred of Blackheath, and also of Chislehurst, have any sons, every one of them 
shall have full power and liberty to send one son, yet but one only at once, out of 
one house, to the Grammar School, to be taught freely, yet with this condition, that 
every such minister that useth this privilege, being not far from the School, do take 
the opportunity at least once in every two or three months, to visit the Grammar 
School, and for one or two hours, strictly to examine the scholars of the Higher and 
Lower Forms, about the books they learn, the manner of teaching, the daily exercises 
they make, and how they profit therein. And this I humbly and earnestly request 
in love." 

After reading such admirable provisions, how painful it is to find 
Mr. Carlisle's account conclude with this sentence : 

" At present neither Latin nor Greek is taught in either of the Schools ; and the 
Exhibitions are never paid, as there are no Scholars at Lewisham to profit by them." 
Vol. I. p. 579. 

So far we have been engaged in considering what were the means 
which our ancestors employed to give the children of the poor the 
rudiments of such an education as would qualify them for the priest- 
hood. We have to consider next, what means they employed to Carry 
on this education to maturity. 

These means (as I have already hinted) were the connexion of each 
Grammar School with some college in the Universities, — such con- 
nexion consisting as well in pecuniary exhibitions as in a salutary super- 
vision and control, the appointment of the master being also generally 
vested in the hands of the College. The advantages of this con- 
nexion are obvious ; you will find them adverted to by Robert Nelson 
in his Life of Bishop Bull (p. 10) and a copious list might doubtless 
be formed of good servants of the Church, who without their aid would 
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never have engaged in her service. In the case of Merton and Mag- 
dalen Colleges in Oxford, a peculiar and most beneficial relation was 
established between the exhibitioners and the Masters of Arts, Fellows 
of the College, in that, to one or other of them each poor scholar on 
his fbrst entrance was assigned, sleeping in his room, attending upon 
him in the college hall, and receiving from him, in return, direction as 
to his studies, and advice as to his conduct — all of this valuable and 
systematic according to the character of the individuals, but in no 
case destitute of more or less moral influence upon the mind of the 
young students. 

Such then was the state of the case up to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, that such is the case, alas, no longer, it is needless to 
prove. Mr. Carlisle's pages, and those of the Reports of the Charity 
Commissioners, present the sad picture, one after another, of Grammar 
Schools and their dependent Exhibitions falling into desuetude and 
decay. But except for the purpose of specific redress it is useless and 
invidious to particularize ; nor is there any reason why we should single 
out any class of men for censure. When the importance of these insti- 
tutions ceased to be recognized, the colleges, as a natural consequence, 
ceased to exercise with vigilance their visitatorial power, trustees appointed 
masters carelessly and partially, masters when appointed neglected their 
duty. All the tendencies of the last century were towards comfort and 
respectability, not to selfdenial and humbleness, nor consequently to a 
poor and devoted order of clergy. The will of a benefactor to the 
grammar school at Exeter, bearing date 1745, contains the following 
sentence : — " I admit boys of larger fortune to enjoy this exhibition, 
that they may have some depth of soil of their own, and grow up and 
"flourish in it, that I may not, by making it a mere charity, increase the 
number of starved priestlings," What a contrast is here to the direc- 
tion of the Vicar of Lewisham, just a hundred years earlier, that his 
free scholars (who were to ** take upon them the function of the Minis- 
try") were to be *' destitute orphans, the children of mean Tradesmen, 
painful Husbandmen, or of any other honest and godly poor persons." 
As an illustration of the same change of feeling I may mention a fact 
communicated to me by the Fellow of a College, on which several coun- 
try schools are dependent, that frequent entries occur in his college 
books of exhibitioners sent up from these schools, at different periods, 
till within 100 years ago, but that after that time such entries altoge- 
ther cease. 

I have now given you my ideas of the ancient mode by which per- 
sons not of gentle birth were enlisted in the service of the Church. 
The cotisideration of how far the same course of action is within our 
own immediate power, and if not, what may be the best substitute for 
it, I hope to be allowed to offer next month, and will now subscribe 
myself, Dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

S. F. W. 
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THOUGHTS FOR SCHOOLMASTERS.— No. I. Politics. 

I. 

The Schoolmaster — like every other man, from the peer to the peasant, 
who knows that he has an appointed calling, and that it is his duty to work 
in that calling — feels that his own work is the most important to him; that 
he must make it the first business of his life ; tliat he must look at all other 
things as bearing upon it ; that he must consider them as interesting and 
valuable to him in proportion as he can make them further this main end. 
If he can really do this — if he can thus concentrate the whole energies of his 
heart and mind and whole life upon his work, what a manly vigour of cha- 
racter will he attain to— with what strength and vnsdom will he do his 
duty! 

11. 

The Schoolmaster is a man and an Englishman, and all the manifold 
thoughts and feelings which belong to those glorious names are his birth- 
right and inheritance : he may enter into possession when he pleases, and 
the more he spends of his riches the more they will multiply. 

III. 

To possess and enjoy this inheritance, to make all thoughts and feelings 
and interests minister to the business of life, are the same thing. That it is 
a good thing, that it is most practical, and most practically connected with 
the every-day work of school-keeping, will pot be denied by the schoolmaster 
who feels how high and honourable his office is : but he may ask, How is it 
to be realized? 

IV. 

I answer, By a habit of replecting upon all that passes within and vrith- 
out you, — by reflecting upon it in reference to your daily duties. If you 
will only beUeve that there is a bond of unity, by which all things in heaven 
and earth are held together, if you will believe that all the events and cir- 
cumstances of your daily life have a relation to each other, and to you your- 
self as the proper centre of them, you will soon begin to see the proofs of 
that relation, the traces of that bond, and they will become continually more 
and more plain to you, and their practical influence upon your mind and ac- 
tions more powerful and steady. I will illustrate my meaning by a few 
words on the subject of our commonest talk — that of politics — and show how 
living and practical a relation it has to education. 

V. 

All Englishmen are politicians. We may have what theories we please 
about its being right or being wrong, but the fact always remains the same, 
and like every other fact should be turned to account by a practical man. 
First, then, the Schoolmaster, because he is an Englishman, is, and is certain 
to remain, a lover of politics : and, secondly, all his scholars are for the same 
reason sure to be pohticians also, as they grow up, without any aid of his. 
And therefore, unless there be a real and practical relation between educa- 
tion and politics, a great part of the most earnest thoughts and feelings of 
the master are unconnected with a work which, whether we consider its dig- 
nity or its difficulty, may fitly claim his entire devotion, and are inevitably 
dissipated on this subject of politics : while on the other hand the boy has 
received a training which has no reference to, no bearing upon, the like 
thoughts and feelings of which the germs are already in his mind, and which 
will assuredly break forth in the earliest dawn of manhood into exuberant 
life— it may be into rank and baneful life. 
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VI. 

If the link between politics and education, which we thus seem to want for 
the purposes of our ordinary work, really exists, it is clear that we must look 
for it in some other region than that of newspapers, and debates, and party 
excitement. I should perhaps suspect the working abilities of the man who 
is afraid of the noise and dust which these make — for to complain of these 
seems to me very much as if a man were to object to the commerce of 
London because it makes the Thames dirty — ^but unquestionably they must 
not be allowed to penetrate into the school, or the schoolmaster's study. 
True wisdom is never found but in the retirement and silence of the heart; 
and only he who habitually gives himself up to its calm and holy influences 
can hope to see those influences active in his school. If the master must 
first know whatever his scholars are to know, still more needful is it that he 
should first be whatever he would have them become. 

The following thoughts are gathered from writers who have risen above 
the turmoil of party strife, to dwell in that quiet and religious region of 
light, and who have there seen the real and intimate relation of politics and 
education. 

VII. 

A Nation, like an individual, grows — physically, intellectually, and morally : 
it has a childhood, a boyhood, and a manhood; it attains its full stature only 
in many centuries; and though many nations have perished, it has been 
through the diseases of national wickedness, not from any inevitable decay. 

That which makes a nation out of wild and savage tribes, is the giving 
it the heart of a man, as the prophet Daniel says : and this heart was given 
to our nation by the preaching of the Gospel to our British and Saxon an- 
cestors. Thenceforth we discern a conscience in the nation by which it could 
distinguish between right and wrong, between righteousness and crime, be- 
tween order and disorder, between justice and injustice; and which, calling to 
its aid the intellectual powers which it thus first awakened, enacted laws for 
the maintainance of these distinctions. "We see this conscience not only re- 
cognising the relations and duties of the several members of the nation to 
each other, but at the same time acknowledging that all these are con- 
nected with, and dependent upon, the relation of the nation to God. So 
the nation became religious as well as orderly : it not only had kings and 
laws, but acknowledged that God was its invisible King, and Lawgiver, and 
Judge, and that its several earthly princes were His representatives, and that 
by His grace thev ruled and decreed justice. It also instituted national 
worship as the highest and most practical acknowledgment of this fact of 
God's government of the land. 

VIII. 

The education — the gradual and orderly development of the whole cha- 
racter and mind — of the boy, is only carried on amidst many discouragements 
and failures ; he again and again yields to innumerable temptations which 
he vras bound to resist; he too often seems to choose evil rather than 
good; he many times goes back instead of forward ; and in all these 
things the master who is faithful to his charge feels continually that it is only 
God's might which can at last bring the work to a successful issue. And 
just so is it in the history of the growth of our nation, and of its education 
by kings and lawgivers, and clergy, and patriots of whatever rank or name. 
I need not give instances : English history is full of them ; nay, the growth 
and education of the nation, and the progress it has made, by God's blessing, 
amidst all the obstacles of its own ignorance and sinfulness, even during the 
period of our own generation — the way in which these things have threatened 
it with destruction, and in which God has enabled it to resist and triumph 
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over these vices in its constitution — may be not obscurely traced, if we only 
accustom ourselves to look for them. 

IX. 

Though a nation may — nay, if it deserve the name of a nation, must — 
be religious as well as moral, must worship God as well as have just laws, 
yet it properly and essentially belongs to the earth and to this life. It 
worships God because He is the Lord of the earth ; it is religious and moral, 
because religion and morality * have the promise of the life that now is.* 

X.- 

The State has the greatest interest in the education of its whole people, 
because nothing else is sufficient to make them orderly, obedient, and 
patriotic subjects : but it is to make them these — to insure their being good 
citizens of this their earthly country — that a state or nation is bound to 
promote education. It is not bound to desire that they should be * members 
of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven;' this 
is not its business, and if it attempts to meddle with this, confounding its 
own office with that of the Christian Church, it onlv ends with persecution, 
and every violation of all the rights which Christianity requires to be 
held most sacred. 

XI. 

Though the State needs education for its own national and temporal ends, 
it has not, and cannot have, any machinery of its own which will answer the 
purpose of supplying such an education : for a state can only deal with 
the outward tangible acts which are the results of a moral or immoral 
habit of mind and heart in the people, and will in vain try to reach 
the mind and heart themselves. Therefore it must call in the aid of 
the Catholic Church, to be the Educatrix of the people. This our nation 
has done from the earliest times of English history. The Church came 
into this country to preach the Gospel, to bring men into the spiritual 
kingdom of Christ, and to train them so to live in this world that they 
may at last inherit eternal life. And though the State did not for its own 
purposes want these things taught, yet it was so certain that in teaching 
them the Church would make men good English citizens and sub- 
jects as well as good Christians, that it incorporated this Catholic 
Church into a national institution, of which the very office (as far as the 
state was concerned), should be to educate the nation, and to conduct 
national worship by which its moral life is sustained. The Church, and 
the Church only, could do the work the State wanted, and it alone can do 
it now : if it does it effectually the State has no concern with what it may do 
besides for its own purely spiritual ends. 

Edw. Strachey. 



INFANT SCHOOLS IN TUSCANY. 

My dear Sir, — If in your opinion " a Visit to the Schools in France" 
may have suggested some useful hints to the English Education- 
ist, you will perhaps deem the following brief account of Infant 
Schools in Florence not less worthy of being inserted in your journal. 
In Tuscany, indeed, with much more reason than in this country, the 
moral and physical degradation of a part of the labouring class has long 
been a subject of painful observation and reflection to the philanthropist ; 
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but if there the consistent, and for several years continued, endeavours, 
of some of the leading gentry have been successful, far beyond expecta- 
tion, in remedying the evil complained of, we might surely hope, that a 
nearer acquaintance with the plan they have adopted, and a conviction 
that such benefits do really arise from it, would lead us, not only to 
admire, but to imitate them. 

About twelve years ago, several distinguished individuals, among 
whom it will perhaps be sufficient to name the Marquises Torrigiani, 
Rodolphi, Guicciardini, Count Demidorff, and i Signori Enrico 
Meyer, Franceschi, and Vaissieux determined to make some effort to 
improve the condition of the population in Florence and its vicinity; 
for, whilst ignorance and superstition had debased the mind of the 
mass, poverty of living, scrofula, low fevers, and opththalmia, had 
increased the weekly biUs of mortality, leaving the convalescent sur- 
vivors too often a burden to themselves, their families, or the state. The 
comparatively recent establishment of Infant Schools in England and 
Germany suggested the first attempts ; but, as a two-fold object was to 
be attained, both to induce the parents to send their children where 
they might be morally, religiously and intellectually trained, and to 
strengthen the constitution of the little scholars, there was offered to 
each child who attended the school a good substantial midday meal of 
soup, thickened with vermicelli, macaroni, or some other of the Italian 
" paste :" — and although this last part of the plan, upon the liberal scale 
adopted, was doubtless attended with much expense, it did not deter 
these gentlemen, whose incomes were in many cases very moderate, 
from making the sacrifice required. 

As the infant schools in Florence, Pisa, and Leghorn, whether for 
boys or girls, are conducted very much upon the same model, it will be 
sufficient to give a description of one of them. An " asilo infantile," 
then, as they are named, consists of five separate rooms, in which the 
children are classed according to their ages, or (what is very nearly the 
same) corresponding capacities. The age of admission is the same as in 
England, but the boys are retained in the school till they are eight years 
old, and the girls, for whom no other school is provided, till they are 
ten or twelve. To the upper class of boys alone is there a master ap- 
pointed, the female mind being considered as best adapted for the 
instruction of very young children; — and to each other room or class a 
mistress, who seldom undertakes any other department than that first 
assigned to her. The simultaneous method of instruction is preferred in 
the " asili ;" but at eight years old at latest, the boys are transferred to 
a school on the monitorial system, (" di mutuo insegnamento*') whilst 
the girls, on the contrary, are encouraged, as was before mentioned, 
to remain until they go out to service. 

With regard to the books used, the method of questioning, &c, the 
German and English models have been followed, so that the chief 
points of difference between the Infant Schools in this country and in 
Italy may be said to consist, first, in the entire separation of the sexes 
from the very earliest age (in my opinion, not only unnecessary, but 
ill-advised) ; secondly, in the greater number of mistresses employed 
(for the reason stated above, and also because in each school five or six 
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adult instructresses are required) ; thirdly, in the regular and marked 
transfer from one class or room to another, no child being allowed to 
be so removed till his age and acquirements furnish a motive for the 
change — in the opinion of Italians, I should observe, a great improvement 
upon the plan of having all the children of an Infant school in one 
room — ; and, lastly, — though not, I dare say, least in the opinion of most 
parents and children, — in the comfortable and substantial meal which 
is every day given to each little scholar. 

In describing the benefits arising from these arrangements, I will use, 
as far as may be, the words of one of the directors, who kindly accom- 
panied me in a visit to a school of the kind. " Look," said he, " at 
the difference of the children in the first or junior class, as compared 
with those in the fifth, or even fourth and third classes. When first 
admitted, many of the poor creatures have weak eyes, emaciated bodies, 
and seem almost bewildered by the kindness and care shewn to them ; 
but as you pass from one room to another, you may mark the change in 
their countenances and general appearance. The gradual advance in 
age is^not sufficient to account for tiiis rapid improvement and develop- 
ment, whether of mind or body, and by the time they have been four or 
five years in this school, I would chjdlenge any nation to produce me a 
more intelligent or healthy set of little happy beings. There is one 
other test of the value of the aid aflforded by these institutions, of 
which there are six in this town, containing from two to three 
hundred children in each ; viz. that for several years past, parents do 
not have recourse to the Foundling Hospital* to the same extent as 
formeily, for bringing up their offspring, but are able to listen to the 
dictates of natural affection, which urges them to retain their little ones 
in their own care : For with the slight addition of a small roll, morning 
and evening, to their daily meal at the school, they are no longer obliged 
to consign them to the State, once the only alternative to death by starv- 
ation and disease. And to you, sir," continued my benevolent and phi- 
losophic informant, " I will confess, that I look to the moral, religious, 
and intellectual education received at such institutions as these, for the 

* " At the Foundling Hospital (I'Dspedale degli Innocenti) in Florence, whilst no 
child of tender age is refused admission, neither are any questions asked of those who 
bring their offspring and consign them to the care of the state. 

Whatever may be thought of the tendency of such institutions as regards the mo- 
rals of the people, all visitors must admire the attention to cleanliness and comfort 
which is everywhere observable. Healthy nurses are engaged, and of course it often 
occurs that amongst them might be found the mothers of some of the children. As an 
assistance in nourishing so numerous a little colony, a flock of she goats is kept, 
and to each of these animals are assigned two infants. It is a striking sight when 
they come from pasture in the evening, and at the cry of their nurslings, which each 
can accurately distinguish, hasten where placed in low cradles these are anxiously 
awaiting their arrival. There are five of such establishments in Tuscany, upon each 
of which between 7000 and 8000 human beings depend, either altogether or in part 
for their maintenance. The children soon after admission, unless they be in ill 
health, are sent to the houses of farmers or labourers willing to receive them, and who 
have a liberal weekly payment on their account. As they grow up, this sum gradually 
diminishes, and at sixteen years of age altogether ceases. It is much to be lamented 
that no provision is made for the instruction of these infants, although it is said, that 
in almost all cases they share with the children of the family into which they have 
been, as it were, adopted, any advantages of education which these enjoy." 
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regeneration of my country. According to my views, the only revolu- 
tion worth contending for, is that which necessarily results from the 
enlightenment of public opinion, — to that master spirit both the ruler 
and the ruled must bow; and when that is attained, it matters not 
greatly under what form of government we live, for all laws opposed to 
it, whether in the statute book or not, must remain a dead letter. 
Whereas revolutions, in the common acceptation of the term, by the 
contempt of all authority, human and divine, by the recklessness of life, 
and the abandonment of principle which too often accompany their 
outbreak and progress, are far more likely to retard than to promote 
our advancement towards it." 

Such, then, my dear sir, were the opinions, and I believe words, of 
my Italian friend ; for, believing them to be replete with justice and 
good feeling, I wrote them down at the time. They might indeed be 
commented upon at some length, but as they treat partly of a subject 
only indirectly connected with this Journal, I will not dwell upon them 
at present, but conclude in the hope that, should this brief statement of 
facts convince any persons of wealth or influence that the rising gene- 
ration of some poor and neglected district in their neighbourhood might, 
under God, be raised from their sad condition in the course of a few 
years by some such means as have been adopted with success in Tus- 
cany, Ihey will not be deterred by the reflection, that it would cost a 
somewhat greater sacrifice of time and money than they had contem- 
plated in their charities,* but will " go and do likewise," 

Faithfully yours, 

T. L. WOLLEY. 



INTERCHANGE OF REPORTS AND OTHER 

DOCUMENTS. 

Mr. Editor. — As your Journal will not fail to be seen by many of the 
secretaries connected with our Boards of Education, I am induced to 
ask you whether, through the medium of the National Society, or by 
some other communication through the metropolis, it could not be 
arranged that facilities should be given for the interchange between 
secretaries and inspectors, of reports and other local documents. In 
the notices in your first number, you specify three reports as of great 
value. The very important one of the London Board, advertised in the 
Ecclesiastical Gazette, I had obtained through a bookseller, but know 
not how to become possessed of the other two. If each Board w^ould 
send the overplus, or a certain suggested number, of its own documents 
to an assigned oflice or shop in London, and thereby become entitled, on 
application at the specified place, to receive a copy or two of like 

* " It has been ascertained that in most parts of England a good substantial soup 
might be provided for fifty infants at the rate of five shillings per diem. If the little 
scholars attended for five days in the week for forty eight weeks, this would amount 
to sixty pounds per annum." 
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documents furnished by other Boards, much might be accomplished in 
furtherance of the idea thrown out, with hut little machinery. A 
notice of such office or shop in your Journal might be found all that 
is necessary for initiating so desirahlc a system of interchange. The 
results of this simple experiment would soon shew in what particulars 
the plan might need lilHng up. With sanguine anticipation of much 
practical benefit from the undertaking in which you are engaged, I beg 
to remain, Mr. Editor, yours faithfully, 

J. H., 
Hon. Sec, for Board of Education for the Archdeaconry of Stafford. 

[This hint is a valuable one. Upon inquiry at the office of the National Society, 
we flnd thnt it has only been hy accident that a notice exactly meeting our corre- 
Bpondenfs wishes, wliich appeared for BCreral years successifdy in their Annual 
fieport, has hecn omitted of late. The number of each document therein suggested 
was SO ' of coarse a lu^er number would now be required. The expeiiment, bow- 
ever, can he made at once. — Ed.] 
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The spot on which Christ's Hospital now stands was formerly occupied 
by the society of Grey Friars, which was remoTed from Cornhill some time 
in the fourteenth century. After the dissolution of the reUgioua houses, the 
building was used as a store-house for French prize goods. But in the year 
1546, Dr. Ridley, then one of the chipl^ns to Henry VIII. was directed 
by the king to announce in a sermon preached at St. Paul's Cross, that " the 
House of the Grey Friars, and the Hospital of St. Bartholomew, in Smith- 
field, were to be g^ven to the Mayor and Commonalty of London, to settle 
the maintenance of a parish church, and for relieving the poor." Christ 
Church was soon afterwards endowed, but it does not appear that anything 
was done at that time towards carrying out king Henry's mtention regarding 
the poor. 
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In the beginning of the year 1553, Ridley, now Bishop of London j 
preached before king Edward VI during his illness. The bishop insisted 
strongly on the duty of giving to the poor, and called upon the rich and 
those who were in high stations, to be ** merciful to the poor, and to 
travail by some charitable way and means to comfort and relieve them." 
The king shortly after sent for Bishop Ridley, and (in the words of Stow) 
** caused him to come into the great gallery at Westminster, where (to his 
knowledge, and the king likewise told him so, ) there were present no more 
persons than they two ; and then made him sit down in one chair and he 
himself in another, and caused the bishop, maugre his teeth, to be covered, 
and then entered into communication with him." After thanking Ridley 
for his sermon, the king said, '* I took myself to be especially touched by 
your speech, as well in regard of the 'abilities God hath given me, as in 
regard of the example which from me He will require ; for as in the king- 
dom I am next under God, so must I most nearly approach Him in good- 
ness and mercy ; for as our ifiiseries stand most in need of aid from Him, 
so are we the greatest debtors — debtors to all that are miserable — and shall 
be the greatest aCccountants of our dispensation therein ; so direct me, I 
pray you, by what particular actions I may best discharge my duty." The 
bishop, taken by surprise, ** could not well tell what to say," but after 
some hesitation, he proposed to the king that he should write to the lord 
mayor, ** willing that he should call unto him such assistants as he should 
think meet, to consult of this matter." 

Ridley waited till the letter was written, and was then commanded by 
the king * * not only to deliver the said letter himself, but also to signify 
unto the mayor, that it was the king's especial request and express com- 
mandment, that the mayor should therein travail, and so soon as he might 
conveniently, give him knowledge how far he had proceeded therein." 

Sir Richard Dobbs, the lord mayor, ** joyfully received the letter, and 
agreed with all speed to forward the matter, for he favoured it very much." 
A committee of aldermen and commoners was formed, and * * by the good 
diligence of the bishop, the business was well followed." A document was 
drawn up by the committee in which the poor were considered under three 
heads: — 1. The poor by impotency ; that is, the aged and the young, the 
blind and the lame. 2. The poor by casualty ; that is, the wounded soldier, 
the decayed householder, and those visited by any grievous disease 3. The 
thriftless poor; that is, the riotous, the vagabond, and the idle person. 
** For these three sorts (continues Stow) three several houses were provided. 
For the innocent and fatherless, which is the beggar's child, and is indeed 
the seed and breeder of beggary, they provided the house that was the late 
Grey Friars in London, and called it by the name of Christ's Hospital, 
where podr children are trained up in the knowledge of God, and in 
virtuous exercises, to the overthrow of beggary. For the second class were 
provided the hospitals of St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew ; and for the 
third degree they provided Bridewell, where the vagabond and the idle are 
chastised and compelled to labour to the overthrow of the vicious life of 
idleness." We are informed that at the same time, **they provided for 
the honest decayed householder, that he should be relieved at home at 
his own house, and in the parish where he dwelt, by a weekly relief and 
pension." 

This plan was cordially received by the king. The charter of incorpora- 
tion was forthwith granted to * * the Mayor, Commonalty and Citizens of 
London, and the Governors of the Hospitals of king Edward VI." As soon 
as the king had signed the charter, and filled in with his own hand the 
blank which had been left for the amount of the endowment, he blessed God 
and said, ** Lord, I yield thee most hearty thanks that thou hast given me 
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life thus long to finish this work, to the glory of Thy name." ** After this 
foundation was established," says Stow, **he lived not above two days; 
whose life would have been wished equal to the patriarchs*, if it had pleased 
God so to have prolonged it." 

In the month of November, 1553, the repairs of Christ's Hospital were 
completed, and a number of children were admitted into it. ' * On Christmas- 
day in the afternoon, while the Lord Mayor and Aldermen rode to Paul's, 
the children of Christ's Hospital stood from St. Lawrence -lane end in Cheap, 
towards Paul's, all in one livery of Russet cotton, 340 in number ; and 
at Easter next, they were in Blue, at the Spittle, and so have continued ever 
since." » 

The institution was enriched by a succession of pious benefactors, most of 
them citizens of London. King Charles II. at the suggestion of Sir Robert 
Clayton, the lord mayor, granted a second charter in the year 1676, with a 
gift of £1000 yearly for seven years, to endow a Mathematical School for 
forty boys ; and an annuity of £370 was added for the purpose of educating 
and placing out yearly ten boys for the sea service. Out of this number, 
^Ye every six months pass an examination before the Elder Brethren of the 
Trinity House, previous to their entering the Navy. The boys on this 
foundation are distinguished by a plated badge, with an appropriate device, 
worn upon the shoulder. 

In the year 1683, the governors established a school in the town of 
Hertford, for the education of both boys and girls of an early ^e. The 
pupils are now taught cliiefly according to the plan of Dr. Bell. As it regards 
the boys, the instruction they here receive is intended to prepare them for 
the more advanced education of the London school. The number of boys at 
Hertford is 400, about 200 of whom learn Latin. There are about 80 
girls. The number of pupils in both London and Hertford, including the 
eighty girls, is nearly 1200. The average income of the Charity somewhat 
exceeds £40,000. 

The buildings of the establishment in London have been erected at 
various periods. After the great fire of 1666, which destroyed Christ 
Church, and greatly damaged the Hospital, a considerable portion was 
re- built under the superintendence of Sir Christopher Wren, out of a fund 
subscribed by the city, to which Sir Robert Clayton (whose name has 
already been mentioned) largely contributed. The new Hall, the front of 
which is seen from Newgate- street, was opened in 1829, and the first stone 
of it was laid by the late Duke of York, in October, 1824. James Shaw 
was the architect, and the cost was defrayed by a public subscription. 

The Governors of the Hospital are, 

The Lord Mayor, 

The Aldermen, 

Twelve Common Councilmen, who are elected by the rest of the Common 
Council. 

Benefactors to the amount of *£500, if they are approved by the acting 
committee. No instance has occurred for many years of a benefactor 
to the said amount being rejected as a governor. 

*Benefactors to the amount of £300 may also become governors, by the 
nomination of an Alderman, who has the power of so nominating one Go- 
vernor shortly after his becoming an Alderman. The number of governors 
by benefaction is without limit. The total number of governors at the be- 
gmning of last year was 473. 

The President must be an alderman, and is elected for life, provided he con- 

♦ The qualification for Governors' by benefaction has lately been raised. It was 
formerly £4QP, or £200 with an Alderman's nomination. 
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tinues an alderman. The present President is Alderman W. Thompson, 
Esq. M.P., who succeeded Sir William Curtis. 

The right of presentation is as follows : The Lord Mayor may present two 
in his year of office, one as alderman, the other as mayor. 

The President presents three in the year, two as president, and one as 
alderman. 

The other twenty -four Aldermen have each one presentation annually, 
provided any children can be received. 

The Treasurer presents two annually as Treasurer, and one besides in his 
turn as governor. 

The other Governors fill up the remaining number of vacancies in rota- 
tion, beginning each year where the presentation of the last year ceased. 

The following regulations for the admission of children were revised and 
settled by the Court of Governors, April 28, 1809 ; * 

I. That every Governor may present the child of a parent, not free of the City of 
London, nor a Clergyman of the Church of England, either on his first, second, or 
third presentation, as he shall think proper ; and so on, one in every three presen- 
tations. 

II. That no children be admitted but such as shall be between the age of seven 
and ten years, which is to be proved by such ceitificates, affidavits, and vouchers, as 
are now, or shall be hereafter required by the orders of the General Court. 

III. That a child whose parent or parents has or have two other children under 
fourteen years of age to maintain, may be admitted by a presentation, although such 
child has one brother or sister, and no more, already on the charge of this Hospital. 

IV. That no child shall be admitted who is a foundling, or maintained at the 
parish charge. 

V. That no children of livery servants, except the freemen of the City of London, 
or children who have any adequate means of being educated or maintained, or who 
are lame, crooked, or deformed, so as not to be able to take care of themselves, or 
have any infectious distemper, as leprosy, scald-head, itch, scab, evil, or rupture, or 
distemper, which shall be judged incurable, shall be taken into this hospital on any 
account, or by any presentation, whatever ; and if any such shall happen to be ad- 
mitted, and afterwards be found disqualified in some or one of these instances, they 
shall immediately be sent home to their parents, or to the parishes from whence 
they came. 

VL That none be admitted without a due certificate from the minister, church- 
wardens, and three of the principal inhabitants of the parish from whence such chil- 
dren come, certifying the age of the said children, and that they have no adequate 
means of being educated and maintained : the said minister, churchwardens, and 
inhabitants engaging to discharge the Hospital of them before or after the age of 
fifteen years, if the Governors shall so require. If the father is minister of the 
parish, the certificate to be signed by the officiating minister of a neighbouring 
parish. 

VII. To prevent children being admitted contrary to the above Rules, they shall 
be presented to a General Court, who will examine into the truth of the certificates, 
vouchers, and testimonials required, touching their age, birth, orphanage, or other 
qualification, or refer the same to the Committee of Almoners, strictly to examine 
whether the allegations contained in each separate petition and presentation are 
true, and conformable to the right of the presenter, and the above regulations ; and 
all such as shall be found otherwise shall be rejected. 

Two hundred and ten boys were admitted last year, which is somewhat 
above the average. This number was in addition to ninety, who are on the 
foundation pursuant to the wills of deceased benefactors. Of the latter four 
are from Guy's Hospital, the munificent founder of which left property to 
Christ's Hospital to the amount of £400 yearly. 

♦ Wilson's History of Christ's Hospital, from which most of the following par- 
ticulars are taken. 

F 2 
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Lists of the governors who have presentations for the current year may he 
had by application at the Counting-house. "When the presentation is ob- 
tained, it is necessary that a certificate of the marriage of the parents 
of the boy, and a copy of the register of his baptism, with a statement of the 
parents' income, the number of their children, &c., should be taken to the 
Counting-house on any week day (except holidays), between the hours of 
nine and three. The presentation will then be filled up, and information 
will be given as to when the child can be admitted. 



A DESK CONTRIVED A FOUR^FOLD DEBT TO PAY ; 

OR, A TABLE, DESK, BLACK BOARD, AND FORM, ALL STOWED AWAY 

IN THREE INCHES. 

The following contrivance, simple as it is, attracted considerable notice 
in the class room in which it was first brought into use a year or two 
ago, and has since been set up, with various modifications, in several 
school- rooms and nurseries. In one instance, at least, the upper part, 
doubled and furnished with legs of its own, has been introduced into 
the library of a gentleman, who was delighted to find that he could 
have a table 8^ feet long by 6 feet wide, (the form in the diagram being 
added to the desk) and two sloping desks 8^ feet long by 3 feet wide, 
and two black-boards of the same size, the whole of which, when not in 
use, could be folded up so as to be only some 5 inches wide, and easily 
moved from one room to another. Inhere is no particular novelty about 
the contrivance, except, perhaps, that of turning the under side to 
account in the shape of a black-board, the great use of which for chalk- 
writing and drawing are not so well understood by schoolmasters and 
teachers as they ought to be. We wish more particularly, however, to 
recommend the upper part, if not the whole, for adoption in nurseries, 
or other children's day rooms. There are few employments that afford 
more amusement to children of two or three years of age and upwards, 
than dravring, as we must let them call it, with chalk ; nor do we know 
a better method of teaching them the rudiments of letters. The up- 
right standing position, the stepping back to examine or admire their 
own handiwork, the largeness of the figures seen over the whole room, 
and so allowing " mamma" or *' nurse*' to bestow her meed of criticism 
or praise without leaving her seat or employment — the full play afiforded 
to the imagination — all render it a healthful exercise rather than a task. 
If in these utilitarian days it must in every case be turned to what 
rather unfairly arrogates to itself the name of practical use, it will be 
well to have a smaller black-board that can be suspended with hooks 
above the other, and so be placed out of the child's reach ; otherwise, 
in all probability, whatever space may be left for the young pupil, he 
will begin by rubbing out " mamma's" copy. We must confess, how- 
ever, our preference for allowing him to design the figure for himself, 
and then to ask mamma what it is, and now and then to be the teacher. 
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But we are wandering on instead of merely giving, as was intended, a 
bnef sketch of our new piece of furniture. 




// Underside of the •winging board, painted black or dark chocolate (flatted). 

a d Folding brackeU, inclined at an angle of 75 degreei, to support the swinging board when a sloping desk is 
req aired. 
h c Folding brackets to support the swinging board when a.bench or flat Uble is required. 
e ee e Uprights attached to the walL 

g g Form to be used when the swinging board is let down, and to be supported bj folding legs. 
a A wooden button to retain the swinging board when turned up for use as a black boara. 

We need only add with reference to fig. 2, that the small round 
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holes (an inch in diameter) in the flat piece at the top, which need not 
be more than two inches broad, are meant for inkstands ; and that when 
the desk and form are let down as not in use (though, by the bye, they 
are valuable as panelling) they hang flush with each other, the legs 
of the form being turned up, if thought desirable, and held by a button 
close to the inside, and so out of sight. The desk should be suspended 
by rule-joint hinges. 
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It is thought that this department may be made as instructive as 
interesting to parents and other persons engaged in education by con- 
fining it very much to such poetry — good rather than, but by no 
means exclusive of, original — as bears directly upon the objects of this 
Journal; e. g. illustrative of childhood — what a child is, and how his 
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character and tone of mind are affected, and often chiefly formed, by 
circumstances of which educators are apt to take little or no account. 
It will be a point or two gained, if our readers are only led to take 
into due practical consideration, that school is but a very small part of 
education ; and that a child is not (though theorists of great influence 
are wont to regard and treat him as u he were) a dwarf man, — a 
reasoning, calculating animal, but rather a creature teeming with ima- 
gination, and feeling, and life. 

The following extract from " The Excursion," will serve as an intro- 
duction to the series. We are far more afraid of its proving new to 
the many, than old to the few ; indeed, to the most ardent admirers of 
the author, the newness of its connexion may give it somewhat of an 
air of novelty. 

THE BOYHOOD OF THE WANDERER. 

Among the hills of Athol he was bom : 
Where, on a small hereditary Farm, 
An unproductive slip of rugged ground, 
His Parents, with their numerous Offspring, dwelt; 
A virtuous Household, though exceeding poor ! 
Pure Livers were they all, austere and grave, 
And fearing God ; the very children taught 
Stern self-respect, a reverence for God's word, 
And an habitual piety, maintained 
With strictness scarcely known on English groimd. 

From the sixth year, the Boy of whom I speak, 
In summer, tended cattle on the Hills ; 
But, through the inclement and the perilous days 
Of long- continuing winter, he repair*d, 
EquippM with satchel, to a School, that stood 
Sole Building on a mountain's dreary edge, 
Remote from view of City spire, or sound 
Of Minster clock ! From that bleak Tenement 
He, many an evening, to his distant home 
In solitude returning, saw the Hills 
Grow larger in the darkness, all alone 
Beheld the stars come out above his head. 
And traveird through the wood, with no one near 
To whom he might confess the things he saw. 
So the foundations of his mind were laid. 
In such communion, not from terror free, 
While yet a Child, and long before his time. 
He had perceived the presence and the power 
Of greatness ; and deep feelings had impress*d 
Great objects on his mmd, with portraiture 
And coloiu* so distinct, that on his mind 
They lay like substances, and almost seem'd 
To haunt the bodily sense. He had received 
A precious gift ; for, as he grew in years. 
With these impressions would he still compare 
All his remembrances, thoughts, shapes, and forms ; 
And, being still unsatisfied with aught 
Of (Ummer character, he thence attain'd 
An active power to fasten images 
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Upon his brain ; and on their pictured lines 
Intensely brooded, even till they acquired 
The liveliness of dreams. Nor did he fail, 
While yet a Child, with a Child's eagerness 
Incessantly to turn his ear and eye 
On all things which the moving seasons brought 
To feed such appetite : nor this alone 
Appeased his yearning : — in the after day 
Of Boyhood, many an hour in caves forlorn. 
And mid the hollow depths of naked crags 
He sate, and even in their fix*d lineaments, 
Or from the power of a peculiar eye. 
Or by creative feeling overborne. 
Or by predominance of thought oppress* d. 
Even in their fix*d and steady lineaments 
He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind, 
Expression ever varying I 

Thus informed, 
He had small need of books ; for many a Tale 
Traditionary, round the mountains hung, 
And many a Legend, peopling the dark woods, 
Nourished Imagination in her growth. 
And gave the Mind that apprehensive power 
By which she is made quick to recognise 
The moral properties and scope of things. 
But eagerly he read, and read again, 
Whate*er the Minister*s old Shelf supplied ; 
The life and death of Martyrs, who sustained 
With will inflexible, those fearful pangs 
Triumphantly displayed in records left 
Of Persecution, and the Covenant — Times 
Whose echo rings through Scotland to this hour ! 
And there, by lucky hap, had been preserved 
A straggling volume, torn and incomplete. 
That left half-told the preternatural tale, 
Romance of Giants, chronicles of Fiends, 
Profuse in garniture of wooden cuts 
Strange and uncouth ; dire faces, figures dire, 
Sharp-knee*d, sharp-elboVd, and lean-ankled too 
With long and ghostly shanks — ^forms which once seen 
Could never be forgotten ! 

In his heart, 
Where Fear sate thus, a cherished visitant, 
Was wanting yet the pure delight of love 
By sound doused, or by the breathing air. 
Or by the silent looks of happy things. 
Or flowing from the universal face 
Of earth and sky. But he had felt the power 
Of Nature, and already was prepared. 
By his intense conceptions, to receive 
Deeply the lesson deep of love which he, 
Whom Nature, by whatever means, has taught 
To feel intensely, cannot but receive. 
Such was the Boy. 

Wordsworth, 
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^rttacti from Kii'^opi* Cl^arge. 



Education a main part op a Cii£BGrMAM*s Duty. 

** Often the most zealous must be content with sowing the seed, without 
even a hope that they shall be permitted to gather or see the harvest. And 
in fact, their most useful and important labours must be of this kind. At 
least, they cannot expect to reap at once, or very soon, the fruits of that 
which they spend on the education of the young : and yet this is in all 
cases a main point of their duty ; and where we have least reason to be 
satisfied with the natural condition of the Church, it is to this that we must 
look almost exclusively for the improvement of her prospects." — Charge of 
the Lord Bishop of St, David's, Oct. 1842. 

circulating schools but very rarely lead to permanent ones. 

** It seems to be but very rarely that the temporary sojourn of the 
Circulating Schools — to which, nevertheless, it must be owned the country 
has been deeply indebted — has been followed by the permanent establish- 
ment of others. Still I have the satisfaction to believe, that the number of 
cases in which there is a total deficiency of means of instruction for the 
children of the poor, is rapidly decreasing, and I venture to hope, that the 
time is not distant, when this want shaU be everywhere in some degree 
supplied. ' * — Idid, 

IMPORTANCE Or VOCAL MUSIC IN POPULAR EDUCATION. 

** You will not, I am sure, think that I attach an exaggerated importance 
to vocal music as a part of popular education, because I have mentioned an 
acquaintance with it among what I should wish to see considered as the 
indispensable qualifications of a schoolmaster for the poor. Your experi- 
ence will undoubtedly have convinced you, that the value of this attainment 
can hardly be estimated too highly, vnth a view to its moral and religious 
uses. You know better than I could explain, the great benefit which might 
be expected to result to the performance of public worship, both as to the 
degree in which it would realize the intentions of our Church, and the in- 
fluence it would exercise over the people, if this knowledge and skill were 
more generally diffused among the lower classes ; and perhaps I may add, 
that the natural taste and habits of the indigenous population seem to offer 
peculiar facilities for its diffusion** — Ibid, 

WELCH CHILDREN SHOULD BE TAUGHT TO BEAD WELCH AS WELL AS 

ENGLISH. 

'*But there is another point, perhaps still more intimately connected 
with their welfare, and with the prospects of the Church, which does 
not seem to be always considered in the right point of view by those 
who have the superintendence of schools for the poor, and therefore de- 
serves a few remarks in this place. An opinion seems to have prevailed, 
that it is useless, or even inexpedient, where English is not the mother 
tongue of the people, to teach them to read their own language. I am con- 
vinced that this maxim is quite erroneous, and attended vnth many practical 
consequences, injurious both to the people and to the Church. I believe the 
ordinary effect to be, that they acquire but a very imperfect command over 
either language : that which they habitually speak gives them no access to 
books, and the books which they are able to read are seldom intelligible to 
them without more application than they have often time to bestow on any 
intellectual labour. They consequently remain destitute of that informa- 
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tion which they might have derived with ease and pleasure from works 
written in their own language ; they can join but imperfectly in the public 
service of the Church, and are therefore the more easily persuaded to forsake 
it, while the Church has no means of reaching them through the press, and 
is compelled to abandon them, without a struggle, to all the prejudices they 
may imbibe, when they are withdrawn from the oral instruction of her mi- 
nisters. It seems therefore highly desirable, that in all such cases both lan- 
guages should be taught together, and there can be little doubt that this 
practice would be attended with a more rapid progress in each " — Ibid. 

Catechising in Chubch. — Conpibmation. 

'* Permit me to observe, that however prematurely the child's school-edu- 
cation may be brought to a close, there can be no absolute necessity that 
your intercourse with him should terminate at the same time. He may still 
be within the reach of your catechetical instruction : and it is on this 
account peculiarly important that this branch of your pastoral duties should 
be diligently administered, and in a manner calculated both to instruct and 
edify, and to interest the youthful mind. And it is probably never more 
likely to answer these ends, and at the same time to strengthen the attach- 
ment of those of riper years to the Church, than where such instruction is 
given according to the intention of the Church, in the presence of the con- 
gregation. I am convinced that many of our churches would be much 
better attended if this practice were revived. Where the religious instruction 
has been continued until the child becomes a candidate for conformation, 
the task of preparation for that important rite will cost you much less 
trouble and anxiety, while the prospect of benefit from it will be greatly im- 
proved. Where, on the other hand, that instruction has been for some years 
either wholly neglected or intermitted, the opportunity afforded by a con- 
firmation for inculcating religious principles is doubly precious, as it may 
be the first and the last you have to expect. But in all cases, and in every 
point of view, it is of incalculable value, and deserves your most earnest 
attention. Since the advantages to be derived from the rite depend on the 
state of the candidate, and this again is determined much less by his years 
than by the preparation he has received, it may not be expedient to esta- 
blish any inflexible regulation as to the age of admission : though, as a 
general rule, it may be desirable that none should be received before they 
have completed their fifteenth year. But in all cases it is most essential that 
the preparation should embrace a period of suflScient length to allow time for 
such examination as may satisfy the minister as to the real qualifications 
of the candidates, and for such instruction in the leading doctrines of their 
religion, as will enable them both clearly to understand the nature of the 
rite, and to receive a durable impression from it." — Ibid. 



ETYMOLOGY — how to teach it. — with a list of books. 

The Etymological Primer : Part First, containing the prefixes, postfixes, 
and several hundred Latin and Greek roots of the English language. Tenth 
edition. By the Rev. John Oswald. (Edinburgh, Black : London, Longman 
and Co.) 

The Etymological Primer : Part Second, or, an Abridgment of the 
Etymological Manual. Third edition. By the same. 
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The Etymological Manual: containing the prefixes, postfixes, and an ex- 
tended list of Latin, Greek, and other roots of the English language. Ninth 
edition. By the same. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language ; with a tabular 
reference, and a copious list of synonymous and paronymous words. Third 
edition. By the same. 

An Elementary Etymological Manual of the English Language ; for the 
use of schools. To which is prefixed, Practical Observations on Teaching 
Etymology. By William Ross. (London : Rivingtons.) 

In the prospectus of this Journal it is stated, that one of the main objects 
will be to shew, that '^the more importance we attach to language as a 
discipline and as an instrument, the more clearness we give to our treatment 
of all other subjects, and particularly of religion.** Within a few lines the 
reader is also informed, that it is intended to make the journal as practical 
and as living a thing as possible. For instance, we shall not commence this 
part of our labours with a long essay on the importance of language as a 
leading branch of elementary instruction, but proceed at once to answer a 
few questions with which we are continually met, when advocating the 
point: — ** How is it to be done ? How are we to make a beginning ? Are 
there any books upon the subject — any that you can recommend ? And, if 
so, what is the best way of using them ?** 

Of course, we are now thinking of children who have no prospect of a 
classical education. Happily, in the grammar schools and universities of 
our land the principle has been established and acted upon for centuries; 
and we never could understand, why, if the chief design of education be, as 
is generally acknowledged, one and the same, whatever may be the rank of 
the pupil, and that design be to form the mind and character of the 
future man, — why, we say, the ** modus operandi,** the method of pro- 
cedure, should not be the same too, as far as it goes. Should any one be 
disposed to exclaim, * * Surely, you do not mean that the children in our 
national schools ought to be taught Latin and Greek I** we should scarcely 
stop to say — **No; such a thought never came into our heads;'* — but 
rather hasten to reply, that surely there must have been something deeper 
in the minds of the holy and wise men of old, who founded grammar schools 
in obscure villages and thinly peopled dales, than our objector seems 
aware of. It is evident from the few exhibitions which they founded at the 
universities, that they never imagined that any great proportion of the boys 
would remain under instruction long enough to become finished classical 
scholars ; their benefactors then must have regarded the very rudiments of 
a grammatical education as of service, even to a plough-boy, and that, too, 
rather as a present discipline than as a future instrument. Granting all 
this, however, the immediate question is, — Can these advantages, in either 
point of view, be reaped in any considerable measure from the study of Eng- 
lish alone ? Experience proves that they may; and, moreover, that poor 
children who leave school at eleven or twelve years old, in order to earn 
their own bread, may by that early age have acquired, as far as the meaning 
of words is concerned, the power of understanding sermons written in the 
style natural to the preacher, and of reading with intelligence and pleasure 
the best authors in our language. We hope that we shall not ofiend private 
governesses, or the conductors of schools for young ladies, if we venture to 
hint, that this is as worthy of their attention as painting on velvet, or even 
"geodesy,** or any of the other wonderful acquirements (perhaps that is 
scarcely the correct word) of which we read in certain fiaming prospectuses. 

At present, then, our only purpose is, to show the best, and, in the long 
run, easiest method of teaching children, or rather (** nam melius est discere 
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quam doceri**) of putting them in the way of learning, the meaning of 
words. And here we may at once introduce to our readers the excellent 
little manual of 54 pages, just published by Mr. W. Ross, who for some time 
past has been employed by the National Society as an organizing master 
among their factory schools. From the extracts which we are about to give 
from his introductory observations, it will be seen that he is a practical 
schoolmaster, of considerable experience in the best methods of teaching. 
As a first book in Etymology, we know no better manual, either for schools 
or private tuition. 

" An attentive reader will observe that most of the long and therefore generally hard 
words he meets with, are made up of certain particles of frequent recurrence. Thus, 
for instance, the particles con- and -ton are found in each of the words contention, 
conclusion, and conversion ; and in a great many others that might be mentioned. 
These and the other particles which are thus employed in forming compound words 
(and of such the English language chiefly consists) have, generally speaking, the 
same meaning in whatever words they are found. It is obvious, therefore, that by 
ascertaining the significations which these bear individually, as has been attempted 
in the first part of this little work, we are enabled to separate long words into their 
component parts, and thus more easily to comprehend their meaning. 

Those particles which are placed before the principal part or root of the word are 
called prefixes (from pre- and fix-us, see pages 3 & 14) and those which are placed 
after it affixes, or postfixes, (from af-,post-, and fix-us, see pages 2, 3, & 14.) 

The advantages of the method of analysis and classification, which we are anxious 
to recommend, will perhaps be best understood by an example. Let us take the 
words we have already cited, contention, conclusion, and conversion. Now suppos- 
ing the pupil to be familiar with the meanings of the various prefixes and affixes 
given in the first part of this Manual, it only remains for him to ascertain the ideas 
contained in the roots of these words. And having ascertained that these are respec- 
tively, to stretch, to shut, and to turn, he at once acquires a knowledge of the primary 
meaning, not only of these words themselves, but also of the other derivatives from 
the same roots, which amount to a considerable number ; and by a little reflection 
can generally discover with ease and pleasure the significations of their ordinary 
usages. 

From the above roots (tend-o, claud>o, and vert-o, see pages 26, 12, & 28,) the 
following are some of the derivatives which may be formed with the elements given 
in this Manual, and which a skilful teacher would, by suitable interrogations, elicit 
from his class. 

TEND-O— TENS-US 



Bttend 


BLttendance 


aitendsnt 


intently 


intention 


intentional 


attention 


eAten^ve 


axientively 


intentionally 


ostensible 


ostensibly 


contend 


con<en/ion 


contentions 


os^ensive 


ostentation 


ostentatious 


contentioaaij 


distend 


distention 


os/en/atiously 


pretem^ 


pretender 


extend 


extension 


extensively 


pretense 


prehension 


subtend 


exientiveneaA 


extent 


inaUention 


stxperintend 


superintendence superintendent 


inaitentive 


in&itentiyelj 


intend 


tend 


tendency 


tender 


intendediY 


intense 


intensely 


tendon 


tendra 


tense 


intennveaeaa 


vniensitj 


intent 

CLAUD-0- 


tension 

— CLUS-US 


tent 




clause 


cloister 


close 


exclusive 


exclusively 


inclose 


closelj 


closeness 


closet 


inclosnre 


include 


inclusion 


conclitde 


conclusion 


conchisiye 


inclusive 


inclusively 


inc/usiveness 


conclusively 


conclusiveness 


disclose 


preclude 


seclude 


seclusion 


disclomre 


exclude 


exclusion 

VERT-0- 


-VERS-US 






advert 


advertent 


advertencj 


perverse 


perversely 


perverseness 


adverse 


adversity 


adversary 


perversion 


perversity 


pervert 


advertise 


advertiser 


adveWisement 


revert 


reversal 


reverse 


asnmadvert 


animadv6f9ion anniversary 


reversion 


subversive 


subversion 


overt 


averse 


aversion 


subvert 


transverse 


unconverled 
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controrcr^ 


controvertible <iontrowr»y 


iiniverae 


universal 


universally 


controv«r«ial 


convert convertible 


univeraality 


nniver«ity 


unperverted 


conversQjit 


conver»ation converse 


veer 


versatile 


versatility 


conyer«ive 


conwr«ion converiely 


verse 


vcriicle 


versify 


diverse 


diveraion diversity 


veraifiei 


versification 


version 


diversify 


inadvertency inadvertent 


vertebra 


vertebral 


vertex 


inadrer/ently 


incontrovertible invert 


vertical 


vertically 


vortez. 


inverse 


inver«ely inveraion 









It is very clear, that this must be a shorter, pleasanter, and more efficient method 
of obtaining a knowledge of the meanings of words than that of committing them to 
memory indiscriminately from the columns of a dictionary, as is sometimes done, or 
by referring to it for the explanations of individual words as they occur, even suppos- 
ing it calculated to afford the pupil the information he wants, which, however, is not 
always the case. 

For example, should he require to refer to his dictionary for the explanation of 
either of the words, conclimon or conversion, he will probably find given, among those 
of the former, "final decision; collection from propositions premised," and among 
those of the latter, " transmutation ; change from reprobation to grace," &c. (See 
Walker's Dictionary.) Now although these may be very proper definitions of the 
words, yet, from the language in which they are expressed, a mere learner is not 
likely to be materially benefited by them. Nor will he derive much assistance by 
turning to the meanings of the hard words used in the definitions themselves, as he 
will, in most cases, be referred to the word the meaning of which he is in search of. 
And here the matter, of course, must end, with the unlettered Tyro having perhaps 
a more confused notion as to what may be the meaning of the word than before he 
turned to his dictionary." 

Mr. Ross then favours the reader with a few very sensible remarks upon 
the best method of giving the necessary instruction to a class of pupils. 
But as this has been done rather more at length in one of the other books, 
mentioned at the head of this article (the two authors, as practical teachers 
of considerable observation, agreeing in all material points), we proceed 
to give the result of their experience in the words of Mr. Oswald. We have 
only to premise, that this gentleman has furnished, at a great expenditure of 
time and labour, a complete series of books upon the subject, from the 
child's primer up to a complete dictionary for the master's use. The clas- 
sical scholar will not expect to find the last-named work perfectly free from 
errors ; many of the notes, however, which are chiefly illustrative of the 
secondary meanings of words, and particularly of abstruse and technical 
terms, will be found interesting to a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge. We 
venture to add, that every Englishman who is unacquainted with Latin and 
Greek, and at the same time desirous of thoroughly understanding his own 
language, ought to have constantly upon his table a dictionary of this sort ; 
and after diligent inquiry throughout the United Kingdom, we have not 
succeeded in finding a more complete or a better one than Mr. Oswald's. 
Those who are curious in Etymological research will find much that is 
ingenious and valuable in Professor Sullivan's Dictionary of Derivations. 

Any parent or teacher who is as yet unused to this improved method of 
tuition, may turn the following extract to immediate account. 

" When Etymology is first introduced into a class, of course a junior class, one or 
two prefixes of the most obvious meaning, such as un, fore, should be first learned ; 
and the pupil should be well trained in the use of them. Take the prefix un, before 
an adjective, which signifies not, as in the wordt^nseen. The teacher asks.'What does 
unseen signify ? the pupil will answer, not seen. What part of that word signifies 
not ? un. Ask him to point out other words to which this prefix gives the significa- 
tion of not, such as unkind, not kind ; t/nlike, not like. That this may be made plain 
to the mind of the beginner, write the prefix un, in legible letters on a board, so that 
all in the class may see it ; then ask, what does it mean ; not. Write a root after it, 
such as, safe ; thus, unsafe. What does that signify ? not safe. Erase safe and write 
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another root, as, just, thus unjust. What does unjust mean ? not just. Proceed in 
like manner with other roots. 

When the pupil has learned to attach a precise meaning to the prefix or first syl- 
lable of a word, and has become familiarized with such a process, he should next com- 
mit to memory one or two postfixes of the most obvious meaning, such as, less, ly ; 
and proceed in the same way as was done in the case of the prefix un. Take the post- 
fix less, signifying without, as in the word witless, Mseless, ivXheiless. Ask what does 
2cc\less, signify? without art. What does uz^less? without any use. What does 
father/ejj ? without a father. Ask the pupil to give other words having this postfix, 
such as, csniless, feailess, lawless, povfeiless. To vary the mode, and impart interest 
to the lesson, the teacher may state the meaning, and request the pupil to give the 
word ; thus. Give a word signifying without guilt ? guilt/ew. Without friends ? 
friend^^ss. Without sense ? senseless. Adopt the same method on the board with 
the postfixes as was done in the case of the prefixes. 

Two, or three at the very most, of the prefixes or postfixes are quite sufficient for 
one day's lesson. Give a new lesson on Monday, another on Tuesday, and none on 
Wednesday, but revise the two previous days* lessons ; another new lesson on Thurs- 
day ; and on Friday, revise the whole lessons of the week ; also the lessons of the 
previous week, or even weeks. This should be the invariable practice, whether with 
the prefixes, the postfixes, or the roots. Frequent revisals are indispensable to ensure 
success. 

The pupil having mastered the Prefixes and Postfixes, with some of the roots, the 
teacher should now proceed to classify the pupil's knowledge of ideas ; for in this, 
consists one of the chief excellencies of the system. To enable the teacher to do 
this with expertness, the author composed an " Etymological Dictionary,** in which 
copious lists of examples of the prefixes and postfixes, and all the derivative English 
words of each root are given ; and an ** Appendix** added to it, containing " Words 
of Reference, and a Dictionary of Synonymes,** more copious than is to be found 
in any other book in the English language. 

Suppose the word hold is selected for this purpose. Take the root or radical part, 
ten or tain, of teneo, to hold, page 118 ; write it on the board, and then write before 
it a prefix, such as 065, thus, abs-tsAn. Ask, what does ai*tain signify ? to hold /row. 
Erase abs, and write con, thus, con-tain. What does it signify ? to hold together, or 
hold within. Erase con, and write de, thus de-tain. What does it denote ? to hold 
from or back. So of the other prefixes joined to this root. Write now a postfix 
instead of a prefix, such as acious, thus, ten-acious. What does it mean ? holdmg- 
fast. Erase acious, and write able, thus, ten-able. What does it signify ? that can 
be held. Erase able, and write ant, thus, ten-an^ What does it denote ? one who 
holds house or land of another. So of the other postfixes belonging to this root. 

After this is fully understood, write both a prefix and a postfix, thus, abs-tin-ence. 
What does it mean ? the act or state of holding /rom. What part denotes /rom ? abs. 
What the act or state of? ence. So of others, as, per-tin-acious, holding fully by, or 
to : re-tent-ive, having the power to retain ; sus-ten-ance, a holdmg" up, that which 
holds up ; un-at-tain-able, that can not be attained or reached to ; un-ten-able, that 
can not be held or maintained. Proceed in this way with the other roots. 

The writing on the board may, however, be dispensed with as soon as the pupil 
readily comprehends the nature of the prefixes and postfixes.** 

We are not sure that the black board can be well dispensed with quite so 
soon as Mr. Oswald intimates, though it need not be brought into so frequent 
use as at the outset. It is always, however, valuable in the hands of a 
lively teacher, as calling into exercise the powers of discrimination, in the 
manner not only most pleasant to the pupil, but calculated to make the 
most permanent impression upon his mind and memory. There are few 
even among the best teachers, who are not apt to forget that children have 
eyes as well as ears, and in most cases learn better with the former than 
with the latter. 

Many persons imagine, that there must be considerable difficulty with the 
euphonic variations of our language, especially in the prefixes. It is not, 
however, found so in practice ; we suspect that children have a better ear, 
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as well as more imagination, than mere theorists in education are apt to 
give them credit for. Let us see, how Mr. Ross gets over the difficulty, if 
there be any. 

*' The pupils should be made to write down, or give viva voce, the meanings of the 
compound words, or at least as many of them as will shew that they fully under- 
stand the import of the prefix or affix, or both, as the case may be, which enter into 
their composition. At this stage of the pupils' progress, it will be well to bring 
before them, in as simple a manner as possible, some of the euphonic forms or 
changes which the prefixes assume when compounded. 

The following example will shew what we mean : 

" "When we were drawing yesterday, the gentleman who, you remember, looked 

at the slates, said, G had done something to his drawing. The gentleman meant 

that he had rubbed it out ; what word did he use ?" (The question passes round the 

class till it comes to G himself, who answers.) " He said I had effaced it, sir." 

" Well, but ex means out, does it not ?" " Yes, sir." " Why, then, did not the 

gentleman say that G had ejffaced his drawing ?" ** It would not be so easy to 

say, sir." " It would not sound so well, sir," &c. In this way the learners may be 
made to understand why the final letter in some of the prefixes is either changed 
or dropped when used in composition; and if the principle upon which these 
euphonic changes depend be once clearly apprehended, it will be the means of 
removing many difficulties which might otherwise embarrass and impede them in 
their future progress." 

We shall conclude with a caution or two to a master who is only now 
introducing this study into his school. Let him take care not to allow his 
pupils to put him ofT with the derivation, when he wants the meaning of a 
word. Etymology, he will always impress upon their minds, is only a 
means to an end ; and, if it does not help them to the signification of a 
difficult word, and that in such a manner as to make it a part of their mother 
tongue, their knowledge of prefixes and affixes is by no means a thing to be 
proud of. 

•' A good method of testing the pupils, whether they understand the meanings of 
the words they give in answer to the teacher's interrogations, is to require them to 
form sentences, into which they introduce, in their usual acceptations, derivatives 
from the roots that have been chiefly illustrated in the course of the lesson. 

The following is an example of this kind, copied verbatim from one of the slates 
in a National School. In this case the roots given were pell-o, port-o, and pon-o. 

*' The enemy were compelled to retreat, but they instantly repelled the attack. 
Steam vessels are propelled by steam. I reported yesterday to the committee, that 
the poor man needed support. In his deportment he was mild. I suppose he has a 
good disposition. I shall not report you, as 1 have been compelled to expose your 
conduct. Tea is exported from China, and imported to Great Britain. I propose 
that the business of the class be postponed till another day." 

' This exercise, together with the oral instruction which the teacher will neces- 
sarily communicate in connection with it, will be found to assist the pupils mate- 
rially in embodying their ideas in language, and in leading them to think — objects 
confessedly very difficult to be attained." 

Another point that calls for a word of caution is, that children ought in 
every way to be trained to appreciate as the best style of all * * the pure well 
of English undefiled;" that hard words are only of value as a sort of sup- 
plement to our native vocabulary. 

" In teaching derivation, the Liatin or Greek derivative should always be associated 
in the minds of the pupils with the simple Saxon or English term of similar import. 
To a pupil taught on this method the simple vocable *'see" would form a nucleus (if 
it may be so expressed) for such classes of words as inspection, vision, intuition, optics, 
telescope, scepticism, amphitheatre, panorama, theory, &c. &c. It is with the design 
of affording assistance in this grouping of roots, and consequently families of words, 
that the small Index has been appended." 

It is only fair to add, that, though we have been speaking throughout of 
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children of the middle and lower orders, we are fully of opinion, that this 
subject is worthy of the attention of all parents and teachers, and more 
especially of those who have the charge of young ladies ; that in all cases 
the most valuable and most indispensable part of a child's instruction, 
and that too which has the most direct bearing upon his future religious 
knowledge, is a thorough acquaintance with the language of his country. 



0otiM of iSoofciel. 



Thb readers of " The Englishman's Magazine" will be glad to see the 
valuable series of papers entitled ** The Schoolmaster at Home," now re- 
published with additions, under the title of Church Clavering, or The 
Schoolmaster J by the Rev. W, Gresley, Prebendary of Lichfield. {Burns.) 
To those who are not acquainted with the excellent uttle periodical named 
above, the pleasure and the profit will be still greater to read, how Joseph 
Primer became a Church schoolmaster, and not a dissenting preacher ; and 
how in entering upon his new employment, he explained to his neighbours 
the true object of education, and who have a right to teach, and what ought 
to be taught ; and how a new boy was introduced, and the question ably 
discussed whether he should learn Latin ; and how Mr. Primer taught Geo- 
graphy, history, composition, &c. ; and how he talked with the arch- 
deacon about different systems of education ; and what happened to him in 
the end, and how his boys turned out. It is a great disappointment to us, 
that we are unable this month to enrich our pages with the passages we had 
marked for that purpose. We hope, however, that our readers will procure 
this capital and well timed volume forthwith. 

There is no greater want in our schools, especially those for the lower 
orders, in this business-like, L. S. D., age, than a little good poetry, which 
** has a tendency to give to the mind that healthful tone which pure air and 
open sunshine give to the body." ** We are not proposing to train up poets 
or sentimentalists; but to replenish the mind with bright and available 
materials, such as shall impart to it an abundance of intellectual wealth, and 
give it breadth and elevation ; and by these natural means exclude whatever 
is frivolous, vulgar, selfish and sensual." These quotations are from the 
preface to a small volume of Select Poetry for Children, by Joseph Payne, 
(Relfe and Fletcher,) who has displayed sound judgment and considerable 
research in the compilation of a good — we will venture to say, English — 
book for boys and girls from six to twelve years of age. 

A like meed of praise mav be bestowed upon a well- printed and most 
happily illustrated volume of original Fables, Classical Sketches, ^c, by a 
Clergyman, just put forth under the direction of the General Literature and 
Education Committee of the S. P. C. K. A small book like this is worth a 
whole shelf of science made easy, which we should treat with more respect 
if it kept its proper place. 

Many a parochial or other schoolmaster might profit by Useful Hints to 
Teachers, published under the direction of the committee of the Home and 
Colonial In£sint School Society, and containing, to a considerable extent, 
the result of actual experience in the working of their institution since its 
establishment in 1836. 

If any of our clerical friends is in want of a small book to put into the 
hands of his Sunday School Teachers, in order to give them a notion how to 
interest little ignorant children in their religious instructions by variety of 
questions and iUustrations, and so to develope the understanding as well as 
the memory, we beg to recommend Glenrock Sunday School (Seeley). 
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PROTEST OF THE IRISH CHURCH AGAINST THE NATIONAL BOARD 

OF EDUCATION. 

In our number for January was inserted an Address from the Pri- 
mate of Ireland and eight other Irish Bishops on the above subject. 
This has been followed up by an appeal from the Committee of the 
Church Education Society, which they commence by expressing their 
anxious wish, not only from deference to the venerated prelates, whose 
names are attached to the communication referred to, but also from 
sincere conviction of the soundness of the advice they have tendered, 
to abstain from every exciting and irritating topic. They do not conceive, 
however, that they are acting inconsistently with this recommendation, 
when they repeat as distinctly as brevity will permit, the chief reasons 
which from the beginning have influenced them, and which now, after 
the experience of ten years, continue to influence them, more decidedly 
than ever, in withholding their concurrence from the National system 
of Education. In extracting some of these reasons we shall not 
run the risk of wealcening them by any comments of our own, but 
simply remind any of our readers (if such a one there be) who may be 
disposed to regard with indifi'erence what is taking place in the sister 
island and united Church, 

" Tua res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet." 

** The Committee cannot co-operate with the National Board, because of 
the constitution of the Board itself. Not only are the Clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church deprived of the trust committed to their hands by the legis- 
lature, of superintending National Education, but this superintendence is 
taken from them, for the purpose of being vested in a Board composed of 
persons, whose qualification for the oflice essentially consists in their being 
representatives of the most conflicting religious opinions. The principle 
thus practically acted on, that professors of all religions are equally fitted to 
guard and conduct the Education of the country, has a manifest tendency, 
by overlooking the distinctions of truth and error in a matter of such vital 
importance, to make them be overlooked in all, and thereby lead to that in- 
difference respecting any particular form of religion, which, at least in the 
vulgar mind, is almost identical with attachment to none. 

** The Committee cannot co-operate with the National Board, because, as 
a necessary consequence of the foregoing, it is impossible that any books for 
use in the Schools, bearing however indirectly on religious questions — and 
there are few that have not some connexion with that important subject — can 
receive their sanction, unless by the suppression of various points of Divine 
truth, essential perhaps in the estimation of some, but set aside because dis- 
pleasing to others. 

** The Committee cannot co-operate with the National Board, because the 
sacred Scriptures are not permitted to be used in the Schools during the 
hours of united or general instruction. They are far from wishing the Holy 
Bible to be employed as a mere school book, for the purpose of teaching 
spelling and reading, — the rules of the Church Education Society expressly 
forbid it, — but believing as they do, that the inspired volume was given to 
be the rule of faith and practice to every one, to whom its existence as a re- 
velation from God becomes known, they conceive that no system of Educa- 
tion can be sound in principle, or prove beneficial in its results, which exempts 
any portion of the pupils it admits into its Schools, from instruction therein. 
Whatever such a system may be, as regardp those whom it permits to receive 
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such instruction, it is essentially defective as regards those whom it permits 
to refuse it. 

** The Committee are well aware that the Scriptures may, according to 
the present regulations of the Board, he read in the National Schools at spe- 
cified times; but this cannot be done during school hours, or whilst the 
School is assembled as such. It is only allowed where the condition is ob- 
served, of giving notice to those children to withdraw whose parents object — 
a condition which the Committee cannot reconcile with their convictions of 
their duty, inasmuch as the principle on which such objections rest involves 
a practical indignity to the word of God. And they cannot feel themselves 
justified in sanctioning such an indignity, where the nature of the case for- 
bids them to rebuke it. Nor can they consent, in their capacity of Patrons 
and Managers of Schools, to enforce and carry into effect the discipline of 
the Church of Rome in restricting the use of the inspired writings. 

** The Committee are also aware that some volumes of Scripture lessons 
have been compiled and published by the Board for use in its Schools ; but 
the Committee cannot better convey ther opinion respecting the character of 
these volumes, than in the language which in anticipating such a publica- 
tion, the Bishops of the Church employed in 1832. — They state, that *they 
cannot too strongly express their conviction, that no selection of Scripture 
vnll be agreed to by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy which will exhibit to the 
youthful mind a correct standard of faith and practice — and set forth the 
right of every man to possess, and inculcate the duty of every man devoutly 
to read and examine the Scriptures — not indeed to the superseding of pas- 
toral instruction, but in despite of the usurped authority of ecclesiastical 
rulers.' The Committee fully believe that this anticipation has been more 
than realized — the Scripture extracts being in truth not merely defective as 
a standard of faith and practice, but evincing throughout a manifest leaning 
on the part of the compilers, to the peculiar errors of the Romish Church. 
Such as they are, however, it is not incumbent on the patrons of the Schools 
supported by the Board, to use them. Nor are the patrons permitted to re- 
quire all the children to read them ; the use of the Scripture Lessons being 
now placed [See sixth Report of the Commissioners , section 25.] under the 
same restrictions as the use of the sacred volume itself. 

** The Committee cannot co-operate with the National Board, because they 
believe that, even if they could lay aside their other objections to it, it is, in 
its practical working, calculated to widen the breach already existing be- 
tween the several orders of religion in the country. The system of Educa-^ 
tion adopted by the Board, does not even profess to effect an union of the 
children of different religious denominations in its Schools, in the sense in 
which such an union would be chiefly desirable, namely, in receiving 
religious instruction. The principle on which the system is founded, is to 
combine them in receiving secular instruction, separating them where 
religion is concerned — thus making more apparent than ever, the diversity 
of religious belief, and impressing the minds of the children with the idea, 
that however they may look upon each other as fellow citizens, they cannot 
regard each other sls fellow Christians, who hold in common any principles 
of revealed truth. 

' ' Even such an union as the Board does profess to aim at, it has failed in 
attaining. It has not succeeded in procuring the attendance of the children 
of the Church (as is exemplified in the Diocese of Cork, where, in all the 
Schools connected with the Board, there are not more than eight Church 
children), and though considerable numbers of Roman Catholic and Presby- 
terian children are in its Schools, yet, these different denominations are not 
to be found to any extent in the same Schools. Separate Schools are 
established for eacn, in many cases in the same parishes, throughout the 
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country. In this way the Board is enabled to take credit for having esta- 
blished a system of Education, which the various religious bodies have 
approved — while in truth the children of these various bodies are divided 
more effectually than ever, and a system of separate Education is virtually 
carried on.** 

Meanwhile, we are glad to hear that the members of the Church are 
working as well as protesting, and that 

** Hitherto, notwithstanding every discouragement with which the Society 
has had to contend, its labours have been greatlv blessed. Diocesan 
Societies have been established in the Dioceses of Ardagh — Armagh — 
Cashel and Emly — Clogher — Clonfert and Kilmacduagh — Cork, Cloyne, 
and Ross — Derry — Down and Connor and Dromore — ^Elphin — ^Fems — 
Glandelagh — Kildare — Killalla and Achonrv — KiUaloe and Kilfenora — 
EJlmore — Leighlin — Limerick — Lismore — Ossory — Raphoe, and Tuam. 
Connected with these branches, and with the Society, there are now 1219 
Schools, attended by 69,643 children, of whom a proportion of more than 
one-third consists of the children of Roman Catholic and Dissenting parents. 
These children receive a really united education — an education in which 
no essential principle is sacrificed to secure the union — ^in which, on the 
contrary, religion is itself the bond of union, and the Bible recognised as 
the source of the best and most enduring knowledge.'* 



^tattjftuiel. 



The Registration Act and Baptism, 
—The followlBg is a statement of the 
number of baptisms in one populous 
parish, viz., the parish of Bethnal -green, 
for the three years preceding the Regis- 
tration Act, compared with the first three 
years since its enactment. 



A.D. 

1835 
1836 
1837 



Baptisms A.D. Baptiimt 

. 849 1838 670 

836 1839 691 

1,131 1840 684 

2,816 2,045 



Here we have in one parish alone a de- 
crease in the number of baptisms to the 
extent of 771 in three years, or 257 a- 
year, although the parish has increased 
in population about 10,000 since 1835. 

Crime and Erfucafion. — From sta- 
tistics collected by us during the past 
year, it appears that at the various as- 
sizes and sessions for this county and 
city, held in the year, 476 prisoners have 
been placed on the calendar for trial. 
Of these there were but two of superior 
education, while no less than 204 could 
neither read nor write ! Of those who 
could read and write well, there were 
but 20, and read well 5; whilst 121 



could read but imperfectly, and 121 
read and write imperfectly. The re- 
maining three did not appear. Surely 
these facts bear witness, far more effici- 
ently than any laboured argument, to 
the necessity of educating — morally and 
religiously educating — ^the lower orders, 
as the only practicable remedy for that 
fearful amount of crime which now 
stalks through the land — ^unchecked by 
police or other stringencies — punished, 
but not prevented, by the rigors of the 
prison-house. — Worcester Herald. 

Crime and Confirmation. — ^For the fol- 
lowing statement we are indebted to a 
very interesting Sketch of the Norwood 
Schools, by the Rev. J. Brown, who has 
taken the trouble to make inquiries of 
the chaplains of various gaols and peni- 
tentiaries respecting the proportion of 
their inmates who have been confirmed. 
The result, indeed, is most striking, espe- 
cially with regard to the females. It 
should be premised, that the whole num- 
ber of prisoners in the gaol is not here 
given, but only of those of whom the 
point was ascertained. The chaplains of 
Newgate, Horsemonger Lane, the Peni- 
tentiary (Millbank), the Parkhurst prison 
(Isle of Wight), and of the gaols of Ilcbes- 
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Relative numben of Children in Church 
and Dimmting Day-Khooli — A summary 
of the returns for all the En^lisb coun- 
ties, taken from the parliamentary docu- 
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ter of children receiving daily ir 
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bridge Chronicle. 
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CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL TRIPOS, 

Jan. 20, 1843. 



1 Adams Joh. 

2 Bashforth Joh. 

3 Gray Trin. 

4 Campbell Joh. 

5 Sargent Trin. 

6 Gruggen Joh. 

7 Howes Pet. 

8 Twining Trin. 

9 Goodeve Joh. 

10 Brown, W Joh. 

11 Goodwin Corp. 

12 Rohrs Jes. 



1 Cockle Joh. 

2 Bulmer Joh. 

3 HaUet Emm. 

4 Barnicoat Joh. 

6 Elton Sid. 

6 Yarranton Sid. 

7 Frere, C Coi-p. 

8 Brodie Trin. 

9 Cartmell Pemb. 

10 Macleod Trin. 

11 Jowett Joh. 

12 Gell Trin. 

13 De Gex Pemb. 

14 Tanqueray Pemb 

15 Crawshaw Trin. 

16 Lang Magd 

17 Watherston Joh. 

1 Hodgkinson ... Chr. 

2 Blackburn, J.... Pemb. 

3 Glover Clare. 

4 Kershaw Trin. 

6 Dodgson Pet. 

6 Cook, E Tr.H. 

7 D'Oyly Trin. 

8 Holcombe Joh. 

9 Crossland Sid. 

lOPiggott Trin. 

11 Taylor, J Trin. 

12 Gibson, W. L. Trin. 

13 Charlesworth Joh. 

14 Garland Joh. 

Infant Orphan Asylum. — ^This interest- 
ing instituion, established in July, 1827, 
for the reception of bereaved and desti- 
tute children under seven years of age, 
wherever resident, especially those who 
are respectably descended, has just had 
roofed in its permanent asylum at Wan- 



WRANGLERS. 

13 Deighton Qu. 

14 Spencer Sid. 

15 Giflford Joh. 

16 Coombe, T Trin. 

1 7 Lewis, W. S. ... Trin. 

18 Ansttd Chr. 

19 Christopher .... Jes. 

20 Jones, W Trin. 

21 Williams Sid. 

22 Postlethwaite... Pet. 

23 Chance Trin. 

24 Harris, R. D. ... Trin 

SENIOR OPTIMES. 

18 Elliot Trin. 

19 James, J. C Joh. 

20 Symons Joh. 

21 Smyth Cath. 

22 Money Trin. 

23 Knight Joh. 

24 Smith, R. M. ... Qu. 

25 Wood, T. L. ... Trin. 

26 Farthing Cath. 

27Coode Trin. 

28 Boteler Joh. 

29 Southwood Emm. 

30 Burgess Trin. 

31 Brown, D.^ Trin. 

Joh. 
Trin. 



25Foggo.... 

26 Atkinson 

27 Drew ...., 

28 Hardqwtle 
29 

SOB 

31 Hackman. 
32Pix 

33 Fitz-Herbert 

34 Male, 

35 Perram 




|iEq. 



Job. 

Trin. 

Joh. 

Pet. 

Corp. 

Chr. 

Trin. 

Emm. 

Joh. 

Chr. 

Clare. 



iEq. 



32 Burbury 

33 Naylor 

34 Cole, J Jon. 

JUNIOR OPTIMES. 

15 Young Trin. 

16 Grignon, R.S. Trin. 

17 Bicknell Trin. 

18 Lewes Trin. 

19 Martell Joh. 

20 Dickinson Trin. 

21 Blomefield Trin. 

22 Darnbrough) Pet. 

23 Hoare,G.T. fiEq. Joh. 

24 Johnson / Trin. 

25 Bullock 1 a^ Caius. 

26 Carpenter/ '^^^ Joh. 

27 Mills, W Joh. 

28 Becher Jes. 



35 Orris Corp. 

36 Valrent Pet. 

37 Andrews) j^ Pemb. 

38 Bunyan f'^^' ••Corp. 

39 Cox Pemb. 

40 Alston ) ay Job. 

41 Babington, C. J ^^' Joh. 

42 Hue Pemb. 

43 Copping 1„ Trin. 
44RippinganJ^^-*Joh. 

45 Blackburn, R Trin. 

46 Cobbold Pet. 

47 Farr ) ^ Pemb. 
48Raynbird)^^*" Chr. 

49 Ritchie Trin. 

50 Druce Pet. 

51 Peacock Trin. 



29 Margetts Clare. 

30 Wingfield Joh. 

31 Crook Pemb. 

32 Beck Corp. 

33 Arnott ) « Emm. 

34 Bentinck J ^^- Trin. 

35 Hutchinson ... Corp. 

36 Cooke, W Tr. H. 

37 GirUng Joh. 

38 Pitman Chr. 

39 Pidcock Corp. 

40 Molesworth,P.W.Joh. 

41 Slater, E. B. ... Joh. 



stead. It takes care of the fatherless 
infant, till he is seven years of age ; other 
institutions provide for him afterwards. 
There are at present on the foundation 
187 children. There have been 422 
from the commencement. 
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Exeter Diocesan Board of Edttcation. — 
A general meeting of the Board was held 
at the Chapter-house, on Tuesday week, 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese in the Chair. Among the no- 
blemen and gentlemen present were Lord 
CUnton, Lord Courtenay, M.P., the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Exeter, the Venerable 
Archdeacon Moore Stevens, the Vene- 
rable Archdeacon Barnes, the Rev. Chan- 
cellor Martin, the Rev. Canon Bartho- 
lemew, the R^y. Anon Rogers, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Goulbotn^ HTV. Prebendaries Hole, 
Medley, and Luney, and most of the cler- 
gy of the city and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Lord Courtenay read an ela- 
borate and interesting report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee during the 
past year, which was approved and un- 
animously adopted. Mr. Serjeant Goul- 
burn was elected Vice-President of the 
Board, on the motion of the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Exeter, seconded by Arch- 
deacon Stevens. Mr. Goulburn acknow- 
ledged the honour conferred on him in 
appropriate terms, remarking that his 
own experience in courts of justice, 
which was of some duration, bad con- 
vinced him, that in exact proportion to 
the amount of Christian instruction im- 
parted to any individual, would be the 
soundness of his principles and the ho- 
nesty and morality of his life. The at- 
tention of the meeting was specially 
directed by the Lord Bishop to the noble 
author of the report. His Lordship 
observed, that every one would agree 
that the society was deeply indebted to 
Lord Courtenay for his uniform atten- 
tion to its concerns — an attention the 
more valuable, in consideration of the 
many important duties by which his 
time was taken up. Thanks were voted 
at the conclusion to the Lord Bishop by 
acclamation. 

Winchester Diocesan Board. — The 
Quarterly Meeting was held on Thurs- 
day the 5th ult. in the Chapter House. 
A report was read of the examination 
of the Southampton Diocesan Church 
School, drawn up by the Rev. J. Keble 
and the Rev. W. Orger, by which it ap- 
peared that they had examined the pupils 
separately, in the Scriptures, the Church 
Catechism, Latin {Cicero de Senectute), 
first book of Euclid, Arithmetic, and 
English History. The report concludes 
with the following important remark : — 
" Our impressions on the whole were 



most favourable both from the matter 
and manner of the boys in general : and 
we consider the result of our inspection 
very satisfactory as an instance of the 
well working of these Diocesan Church 
Schools, especially in that one great ob- 
ject proposed by them — instruction in 
biblical knowledge." A report was also 
read of the examination, undertaken at 
the request of the proprietor, Mr. H. 
Mace, of the Fareham Commercial School, 
which is in union with the Diocesan 
Board, and which was conducted by the 
Venerable Archdeacon Hoare and the 
Rev. Wm. Nicholson, assisted by the 
Rev. Sir H. Thompson, Bart. Between 
£500 and £600 have now been voted by 
the Diocesan Board since it first came 
into operation (two years ago) for the 
purpose of promoting the building of 
parochial schools — a very small part of 
the designs contemplated by the Board. 
In regard to the inspection of parochial 
schools, we are informed there is every 
probability of the Diocesan Board being 
able to secure the services of the Inspec- 
tor of the National Society in the course 
of the ensuing summer. 

Liverpool Collegiate Institution.— This 
Institution, of which we gave a short 
account in our last number, was opened 
on the 7th ult. in a manner worthy of 
the occasion, and under circumstances 
which cannot fail to impart the highest 
gratification to all who value the bless- 
ings of sound Scriptural education, com- 
bined with useful learning. The foun- 
dation-stone was laid about two years 
since by Lord Stanley ; and for beauty 
of form and elegance of design the struc- 
ture reflects the highest credit on all who 
have taken part in its erection. The 
fact is, moreover, worthy of record, that 
the munificent sum of £24,000 was libe- 
rally subscribed by the inhabitants ; and 
that although £4,000 were granted by 
the late radical corporation towards the 
founding of the Mechanics' Institution, 
the Collegiate Institution has been 
brought to its completion without any 
public grant whatever. On the platform 
were seated large numbers of the clergy 
and gentry of the town. About half- 
past one o'clock the Mayor entered, ac- 
companied by the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese, the Rev. the Rectors of the 
parish, the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P., Sir Howard Douglas, M. P., Mr. 
J. W. Patten, M.P., and many other 
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distinguished clergy and laity. It was 
intended that the inaugural address 
should be delivered by Lord Stanley, the 
patron of the institution ; but in conse- 
quence of his Lordship having been ob- 
liged to attend upon Her Majesty at 
Windsor, that duty devolved upon the 
Right Hon. Mr. Gladstone, who dis- 
charged it in such a manner as to com- 
mand the unqualified approbation of all 
present. We had intended to have in- 
serted the address as reported in The 
Times, but our readers will be much bet- 
ter pleased to hear that an authorized 
edition has been published by Murray. 

Wells Training College. — It has been 
found expedient to make a few altera- 
tions. The charge for pupils has been 
raised, for all new comers, to £25 per 
annum, in order to carry out the 
principle of making the institution self- 
supporting. Considering, too, tl^e diffi- 
culty of pledging pupils to enter upon a 
course of life for which they may be in- 
competent, or to which they may be dis- 
inclined, it has been determined to dis- 
pense with the pledge hitherto required 
on admission, except in the case of exhi- 
bitioners. The care of house-keeping 
has been placed under the management 
of a bursar resident in the house. In 
one important respect this Training In- 
stitution is a pattern to many others, 
viz. in the number of exhibitions. There 
are now in the college four exhibitioners 
at £10 per annum, and others are pro- 
mised as follow : — by the 
Diocesan Board ... 6 at £13 per an. 
Dean and Chapter 4 at £12 lOs. per an. 
SpecialCommissary 5 at£lO per an. 

Ditto 10 at £ 5 per an. 

Honorary Principal I at £15 per an. 

Medical Collegiate Institution. — The 
truly noble and munificent benefactor of 
mankind, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Wilson 
Wameford, has placed in the hands of 
Wm. Sands Cox, Esq., the founder of 
the Royal School of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, at Birmingham, the sum of £1,000, 
in furtherance of the intended institution, 
for the board, lodging, moral and religious 
care of Medical and Surgical students. 
A sum of £50 has also been presented 
by the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, of Oxford, 
for the same purpose, and we under- 
stand that a letter on this subject from 
the pen of this highly talented and ac- 
complished scholar, will be shortly sub- 
mitted to the noble patrons and friends 
of the School. 



Eton College Improvements. -"Chur- 
man, the Right Honorable Lord Lyttle- 
ton. The principal object proposed is a 
great improvement in the manner of 
lodging the boys on the foundation, by 
which the elder certainly, and, it is 
hoped, all the boys will be lodged in se- 
parate rooms, and have opportunities of 
private study. Such an improvement 
will be doubly valuable ; it will remove 
the objections of parents to benefit by the 
royal foundations of Henry VI., and will 
considerably decrease the expenses im- 
posed on parents by their endeavours to 
remedy some of the inconveniences of 
the present system. There are other 
objects also proposed, by which the 
whole school will profit ; e.g. a large, con- 
venient, and accessible room within the 
college walls for the library ; a room for 
the examination of the candidates for the 
prizes in modern languages given by 
His Royal Highness the Prince Albert, 
and for the scholarships founded by the 
Duke of Newcastle; additional school- 
room ; apartments for two assistant 
masters ; and pupil rooms for the tutors 
in mathematics and modern languages, 
within the college walls. These objects 
will, if attained, promote the studies and 
discipline of the school, and add to the 
beauty of the college fabric. They will 
require an expenditure of about £20,000, 
of which above half is subscribed ; the 
College of Eton and its members includ- 
ing the head masters, have subscribed 
£4,000 ; King's College and its members, 
abeady above £2,000. 

Grammar School at Rugeley. — On the 
12th ult., a meeting was held at the 
Town Hall, Rugeley, for the purpose of 
presenting to the Rev. Thomas Bonney, 
M.A., a testimonial of respect, purchased 
by a subscription entered into by young 
men educated by the reverend gentleman 
at the Free Grammar School, Rugeley, 
and by their parents and friends, as a 
token of their respect, esteem, and gra- 
titude, for his ability, zeal, and fidelity 
and for the examplary manner in which 
he had conducted the school since his 
appointment as master, more than six- 
teen years ago. The testimonial con- 
sisted of a set of the Regent's edition of 
the " Delphin Classics," in 139 volumes, 
superbly bound in rich gilt calf, by Mr. 
Walters, of Rugeley. On the first vo- 
lume was inlaid a silver presentation 
plate, handsomely enchased, and bear- 
ing a suitable inscription. Mr . Bonney, 
with feelings of deep emotion, expressed 
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his grati fication on receiving this proof 
of the grateful attachment of his pupils, 
and the deep anxiety he felt to discharge 
faithfully the responsibilities and the du- 
ties of his office. 

Home and Colonial Infant School 
Society, — Amended Regulations. " (1.) 
Experience having shewn how inade- 
quately the work of training teachers 
can be accomplished in fifteen weeks, 
they are now required to reside twenty 
weeks to secure a recommendation, the 
charge remaining as before, eight shil- 
lings a-week for board, lodging, &c. 
(4.) The return of teachers to the Insti- 
tution contributing greatly to their im- 
provement, the committee agree to al- 
low all teachers who have been r^ulariy 
trained there, to re-enter for one month 
at a charge of £1 only, whether the mo- 
ney is paid by the teachers or from 
school funds. (7.) As the influence 
and care of a female are essential to the 
well-being of an infant school, unmar- 
ried men are not trained in the Institu- 
tion. (10 ) Nursery governesses, upper 
housemaids, or teachers for superior 
schools, to be received for any period 
that may be wished, not less than one 
month, and charged five shillings a-week 
for instruction only, or £1 a-week if the 
parties board and lodge in the house 
specially appointed for them." — Last 
Report. 

Arnold Memorial. — The Committee 
have resolved to erect a mural tablet to 
his memory in the chapel at Rugby, at a 
cost not exceeding £200. To institute, 
with the permission of the respective 
authorities, two scholarships to be held 
by boys at Rugby school, and two histo- 
rical scholarships at Oxford, to be open 
to members of both universities. These 
scholarships to be held in the first in- 
ance by Dr. Arnold's sons in sucession. — 
Secretary of the committee, the Rev, 
A. C. Stanley, University College Ox- 
ford. 

Grosvenor Schools, Cheshire. — ^The Mar- 
quis and Marchioness of Westminster, 
with the Bishop of Chester, Earl and 
Countess Grosvenor, Lord Belgrave, 
Lord and Lady Parker, Lord Robert 



Grosvenor, and the clergymen resident 
in the neighbourhood of Eaton Hall, at- 
tended the annual examination of the 
scholars educated at the Grosvenor 
schools established through the munifi- 
cence of the noble Marquis and Mar- 
chioness. The prizes were awarded by 
the Marquis and Marchioness personally 
to the young persons who had distin- 
guished themselves in their learning. 
As is usual,, an excellent dinner of what 
is termed " old English fare" was pro- 
vided at the expense of the noble Mar- 
quis. 

A new School proposed, not before it is 
wanted.-^ln the extensive parish of 
Oldham in Lancashire, which contains a 
population of 60,000, and where now 
only about 130 children are receiving 
public daily education, it is proposed to 
establish new day and Sunday schools. 
A site, estimated at £1000, has been 
given by Earl Howe, and £25 by Her 
Miyesty the Queen Dowager. Accom- 
modation will be provided for 300 boys, 
300 girls, and 200 infants. 

Ireland. — The National Educational 
Question. — The Very Rev. Dr. Henry 
Newland, who has been recently elevat- 
ed by the present Government to the 
deanery of Ferns, in the course of a re- 
ply to an address of congratulation pre- 
sented to him by his parishioners, gives 
the following sound advice to his coun- 
trymen: — "As to education, the true 
and safe doctrine seems to be toleration, 
but not support of error ; maintamance 
of truth, and a suitable provision for its 
promotion. That the Church, which is 
indebted for its revival to the Scriptures, 
and can only exist by their circulation, 
should not have the encouragement of 
the State for teaching them, is a subject 
at once for humiliation and prayer. May 
our individual exertions exhibit how 
highly we value our principles. May 
our personal sacrifices be our public tes- 
timony of the sincerity of our profes- 
sions. Thus only can the force of our 
example show that we support in prac- 
tice what we profess in theory, and per- 
form ourselves what we expect others to 
do, and censure them for not doing." 
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We should be ungrateful indeed, if we did not acknowledge, at least, the great 
encouragement and valuable assistance already afforded us by several friends of 
sound education — some of them personally strangers. One gentleman, e.g., of well 
known zeal in the cause, has been at the trouble of circulating a printed recommen- 
datory envelope with his own name attached, enclosing a copy of our first number 
to a very numerous circle of acquaintances at home and abroad. Several others 
have interested themselves in various ways in promoting the circulation of the 
Journal. Nor are we less indebted to our friends who have favoured us with hints 
and suggestions for its improvement. In one important respect we have been more 
fortunate than we had any right to look for (not that we took any great pains about 
the matter), in being recognized as Churchmen, and escaping all nicknames. It is 
true, that one gentleman who writes very kindly supposes that we do not expect, and 
probably do not wish, for the support of any but high Churchmen. Now the truth 
is, that we fully calculate upon being read by Churchmen of all opinions, and wish 
to be read by dissenters of all grades. Another friend, who writes quite as kindly, 
and more encouragingly, cautions us against coquetting with the latter class. Here 
again, the truth is, we fancy ourselves of too staid a turn to coquet with any body. 
However, we hope to escape unscathed from all these objections and diflSculties, in 
some such manner as our old friend Munchausen escaped from between the tiger 
and the crocodile. 

Several gentlemen having written to us to forward them, or to inform them how 
to procure, the Journal, we take the liberty of suggesting that the simplest method, 
attended too with least trouble and expense, will be to give a general order to their 
own bookseller to supply it as published. At the same time we should esteem it as 
a favour if they would kindly notify to us their having done so ; partly that we may 
have the pleasure of knowing our friends, by name at least, and partly as a guide to 
the number we ought to print. 

It is as strange as lamentable to observe the difficulty experienced in all quarters 
in obtaining good schoolmasters and mistresses. Already three or four clergymen 
have written to the Editor to inquire if he has any to recommend. Of course, it is 
only where he is personally acquainted with the parties that he can go so far as to 
recommend them. But may he be allowed to suggest that one design of this 
Journal was to supply — ^what did not previously exist — a medium of correspondence 
between school managers and schoolmasters, and that this may be done most 
readily by means of the advertising sheet ? Any further assistance that lies in his 
power, the Editor will be most happy to afford. 

One of our correspondents has started a very painful and most difficult subject. 
Reader, what think you of the following extract ? And yet there is too much truth 
in it. It comes too, from a very zealous and liberal supporter of schools for the 
poor in a manufacturing and mining district, a layman : — "I rejoice in the utter 
ignorance of the people in this quarter ; it is the only barrier against anarchy of the 
worst kind, — I mean moral anarchy. They may now and then break out into 
tumults, bum a few houses, massacre a few people ; but the soldiers soon set the 
matter right, and a number get transported, and perhaps a few shot or hung, and 
after a good standup fight, they go to work again without any ill-will, and the best 
friends in the world. Now this is shocking indeed ; but yet I maintain that it is a 
far less evil (of the two) than their being all educated in a school without benefit of 
clergy, and set to read every sort of abominable Chartist newspaper, and call in 
question every principle of religion and politics, and set up their own corrupt and 
limited perceptions as the standard of right and wrong in every matter." 

A Reader is informed that the best treatise on the construction of maps we are 
acquainted with is that by Jamieson, which has become very scarce. We are glad, 
however, to hear, that Mr. Hughes, F.G.S., author of the " Bible Atlas," &c., has 
one in preparation. 

An Englishman wishes us to call the attention of our readers to the fact, that the 
wretched juggle, Mormonism, has risen and flourished in a country where secular 
instruction is regarded by the State as an object of paramount importance, and 
where a preference given to the Church, or to any form of religion, would be con- 
sidered as an overthrow of the Constitution. 
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CHILDREN MORE CAPABLE OF RELIGION THAN 

ADULTS. 

[It is not at all improbable, that some of our readers may deem this paper too 
like a sermon. We flatter ourselves, however, that the majority of our Subscribers, 
intending to have the volume bound at the end of the year, are best pleased when 
we speak freely of the deeper principles that lie at the foundation of the science to 
which this Journal is devoted. At all events, such thoughts as the following sup- 
ported the Editor in an educational undertaking of no ordinary difficulty, and helped 
him through the thousand drudgeries of school-keeping ; — indeed, made it a pleasant 
employment to study, by the half hour, the quietest method of collecting slates, or 
the moral importance of economising slate-pencils. He is by no means certain that 
this preface and quasi apology might not have been better spared. But let it pass.] 

It was not a little matter that could disturb the serenity of Jesus 
Christ. On one occasion, however. He was " much displeased/' and 
with His chosen disciples too, and that for what many persons might be 
disposed to regard as, at the worst, a mere error in judgment. The 
circumstances are well known : — While He was expounding to his dis- 
ciples some of the most difficult points in the law of Moses, and arming 
them against the insidious questions of the Pharisees, the people brought 
unto Him some young children, or '* infants" (St. Luke xviii, 15) of so 
tender an age, that He presently afterwards took them up in his arms. 
ITiey brought them to Him ** that he should touch them," i. e., as ex- 
plained by the context, give them His blessing by laying his hands on 
them, and so recognise them in a religious way as belonging to Him, 
and confer upon them some spiritual benefit. The disciples, however, 
thinking in all probability that their Master was better employed in 
answering hard .questions, and^^that mere infants were beneath His no- 
tice as a teacher come from heaven — that His concern was with adults 
and not with babes, " rebuked those that brought them. But when 
Jesus saw it He was much displeased" — displeased not only at the act, 
but stiU more, as is shown in the solemnity of the command and remark 
that followed, at the spirit and tone of mind that gave rise to such an act. 
He immediately exclaimed, ** Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not ; for of such is the kingdom of God." And then, pro- 
ceeding according to His custom to strike at once at the very root of 
the error. He added in His most solemn phrase, " Verily I say unto 
you. Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he 
shall not enter therein." And, displaying His regard for little children 
by action as well as in word, " He took &em up in His arms, and laid 
His hands upon them, and blessed them." 

How striluug on this occasion the contrast between the disciples and 
their Divine Master. It is not merely, though this is something to the 
point, that Jesus was a lover of little children, and that they were wont 
to gather round Him in His public ministrations, and that in the very 
temple — in the presence of the chief priests and scribes, they cried out, 
" Hosanna to the Son of David!" It is not merely one among ten 
thousand instances of (if we may so speak) amiability on His part. Nor 
is it merely that He admitted those whom they repelled ; for of this we 
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have other instances on record, where, however, we do not read that He 
was much displeased with His own disciples, or that he paused to lay 
down a great principle of universal application, — the very opposite to 
that which had led them astray. 

Theirs was an error as common in every age as it is opposed to the 
very genius of our holy religion. We cannot, however, be too thank- 
ful for the revelation thereby elicited, of the mind of Jesus upon a point 
of paramount importance in education, viz., how He regards little chil- 
dren with reference to the kingdom of God. 

The great truth, then, expressly taught by the Redeemer himself* is, 
that children, as such, are better adapted for admission into God's king- 
dom or church than adults. So far from increase of years, with all the 
accompanying knowledge, and experience, and development of mind, 
being (as some persons are apt to imagine) a necessary condition, it is 
not even an advantage ; nay, it is a positive disadvantage — so much so, 
that an adult must come back to be a child again, and receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child, or he cannot enter therein at all. We say 
not, that children are more religious than adults, but that they are more 
susceptible of religion, and upon the whole more likely to receive it 
when properly presented to them. Nor do we say, that adults may not 
render more acceptable worship ; in this respect, however, we men are 
too apt to undervalue the capabilities of children, or rather, perhaps, to 
overrate our own ; forgetting that if in their case 

" some tones be false or low. 

What are all prayers beneath 
But cries of babes, that cannot know 

Half the deep thought they breathe ? 

" In His own words we Christ adore, 

But angels, as we speak. 
Higher above our meaning soar, 

Than we o*er children weak. 

" And yet His words mean more than they. 

And yet He owns their praise ; 
Why should we think. He turns away 

From infants* simple lays?" 

We gladly acknowledge, that adults may do better service in advancing 
the interests of His kingdom. We do not deny, that the experience 
which years bring, and the fullest developement of intellect, are talents 
which may be, as they ought to be, turned to greatest account in reli- 
gion. But we do affirm, upon the authority of Christ himself, that a 
child is better adapted for admission into the church, as more capable 
of, and more disposed to religion, than an adult ; that, so far, at least, 
the advantage is on the side of the former. 

As this may have a somewhat startling sound in the ears of some per- 
sons, especially those who have been misled by what is called the spirit 
of the age to set an inordinate value upon intellect, let us examine the 
question more in detail, and compare in the leading points of religion 
the capability of the child with that of the adult. 

* St. Matthew ch. xviii, v. 1—14 ; x, 42. St. Mark ix, 33—42 ; x, 13—16. St 
Luke xvii, 1, 2. 
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The passage of Holy Scripture to which we are more immediately 
referring (St. Mark x, 13 — 16), has been selected by the Church as 
" the gospel" for the Baptismal service in the case of Infants. Upon 
the strength of this passage, as compared with the general tenor of the 
Old and New Testaments, she bids the congregation " not to doubt but 
earnestly believe, that Christ will favourably receive any child of believ- 
ing parents brought in faith to the holy font ; that He will embrace 
him with the arms of His mercy ; that He will give unto him the bless- 
ing of eternal life, and make him partaker of His everlasting kingdom ;" 
and after assuring the godfathers and godmothers that Christ on His 
part will most surely keep and perform His promise, calls upon the 
child to promise by them as his sureties (until he come of age to take 
it upon himself ) that he will perform his part in the covenant, being 
the same promise that is made by those baptized in riper years. 

The question then is. Whether of the two, — the child or the adult, is 
the more capable of, or the better disposed towards, the things then 
promised } 

What are they ? 

Repentance or renouncing of all sin ; 

Faith, or believing God's Holy Word and promises ; and 

Obedience, or doing God's commands. 

(1.) Renouncing of sin, viz., the Devil and all his works, the vain 
pomp and glory of the world, with all covetous desires of the same, and 
the sinful lusts of the flesh. The question is. Whether of the two has 
the greater fear of doing wrong ? the greater sorrow at having done so ? 
the more sensitiveness to sin ? the simpler dread of the Devil and his 
works ? Whether of the two is most a slave to the world — its vain 
pomp and glory ? or most prone to the lusts of the flesh ? Which is most 
under the power of carnal or worldly lusts ? 

(2.) Then as to Faith, or simple belief in God's word. Do the ex- 
perience and associations of this world render man more or less disposed 
to believe in that which is spiritual and invisible ? Whether of the two 
— the untaught child, or the untaught adult, would you rather take in 
hand to persuade, that holy angels are " ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation ? " Which is the age 
of confidence — childhood or manhood ? Which can best say, " Our Fa- 
ther which art in heaven ? " How shall a grown man ever learn the 
meaning of the word " faith," without being first brought down, or 
brought back to the humility, simplicity, docility, and confidingness of 
a child ? And let no one be ready to say, ** Yes : but there is a certain 
amount of knowledge required." What does it amount to, that a 
child cannot attain to it I What knowledge is necessary, but that of a 
few, simple, leading facts of revelation — the sort of information that 
very childhood thirsts after ? Who says, that intercourse with the world, 
or continual handling of the things of time and sense, dispose a man 
towards the better reception of these truths } — truths, which a child of 
tender age will receive more easily, as well as more practically, upon a 
mother's simple statement, than a scholar of mature growth upon a 
Butler's elaborate argumentation. No : ** out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings God hath ordained strength, and perfected praise." 

H 2 
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(3.) llien, again, as to Obedience ; Whether of the two has the ad- 
vantage here ? Which has the simpler, and therefore better notion of 
just doing as he is bidden ? — without inquiring the reason of the com- 
mand, or stopping to ask questionSj or even thinking of the result ? 
Which is the quicker at evading or explaining away a command, or the 
more calculating as to advantages and disadvantages, or the readier to 
balance between doing as much as he can, and as little as he dare ? 
Whether of the two would better answer to St. Peter's appeal to the 
saints, "as obedient children ?" 

We have chosen these points — Repentance, Faith, and Obedience, as 
the very things promised by us on our admission into Christ's Church, 
whether as children or adults. The case will not be altered for the 
worse, if we regard religion as chiefly a matter of the affections — the 
faculties of earliest developement in a child ; if, with our Saviour and 
his Apostles, we sum up the whole of practical Christianity in one 
word — " love." For that is about the first lesson learned by an infant. 
Oh ! if our love to God were but as simple, as earnest, as devoted, as 
whole-hearted, as that of a child to its mother ! 

There is something remarkable, too, in the circumstance, that our 
Saviour, (if we may draw such an inference from the repeated and fear- 
ful warnings dropped by Him in the ordinary course of His teaching), 
displays quite as much fear of parents and others checking, as anxiety 
about their advancing, the progress of religion in a child's mind. 
" Take heed, that ye despise not one of these little ones that believe in 
me." *• Whosoever shall offend [hinder, or obstruct] one of these 
little ones that believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of 
the sea." On the other hand, " Whosoever shall receive one such 
little one in my name, receiveth me." 

Great as is the discrepancy between the doctrine of Christ and the 
prevalent impression even among Christians, it is satisfactory to observe 
how completely the Church in her authorized forms and symbols har- 
monizes with the former. She seems to make no account of mere age, 
except it be to hasten the time. ** The Curates of every parish shall 
often admonish the people, that they defer not the Baptism of their 
Children longer than the First or Second Sunday next after their birth, 
or other Holyday falling between, unless upon a great and reasonable 
cause to be approved by the Curate." No sooner is baptism adminis- 
tered than the sponsors are admonished, that "it is their parts and 
duties to see that the infant be taught so soon as he shall be able to 
learn what a solemn vow, promise, and profession he has made by 
them ;" and that they ** are to take care that the child be brought to the 
Bishop to be confirmed by him [and so admitted to full communion] so 
soon as he can say the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments, and be further instructed in the Church Catechism set forth for 
that purpose." In all this the Church looks, not to age, but to the 
earliest period of suitable qualifications. 

We call then upon all parents and sponsors to take to themselves the 
full comfort of this, and in humble faith to act accordingly. We wish 
to encourage them, not only to trust that their little ones may turn out 
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good Christians hereafter, but to look hopefully for the fruits of the 
Spirit even in their early years. They wrong their children, and, what 
is worse, their Saviour too as the great Head of the Church, in which 
He recognizes even infants as members, if they in any way treat their 
children as incapable of religion, or lead them to suppose that it is not so 
much expected of them as of older people ; if they cherish or give way 
to the feeling, that they will be at some future time more susceptible 
than they are now. No : we repeat, that they are in a better state for 
receiving the kingdom of God now than they are ever likely to be again ; 
that, so soon as they have mind enough for any intellectual exercise or 
moral discipline, they have mind enough for practical religion ; that the 
tendency of advance in years is from God and not to God ; that this 
world's associations will, rather, indispose them to faith; that a great 
proportion of its experience, as well as of the habits formed and prin- 
ciples imbibed, must be unlearned ; that in a word — and our blessed 
Redeemer's word too — they must at any age (and the greater the 
age, the more difficult the task) become children again — re-acquire 
some of the very characteristics of childhood, in order to enter His king- 
dom. Great indeed, then, is the encouragement to parents and sponsors, 
and to the Clergy also, to bring up all baptized children from their 
earliest years, as members of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of 
the kingdom of Heaven. 

" Yet now hear, O Jacob my servant, and Israel whom I have chosen ; 
Thus saith the Lord that made thee, and formed thee from the womb, 
which will help thee ; Fear not, O Jacob my servant, and thou, Jesurun, 
whom I have chosen. For I will pour water upon him that is thirsty, 
and floods upon the dry ground ; I will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, 
and my blessing upon thine offspring; and they shall spring up as 
among the grass, as willows by the water-courses. One shall say, I am 
the Loan's ; and another shall call himself by the name of Jacob ; and 
another shall subscribe with his hand unto the Lord, and surname 
himself by the name of Israel." — Isaiah xliv, 1 — 5. 



ON CULTIVATING THE IMAGINATION OF POOR 

CHILDREN.— No. 2. 

My dear Sir, — I said in my last letter, that my observations were intended 
for the Masters and Mistresses of National and Middle Schools. I spoke 
generally, to indicate that I was not addressing myself chiefly to the 
teachers of boys and girls in the upper classes. But I was very far 
indeed from believing, that the subject did not belong to the Nursery 
and the Infant School. In pursuing it, I conceive that I ought to di- 
rect my first attention to them ; indeed the question, how we should 
cultivate the imagination of young children, will be quite sufficient for 
one letter. 

There may be some who think, that there is no faculty in children 
answering to that which we call imagination in adults. If it be so, the 
question is settled ; for I have certainly no wish that a power should 
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be imparted to any creature, old or young, brute or buman, which Qod 
has not seen fit to impart. Where there are indications of His will, it 
is our business to shape our course in conformity with them ; where 
there are none, we shall do better to be quiet.* But I do not think 
that any experienced and intelligent mother, however she may object to 
my principle, will rest her arguments against it upon this ground. 

Such a mother would be likely to say — " I have not the least doubt 
that this faculty is to be discovered, and is active, in children at a very 
early age. I have seen various measures and manifestations of it in my 
own ; some in every one of them. I never watched them for five minutes at 
play without finding that they were combining incidents, inventing plots, 
personating characters. And this is not less the case, though they have 
never heard about Arabian Princesses or European Fairies. The rail- 
road train, the man who sells the tickets, the passengers, the stoker, with 
the reports of collisions and explosions, are ample materials for the 
fancy to work upon, and to produce marvellous combinations and catas- 
trophes with chairs, tables, and rocking-horses. In general, my girls 
are much more apt, ingenious, and consistent in these inventions. The 
boys have a sort of awkward truthfulness, mixed with something of 
scorn and incredulity, which leads them to confound the comic with the 
tragic, the actual with the ideal, to the great disturbance and mortifi- 
cation of their sisters. Still I have no doubt that the talent, such as it 
is, dwells in them also, perhaps even more strongly, though under a 
different form. And the only question is, ought we to treat it as our 
friend or our foe ? I am not for taking violent measures to suppress it. 
I do not think the suggestion in Miss Hannah More's Coelebs, about 
teaching geometry to romantic girls, is worth much in practice, however 
plausible it may look upon paper. But I do believe, that out of these 
youthful freaks grows up the habit of castle-building in after years ; and 
that this habit is unfavourable to steady attention, to converse with a 
world of real sorrows, and what is more serious still, to humility. Did you 
ever know a castle-builder who was not the centre of his own crea- 
tions ? They may be very benevolent ; he may distribute heaps of gold 
among poor relations, and may set the nations free which have been 
so fortunate as to fall under his government. But he is always the distri- 
butor and deliverer, and surely this cannot be healthful. I must think, 
therefore, in spite of your opinion, that it is my duty, by such simple 
and sober means as seem fitted for the particular character 1 am deal- 
ing with, to impose checks upon this imaginative tendency, and to call 
out others which will counteract it ; certainly not to supply it with sti- 
mulants." 

This is the kind of statement which I should look for from a person 
who had seen children, as weU as thought about them. In general I 
agree with it heartily. I think that quick habit of imitation and com- 



* Of course I do not mean, that the absence of any indication of particular gifts in 
a child, would be a reason for leaving that child uneducated. If we know what 
powers belong to ordinary children in a healthy state, we have sufficient guidance ; 
nay, if we follow out especial tendencies, without reference to these, we shall in 
most cases do harm. 
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bination^ that propeusity for acting which has been described, very per- 
ilous. Such talents have been bestowed for an excellent use, and 
are capable of being turned to it ; but I cannot doubt that they require 
some strong sustaining and counteracting influences to give them a 
right direction, and to make them harmless. But where are these in- 
fluences to be sought ? It is confessed, that in the most mercantile 
and prosaic condition of society, this faculty is still busy. And 
surely it is never more dangerous ; for the more we connect our fantasies 
with passing sights and objects, the more impatient we become of the 
contrast between them and our actual experience. Queen Mab is more 
troublesome when she sets us dreaming about things which we see with 
our waking eyes, than when she transports us into a world of her own 
making. Can we then hope to rouse the reasoning faculties of a child, 
in order to correct these errors ? The experiment has been made with 
much dihgence, especially in America. I leave those to judge of its 
success who have read Mr. Grallaudet's Book of the Soul, or the 
article on that and similar productions in the last number of 
the Quarterly Review. The Reviewer remarks very truly, that 
these apparent appeals to the intellectual and self-reflecting powers of 
the child, are in fact appeals to its fancy. May we then trust to the 
development of the child's reasoning faculties at a future stage of its 
life ? Surely every propensity which, if left to itself, is likely to be- 
come a habit, and an evil habit, requires that some discipline should be 
applied to it while it is growing ; and such discipline is especially ne- 
cessary in this case, if it be true, that the indulgence of these fancies de- 
stroys attention, and so prevents the formation of the intellect, which is 
looked to for its correction. Or, finally, is it possible so to occupy a child 
-with the astonishing devices and feats of modem mechanism, that it 
shall not have need to seek for amusement in any excursions or inven- 
tions of its own ? Those who are acquainted with Miss Edgeworth's 
Harry and Lucy, to say nothing of the more elaborate works in which 
the theory of herself and her father is explained, will know how ably 
and ingeniously this scheme of education has been applied. It is greatly 
to Miss Edgeworth's honour, that she does not (like the persons of 
-whom I was speaking just now) overlook that which is actually in chil- 
dren, for the sake of producing something which seems desirable. She 
recognizes this most important, most characteristic fact in the young 
creature's life, that it wonders ; and, as the achievements of the me- 
chanical genius among us are very wonderful, she supposes that they 
offer the natural and reasonable satisfaction of the craving for wonder 
which she has observed. Has it proved so ? The fact may be ascer- 
tained without much difficulty, for the number of persons in our day, 
who more or less strictly have been educated upon Miss Edge worth's 
maxims, is very great indeed. I can only give the results of my own ob- 
servation, which is extremely limited ; but I think it will correspond with 
that of others, who have larger experience ; and I have known cases in 
which the plan has been tried under the most favourable auspices. 
Judging from these, I should say, that the number of violent re-actions 
against it must be greater than against almost any system ; that where 
they take place, the propensity for mere exercises of the fancy, and 
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for speculations on subjects not mechanical, becomes most absorbing 
and unhealthy ; that in these cases, there is always a bitter complaint 
of something having been neglected in the early education, of the feeling 
of wonder not having been directed to objects which could really exer- 
cise it and fill it, and of a painful vagueness and confusion respecting all 
questions that most concern the hearts of men. I should say, that in 
addition to these cases, there are many of persons who have become 
stupified, instead of quickened, by their early devotion to pursuits to which 
they felt no direct call, and who exhibit not greater, but rather less 
skill in the conduct of practical life, than their neighbours. And even 
when the inoculation may be said to have taken, though we discover 
indeed that occupation of the fancy and intellect in the pursuit of me- 
chanism which was desired, I have never been struck with any remark- 
able freedom and expansion of mind and character. 

But let me repeat it : Miss Edgeworth has given her valuable testi- 
mony in favour of the principle, that the wonder in a child's mind is in 
some way or other to be met, and that the parent or teacher is thought- 
less and indifferent who does not labour earnestly to provide this feeling 
with its proper gratification. She admits also, that whoever does this 
most wisely, provides the best remedy against the romantic or castle- 
building tendency, so far as it is a mischievous one. These are pre- 
cisely the views which I am advocating. This Wonder is the earliest 
form of that which we afterwards call imagination ; separated from this, 
the imagination continues indeed to assert its importance and its power, 
but it has lost its root ; it is a poor, restless, vagrant thing, incapa- 
ble of any sustained exercises ; able only to confuse the person in whom 
it dwells, by vain struggles to be what it cannot be. When it grows out 
of this wonder, it is, I believe, one of the noblest, bravest, most indus- 
trious faculties that man possesses ; that which surmounts more difii- 
culties, and makes him willing to bear more toil, than almost any other. 
And therefore it is a most important question. Whether, if Miss Edge- 
worth's mode of dealing with it be not satisfactory, there may not be 
some other, requiring less ingenuity in the application of it, and which is 
within the reach of every mother, and every infant schoolmistress, who 
does not think it too simple for her use. 

It would not, I think, be a startling paradox to say, that in nature, 
among living things, there are wonders as great as any of which Mr. 
Watt was the author. I do not make this remark for the purpose of 
defending the universe, which I should suppose was quite able to defend 
itself, but far rather for the purpose of defending Mr. Watt. He was a 
great man — a poet in his way — because he studied the powers which 
were at work in the world, studied how they worked, and what condi- 
tions and restraints they were subject to by the ordinance of the Creator ; 
then produced a machine which embodied these discoveries. He must 
have watched with great quietness and awe living things and living pro- 
cesses ; otherwise we should never have had the steam-engine. But if 
so, is it not possible that a child's wonder and awe might be better sus- 
tained and cultivated by converse with the original, than with the copy ? 
It seems to me, that the mother who takes her children out to watch the 
growth of flowers, the budding of trees, the simplest operations of water 
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and of fire, is really feeding them with more wholesome food, and exer- 
cising their wonder more, than she who uses the greatest pains to make 
them understand the different parts of a machine, or the great things 
which it can accomplish. It may be said, " Certainly ! these things are 
more beautiful ; and if you could enable a child to understand the struc- 
ture of plants, how much design and arrangement there is in them, and in 
all the works of God, such observations would be very helpful. But this 
teaching is far above its years ; it is much easier to point out the design 
of a piece of human mechanism; hereafter the child may carry the 
analogy to the more intricate and divine mechanism of the universe." 
Most cheerfully do I acknowledge that any remarks about design would 
be very unfit to be addressed by a mother to a child, when she was 
drawing its thoughts to the wonders of growth and life and decay, in 
vegetable or animal natures. Coldly and drearily would such words 
sound to us at any time, if they were not happily associated with feel- 
ings of childlike faith, with the silent homage to One who is the Creator, 
and not the mechanist of the world. But they would fall utterly dead 
upon the simple ear of childhood ; there would be no response to them 
whatever. And this is the very blessing which I discover in the simple 
course for which I am pleading. For it is a mistake altogether to suppose 
that infant wonder is excited by the sense of adaptation, by seeing 
how means lead to an end, how parts make up a whole. All such feel- 
ings belong to maturer life; they pre-suppose much observation and 
reflection. In a child there is a direct sympathy of life with life ; a 
delight in seeing things move and act, as it moves and acts itself. And 
it is through this sympathy and delight that the sense of order is to 
grow up in its mind, if it is ever to grow up at all. Observe the fear 
and almost shame, mixed with intense joy, with which a child discovers 
a flower coming out upon a bank, just where he saw the very brother of 
it on a like bright sunny day in the same month of May the year 
before, and ask yourself, whether there is not more feeling of succession 
and order in that boy's heart, a succession in uatural things, and one in 
his own life answering to it, than you could have worked into him by 
the most laborious indoctrination, and with the wisest books. 

I shall be reminded, that however encouraging such words as these 
may be to coimtry parents, they must sound disheartening to those who 
live in London. I do not undervalue the difficulties and disadvantages 
of a town for the rearing of children ; but surely it is a blunder to say, 
that we are without natural objects, and wonderful natural objects, to 
look at and reflect upon. Is the river Thames nothing ? Is there 
nothing even in our maligned smoke ? nothing in the fire which pro- 
duces it ? And if we only use the husbandry, which is proper to those 
who have small means, we shall find that we have opportunities of 
making our children acquainted with nearly all the commonest, that is 
to say, with nearly all the most wonderful, operations of nature. The 
real evil is, that a London life deadens wonder in our own minds. The 
oppressive weight of crowds, the monotony of custom, the habit of 
abstaining from astonishment lest we should prove our ignoraace, and 
of using the phrase " of course" upon all occasions, is very hurtful to 
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the simplicity of our characters, and makes it impossible that we 
should enkindle in children what we have laboured to check in ourselves. 
But if we are aware of this tendency, and struggle against it as we 
would against any other which we knew to be evil or debasing, we 
may perhaps find that London has its own way of appealing to the 
wonder of children, without crushing or distracting them as it does us. 
For let us ever remember, that if nature addresses itself very powerfully 
to the heart of a child, creatures of its own kind address it still more 
powerfully. There were giants on the earth in the infancy of the world; 
there are giants on the earth to every young child now. Those who 
can at all recall the impressions of their chUdhood, speak not only of 
the magnificent proportions in which ordinary things appeared to them, 
but still more of the sublime, heroic, half-divine aspect of the human 
beings, or some of the human beings, with whom they conversed. The 
latter feeling fades away sooner than the former, because the follies and 
sins of their elders so soon appear in their conduct, and in their coun- 
tenances. One may hope, then, that the sight of the multitudes of men 
and women whom a child meets without knowing in a walk through a 
city, may not be altogether unhelpful in its education. At all events, 
one must feel what a new obligation children lay upon us to resist all 
such tempers and habits as may degrade their race in theur eyes, and to 
keep up such converse in our own hearts with what things are pure and 
gentle and of good report, as may shew them that their early wonder 
was not really extravagant ; that, if men have a nature which sinks them 
to the level of beasts, they were created in the image of God, and have 
been redeemed, that they might exhibit it again. 

A child thus encouraged to wonder at nature, and wonder at man, 
when it is brought into the holiest place of all, when it hears the awful 
name of God, and is taught in what relation it stands to Him, will need 
no grovelling explanations, no 'Books of the Soul' to assist it in 
receiving the amazing communication. If wonder and awe be in its 
heart, it will not want to have such mysteries brought down to the level 
of its conceptions. They will meet its wants — they will be entertained 
with fear and delight — just because they are above its conceptions. 
The one word. Father, makes the idea definite and personal. If you 
take away its obscurity and awfulness, you do not increase the child's 
sympathy with it. You only lead it to feel that the reverence which 
you inculcate is unreal ; you destroy the hold of your words upon the 
imagination, and in doing so you make them seem merely imaginary. 

The effect of the kind of culture I have described, upon a child when 
it learns to read, or is taught the first elements of arithmetic or gram- 
mar (I say nothing of drawing or music, which all will allow have a 
direct connexion with the imagination), I believe some parents can very 
well appreciate. Various plans have been suggested for removing the 
difficulties which check a child's progress in the alphabet, and in the 
first putting together of syllables and words. I doubt not that all such 
plans are well worthy of consideration ; all probably contain some useful 
hint ; all may point out some unnecessary contrivance which previous 
writers of manuals, ignorant of children, have devised for the purpoise 
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of assisting them. But parents and teachers are deceiving themselves, 
if they fancy that, after all possible mechanical facilities have been 
devised, less will be required than before in them or in their children. 
There will still be the same (if not greater) temptations to listlessness in 
both ; and listlessness will make all helps and appliances ineffectual. 
On the other hand, be it remembered, that all existing obstructions, and 
some perhaps that exist no longer, have been surmounted ; that children 
have mounted the scaling ladder of the alphabet with amazing intrepidity, 
and have charged, sword in hand, through close set columns of heavy armed 
quadri- syllables. Where there is no eagerness to force letters upon the 
child, and again, no idle notion of treating them as mere playthings, the 
feeling of wonder at the strange fact that sounds and words, and living 
things and thoughts, can be actually represented by written characters, 
will gradually be awakened in the child's mind ; it will desire to enter 
into the secret ; and its teacher becomes to it a new Caduceus. Trouble 
then is easily endured, because the reward seems so great ; and the 
knowledge acquired is sound and real. With Numbers the case is 
not different. You may crush the child's memory and intellect under 
the multiplication table ; you may turn it prematurely into a little mer- 
chant or huckster, by what are called familiar explanations. ' These six 
are six apples ; these seven are seven pennies. The apple woman wants 
to get the seven pennies for her six apples ; papa will only give her five. 
Take five from seven, and two will remain ; two pennies, which will buy 
two loaves at the baker's, or two tracts at the depository.' But (unless 
there be no other opportunity of delivering lectures on the exchange and 
distribution of wealth) these plans are not necessary. The imagination 
of the child, if you have given it scope in other parts of your discipline, 
will interest it in numbers, though you do not identify them with apples ; 
its interest in the apples themselves is derived from another faculty, and 
may be cultivated by more direct means. 

I hope the studies to which I have alluded are sufficiently matter of 
fact to please the greatest enemy of castle-building ; and it has been one 
great object of these remarks, to convince mothers that just so far as 
they regard their children merely as creatures of imitation, and act as if 
they had no other faculty but this, just so far are they likely to become 
little actors — 
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FilliDg from time to time their humourous stage, 
"With all the persons down to palsied age, 
That life brings with her in her equipage.' 
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Thus contracting all the impatience of realities which we dread, while at 
the same time 

" They provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke. 
Thus blindly with their blessedness at strife ; 
Full soon the soul shall bear her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon it with a weight. 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life ! " 

On the other hand, those who cultivate in the child that holy 
feeling of wonder which Qod has planted in it, as a spring of present 
delight, and a foretaste of brighter good in reserve for it, which 
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the world cannot give or take away, will arouse it to the conscious- 
ness of — 

"Thoughts that wake 

To perish never. 
Which neither listlessness nor mad endeavour. 

Nor man nor boy. 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy." 

I am following your example, in quoting from a poet who, I think 
with you, has yet to be understood and appreciated for the services which 
he has rendered to education, for the light which he has thrown upon 
the duties of the teacher and the feelings of the child. The passages 
in his works which have been most perplexing to critics, will oftentimes 
be interpreted to parents and schoolmasters by their most ordinary 
experience. 

Hitherto I may seem to have made no direct reference to our Infant 
Schools ; but the remark in your last number respecting your own feel- 
ing towards Sunday School Teachers, well expresses mine in this case. 
I have had the infant school continually in my mind, though I have thought 
that I could say what I wished to say better without alluding to that 
which distinguishes it from the nursery. The school for boys is no mere 
substitute for the family — it is something of its own kind. The infant 
school, I conceive, is merely intended to make as good amends as can be 
made for the absence of domestic teaching and discipline. Whatever 
ends then the best mother should propose to herself in the care of her 
children, these the infant school master should propose to himself ; 
whatever means she finds the best for accomplishing her ends, will be 
as nearly as may be those of which he should avail himself. 

I know that a different opinion has prevailed upon this subject. It 
has been thought that the circumstances of the infant school permitted 
or demanded the use of much comphcated machinery, which the mother 
either may or must dispense with ; and some mothers, I fear, have been 
so impressed with the superiority which this machinery coulers, that 
they have been eager to turn what they could of it to their own service ; 
or even to give up their children, that they might not lose the advan- 
tages of it. I believe, however, that the most unsystematic, unthe- 
oretic mothers, whose hearts tell them to recognise the feeling of won- 
der in their children, and to sympathise with it, really accomplish more, 
and with greater facility, than those who have had the most diligent 
training, but who have overlooked the living power upon which they 
are to act. Such mothers then, I think, should be the models of the 
infant school master. It is needful, above all things, that he should 
keep his own heart simple and open; that he should strive himself 
to become a little child, and especially that he should be so, by 
cultivating childlike wondering. Let him train himself to recollect 
what mysteries there are in the world, which he sees daily with his 
eyes; what deeper mysteries in the little creatures he is daily in- 
structing ; how these and yet a deeper one are implied in the prayers 
which he teaches them to offer up, and the songs he teaches them to 
sing daily to Him who made them. But let the thought of these 
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mysteries awaken him to reverence and fear ; not crush or overwhelm 
him. It is the whirl of outward things which is really confounding, 
not the awful truths which lie heneath them. And though it may he 
hard oftentimes to perceive these when we are conversing with men, yet 
converse with children brings them very near to us. The harmonies of 
earth are intricate, for sin has introduced many discords in them : the 
harmonies of heaven are intricate, because our ears are not purged 
enough to take them in. But there is a simple melody beneath them 
both, which the child's ear is meant to receive ; which its teacher should 
strive to understand and delight in. He who has most of fear and of 
love will be the best master of infants ; if he seek that these gifts should 
be renewed in him day by day, he will not have occasion to learn many 
professional tricks, or to trouble the committee of his school for a very 
large apparatus. He will rejoice to have a few good pictures, but he 
will not suffer his walls to be darkened with daubs which will degrade 
sacred subjects in the minds of his children. He will intreat that they 
may not be taught or forced to shriek and make noises, in order that 
visitors may remark how cheerful and happy they are. He will use 
music to still and solemnise their minds, rather than to assist them 
in wringing their hands and remembering their multiplication table. 
He will find that there is a better way of escaping from rote teaching 
than the common one of turning study into a jest — ^a better way of 
escaping from dryness and formality than the practice of encouraging 
familiarity and rudeness. He will discover by experience, that he has 
not to chuse between the two evils of merely tasking the memory, or 
compelling the child to reason before it has any grounds or materials of 
reasoning : that in the wonder or imagination of the child there lies a 
power which makes the processes of the memory living and not dead, 
pleasurable and not painful ; a power which prepares the way for the 
future exercise of the reasoning powers, when it is according to the 
order of Providence that they should be exercised. There is nothing, 
I think, in such a course, which is more appropriate to the rich child 
than to the poor one ; on both alike the gift of wondering has been 
bestowed ; in both alike it may be called forth or may be stunted by 
our methods of dealing with it. Yours very truly, 

Feb, 13M, 1843. F. D. Maurice. 



ON THE PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE OF HUMAN STUDIES 

IN EDUCATION. 

It appears that the phrase " human studies," in the prospectus of this 
Journal, has been objected to by some, and misunderstood by others ; 
and one or two correspondents have written to inquire what the term is 
meant to imply. We are glad to be able to answer the query, and at 
the same time to quote high authority for the sentiment, in so interest* 
ing a form as that of a short extract from Dr. Johnson's critique upon 
Milton as a schoolmaster : — 
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" It is told that in the art of education he (Milton) performed wonders, and a 
formidable list is given of the authors, Greek and Latin, that were read in Alders- 
gate Street, by youth between ten and fifteen or sixteen years of age. Those who 
tell or receive these stories, should consider, that nobody can be taught faster than 
he can learn. The speed of the horseman must be limited by the power of the 
horse. Every man, that has ever undertaken to instruct others, can tell what slow 
advances he has been able to make, and how much patience it requires to recall 
vagrant inattention, to stimulate sluggish indifference, and to rectify absurd mis- 
apprehension. 

" The purpose of Milton, as it seems, was to teach something more solid than the 
common literature of schools, by reading those authors that treat of physical sub- 
jects : such as the georgick, and astronomical treatises of the ancients. This was a 
scheme of improvement which seems to have busied many literary projectors of 
that age. Cowley, who had more means than Milton, of knowing what was wanting 
to the embellishments of life, formed the same plan of education in his imaginary 
college. 

" But the truth is, that the knowledge of external nature, and the sciences which 
that knowledge requires or includes, are not the great or the frequent business of the 
human mind. Whether we provide for action or conversation, whether we wish to 
be useful or pleasing, the first requisite is the religious and moral knowledge of right 
and wrong ; the next is an acquaintance with the history of mankind, and with these 
examples which may be said to embody truth, and prove, by events, the reasonable- 
ness of opinion. Prudence and justice are virtues and excellencies of all times and 
of all places ; we are perpetually moralists, but we are geometricians only by chance. 
Our intercourse with intellectual nature is necessary; our speculations upon 
matter are voluntary, and at leisure. Physiological learning is of such rare emer- 
gence, that one may know another half his life, without being able to estimate his 
skill in hydrostatics or astronomy ; but his moral and prudential character imme- 
diately appears. 

" Those authors, therefore, are to be read at schools that supply most axioms of 
prudence, most principles of moral truth, and most materials for conversation ; and 
these purposes are best served by poets, orators, and historians. 

" Let me not be censured for this digression, as pedantic or paradoxical, for if I 
have Milton against me, I have Socrates on my side. It was his labour to turn phi- 
losophy from the study of nature to speculations upon life ; but the innovators 
whom I oppose are turning off attention from life to nature. They seem to think, 
that we are placed here to watch the growth of plants, or the motions of the stars. 
Socrates was rather of opinion, that what we had to learn was, how to do good, and 
avoid evil : 

"Oti rot Iv fitydpOKTi KaKov t* AyadSv re rkrvKrai. 

"Of institutions we may judge by their effects. From this wonder-working 
academy, I do not know that there ever proceeded any man very eminent for know- 
ledge : its only genuine product, I believe, is a small history of poetry, written in 
Latin, by his nephew Philips, of which, perhaps, none of my readers has ever 
heard." 



FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

My dear Sir, — If your Journal is ever to become generally useful to the 
cause of Education, it must provide not only essays for those who are 
able to guide the course of National instruction, but must furnish to those 
who axe carrying on the details, such a portion of elementary informa- 
tion as shaU enable them to improve themselves, and to convey the 
knowledge which they already possess in a better manner. 

I have been much struck with some observations in your first Num- 
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ber, in an article designated, " Principles better than rules in teaching 
Arithmetic," and which agree with my own experience so fully, that I 
shall endeavour to show what a teacher should do in teaching Arithme- 
tic, rather than point out what they should not do. 
The rules to be universally attended to are these. 

1. Every sum should be set, by proposing to the children a question 
which might naturally arise, and which is so easy that the majority of 
the class must be fairly expected to solve it. 

2. Each child should be allowed to solve it by themselves, and those 
who have done it correctly, should be placed at the head of the class. 

3. Those who have answered it incorrectly, being now at the bottom 
of the class, should do the same sum aloud. 

4. The children should never be told what rule they are to employ, 
but having heard the question, are to answer it as they can. 

5. The question if rightly chosen will involve alternately correlative 
rules, i.e. addition and subtraction, or multiplication and division. 

E.g. " In the first class there were twenty -four children, in the second 
seventeen — how many were there in all ? " We will suppose that of 
twenty children in the class, thirteen do this sum correctly. There will 
remain therefore seven who are standing at the bottom of the class, and 
who are to be instructed. The questions proposed are as follows. 

In what rule is this sum ? Why ? What do you do first } What 
stands for twenty-four ?* 

What do you do next ? Why ? What stands for seventeen ? What 
next ? How many are seven and four ? What do you put down ? And 
when do you put it down ? How many do you carry ? Why ? 

The teacher should at the same time display the working on a slate 
or a blank board, with chalk, and those children who have answered the 
question correctly, should be cross-examined as to the reason of every- 
thing. 

THbe next question may be this : — 

" Mary Thompson was nine years old when her mother was thirty- 
two, how old was the mother when Mary was bom ? " 

If the same process be here pursued, it is very probable that some of 
the children will add, instead of subtract, the nine years, which may be 
explained by asking. How many years ago was Mary bom ? Was the 
mother older or younger nine years ago ? 

The whole of these observations may at first sight appear childish, 
but the actual state of the arithmetical teaching in the majority of girl 
schools throughout the kingdom, render it necessary that any real re- 
form should take place from the very beginning. 

The majority of National School mistresses know very little of Arith- 
metic, and they know less of the art of teaching Arithmetic. Obser- 
vations corresponding with these, have been long ago published, and are 

* The children would generally answer two and four. They should always be ac- 
customed to say two tens and four, and may be asked, "Why does the two stand for 
two tens ? and they should be instructed to answer. Because it is in the place of 
tens. 
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in the hands of many of the mistresses ; but most of those who have 
the book (Instructions for teaching Arithmetic to very little^ children,) 
and who use the questions, either never read the instructions, or never 
follow them. 

My object to-day, therefore, is to send some questions without an- 
swers, which mistresses may propose to the children ; and if they will 
only allow the children in each case, first to try whether they can work 
out the answer, each by himself, and then instruct those who do 
not succeed in the attempt, according to the plan before laid down, they 
will find that their pupils will soon advance in the knowledge of what 
they are doing. 

In a school there were fifty-three children who had bonnets, and nine- 
teen who had none — How many children were there ? 

There were one hundred and three names on the books, but one very 
wet day there were fifteen absent — How many were there present ? 

In a school one half of the children had naked feet, seventeen had 
shoes, and nine, boots — How many children were there altogether ? 

There were two hundred and fifteen people in a church, ninety-seven 
were males — How many females were there } 

The Rector was bom in 1792 — How old is he now ? 

His wife, who was bom the same year, died when she was thirty- 
five — In what year did she die ? 

How many days are there in January, February, and March ? 

How many days are there in January, more than foiu: weeks ? 

In the year 1831 there were three hundred and forty-seven people 
in the parish; in 1841, there were four hundred — What was the in- 
crease ? 

If the increase had been ninety-four, how many would there have 
been in 1841 ? 

A woman had to walk one hundred and four miles ; when she had 
gone seventeen, how many more had she to go ? 

A man had to carry a basket thirty- seven miles, and walk back again, 
in so doing he went out of his way five miles — How far did he walk in 
all? 

In a class there were sixteen children — how many feet were there 
altogether ? 

There were thirty-seven children in a school, and they walked two 
and two to church — How many pair were there ? 

If they had walked three and three, how many lines would there have 
been } 

A man had five children, and some one gave them five shillings be- 
tween them — How much had they each ? 

How much must he have given that they might have sixpence each ? 

How many pence are there in three shillings ? 

How many half-pence are there in half-a-crown ? 

Three feet make a yard — How many yards are there in twenty-six 
feet? 

How many fourpenny pieces are there in twenty-three shillings ? 

There was a family of a mother and three children. The mother had 
eightpence a day, and each of the children sixpence. — How much had 
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they altogether for each day ? And how much would this amount to 
for three days ? 

A gentleman gave three pounds among five children — How much had 
each? 

I presume that two objections will arise to this method of beginning 
with children : — 

First, that what is here advanced must be known to every teacher. 

Secondly^ that the introduction of questions involving higher rules of 
arithmetic, will only tend to distract the minds of the children. 

To this I would answer, that my object is to induce people to employ 
a method which practically teaches principles and not rules ; and that, 
in fact, the present method of teaching arithmetic does not answer ; but 
that if they would confine every sum to a question thus solved by the 
children, and then openly teach those who did not solve the question, 
that the children would soon acquire a real knowledge of arithmetic. 
Secondly, as there are only in reality four rules, or rather two processes, 
converse to each other, by which all questions must be solved, I should 
first try to make the pupils understand how to add and subtract, and 
when to use the one or the other process, and then proceed to instruct 
them how to multiply and divide, and when to use the one or the other ; 
and my method of doing this would be to lay before them such a ques- 
tion as they would all understand, and which some of them would be 
able to perform technically, smd some would not ; and when I had 
ascertained who could and who could not do this, I should display be- 
fore them all the practical working of the question. 

The point on which I insist, is, that every sum should be proposed in 
the shape of a rational question, and that each child should be allowed 
to try to do the sum by himself. — I remain, &c., 

Feb, 18, 1843. Amicus. 



STUDY MADE EASY.— IS THIS WISE ? 

Juvat ipse labor. — Mart. 

The opinion of those persons who think that every thing is an improve- 
ment which renders study more easy, seems to be founded upon an er- 
roneous notion of the principal design of early education ; which is not 
so much the acquisition of certain branches of knowledge, as the form- 
ing in the young mind of habits of close application, the strengthening 
of the memory, and disciplining the other faculties, so as to be able 
hereafter to pursue with advantage any studies which may then be 
deemed necessary. They who learn gymnastics are aware, that its ulti- 
mate object is not to enable them to jump a certain distance , or to 
move the limbs in certain prescribed ways, but the acquisition of gene- 
ral activity, flexibility, and vigour. So studies have a general tendency 
to strengthen the mental powers, besides the specific advantages which 
it is their ostensible object to secure. ** Ipsa denique utilissima est 
exercitationis difficultas." Quint. 
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Now, whatever tends to render literary or scientific attainments com- 
paratively easy, defeats to the same extent this salutary intention. In 
this way, many branches of learning may be acquired, without the mind 
undergoing that wholesome discipline, which it is one great design of 
study to afford. Habits of close application, so essential to future emi- 
nence, will seldom be acquired where mental pursuits are so far facilita- 
ted, as to supersede the necessity of diligent and persevering exertion. 

At a very tender age, perhaps, and in acquiring the earliest rudi- 
ments, some such contrivances may be safely allowed ; but at a more 
advanced stage of education, the pupil should be accustomed to depend 
chiefly on his own resources ; and hence the various helps so often had 
recourse to, such as translations of works in the classical or foreign lan- 
guages, keys to exercises, and to books on arithmetic, the mathema- 
tics, &c., should be very sparingly allowed ; even the assistance of a pri- 
vate tutor, if too lavishly bestowed, will have an unfavourable tendency, 
by dwarfing those habits of self-dependence, upon which eventual suc- 
cess so greatly depends. 

The preceding remarks, it is perhaps scarcely necessary to state» are 
not intended to disparage the various methods referred to when dis- 
creetly used to accelerate literary pursuits, or to enable the student to 
keep pace with the rapid advance of knowledge in the present day, and 
to embrace a wider circle of scientific and literary subjects. When a 
demand is made upon the pupil in point of acquisition, proportionate 
to the facilities enjoyed, the evil consequences will not only be avoided, 
but a much greater amount of information will be the necessary result. 
It is only when these facilities are permitted to supply the place of close 
thought and personal effort, when they are rendered by their abuse 
little better than a praemium for idleness, that these strictures can be 
considered applicable. So long as a disposition to advance is mani- 
fested, a degree of impatience exhibited to surmount obstacles in his 
literary and scientific career, and a feeling of exultation at difliculties 
overcome, it is evident that whatever assistance the youthful student 
may have received, has had a beneficial effect, by exciting rather than 
satisfying the desire of improvement. Here, then, the preceptor has a 
wide and important field for the exercise of his discretion, in giving or 
withholding such assistance ; nor should he ever forget, for his own as 
well as his pupil's sake, that — 

" Melius est discere quam doceri." 

Winchmore Hill Academy, Feb, 9, 1843. S. S. 



A CLASSIFICATION OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
REQUIRED FOR NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

The books are required to be of an elementary kind, and adapted to the 
condition of the poor and industrious classes. The child is supposed to 
enter the National or Parochial School at seven years old in agricultural 
districts, at six years old in towns. He is ignorant of the first elements 
of education, and in many cases acaxceVy kivo^% X\v& ^i^habet. The 
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master has very little method, and only a few of such books as a com- 
mittee or a body of negligent trustees or careless parish officers allow 
him. If the new scholar has already been in a school elsewhere, and 
acquired a little scripture knowledge, and learnt the arithmetical tables, 
the master knows not how to class him ; for, his books not being sys- 
tematized, he is at a loss how to make the already-acquired knowledge 
available, and thus the new scholar is put back into some book which 
he has perhaps read to satiety, or confined to the Bible as the only 
resource of the bewildered master. In a case like this, a list of books 
proper for children in the different stages of primary instruction, would 
at once enable the master to direct his scholars ; for, upon inquiry, he 
would find that the newly-entered scholar had been reading in the pre- 
vious school in No. 3, 6, or 9, and, consequently, had gone through the 
previous books, to which (except for the purpose of examination) he need 
not return. Thus the scholar, by reference to the " National list," finds 
at once his place in the school ; and, if he has begun in that same 
school ab initio, he has followed the course of reading, which will avail 
him when he passes elsewhere. To make the list of books complete, 
it will be necessary to begin with alphabets and primers, and carry a 
child of six or seven years old forward from six months to six months, 
until there be an aggregate of three years : the fourth year would 
require Books of a higher description. 

But while the child (who may only be permitted to remain for one or 
two years under the care of the National school teacher, and under the 
eye of the clergyman) is learning to read and write and cipher, he is to 
be taught, from the very first, religious and moral truth, and as he cannot 
acquire any instruction in these things by reading (for he is not yet 
able to read with sufficient ease), there only remains the method of oral 
instruction. For this purpose the master should be furnished with a 
book for every succeeding half year (beginning with the first), and 
therefore the fist to be complete should contain, "The Master's Book 
for religious and moral instruction for the first half year ;" " ditto for 
the second half year," and so on to the fourth half year, when this aux- 
iliary instruction would be superseded by the scholar being able to read 
the books of religion that might be put into his hands. 

With these observations premised, the following will be the sets or 
series of Educational Books required : — 

Series No. 1. — For the first half year. 

Alphabets. Lessons in one, two, and three Syllables. 

Cards of figures and numeration. 

Easy Hymns. 

Lord's Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandments, with questions and 

answers. 
Selections from the New Testament. 
Prayers, for morning and evening. 
An Easy Book of Maxims to be learnt. 

The Master's Book for religion and morals for the first half year, to con- 
tain lessons on God, truth, honesty, reward and pumsh\xv^wt,CVi\v^\!^ 
love. His Church, &c. 

I 2 
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Series No. 2. — For the second half year. 

/Reading Lessons in prose and easy poetry ; containing simple 
accounts of animals, anecdotes illustrative of lying, drunken- 
ness, stealing, &c. ; some well- chosen Fables. The whole 
made into two books, designated Nos. 1, 2, of Second Series. 
Bible Stories, adapted in style to imperfect readers. 
The Church Catechism Explained or made easy to the junior 
rt ^ / scholar. 
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Arithmetical tables. 
First Step to Orthography, 
Sacred Songs and familiar Rhymes, 
Prayers for morning and evening, 

A Book of Proverbs and Moral Sentences, tending to engraft in 
the mind and memory a reverence for our Institutions in 
\ Church and State. 

The Master's Book for religious and moral Instruction for the second half 
. year, to contain the principal features of Sacred History, as far as 
. King David's time ; moral lessons to be drawn from the same source ; 
and the chief truths of Christianity. 

Series No. 3. — For the third half tear. 

M '& /Reading Book, containing Natural History, with some entertain- 

^ I ^.. ing accounts of manners and customs of foreign nations, 

g -2 '© sketches of Missionary labours, &c, 

g ^ ^ ( Scripture Geography, especially of the New Testament. 

o S ;;: \ Arithmetic and Writing Book, 

A familiar explanation of the services of the Church of England, 
\An advanced set of books, similar to those for the second half year. 

The Maste7'*s Book for the third half year, to contain the Gospel History 
and the first planting of Christianity, with an account of the countries 
where it was first preached, the lives of New Testament characters 
drawn out as examples, an account of the Epistles and the churches 
to which they were addressed, and an illustration of our Liturgy and 
formularies as of Apostolic origin and scriptural character. 

Series No. 4. — For the fourth half year. 

t;, f Books of Trades for reading, or Treatises on different branches of 
mechanical art. 
The Text Book of Geography. 
The First step to Grammar, including punctuation, syllabic ana- 
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« ^ lysis, orthography, words of like sound but different significa- 
tion, aspirates, em.phasis, accentuation, &c. 
Principal Events (^chronologically arranged), and Outlines of the 
Eh \ History of the Empires of Antiquity. 

The Master's Book for the fourth half year should contain the whole 
range of Bible History, with the history of the ancient Empires ; an 
account of the Jews as a nation from the Captivity to the destruction 
of Jerusalem — Chronological Tables. 

A Second Book should contain an Elementary Treatise on Language, 
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Sbries No. 5. — Books fob third ybab Scholabs. 

(Geography generalized. 
Arithmetic, extending to mensuration, land measuring, and guag- 

ing. 
History of England, particularly of the Reformation. 
An account of our Ecclesiastical Polity, and of the Union of 

Church and State. 
The Elements of Physics, the use and means of ventilation, and 

some account of our Machinery and Factories. 
Agriculture and Horticulture, &c., for rustic schools. 
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<u I Shipping, Mining, S(C, 
^ \Grammar and Exercises. 



No Master's Book required. 

Feb, 13, 1843. R. B. 

[The want of regular sets of books for our middle and National schools seems to 
be felt more and more every day. If this Journal can be made in any way subservient 
towards the supply of this want, its pages will be always open for so excellent a 
purpose. The above paper will serve as a good beginning. Perhaps some of our corre- 
spondents will favour us with a few corrections or additions to this list; and, 
especially, describe at greater length the sort of books they feel in need of, referring, 
wherever practicable, to English or foreign books already in existence, that may 
serve in any respect as models. — Ed.] 



OUTLINE OF A COURSE OF LESSONS ON LANGUAGE, 
WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO OUR OWN. 

Sir, — In a late report of the National Society, it is proposed that " the 
pupil shall be taught the rudiments of Latin ; but the object of such 
teaching shall not be to ground him in a learned language, but to give 
him a more complete command of his own." Now, as the object is a 
knowledge of English, will you permit me most respectfully to submit 
to your notice the outline of a course of instruction having an immediate 
reference to this object, and possessing, among many other advantages, 
that of facilitating also the study of any foreign tongue. 

I should not have ventured to address you on the subject, had I not 
witnessed the benefit resulting from the plan, even when pursued un- 
der many disadvantages ; and my motive for doing so is the hope, that 
this may induce some of your readers to arrange such a set of lessons 
as may enable teachers to carry it out more fully (if it meet with ap- 
proval), or, if this has already been done, to inform me where I may 
procure them. The order I pursue is — 

(1.) Whatever is common to all languages, as the noun, verb, &c. 

(2.) The nine English parts of speech, exercises, parsing. 

(3.) The most obvious syntactical differences in other tongues exhi- 
bited by means of sentences literally translated from the Latin, 
German, French, &c. 

(4.) English syntax, and exercises on the rules of syntax. 

(5.) Etymology. The history of our language ; its derivation from 
other languages; and the consequent variations in its orthography, 
and the formation of its plurals. 
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The exercises for this most important part of the study are taken 
chiefly from a little work, entitled, " Orthographical and Etymolo- 
gical Exercises," published by E. and T. Bruce, Newcastle on Tyne,* of 
which I here subjoin a short specimen : — 

Root — ** Again," — Saxon (Aghen) i. e., a second time. 

What part of speech is " again ?" 

Give a preposition signifying in opposition to. 

Write again as it is sounded. 

Give another monosyllable in which ai has the same sound. 

Give the specific meaning in these cases : 

" Bring word again which way we shall go." 

** Against the Tiber's mouth." 

*' To provide against winter." 

Give the Latin compounds now in use, corresponding to the old 
English words, ** Aghen-buying," — '* Aghen-rising," — " Aghen-stand," 
— ** Aghen- say." 

(6.) Examples of the same words used in different senses at different 
periods, and by different writers ; and the gradual alteration in 
the meaning of words. 

(7.) Specimens of our standard authors in chronological order. The 
sense of the passage to be given in modern English. 

It is unnecessary to say, that I make no pretension to any new dis- 
covery ; all I claim is the arrangement of the lessons, and putting them 
into an agreeable form. It has long been a source of regret to me, that 
so many years should be devoted to the attainment of a moderate degree 
of proficiency in languages which possess no literature comparable with 
our own, by persons who turn with distaste from the writings of our 
venerable divines and reformers, because their ideas are clothed in 
a quaint though expressive style ; and I have attempted thus to sup- 
ply to my own pupils, what appears to me a deficiency in English edu- 
cation. 

The results have exceeded my expectations. I have found that these 
lessons afford a clearer insight into the principles of language than the 
mere study of any Grammar. I have also felt the value of such a 
mental training for my pupils as the exercise of discriminating between 
ideas which are really istinct, though at first sight they appear alike ; 
in clothing each idea with its appropriate symbol, and in assigning to 
the words of an author the meaning he intended they should convey. 
But a conviction of my incompetence to execute the task efliciently, has 
rendered me anxious to know whether a similar plan has been adopted 
by abler persons, since my secluded situation has debarred me from 
gaining any information on the subject, till I was so fortunate as to 
meet with the '* English Journal of Education," which will now be re- 
gularly forwarded to me. I am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Northumberland, Feb, 6, 1843. A Private Governess. 

* [It will save trouble, if our correspondents in recommending a book will give 
the name of the London Publisher, if there be one on the title page. — £d.] 
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A HELP TOWARDS ENSURING REGULAR ATTENDANCE 

AT SCHOOLS. 

The paper in our first number, entitled, A Simple Method of Ensur- 
ing Regular Attendance in Schools, has had, upon the whole, 
very much the sort of effect that we looked for. While it has been the 
means of remodelling several schools in various parts of the country ; 
and while in every instance in which it has been fairly tried, it has been 
found completely to answer, and in not a few cases to put new life and 
vigour into the master and other school managers, there have been seve- 
ral objections started, but only one among the number for which we 
had not an answer ready made in the concluding part of the paper, the 
insertion of which is postponed only for want of room. This ob- 
jection had reference to one minute particular only ; but still, being 
addressed to the better feelings of humanity — a point of vital import- 
ance in education, it pleased us not a little. It was put forth in the 
form of a question, Whether the not allowing a child to ask leave of 
absence, or rather to be the bearer of a message to this purport from 
its parent, does not look like suspiciousness ? We do not hesitate to 
say, that, if any master, under pretence of carrying out our method of 
ensuring good attendance, ever leads an honest simple-hearted child 
for a moment to imagine that its word is suspected or doubted, that 
master shall never have charge of a school or child over which we have 
any control. It is but a little matter that he does not understand the 
principles of the paper to which reference is made ; for evidently he 
has no notion of anything but rules : his chief qualification for his 
office — that which in all probability he would put into the fore-ground, 
is but a dead thing at the best — that he " knows the system." The 
point, however, is, Have we fairly laid ourselves open to so serious an 
objection ? If a child could read the paper as a whole, he would say, 
" No : it is law ; law for every child — the best in the school. I am 
sent back, not because I am suspected of telling a lie ; it is nothing to 
the point, whether I am delivering a message or inventing one ; in 
either case I am transgressing a very simple and intelligible law." It 
might be added, too, that the method proposed saves a child from temp- 
tation, and consequently in some measure from suspicion. 

It would have been a pleasure to us to have inserted some of the let- 
ters we have received upon this subject, which indeed we should have 
done, had they not been so complimentary. The writers, however, 
will be better pleased to see the materials with which they have kindly 
furnished us, worked up as they are wanted. In fact, we have been 
frequently at a loss to know, whether a letter has been meant for 
insertion or not. The note that accompanied the valuable document 
that follows, gave us full authority to " put it into the fire if we 
thought that the best place for it," which we certainly did not. A for- 
tiori, however, we inferred that we might venture upon a few slight 
alterations, one great objection, however, to which is that it deprives us 
of the weight that the author's name would have carried along with it ; 
for we dare not treat our correspondents, as some compilers of hymn- 
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books treat the writers from whom they compile their new selections. 
Our correspondent states, that the effect of the following Address to 
Parents (founded on the paper in our number for January) has been 
already most striking ; the ** P. P/s" are wonderfully increased, and 
the -parents have been made aware of a portion of their responsibility, 
which they had well nigh lost sight of, and the grounds on which a 
master may have to punish (and we must be allowed to add, suspect) 
children are greatly diminished. Our apology to the author for spoil- 
ing his paper must be, that we fancied he had fallen into a serious error 
for a law-maker, in seeming to suppose, almost to take for granted, 
that his laws would be broken. Surely this is not the way to manage 
children of either smaller or larger growth. But we must not forget 
our main object, which is to circulate the address, not to criticise it. 

SCHOOL.— REGULATIONS ABOUT ATTENDANCE. 



It is desired to draw the serious attention of Parents to the following 

points : — 

The opportunity of attending a good School should be looked upon as a privilege 
and advantage, both by Parents and Children. 

The responsibility of the Master or Mistress of the School begins when the child 
has entered the school room, not when it leaves home. 

Therefore the duty of punishing children for playing truant or coming late to 
school rests with their Parents, and not with the Schoolmaster or Mistress. 

It is hoped that the following remarks will convince all Parents of the great im- 
portance of enforcing regularity upon their own children, since want of punctuality 
Injures the child itself — 
1st — Because they who come late miss the Prayers; and without Prayer no 

blessing can be expected to attend any instruction the child may receive. 
2nd — Because the truant or loiterer from school gets habits which often lead to 
Sabbath- breaking afterwards. It is the same temptation, namely, had 
Company, which misleads in both instances. 
3rd — Because late comers are placed at the bottom of their class, and are in 
consequence usually in an ill humour for learning. 
It interferes with the School at large — 
1st — Because late comers set a very bad example. 
2nd — Because they disturb the order and regularity of their class. 
3rd — Because they lose the time of their class, which frequently has to begin its 
work again. 

On these grounds it is intended to adopt, and to act strictly up to the 

following regulations : — 

1. — The Masters and Mistresses will be in School a quarter of an hour before the 
time of Prayer, and the children will be expected to be there likewise. 

2. — At the hour of Prayer, the school-rooms will be closed, and no admission 
given afterwards. 

3. — Hence absence from Prayers will be absence from school. 

N.B. When prayers have once begun, the school cannot be disturbed to allow 
those who are only just too late, to come in. 

4. — Leave of absence will readily be granted for good reasons on application from 
a Parent personally, or by note, or by message through an adult, (not through the 
child), if made beforehand. 

6. — If a child who has been absent is brought at the next meeting of the school, 
by a Parent or trustworthy Person, and it is shown satisfactorily that leave andd not 
have been asked beforehand, the child will be suffered to enter the school. 

6. — A child absent on any occasion without an explanation must not be sent 
again. The parents may apply on the regular day for the re-admission of the child. 
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The preference, howeyer, will be given to children who have not been in the school 
before. 

7. — Notice of a child's absence will always be sent to its Parents at the close of the 
school-time. 

8. — Personal attendance of a Parent is always required at the admission or re- 
admission of a child. 

N.B, The hour qf Prayer is 

(Signed) 



^Evttatta from Kiiif)Ofi* Cijargef^. 
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On the duty of administering Public Baptism after the 

Second Lesson. 

'* And here I would again press upon you, but now more earnestly than 
before,* from the considerations I have just adduced, the duty of adminis- 
tering the Sacrament of Baptism, as the Rubric requires, before the congre- 
gation at the appointed time, after the Second Lesson. 

''You may say that your congregations will be impatient of such an 
addition to the Morning or Evening Prayer. If they be, you cannot need 
a stronger proof of the need they have of special instruction on this main 
point, the nature and the blessing of Christian baptism. Depend upon it, that 
they who are impatient of the performance of that holy office, are miserably 
deficient either in Christian knowledge or in Christian feeling, or, too pro- 
bably, in both. For, if they understand the office, they must value it as a 
pregnant manual of evangelic doctrine ^ they must, too, rejoice to bear 
their part in it, as one of the most delightful of Christian privileges. For, 
what portion of divine worship can delight a Christian, if he be cold, much 
more if he be impatient, in witnessing the infant sons and daughters of 
those around him rescued from spiritual death, bom again, made members 
of Christ, children of God, heirs of everlasting salvation ? 

** The truth is — and, as we do not meet for the purpose of complimenting 
each other, you will bear with me while I declare it — our sad neglect in 
enforcing the vast importance of Baptism has been the cause of the care- 
lessness of our people in this particular, and of the tremendous conse- 
quences of that carelessness. In the course of my present visitation, I have 
found that in many parishes, especially in Cornwall, the number of Baptisms 
has frightfully diminished. This has been ascribed to the operation of the 
new Registration Act ; and I do not doubt, that such may have been, in 
many instances, the proximate cause. But has it been the prime, the 
most potential cause ? I fear not ; I believe not. I rather fear, I rather 
believe, that we have to reproach ourselves for suffering the people to fall 
into ignorance, and therefore into indifference, in respect to this first duty 
of Christian parents. Were it not so, they would not, they could not, 
yield to the miserable temptation afforded by a Register-office to prevent 
them from entitling their children, under the blessing of God, to be recorded 
in the Book of Life. For, as the Church tells us, ' It is certain by God's 
word that children, which are baptized, dying before they commit actual 
sin, are undoubtedly saved.'f 



♦ At my visitation in 1 839. 

t Rubric at the end of Public Baptism of Infants. 
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** Let me encourage your exertions in this most important particular, by 
communicating the ihiits of the zeal and industry of one of your own body. 
On succeeding to the charge of a populous parish, chiefly of miners, he 
found a lamentable and growing deficiency in the parochial register of the 
baptized. What did he? Was he satisfied with complaining of the Regis- 
tration Act ? No ; he set himself to work in earnest, explaining to bis 
people what the blessing is, of which they were thus robbing their children. 
He preached on it to those who would attend hb preaching ; he talked on it 
to those who would hear him in their houses; he wrote and dispersed 
judicious tracts upon it, among those who neither heard him at church, nor 
could be visited by him at home. And what was the result? At first, 
what I should advise you all, in such a case, to expect and to disregard — 
opposition, ay, furious opposition — abuse, contumely, anonymous letters, 
tracts far more numerous than his own. But, before the year was over, 
some scores of children, whose baptism had been superseded by registration, 
were brought to the font, in hb own and an adjoining parbh, into which 
the agitation had spread. Hb congregations largely and steadily increased, 
the number of his communicants was multiplied threefold, of candidates for 
confirmation more than fourfold : hb ministry was honoured, his person 
respected, even offers of money were voluntarily made to help to enlarge his 
church and erect a chapel of ease, — and all this by the very persons who, 
a few months before, had been the loudest in crying out against him.'* — 
Charge of the Lord Bishop of Exeter^ 1842. 

Pews too often an usurpation on the Rights of the Poob. 

''At a time when Church extension b sought by all of us, and when 
in most of our churches there b not space for receiving all the parishioners, 
it is well to bear in mind, that the system of pews b, by law, tolerable, only 
where they do not interfere with the accommodation of those who have a 
right to worship God in their Parish Church. In this respect, all 
parishioners have, by common law, an equal right, which the church- 
wardens, whose duty it is to order what b necessary for the good regulation 
of churches, have no right to disregard. If they do, the Bbhop's Court has 
both the power and the duty to redtess the wrong. But it is manifest that 
they whose rights are most likely to be violated — I mean the poor — are 
disabled, by their poverty, from seeking redress in courts. Now, this b a 
general evil, which requires to be gravely dealt with. I do not advise a 
sudden and violent breaking in upon an inveterate, however unjustifiable, 
usage. But I strongly urge it on my clergy, to do their utmost, quietly, to 
induce a better state of things. 

** The origin of the evil is not such as can endear it to any churchman; 
for it was part of the systematic outrage on the sacredness of churches by 
the Puritans, in the day of their brief triumph in the seventeenth century, 
when they perverted these hallowed edifices into little better than preaching 
rooms. The continuance of it, in any case, must surely be ascribed to 
want of due energy in our attempts to remove it ; and to want of due con- 
sideration on the part of those who may seem to profit by it. Surely, if 
such persons reflect, they cannot but feel, painfully feel, the incongruity of 
making the very worship of God an occasion of injustice to man — of usur- 
pation on the rights of the poor. Nor would they, on consideration, fail to 
be ashamed of carrying their love of worldly distinction into that house, 
where all they see and all they hear, all they want and all th^y pray for, 
ought to remind them, that there ' the rich and the poor meet together ;' 
not equal, indeed, in God's sight, but distingubhed by qualities, which will 
make many who think themselves the first to be the last, and the last 
first."— iZ»2V/. 
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To PREACH WITHOUT CaTBCHISINO IS TO BUILD WITHOUT A 

FOUNDATION. 

** I now take leave, chiefly on account of my less experienced brethren, 
to make a few remarks on the discharge of certain parts of our duty ; more 
especially the catechising of the young, and the observance of the week-day 
services, as enjoined by the authority of the Church. The former I have 
always considered as one of the most interesting labours which belong to our 
sacred office. To have the stream pure you must begin at the fountain ; 
and to have a people void of reproach and devoted to their holy calling, you 
must teach them to remember their Creator in the days of their youth. 
You have to deal with tender minds, and consequently have the advantage 
of making the first and deepest impressions upon them ; whereas to preach 
to a people without principle is, as said an old divine, *to build where 
there is no foundation, or rather where there is not so much as ground to 
build upon.* But, on this head, it is not necessary that I should say more, 
for the solemn service of yesterday presented the most g^tifving proof of 
your zeal and success. You not only sufier but invite the little children 
to come unto you for knowledge and direction; and in this respect the 
pleasure of the Lord seems to prosper in your hands. Persevere, my dear 
brethren, and the blessing of the great Head of the Church will ever be 
with you."{ — Charge by the Bishop of Glasgow, 1842. 



Slebteh). 

Church Clavering ; or the Schoolmaster, By the Rev. W. Gresley, 
M.A., Prebendary of Lichfield. 1843. (Bums.) 

lu our last number we gave a short account of this excellent and 
well-timed little volume, and promised to give, at our earliest conveni- 
ence, some extracts from its pages. Happily for our purpose, the 
author has at the end of the work favoured his readers with a recapitu- 
lation of the principles illustrated in the course of the story ; we cannot 
resist the temptation of borrowing the entire chapter, our only scruple 
being that in order to find room for it we are obliged to omit some other 
shorter but not less interesting passages which we had marked for 
insertion. We need only premise, that the whole book from the begin- 
ning to the end is thoroughly practical in the largest sense of the term, 
as leading teachers, and especially schoolmasters, to think, and not 
merely giving them rules and directions to follow. This is higher praise 
than to say that we altogether agree with our author in every minute 
detail, which would be wonderful indeed, as there is scarcely an educa- 
cational point of interest in the present day upon which he does not 
freely give his opinion. For instance, we think him far too severe on 
the monitorial system, and we cannot approve of rewards for regular 
or punctual attendance at school. The remarks upon the best methods 
of giving instruction are admirable, including some branches not usually 

* The allusion here is to the solemn rite of confirmation administered the previous 
day, when 230 candidates, exclusively from the city [of Glasgow] appeared at the 
altar. 
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taught in our schools, as Etymology and lineal drawing. We may also 
observe for the comfort of those who have been spoiled by the abundance 
of easy books of which the age is sadly too fond, that they will find 
" Church Clavering" a more readable book than they might be disposed 
to infer from the specimen we are about to give. Our readers, however, 
will all thank us for presenting them with the following summary of the 
views of such a man as Mr. Gresley upon education, in his own words : — 

*' CHAPTER XXIV. RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSION. 

" O for the coming of that glorious time. 

When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 

And best protector, this imperial realm, 

While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 

An obligation on her part to teach 

Those who are bom to serve her and obey ; 

Binding herself by statute to secure 

For all the children whom her soil maintains 

The rudiments of letters, and inform 

The mind with moral and religious truth. 

Both understood and practised ! 

I wish briefly to recapitulate the practical points set forth and advocated in the 
foregoing volume, and to found on them a few concluding remarks. 

The principles on which true religious education is based are the following : — 

First, the essential object of Christian education is, to train an adopted child of 
God to live to His glory. Education which fails in this object is of no value whatever. 

Secondly, those appointed to " teach dU nations,** and consequently to train the youth 
of this realm, are God's ordained ministers — the Bishops, Priests, and Deacons of the 
Church. 

Thirdly, the standard of religious teaching is the holy Scripture ; that is to say, the 
holy Scripture rightly understood; for if children are trained as it is supposed 
according to God's word, but that word is not rightly understood, it is manifest that 
they are not trained according to holy Scripture, but according to the erroneous 
fancies of their teachers. 

Fourthly, the three great branches of education are, to ir^orm the mind, to develop 
the faculties, and to promote good moral habits. Where these objects are rightly car- 
ried out, a youth so trained is best able to live to the glory of God. 

Now, it is admitted on all hands that there is a lamentable want of sound educa- 
tion in the country. In some places many children grow up without any instruction 
at all ; in others the instruction which they receive is defective in various ways. 
Either that which is the one essential feature of education — the training of youth to 
live to the glory of God — is not made, as it should be, the primary object, or else 
God's divine law is not rightly understood, and children are supposed to be trained 
in scriptural knowledge, while the doctrines instilled into them are not in reality 
God's divine truths, or, at least, are defective or erroneous ; or, again, their intellect 
is not sufficiently cultivated, or their faculties are not well developed, or they are not 
trained in good moral habits. 

The question is. Will this state of things be suffered to last ? Can it last as it is ? 
If not, how is it to be improved ? Who are able to improve it ? We naturally look 
to the government for the accomplishment of any great national benefit : can the 
state accomplish this most desirable object ? 

1 answer, that the state by itself can do little or nothing. It has received no 
mission to teach the nation ; it is incompetent to the task. But if it employs and 
assists the exertions of the Church, which is God's commissioned agent, the woiic 
may without doubt be accomplished. 

But here there is a strange practical anomaly. For in this most vital question, 
the State, or rather the legislature, acts differently from what it does in every thing 
else. In all other matters, if the government, backed by the great body of the legis- 
lature, are of one opinion, the matter in hand is ordered according to that opinion, 
and the dissentients are obliged to submit. For instance, the poor-law is thought to 
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require amendment. Discussions are held — different views are stated — a bill is read, 
and read again, considered, read a third time, and passed ; and that binds the whole 
nation. It is not said, " There are many parishes which conscientiously dissent 
from this law, therefore they shall be exempted from its operation." On the con- 
trary, the will of the legislature is thought competent to pass a general act, and all 
are required to conform to the enactment. 

But in the case of education this rule is practically set aside. It is acknowledged 
by all men, that no education is of any value which is not based on religion. This 
has been ruled, though not without opposition. The opposition, however, has been 
silenced, and no one now maintains the position, that religion may or can be left out 
of any scheme of education, or that it must not, in fact, form the basis of it. But 
then comes the practical question, how to communicate this religious education to 
the people. Our sovereign, her ministers, and the large body of our legislature, are 
members of the Church of England ; they profess to direct their lives according to 
her doctrine and discipline, and hope to be saved in her communion. They bring up 
their own children according to her tenets ; and yet most unaccountably they hesi- 
tate in taking steps to procure the same advantage for the youth of the nation in 
which God has made them rulers and legislators. In the poor attempts at education 
hitherto made, they act as if there were no fixed principles of truth, as if it mattered 
not how the standard of truth were interpreted. They give money to Papists to 
bring up children in popery ; money to Dissenters to bring up children in dissent ; 
and money to the Church to bring up children in her doctrine and discipline. Of all 
prejudices whereby a nation was ever infatuated, the idea that this mode of proceed- 
ing is liberal and right, is one of the most remarkable. Surely divine truth should be 
taught AS IT IS, not as different people think it. If you teach religion in six different 
ways, you must of necessity teach it in five wrong ways ; because truth is one thing 
only. If you vote money to bring up some children as Romanists, some as Inde- 
pendents, some as Methodists, some as Baptists, some as Quakers, and some as Eng- 
lish Churchmen, it follows as a matter of necessity that you are promoting at least 
five different systems of error. How can a conscientious Churchman vote for the 
dissemination of heresy and schism ? And yet such must be the conduct of one who 
votes for the education of ail sects in their sectarian errors. 

But then the liberal will say. Surely you would not force the children of con- 
scientious dissenters to learn the doctrines of the Church ? We answer. No one 
ever thought of using force. This is quite beside the question. Every one admits 
that no man's conscience is to be forced. AH that is contended is, that the rulers 
and representatives of a nation who belong to the National Church, believing that to 
be the true religion, ought to give the people committed to their care the opportu- 
nity of having their children brought up in that religion. Vast numbers of them 
would gladly accept the boon ; other vast numbers do not know its value, but would 
accept it nevertheless. Some no doubt would refuse it ; but do not for their sake 
neglect the rest, or teach them falsehood instead of truth. 

Surely if statesman or legislators were to take the obvious and straightforward 
course of voting for the education of the nation, or at least all who would accept it, 
according to what they believe to be true religion, and declaring that they did so on 
that very account, the reasonableness of such conduct is so manifest, that even those 
who opposed it, on account of their difference of opinion as to what was true reli- 
gion, could not fail to see its rectitude. 

But perhaps some may apprehend another difficulty. They may think that, in a 
scheme of national education, some cumbrous machinery must be constructed-— 
some expensive system which will swallow up large revenues. 

This objection ought not to be any hindrance to giving to the people so great 
and necessary a boon : however, it is greatly removed by the fact, that the whole 
machinery for the education of the people in sound religion is already provided in our 
diocesan and parochial system. The Church, as it already exists, is the divinely pre- 
pared instrument, of which the State may at once avail itself for this purpose. And 
the Church acknowledges its duty; it is already hard at work; almost every diocese 
is already provided with its central board and district committees, which are in con- 
nexion with the cotiimittee of the National Society sitting in London, and consisting 
of the Bishops, and the other leading Churchmen — not a mere nominal committee, 
but real, hardworking, earnest friends of religious education. 
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For several ^ears the Church has been actively employed in constructing its 
machinery for the education of the people. Measures have been taken for that most 
important requisite, the training of competent masters, which may almost be consi- 
dered as half the business. Many dioceses have their training-schools in actual 
operation. Many have established institutions for the^ middle classes in the principal 
towns. Parochial schools are rising in various places, where hitherto they had not 
been. Existing schools are gradually placing themselves under the superintendence 
of the diocesan boards ; and experienced inspectors and organising masters are tra- 
velling from place to place, under the authority of the Bishops, and giving their 
valuable aid in the improvement of those schools which need improvement, conveying 
information, and generally aiding the managers, whether they be the parochial clergy 
or a committee of subscribers, in giving efficiency to the institutions which are under 
their control. Moreover, every parochial clergyman acknowledges the duty of aiding 
in the parochial school ; and, if not overwhelmed by other parochial business, many 
devote a great portion of their time to this branch of their ministerial labours. All 
this is perfect in theory : nothing is wanting to the completion of the system con- 
sidered in itself ; and nothing is wanting for its actual success but funds and superin- 
tendence. 

First, as regards funds. The difficulty experienced by the diocesan boards in 
maintaining their training-schools in a state of efficiency, and affording an adequate 
remuneration to their inspectors, or even providing inspectors at all, is very great ; 
and the same drawback is found by the clergyman in obtaining the necessary funds 
for the establishment and support of his parochial school. In many populous places, 
notwithstanding great exertion, no schools at all adequate to the wants of the people 
have been provided. In almost all, the salaries paid to parochial schoolmasters are 
lamentably small — far less than a person competent to the office has a right to ex- 
pect. Experience proves that the education of the people is a thing which cannot 
be left to the voluntary support of the public, any more than the provision for the 
ordinances of religion. It is acknowledged that, in the present day, it would be 
most imprudent to rely on the voluntary system for providing religious instruction 
and ordinances for the adult population. The education of the young is a precisely 
similar case. The public mind is not alive to the urgent necessity of the subject, and 
the immensity of the interests at stake. And yet one would think it was too obvious 
to be concealed or denied. How long the nation may bear its present evils it is dif- 
ficult to say. If, by God's great mercy, society holds together for ten or fifteen 
years more, then those who are now of age to be under education will be the active 
spirits, the strength and sinews of the nation ; and accordingly as they have been 
trained up in good or evil principles, so will be the condition of this country. If we 
can rear up a generation of Christian men, the country may yet be saved ; but if 
demoralisation is suffered to proceed as it has done, nothing can save England from 
ruin. These truths, one would think, were almost too trite to need repetition. But, 
no ; the mjgority of influential people seem to take little heed of these matters. I do 
not mean to say that there are not a great many zealous and charitable persons who 
interest themselves in the education of their poorer neighbours. These are the 
leaven of the land, which saves her from rottenness — ^without these the country 
would indeed be in a hopeless state. StiU, the great majority of rich people do very 
little beyond doling forth a few guineas in consequence of the importunity of the 
clergyman. Their minds are not turned that way. Landowners are busied in im- 
proving their estates, advancing their families ; their minds are set on the tariff, the 
corn-laws, the rural police, and other matters. All this is subject of notoriety, and 
may be proved by recent events. Serious disturbances occur in a particular county ; 
a specitd commission is sent to try the offenders. The chief justice concludes his 
opening address with these emphatic words : " I would, in conclusion, further sug- 
gest, that the effectual, and only effectual, method of counteracting the attempts of 
wicked and designing men to undermine the principles of the lower classes, and to 
render them discontented with the established institutions of their country, is the 
diffusion of sound religious knowledge (in which there can be no excess) amongst 
those classes who are exposed to these attempts, and the educating their children in 
the fear of God ; so that all may be taught that obedience to the law of the land and 
to the government of the country is due, not as a matter of compulsion, but of prin- 
ciple and conscience." Most wise and benevolent sentiments ! bnt how are they 
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followed up ? The offenders are convicted and punished, — the law vindicated, — and 
the magistrates meet to provide against future outbreaks. Many days are spent*! n 
making the necessary addition to the police, the yeomanry, and so forth ; but not 
one single allusion is made to that which the judge from his bench declared, and all 
who heard him acknowledged, to be the only effectual method of counteracting the 
evil, namely, the religious instruction and education of the people. One or two 
laborious clergymen venture to suggest that now is the time to call on the diocese 
to make some effectual exertion in providing religious education for the people — 
that a joint appeal made by the lay and clerical authorities, the Bishop or his repre- 
sentatives co-operating with the lord-lieutenant and bench of magistrates, might, at 
this crisis, have a powerful effect. But it is answered, the time is unfavourable, the 
county will be taxed heavily to support the new police and repair the damages of the 
rioters : better to wait awhile. 

This is sufficient to prove that there is not in the rich people of the land the con- 
sideration, or the energy, or the right feeling, to effect any great scheme of religious 
education by voluntary exertions. Their minds are not directed that way. They are 
ready, indeed, to acknowledge the urgent need of religious education, when it is pro- 
posed to them by one in authority ; but they are not prepared to be the movers or 
agents in carrying such a scheme into effect. And the same apathy on the subject 
of education pervades the middle classes. It is not a subject on which their interest 
is easily excited. We cannot tell them of thousands of Bibles or millions of tracts 
circulated. We cannot move their feelings, and excite their imagination, by interest- 
ing accounts of heathen nations converted, and the banner of the Cross planted on 
unknown shores. We can only point to their poor, uninstructed fellow-countrymen, 
whom they see every day, and shew them our humble school, where a few masters 
are being trained, and our inspectors travelling quietly from place to place. There- 
fore the middle classes are not captivated, and dole forth their support with niggard 
hands. 

Here, therefore, is a necessity and opportunity for the State to come in with its aid. 
Religious education is of vital importance to the people, but cannot be effected by 
their spontaneous impulses. It is an affair in which government cannot follow the 
movement of the nation, but must take the initiative, or rather co-operate with her 
ally the Church. If ever there was an occasion where she might prove that her 
alliance with the Church is not a mere one-sided reciprocity, now is the time for her 
to give her aid in a most important and necessary work — a work which can in no 
other way be accomplished ; and which, being unaccomplished, she herself will most 
surely rue the day. 

It is not, however, funds only, but superintendence, that is wanted. If the State 
contributes funds, we admit that she has a right to sec those funds rightly employed. 
We wish her to do so. The Church requires superintendence as well as any other 
body. The law of the land provides that the clergy shall do their duty in other 
respects, and why not also in their management of schools? Let the parochial 
school be under the management of the parochial clergyman ; but let there be an 
exterior power to see that he manages it rightly. 

This principle has been admitted and carried out to a certain extent, in the agree- 
ment already made between the government and those principally interested in Church- 
education, that there should be inspectors appointed by the joint consent of the 
committee of the Privy Council and the Archbishop. Nor is any clergyman expected 
to submit his school to an inspector who does not come with the authority of his 
own Bishop — an arrangement calculated to secure an efficient inspection without an 
arbitrary or hostile interference. Let a sufficient number of able inspectors be 
appointed, and the government will have conferred on the Church and nation no 
inconsiderable boon. 

It is satisfactory to feel assured that what has been done in the way of Church- 
education, however inadequate to the great purpose aimed at, yet has all tended in 
the right direction ; and it has been so done that it cannot now be undone. Only 
let the government follow out this most salutary movement, using the Church as its 
willing agent in the education of the nation, not interfering with her function, but 
co-operating with her in her most zealous and painful endeavours to train the people 
in the knowledge and practice of true religion, and a work may be done, by the joint 
operation of the two powers, which each by itself is unable to accomplish. And the 
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ground-work is already so laid, that a comparatively moderate sacrifice on the part of 
the State would be sufficient. 

The .only great effort which the government has to make, is, to cast off the tram- 
mels of an unworthy liberalism, and take for its advisers, and place itself in cordial 
co-operation with, those whom God Himself has ordained to rule His Church, and 
' teach' His people." 

We shall probably have occasion to refer again to this little volume. 
Meanwhile we venture to say, that all persons who, as parents or 
teachers, or as well-wishers to Church and State, have really at heart 
such questions as the following — What is the true end of education ? 
Who have a right to teach ? What ought to be taught ? And how 
ought they to teach it ? — cannot do better than to read and circulate 
•• Church Clavering." 
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PASTORAL LETTER OF THE BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS, WITH 
EXTRACTS FROM RUBRICS, CANONS, ETC. 

[We were on the point of giving a selection from the Rubrics and Canons of the 
Church that refer more immediately to education, with no small misgiving lest we 
should be accused of an attempt to revive what some persons are pleased not only to 
term obsolete, but to wish to remain so, when we fortunately called to mind the fol- 
lowing Pastoral letter from the present Bishop of Bath and Wells, the date of which 
is not quite two years old. — Ed.] 

The Palace, Wells, Aprils, 1841. 

Mr Rev. Brother, — Impressed with a conviction of the importance of 
stamping upon the heart and mind of youth, from the earliest period, the 
principles of Religion ; and nothing doubting the paramount duty of the 
Christian Pastor to strive to gather into the fold of the Church each and all, 
the young as well as the old, who compose his flock : further, having regard . 
to the opinion expressed at a Public Meeting of the Clergy and lidity of 
this County, held at the Town Hall, Wells, on the 14th December, 1838 (a) : 
and referring to the ISth Rule of the Bath and Wells Diocesan Board of 
Education (S) : I beg to announce to you, that I have selected and ap- 
pointed the Rev. H. F. Gray, M.A., to the oflBce of Visitor and Inspector 
of Schools within this Diocese ; intending shortly, God willing, to call to 
his aid assistant Inspectors in each Archdeaconry, chosen with reference to 
their several localities and their fitness. 

The Rev. the Inspector has our instructions, that his first great ohject 
shall be to examine into, extend, and, if need be, and circumstances permit, 
improve the Religious Education of the people throughout the Parishes and 
Chapelries of this Diocese ; having special regard to the 59th, the 77th, the 
78th, and the 79th Canons (c) : and with an eye to the better observance of 
the Rubrics appended to the Church Catechism (d). 

It is hoped, that you, my Rev. Brother in Christ, well weighing the great 
importance, to this Church and Nation, of Education being placed in the 
hands of the Parochial Clergy ; bearing in mind the exhortation delivered to 
you at your Ordination (c) ; and observant of your own promise and vow, 
** by God*s help to teach the people committed to your care with all dili- 
gence ;** will receive the Rev. H, F. Gray into your Parish with a ready 
mind, and a desire to afford him all such information as may tend to the 
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fulfilment of his arduous duties, and facilitate his drawing up, without 
delay, a full and accurate report of the present state and condition of 
National, Parochial, and Sunday Schools, in this Diocese, enahling us, by 
such means, with Gt)d*s blessing, to set forward the great purposes of sound 
Religious Teaching, whereby the rising generation may become more gene- 
rsdly and better instructed in a practical knowledge of the saving truths of 
the Gospel, and be made wise unto Salvation. — I am, Rev. Sir, your 
faithful and affectionate Brother, 

GEO. H. BATH & WELLS. 
To the Rev. the Officiating Minister 

of 

(a) Resolution 1. — That in the opinion of this Meeting, it is most im- 
portant and desirable to extend and improve Education in this Diocese, on 
sound religious principles, in accordance and connection with the Church 
of England. 

(b) Rule 13. — That Inspectors of Schools, in connection with the 
Diocesan Board, be appointed by the Bishop. 

(c) 59th Canon. — ^Every Parson, Vicar, or Curate, upon every Sunday and 
Holy-day, before Evening Prayer, shall, for half an hour or more, examine 
and instruct the youth and ignorant persons in his parish, in the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Articles of the Belief, and in the Lord*s Prayer ; and shall 
diligently hear, instruct, and teach them the Catechism set forth in the 
Book of Common Prayer. And all Fathers,- Mothers, Masters, and Mis- 
tresses, shall cause their Children, Servants, and Apprentices, which have 
not learned the Catechism, to come to the Church at the time appointed, 
obediently to hear, and to be ordered by the Minister, until they have 
learned the same. And if any Minister neglect his duty herein, let him be 
sharply reproved upon the first complaint, and true notice thereof given to 
the Bishop or Ordinary of the place. If, after submitting himself, he shall 
willingly offend therein again, let him be suspended ; if so the third time, 
there being little hope that he will be therein reformed, then excommuni- 
cated, and so remain until he will be reformed. 

77th Canon. — No man shall teach either in public school, or private 
house, but such as shall be allowed by the Bishop of the Diocese, or Ordi- 
nary of the place, under his hand and seal, being found meet as well for his 
learning and dexterity in teaching, as for sober and honest conversation, 
and also for right understanding of God*s true religion ; and also except he 
shall first subscribe to the first and third Articles afore mentioned simply, 
and to the two first clauses of the second Article. 

78th Canon. — In what Parish, Church, or Chapel soever there is a 
Curate, which is a Master of Arts, or Bachelor of Arts, or is otherwise well 
able to teach youth, and will willingly so do, for the better increase of his 
living, and training up of children in the principles of true religion ; we will 
and ordain, that a license to teach youth of the Parish where he serveth be 
granted to none by the Ordinary of that place, but only to the said Curate. 
Provided always, that this constitution shall not extend to any Parish or 
Chapel in country towns, where there is a public school founded already ; in 
which case we think it not meet to allow any to teach grammar, but only 
him that is allowed for the said public school. 

79th Canon. — All Schoolmasters shall teach in English or Latin, as 
the children are able to bear, the larger or shorter catechism heretofore by 
public authority set forth. And as often as any Sermon shall be upon holy 
and festival days within the parish where they teach, they shall bring their 
scholars to the church where such Sermon shall be made, and there see 
them quietly and soberly behave themselves, and shall examine them at 
times convenient, after their return, what they have borne away of such 
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Sermon. Upon other days, and at other times, they shall train them up 
with such sentences of Holy Scripture, as shall be most expedient to induce 
them to all godliness ; and they shall teach the grammar set forth by King 
Henry the Eighth, and continued in the times of King Edward the Sixth 
and Queen Elizabeth of noble memoir, and none other. And if any 
Schoolmaster, being licensed, and havmg subscribed as aforesaid, shall 
offend in any of the premises, or either speak, write, or teach against any 
thing whereunto he hath formerly subscribed, (if upon admonition by the 
Ordinary he do not amend and reform himself,) let him be suspended from 
teaching school any longer. 

(d) Rubric 1st. — The Curate of every Parish shall diligently upon 
Sundays and Holy- days, after the Second Lesson at Evening Prayer, openly 
in the Church, instruct and examine so many Children of his Parish sent 
unto him as he shall think convenient, in some part of the Catechism. 

Rubric 2d. — And all Fathers, Mothers, Masters, and Dames shall 
cause their Children, Servants, and Apprentices (which have not learned 
their Catechism), to come to the Church at the time appointed, and obedi- 
ently to hear, and be ordered by the Curate, until such time as they have 
learned all that is here appointed for them to learn. 

Rubric 3rd. — So soon as Children are come to a competent age, and can 
say in their Mother Tongue, the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments ; and also can answer to the other Questions of the short 
Catechism ; they shall be brought to the Bishop. And every one shall have 
a Godi^ther, or a Godmother, as a Witness of their Confirmation. 

(e) From the Ordination Service. — We exhort you, in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you have in remembrance, into how high a 
Dignity, and to how weighty an OflBce and Charge ye are called ; that is to 
say, to be Messengers, Watchmen, and Stewards of the Lord ; to teach and 
to premonish, to feed and to provide for the Lord's family; to seek for 
Christ's Sheep that are dispersed abroad, and for His Children who are in 
the midst of this naughty World, that they may be saved through Christ 
for ever. 
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Estimate of the number of Schools required for, and the 
Expense of giving daily Instruction to, 1,600,000 Children — 

THE NUMBER AT PRESENT UNPROVIDED FOR IN ENGLAND AND WaLES. 

**The average number of scholars in the 11,908 daily schools in con« 
nexion with the Church is fifty- seven each. In the public schools in 
Prussia, the average is ninety-five, and one teacher for every seventy-eight 
scholars. This difierence may be accounted for with us by the great 
deficiency of our daily schools m large towns ; but when these come to be 
more adequately supplied, our average may be expected to equal, if not 
exceed, that of the Prussian schools. If it be taken at the same, then, for 
1,600,000 children, there will be required 16,842 schools, and 20,513 
teachers. 

** The Church is now known to supply 11,908 schools, the great majority 
being in village parishes and the smaller towns.* The daily schools of Dis- 

* There are in England and Wales 6,681 parishes, each with a population of less 
than 300 persons. Of these, 1,907 have each a population of less than 100. What 
provision is or can be made for these parishes, except that which is furnished by the 
Established Church ? ^Extract from a Sermon by the Bishop of London. 
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senters may be estimated at 1,000, thus leaving 4,834 schools, principally 
of the larger class, to be established. It would require at least one million 
of the public money to meet more than an equal sum to be raised by pri- 
vate contributions before this requisite number of schools could be bmlt ; 
for they cannot be esti^iated at an average cost of less than £450 each. I 
have not taken into account the 0,135 Church Sunday Schools, for it is pro- 
bable that only a small proportion of them are separate buildings. For 
the same reason, I omit in this estimate the Sunday Schools of dissenters, 
who generally make use of their chapels for that purpose. 

'' Again. The average cost of each scholar all over England is lis. 2d, 
per annum. As teachers become more qualified for their office, they will 
look for more ample remuneration. We cannot, therefore, expect this 
average to be lowered : at present, the small payments required of the 
schola^ discharge two -fifths of the cost of their education. Now the 
annual cost of educating 1,600,000 children at lis, 2d. each, would amount 
to £893,333 ; and suppose two-fifths to be made up by the children's pay- 
ments, we should have to deduct £357,332, thereby leaving £536,000 to be 
annually supplied out of the public funds or by private benevolence. £226,000 
is at tnis time supplied annually by the benevolence of churchmen for 
instructing 674,626 children, for the Government has not yet assisted in 
maintaining schools ; and if to this be added three-fifths of the cost of 
instructing the 75,000 additional scholars supposed to be in church schools 
not returned to the National Society's Inquiry, to say nothing of the 
expense of Sunday Schools, it will appear that not less than £251,000 per 
annum is supplied by the voluntary contributions of churchmen towards the 
cost of public education ; and there is no reason to suppose, but that, if 
schools were added, until the whole of the disposable population of poor 
children should be accommodated, the benevolence of churchmen, excited 
by the parochial clergy, would keep pace with the demand. I am not 
sanguine enough to hope that, allowing one- eighth part of the whole to be 
furnished by the charity of dissenters* (which is their full proportion of daily 
scholars), the remaining £469,000 per annum would be supplied by the 
voluntaiy offerings of tlie Church ; but I venture to affirm, that if four or 
five thousand schools were erected with the concurrence and co-operation of 
the clergy, and were thrown upon the congregations for three-fifths of the 
annual expense of maintenance, that not more than £100,000 per annum 
need be voted by parliament for sustaining throughout England and Wales 
a sufficient number of schools for the poor. I therefore conclude that a 
grant of £1,000,000 for school building, and an annual supply of £100,000 
for school maintenance and improvement, would, with the co-operation of 
the Churchy provide a sufficient national education." f — The National 
Education Question Practically Considered; by the Rev. Richard Burgess. 

• [We hope that our readers are not in the habit of giving too easy credit to Sta- 
tistics. In our Number for February, the proportion of children provided with daily 
instructions by Dissenters is given, upon the authority of Parliamentary documents, 
as less than a twenty-fifth part of the whole. Again : their proportion of new schools 
may be estimated from the abstract of the report of the Committee of Council in our 
first number, as about one in twenty-one. In the text Mr. Burgess allows them one- 
eighth. Which is right, or nearest to the mark, we will not venture to affirm. All 
that we can do is to be careful in this department to give our authority. — Ed] 

t It also remains to be seen whether (by the 3rd and 4th of Victoria, chap. 77,) the 
endowed grammar schools may not be made available for some portion of the annual 
expense of national education, always providing that the wills of the founders may be 
respected. 
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Betton*s Charity, — An income of about 
£5,000 per annum was, by the decree of 
the High Court of Chancery, to be ap- 
plied in promoting and supporting Cha- 
rity Schools in England and Wales, where 
the education is according to the princi- 
ples of the Church of England ; and the 
selection from Schools applying for the 
benefit of this Charity was to be made 
with the advice of the National Society. 
The Board are sorry to have to announce 
that an appeal has been made by the 
Ironmongers' Company, who are Trus- 
tees of the Charity, both against Lord 
Cottenham's decree appropriating the 
Charity to Church education, and also 
against the report of the Master in Chan- 
cery, which gave the National Society a 
voice in the selection of Schools to be 
benefitted. It is probable that both ap- 
peals will be heard in the course of a few 
months, and there appears to be good 
reason to hope, that both the decree of 
the Chancellor and the report of the 
Master will be confirmed. — Report of the 
Cambridge Board of Editcation. 

National Society. — ^The monthly meet- 
ing of the General Committee took place 
on the 8th inst. ; His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, President, in the 
Chair. A large number of very urgent 
applications for assistance in building, 
fitting up, and enlarging schoolrooms 
were taken into consideration, and the 
following grants were agreed to :-^ 

East Winch, ^^25; Belton, it'25 ; Sand- 
ford, ^^25 ; Greenham, ^£20 ; Derry Hill, 
Calne,i;30; Bilston, ^50; Broadwinsor, 
i;60;,Dorington,^35; Westerleigh,^20; 
Miserden, £5 ; Crookham, ^^25 ; Ough- 
tibridge, £\5; Bishport, £5; Birkenhead, 
^20; Thame, ^10; Idle, ^25 ; Chester, 
St. Mary, for an infant school, ^10, and 
for a girls' school, ^£12; Bures, ifc'30; 
Coates, £20 ; Haslington, ;^15 ; New- 
port (Salop), it'SO ; andMembury, X*15. 

In several of the above cases grants 
had been previously voted, but the dif- 
ficulties with which the promoters of 
the undertaking had to contend, ren- 
dered further aid indispensable. 

Encouragement was also given to the 
Rev. A. Hulton and the Rev. J. Hand- 
forth, to open for daily instruction two 
Jorge schoolrooms at Ashton-under- 



Lyne, which had hitherto been open only 
on Sundays. 

Tlie Rev. J. Sinclair gave notice, that 
having been appomted to a laborious 
pastoral charge, he would be under the 
necessity of resigning his appointment 
as Secretary. His Grace the President 
expressed in strong terms his regret that 
the Society were about to lose Mr. Sin- 
clair's services ; and it was resolved that 
a Sub-committee should make inquiries 
and examine testimonials, with the view 
of recommending the most efficient can- 
didate for the office. 

Applications for organizing masters 
were received from the Ripon and the 
Essex Boards of Education. 

The Secretary reported, that the Rev. 
H. Hop wood, by direction of the Bishop 
of Salisbury, had commenced a tour of 
inspection in that diocese. 

Bishop of Gibraltar's First Confirma- 
tion, — ** Since my return here (Gibral- 
tar) I have held my first confirmation, 
besides inspecting the schools, &c. The 
confirmation was interesting, not only 
as the first, but on account of the variety 
of the persons who received the rite; 
the number was above a hundred, and 
they consisted not only of the children 
of the civil inhabitants, but of soldiers 
of the garrison, and some of the young 
officers and seamen of one of the ships 
of war. A few of the civilians were the 
children of Roman Catholic parents who 
had joined our communion previous to 
my arrival, and who, together with many 
others who are still members of the 
Church of Rome, attended, and appeared 
to take great interest in the service."— 
Letter to Secretary of S,P. C. K, 

Chichester Diocesan Association, — ^The 
first half-yearly examination of the pu- 
pils in the " Brighton Training School 
for Mistresses," took place last month 
at the Institution, West-street. The Earl 
of Chichester and several of the resident 
clergy were present, who examined the 
pupils in the Holy Scriptures, the Prayer 
Book, English grammar, the History of 
England, geography, and singing. The 
school was opened in April last, and we 
are happy to state that the pupils have 
made the most satisfactory progress in 
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their studies. ^The ^Earl of Chichester 
delivered a most instructive address to 
them. - ij 



Salisbury Diocesan Board. — At the 
last quarterly meeting, it was resolved 
that the vacant exhibitions in the Train- 
ing Schools at Winchester and Sarum 
be filled up in March. A loan of £20 
was made to the new Commercial School 
at Hungerford, which, though not situa- 
ted in this diocese, is likely, from its 
contiguity, to be of great advantage to 
the Berkshire border of Wilts. A grant 
of £15 was made to the new school at 
Derry Hill, Calne, Wilts ; and a grant 
of £10 to the new school at Monkton. 
An oflfer of £20 towards the education of 
a pupil for three years in the Training 
School at Stanley Grove, Chelsea, was 
accepted; candidates must be from 17 
to 19 years of age. The appointment 
to take place on the 7th of March. The 
Inspector of the National Society was 
to commence his inspection about the 
7th of February. 

Bristol Deaf and Dumb Institution. — 
The first annual meeting was recently 
held. The pupils, about seventeen in 
number, were present ; they appeared 
to be acute and intelligent, which, to an 
observer, may seem more prominent, by 
the expression thrown into their coun- 
tenances, during their gesticulation, 
whilst holding converse with each other. 
During part of the proceedings his Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort was present, and took 
the liveliest interest in what was going on ; 
his Grace evinced the same by the liberal 
subscription of ten guineas, and by per- 
mitting himself to be constituted patron 
to the institution. From a report read 
by Dr. Kay, it appeared that there were 
44,000 deaf mutes in the United King- 
dom, and that the number of schools for 
their reception was only 12, which, at 
the utmost, were only capable of afford- 
ing accommodation for 1000. The most 
interesting feature in the example given 
at this meeting of the capabilities of the 
unfortunates, was the introduction of a 
little blind girl, who carried on a conver- 
sation with a deaf mute ; and our read- 
ers, we are sure, will not be uninterested 
by a knowledge how this wonderful re- 
sult of the indefatigable and praiseworthy 
effects of the afflicted master, Mr. Bums, 
was effected. The blind girl, by means 
of her fingers, asked the deaf mute (it 



win be borne in mind, though the blind 
girl could speak, that method of com- 
munication was of no avail in the case) , 
" Who made you V* to which the other 
replied, not by the organ of speech, but 
by the sense of touch — taking the wrist 
of the blind girl by one hand, and with 
the other traversing the fingers over 
those of the unfortunate deficient of the 
sense of sight, who, in her turn, stated 
to the audience what was the answer 
she received. 

King's College, London. — ^The follow- 
ing six gentlemen, whose names appear 
in the list of wranglers at the last Cam- 
bridge examination, were formerly stu- 
dents of this College, viz. :— Sargent, 
Groodeve, Rohrs, Coombe, Foggo, and 
Hard castle. 

Factory Schools. — ^At a very crowded 
meeting which took place in the Ex- 
change room, Bradford, on Tuesday 
evening, January 24th, the Rev. W. 
Scoresby, D.D., vicar of Bradford, read 
an interesting and very encouraging re- 
port of the educational operations in 
the parish, during the last two years. 
He stated that the children then to be 
examined were chiefly under thirteen 
years of age, employed in different fac- 
tories, and who attended at school for 
only two hours in each day. That the 
excellent system of the National Society 
had, however, been introduced into the 
parish, under efficient or superior mas- 
ters ; and that the results which would 
that evening be brought before the 
meeting were such, he felt satisfied, as 
would convince every one present that 
the children had not only been tho- 
roughly instructed in their duty to- 
wards God and their neighbour, but that 
their intellectual attainments were su- 
perior in soundness and extent to those 
sometimes found in schools of much 
higher pretensions. He (Dr. Scoresby) 
had also much pleasure in stating that 
the guardians of the poor, sensible of 
the superior education which the Na- 
tional School afforded, had some time 
since resolved to extend its benefit to 
the children under their care in the 
workhouse. Arrangements were accord- 
ingly made to admit them on the same 
terms as those employed in factories, 
viz., the payment of twopence per week 
for each child, and most beneficial re- 
sults were already a^^^oivt m IVikKa ykv- 
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proved manners, and buoyancy of spi- 
rits, which form an agreeable contrast 
to the sourness of disposition, sullen 
and downcast looks, which usually cha- 
racterize the workhouse child. Several 
of these children were examined with 
the others. 

The choir from the parish church 
having performed an appropriate an- 
them, the examination of the children 
commenced by reading the 65th chapter 
of Isaiah. The reading was audible and 
distinct ; and the class seemed to under- 
stand and observe the proper pauses and 
inflections. The children answered with 
promptitude the interrogations on the 
chapter; and by the variety of parallel 
passages which they quoted, showed 
that they possessed a considerable and 
accurate knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The vicar (by whom this depart- 
ment of the examination was wholly 
conducted) explained to the audience 
that the knowledge which is " able to 
make wise unto salvation" is regarded 
as of paramount importance, and made 
the guiding principle in every other spe- 
cies of instruction. After taking a cur- 
sory glance at the leading features of 
English history, a sentence was selected 
by one of the company, from which the 
method of teaching the meaning of 
words by a reference to their etymology, 
was ably developed by Mr. Ross, one of 
the National Society's organizing mas- 
ters. The children acquitted themselves 
in it so admirably that it must have con- 
vinced every one present of its great im- 
portance in an educational point of view. 
In grammar, also, the children displayed 
great proficiency, and it was pleasing to 
us to observe with what accuracy the 
little fellows had learnt to classify words, 
and show their various dependencies and 
connections in a sentence. The exami- 
nation in sacred and general geography 
gave great satisfaction. 

Several of the gentlemen present 
put appropriate questions, which were 
promptly answered by the scholars, who, 
as far as time permitted to go into the 
details of this science, seemed complete 
masters of the subject. We attach much 
importance to geography, as we believe 
a knowledge of the lociUities alluded to 
in the Holy Scriptures to be an indis- 
pensable requisite in forming correct 
ideas of the leading events to which they 
relate. Several simple pieces were sung 
by the children in concert, with consider- 



able taste, and contributed much to keep 
up our good temper, which was not a 
little tried by the oppressive heat occa- 
sioned by the densely crowded state of 
the room. 

In conclusion, the vicar made several 
important observations upon the neces- 
sity of maintaining in the Schools effi- 
cient masters and mistresses, and be- 
stowed considerable praise upon Mr. 
Bennett, Miss Gamble, and Miss Poore, 
the master and mistresses of the schools 
which had just been examined, and if 
there is any truth in the adage, *' As the 
master is, so is the school,*' these enco- 
miums were not in the present case un- 
merited. — Leeds Intelligencer, 

Norfolk. — A National School has been 
built in the town of Holt (population, 
1600), at a cost of about £500, for 200 
children (100 boys and 100 girls). It 
was opened on the 6th of January. 

Ireland. — Leamy*s Charity. -^ This 
long-protracted cause, which has occu- 
pied the attention of the Courts of 
Chancery in England and Ireland for up- 
wards of twenty years, was brought 
to a termination during the last term, 
and the bequest of the late Mr. William 
Leamy, a native of Limerick, who died in 
India in the year 1815, will now become 
available for the purposes of educating * 
the poor in this city, so that the gover- 
nors during the ensuing spring will be 
enabled to have the buildings commenc- 
ed. The fund is now between £14,000 
and £15,000, a portion of which will be 
allocated for the buildings, and the in- 
terest of the remainder is to pay the sa- 
laries of professors, masters, and mis- 
tresses. The following governors have 
been appointed by the Lord Chancel- 
lor :— Right Hon. Earl of Clare, Arch- 
deacon Maunsell, Hon. John Massy, Mr. 
W. Monsell, Rev. E. Herbert, Mr. E. 
Bernard, Mr. E. W. Fitzgerald, Mr. A. 
Sayers, Mr. W. Roche, Mr. H. Maunsell, 
and Mr. M. Gavin. 

Testimonial to the Matron of the Blue 
Coat Hospital, Liverpool. — ^A number of 
individuajs educated in this establish- 
ment have presented Mrs. Forster with 
a beautiful silver tea-pot, cream-jug, and 
sugar-basin. The lid of the tea-pot is 
surmounted by the figure of a Blue-coat 
girl, leaning on a pedestal, and holding 
in her right hand an open scroll which 
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hangs down the side of the pedestal, and 
on which is engraved the motto—" She 
looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold, and eateth not the bread of idle- 
ness." (Prov. 31, 27.) Of the shield on 
the left side is the following inscription — 
" To Mrs. Forster, Matron of the Blue- 
coat Hospital, Liverpool : This testimo- 
nial of respect is presented by a number 
of individuals educated in the school, as 
a mark of their gratitude for her unwea- 
ried attention and invaluable services to 
the Institution during a period of 22 
years. 20th December, 1842." 



APPOINTMENTS. 

Rev. J. L. Allan. B.A., and Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to the se- 
cond Mastership of Rochester Cathedral 
Grammar School. 

The Rev. W. B. Arrowsmith, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to the Head Mas- 
tership of the Grammar School at Leo- 
minster. Patrons, the Corporation. 



The Rev. J. D. CoUis, M.A., Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford, Kennicott 
and Pusey and Ellerton Scholar of He- 
brew, to the Head Mastership of Broms- 
grove School, Worcestershire. Patron, 
T. H. Cookes, Esq. 

Rev. W. Singleton, M.A., of St John's 
College, Cambridge, formerly of Hull, 
and lately President at Shoreham, near 
Brighton, to be Vice Principal of Kings- 
ton College, Hull. 

T. B. Stevenson, Esq., B.A. (1840), 
Christ's College, Cambridge, Assistant- 
Classical Master of King Edward's School, 
Birmingham. 

Richard Thompson, B.A., of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, Ushership of Jones's 
Free Grammar School, at Monmouth. 

Rev. G. A. Jacob, Head Master of 
Bromsgrove School, to be Principal of 
the Sheffield Collegiate School. 

James Taylor, B.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to the Head Mastership of 
the Free School, Kimbolton. 

Rev. T. Allen South wood, B. A., Em- 
manuel College, Master of the Modem 
Department in the Cheltenham College. 
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The Editor takes this opportunity of thanking a considerable number of friends 
and subscribers to this Journal — ladies as well as gentlemen — who, in compliance 
with the suggestion thrown out in the last number, have obligingly favoured him 
with their names, accompanied, in several instances with valuable hints for its im- 
provement. He would esteem it as a favour, if every one who wishes well to the 
undertaking, and means to take in the Journal for a year, would kindly do the same; 
it would be a far greater encouragement to him than trouble to them. Is it unrea- 
sonable to add a request, that those who forward communications with a view to 
insertion, should give their names in confidence, even if they do not wish them to 
appear in print ? He cannot help thinking, that it would have a very wholesome 
tendency, and be a point gained towards the moral elevation of our periodical litera- 
ture in general, if every article — even in our own humble pages — bore a real signa- 
ture. This is intended as a hint ; not as a law. 

PASTOR is undoubtedly right in his opinion, that few things, if any, would have a 
more certain or more immediate effect towards the general improvement of educa- 
tion, than the revival, or rather observance, of the twenty-ninth canon, which 
ordains that " no person be admitted godfather or godmother to any child at 
christening or confirmation, before the said person so undertaking hath received the 
holy communion." We are sorry, however, to hear him say that he despairs o 
seeing this brought about in his own parish. Doubtless it is a matter of great deli- 
cacy as well as difficulty ; still we have heard of instances of success by some such 
means as the following, viz., by requiring, in the first place, that for a given period, 
say a year, one at least of the sponsors shsdl be a communicant ; then extending the 
rule to two out of the three, and after a reasonable time, conforming strictly to the 
canon. 

Some of our kind friends who keep telling us that the Journal must be made more 
practiced, seem to us to confine the word to rather too limited an application ; if. 
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as we take to be their meaning, they wish our pages to be almost exclusively devoted 
to such information or materials as the teacher may retail to his pupils next morn- 
ing. Anxious as we are to supply this, or any other defect that may be pointed out 
to us — and we fancy ourselves something better than mere theorists, at all events — 
we hope we may be allowed to say, that it is at least as practical to lead schoolmas- 
ters to think, as to show them how to do ; to instil principles, as to furnish rules ; 
to cultivate intelligence, as to communicate information ; to study children, as to 
study books ; and that nothing is more thoroughly practical than to give them a 
religious love for their profession, and a living interest in their work. 

We are indebted to some unknown friends for newspapers and scraps, containing 
either intelligence on educational matters or notices of this Journal. There is no 
part of our labours that costs half so much trouble as the double columns in the last 
few pages. Indeed, so great is the drudgery, and so grievously have our eyes, and 
still more our head, suffered from it, that we have been more than once almost pro- 
voked to say, that if our readers will have intelligence, each must contribute his 
quota from his own district, for the benefit of the rest. The earlier it is sent, espe- 
cially in the case of Reports, the better in every respect. 

The title, some say, is too ambitious. We have felt this ourselves, but we could 
not do without the word " Education," and modesty chose the term " Journal," and 
" English" is certainly our proper name, and we had as little room as liking for a 
second epithet. 

C. M. will perceive in our " Extracts from Bishops' Charges," some evidence that 
we recognise the bearing of the spreading opposition to the pew-system upon educa- 
tion. We suspect, that we could tell him more than he knows, or would lUce to hear, 
about the manner in which children are stowed away in some of the London churches 
and chapels. 

F. B. C. will pardon us for venturing to say that the beginning and end of his letter 
rather contradict each other. If he estimates a good school so highly that " nothing 
can be of greater importance," what can he mean by " having little or no time to 
spare for the superintendence of it — sometimes not half an hour in the course of a 
month." We sh£dl be glad to hear from him again, and hope that he will yet con- 
trive by some means or other to devote not less than half an hour a day to that 
institution in his parish, which is, as he states, second only in importance to the 
church. Meanwhile we will try to give him as good an answer as our limited space 
will allow to his hard question, viz.. How a clergyman overwhelmed with parochial 
duties can make the most of the very little time he can bestow upon his school. In 
the first place, then, he must never again think, as he seems to have done, that any, 
the most minute, fraction of time which he can spare for this purpose, may not be 
turned to good account. If it be only in passing, let him look into the room, 
though he can do no more; though he has scarcely time to take his hat off. His first 
glance across the room will detect a very bad school, and, to a practised eye, disco- 
ver the most important point of all — the general tone. Though it be but for a minute 

" Spectatum veniat, veniat spectetur ut ipse." 

In the second place, let him have regular accounts and registers, especially of the 
attendance, kept according to the most improved method, and laid before him once 
a week, whether he has time to look at them or not. We shall only venture upon 
one more suggestion, which is, that he should make time to read prayers pretty 
often, and to ask one question at least out of the catechism, or liturgy, or sermon, 
or text. 

Several more instances have come to our knowledge of well-wishers to the Journal 
being disappointed at its not having been sent to them from the Publisher's. The 
Editor is sorry that there should have been a misunderstanding, and to prevent the 
recurrence of anything of the sort, will be obliged to all his readers, if in recom- 
mending the Journal to their friends, especially among parents and teachers, they 
will let them know, that the simplest and best method of procuring it regularly will 
be to give a general order to some respectable bookseller in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood for the regular supply of it till countermanded. 
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A COMMON DEFECT IN MODERN SYSTEMS OF EDUCA- 
TION; WITH A FEW SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A 
REMEDY. 

It is reported of George the Fourth while Prince Regent, that, not- 
withstanding his respect for Dr. Bell as a philanthropist, yet, either from 
his dislike to a " great bore," or really meaning to insinuate that the 
Doctor's continual harping upon the perfection of his new system 
amounted to a sort of monomania, he used to exclaim at the very mention 
of his name, " That man 's mad." We fEmcy we could have endured a 
fair share of nonsense from a man like Dr. Bell, but it certainly tries 
one's patience to hear in this steam-engine and railroad age, any ordi- 
nary man who sets up to be a practical educator, gravely insisting upon 
any one system in particular for general adoption ; and still worse, if 
that system has never yet been tried upon English ground, but is pro- 
posed to be transplanted at its full size from a foreign soil. There is 
something amusing in the way in which those ready patrons of new 
schemes and inventions — the bill-stickers about our large towns, set to 
work to bring their last new proteg^ into notice : no sooner does " 20 
per cent, cheaper than any other house" stare us in the face, than a rival 
*' 30 per cent." appears alongside of it, and not many days afterwards 
some still more wonderful bargain quietly pastes itself on the other two. 
National education, however, is too serious a matter to be thus trifled 
with. While then we gladly allow, that many and great improvements 
have^ been made in this most practical of all subjects within the last 
generation or two, (and we fancy ourselves to be great reformers in our 
small way,) we are not the less persuaded that we shall be doing good 
service to the cause by broadly stating our conviction, that there exists 
one leading defect in all our modem systems ; and that, until this has 
been frankly acknowledged, no further advance will be made towards 
perfection. 

The defect of which we complain is, that the pupil is not suffi- 
ciently trained to the habit of private and individual application; 
that he acquires little aptitude and less taste for sitting down, quietly 
but resolutely, to compass any great undertaking in the way of scho- 
larship by lus own unaided effi)rts. Doubtless, while at school he 
learns much filter than children in general used to do, and displays at 
the same time a proportionate degree of quickness and readiness. But 
it is rather given to him than won by him ; there is too much done for 
him by the system, — by the teacher, — by the class. We are not 
speaking now of the deceptiveness of all class teaching where the 
children do not answer individually, or, rather, in turn ; for every prac- 
ticid teacher knows that where simultaneous replies are allowed, a little 
knowledge m a few children will set off a large class. This, however, 
is something to the point; for few persons are aware, how narrowly all 
class instruction needs to be watched, and how repeatedly to be tested 
by the separate examination of each child. Even in National Schools, 
in which it is the custom for the children to answer not only individually 
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but in turn, a looker on would be surprised to find how small a propor- 
tion in many cases can, e.g., work, each by himself, the arithmetical 
question that has been done so readily and so beautifully round the class. 
Of course, in mere vivd voce instruction, the danger is still more obvious. 
And all this takes place in spite of the correctives provided by Dr. Bell, 
such as answering in turn, and doing everything i&om the beginning — ^from 
the first lesson in the alphabet — upon the slate ; for writing must be 
individual instruction to a certain extent. Let us, however, at the out- 
set, guard against being misunderstood as if we were opposed to class, 
or even to simultaneous, teaching under certain restrictions. No : we are 
too well aware how much use may be made of the sympathy as well as of 
the emulation, of the soothing as well as of the exciting influences, of num- 
bers, especially among children. The reader will bear in mind, that we be- 
gan our labours by recommending a gallery — ^a large gallery, for a paro- 
chial school. We prefer large classes to small, except perhaps in Sunday 
schools. We are great advocates for oral teaching, and are more con- 
vinced every day we live that if " the Curate of every parish" would 
but " diligently upon Sundays and holydays, after the second lession at 
Evening Prayer, openly in the Church instruct and examine so many 
children in his Parish sent unto him as he shall think convenient, in 
some part of the catechism," it would do more towards improving 
national education, intellectually as well as spiritually, than any other 
single measure. We are no advocates for home education, or for pri- 
vate tutors as commonly employed of late in our universities, both of 
which are just as open as the systems more immediately under consi- 
deration, to the objection of which we are speaking, and that in addi- 
tion to several other objections of greater weight. What we complain 
of is, that there is so much more teaching than learning ; that if every 
child in the class knows everything that is taught, it is still a different 
thing from acquiring it by his own exertions. It is a very easy and 
very pleasant thing for a sharp boy, surrounded by class-fellows as 
sharp as himself, and with a lively teacher in front of him, full of 
ready illustrations and varied questions, to gain knowledge^ upon any 
subject thus presented to him ; but is he to the same extent as formerly 
gaining habits of industry, and perseverance, and research, and humility, 
and modesty, and patience ? Were there not some advantages, morsd, 
and intellectual, and religious advantages, after all, in the old rote sys- 
tems ? We have no wish to revive the old spelling-books ; not, how- 
ever, from any objection to the labour, or, if the reader will, drudgery, 
to the poor child ; for the loss of this we regard as no gain : and as to 
the lessons not being amusing, it is better that learning should be work 
than play. The real objection is, that it does not secure the end in view, 
namdy, teaching to spell, which is only to be acquired by writing. In 
our schools for the lower orders there is a sad want of something 
analagous to the set tasks at our public schools — the hard bit of crabbed 
Ghreek to be made out with no other help but that of the grammar and 
dictionary, or the copy of verses upon " Smoke" or any other out-of- 
the-way subject, without even the allowance of a Gradus, We want, 
especially, something that will be continually showing the child how 
much he does not know : we want bim to be conscious every moment 
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of difficulties, but at the same time to feel that he is acquiring the 
power of overcoming them. We want him to learn, and above idl to 
learn to help himself. 

It is needless to point out the probable effects upon the whole cha- 
racter in after life; they are as obvious as important. It will be 
more to our purpose to mention a few remedies, though they too will 
readily suggest themselves to the observant teacher. 

(1.) It would be better, then, for the children in our parochial schools, 
if there were more learning by heart, we do not say by rote. Some of 
our readers may recollect a paper on this subject in the Educational 
Magazine for 1840 (pp. 159 — 172), the main drift of which was, that 
every lesson intended to be committed to memory should be first gone 
through by the class as a reading lesson, and made the subject of more 
than ordinary questioning and illustration by the teacher. Much 
might be done towards improving the mind and cultivating the taste, 
by thus storing the memory with extracts from our best writers, espe- 
cially our older poets. And while a distinction is made, perhaps need- 
lessly, between learning by heart and learning by rote, it is by no means 
required that the child shall understand beforehand, so as to be able to 
explain, every line and every word thus presented to him : it will be 
more to the point in many cases, that he catch the tone and spirit of 
the passage ; and one main object is, that he should be treasuring up 
materials for use, contemplatively as well as actively, in after years. 
In all such cases, indeed, it is desirable, that what is thus learned by 
heart should be in advance of his mind ; above him, though not alto- 
gether out of reach. Children for the most part exhibit a feeling of 
this themselves ; they seem to think that, e.g., poetry to be worth the 
trouble of learning, as distinguished from reading, ought to be of the 
more difficult kind. It ought certainly to find employment for all the 
faculties as yet developed in the pupil's mind. 

(2.) It would be gain, too, in many ways, that there should be 
more work done at home. In this there is training as well as teaching ; 
and every schoolmaster knows, that this is always pleasing, and in 
many cases improving to the parents too, and sometimes to the whole 
family circle. The only caution here required is, that these tasks 
should be rather encouraged than exacted. 

(3.) It has been remarked, that whatever is done with the pen or 
pencil, though in ever so large a class, is of necessity to a certain ex- 
tent individual instruction. The idler cannot here escape in the crowd. 
Let us, then, have more of such exercises as writing from dictation, 
which is indeed common in our schools, and writing from memory, 
which, though less practised, is even more useful. A child has a much 
more thorough knowledge, as well as faster hold, of the words of the 
catechism or collect or text, who can write it out correctly, with due 
regard to punctuation, &c., than another who can only say it ; and 
we are strangely mistaken, if the quiet employment of writing out the 
religious instruction thus word by word, does not in more cases than 
we adults are apt to imagine, give rise to holy or hallowing thoughts, and 
so foster a habit of incalculable worth. The very fact, too, that it is 
a silent lesson, is of importance ; for anything that tends, without cir- 
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cumscribing the influence of the master, to reduce the noise in our large 
schools, has a moral value. And so has any exercise that gives the 
thoughtful and retiring boy a chance ; we are all of us sadly apt to 
make too much of the quick and forward child. 

(4.) In the higher classes something may be done in the way of com- 
position, as, in default of an humbler or better name, we must call it. 
The only difference between this and the last head« is that now the 
pupil has to find the words himself. A short piece, e. g., an anecdote 
or fable, may be read to the class, or an easy subject may be set, or 
they may be required to give in writing the substance of the last 
one or more reacHng lessons, or to re-produce upon their slates the 
chief points of the ^Jlery lecture, or the heads of the sermon, provided 
they are not allowed to take notes in church. An observant teacher 
will find, that some of these exercises may be commenced much earlier, 
and much lower down in the school, than he would at first have any 
notion of. As a mere lesson in spelling it is most valuable ; for a 
child is pretty sure to spell a word right when he comes to use it as hia 
own. As a means of instruction in language (which we hope to see 
before many years the staple commodity in our schools, next to religion, 
and as most subservient to it), this sort of exercise stands pre-eminent. 
It sets the pupil, too, at work for himself in a hundred ways. 

(5.) In [recommending that in all class- teaching the children should 
answer not only individually, but in turn, of course it is not intended 
that a boy is in no case to be called upon out of his turn. It is 
merely given as a general rule, in order to insure due attention being 
paid to, and due work being done by, every member of the class. 
The real principle involved is, that in every respect we should 
consult the benefit of the child, rather than the display of the 
class. The point may be gained in various ways ; e. g., in teaching 
arithmetic, by the plan recommended by Amicus in our last number 
(p. 95), where the children to a certain extent are allowed to answer 
simultaneously, the danger being obviated by the subsequent process. 
The better the teacher, however, the less frequent will be the devia- 
tion from the regular order of the children, and consequently also the 
taking of places. There is more noise than work where the children 
are always shifting about. 

(6.) The great safeguard of all, however, is the frequent examination 
of each child, and this, as far as practicable, by the master himself. 
Before any master exclaims, " Impossible ! " let him be sure that he 
understands our meaning. Only let the requirements for j»x)motion 
into a higher class be well defined beforehand, and in every case rigor- 
ously exacted, and the means of instructing himself up to the mark be 
placed within every child's reach, this individual examination by the 
master will then be confined for the most part to "removes." A 
stimulus will be given in a harmless way to the pupils to exert them- 
selves, both at home and at school, and tibe master will soon see in their 
improved general character. 
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Quanto melius est discere quam doceri." 
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ON ATTACHING THE MIDDLE AND LOWER 

ORDERS TO THE CHURCH. 

OUR PRESENT MEANS OF EFFECTING THIS OBJECT. 

My Dbab Sir, — ^The minds of those who are sensible of the benefits 
likely to be derived from a greater attention on the part of the Church 
to the liberal education of her poorer members, and who concur in the 
views I attempted to express in my last letter*, as to the former instru- 
mentality of Grammar Schools, and their dependent exhibitions, towards 
this object, will naturally turn with hope to the prospect of reviving the 
efficacy of these institutions, which still subsist, in form and material 
substance at least, amongst ourselves. The recent Act of Parliament 
" for improving the condition and extending the benefits of Grammar 
Schoolsf *' of course enhances tiiis prospect, and I fervently trust that it 
may be realized ; but there certainly are some obstacles to its immediate 
realization, whic^ I will now endeavour to point out. 

An inspection of Mr. Carlisle's volumes will at once show us that, 
owing to the altered value of money and of the necessaries of life, since 
the salaries of grammar-school masters and the portions of exhibitioners 
were first assigned, most of them have now become too slender to afford 
a competent maintenance, even for persons of the most frugal habits. 
Towards the augmentation of these the new Act, except indirectly, by 
consolidating two or more slenderly- endowed schools in the same place, 
of course contributes nothing, and we must wait patiently till a reviving 
interest in these institutions recals the charity of individuals to this long* 
abandoned channel. | How far, meanwhile, the opening which the Act 
provides for the introduction of other learning than Latin and Greek 
may encourage active and zealous- minded men to undertake the con- 
duct of grammar schools, (cheerless as their condition, both as a means 
of subsistence, and a means of usefulness, at present seems to be,) and 
by collateral means to endeavour to raise their efficiency, we shall learn 
as time goes on. But it is obvious that any such change must in many 
instances be deferred till the death or resignation of the present 
masters. At the time when they were appointed to their posts, the 
standard, by which the due fulfilment of their duties was measured, fell 
infinitely below our present expectations; and we cannot reasonably 
expect (much as we may desire) that in their declining years persons 

• Supra, p. 43. 

t 8rd & 4th Vict. c. 77. A useful abstract of this Act is given in the Educa- 
tional Magazine, Vol. 2, p. 325. 

X [Meanwhile it is refreshing to notice, that something is being done in this way. 
In the Law Report in this number, it will be seen that some new exhibitions have 
been founded in connection with Highgate Grammar School ; also in the Intelligence, 
that it is proposed to institute some scholarships in honour, and bearing the name 
of, the Rev. Hugh M'Neile. The funds, too, of Exeter Free Grammar School are 
in so flourishing a state that the trustees have been enabled to increase seven of the 
exhibitions to £40 a year each. The present amount of six of the exhibitions so 
increased is £34, and of the seventh only, £30 a year. — Ed.] 
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should begin to conceive a zeal and interest for a vocation for which, 
even in earlier life, they had perhaps no aptitude or inclination.* 

As regards the exhibitions attached to the grammar schools, there is 
moreover a moral difficulty, over and above the pecuniary one. Sir 
Thomas More, comparing the past with the present state of our colleges, 
asks Montesinos these home questions : — 

" Is the poor scholar upon the same footing in your colleges that he was one or 
two hundred years ago ? Have not ofiOices become servile, both in reality and lo 
appearance, which carried with them no such character in old times, when they were 
performed in great houses by youths of high birth, in the course of a generous edu- 
cation, suited to their birth and expectancies ? Is not inferiority of condition in 
your Universities made more humiliating than it was in times when the distinctioD 
of ranks was more broadly marked, and is not that humiliation of a kind which it 

likely to produce anything rather than humility ? One consequence of all this is, 

that the dissenting ministry is filled with men, the greater part of whom would have 
become clergy of the establishment, if there had been the same facilities for enter- 
ing it. t 

I fear it is indeed true, that before the children of the poor will be 
readily admitted into our colleges, and meet with no obstacles to their 
ultimate attainment of fellowships, a considerable change of feeling 
must still take place in those bodies ; the social qualities which genteel 
birth and associations alone can give, are perhaps still too highly valued 
among them ; and the disposition to break through all restrictions, in- 
stituted by founders in favour of particular localities, has likewise tended 
to render the poor man's hope of provision for his son at the University 
much more precarious. The current of men's thoughts is now setting, 
we confidently hope, in an opposite direction ; still the change, affecting 
as it does the interests and feelings of large classes of the community, 
must necessarily be slow and gradual. But, in the meantime, the want 
of catechists for our missions, and of young men willing to undertake 
irksome and laborious duties at home, is increasingly felt ; and what is 
perhaps worse, though less tangible, the affections of the middle ranks 
— from whence labourers of this homely kind must chiefly be drawn — 
continue (as has been said) unreconciled to the Church, and uninterested 
in her struggles to reclaim the population of our large towns, and 
to evangelize our colonies. 

It will not then, perhaps, be deemed superfluous, if I attempt to sug- 
gest a more immediate mode of meeting our present difficulties — ^a mode 
not intended to supersede the more ancient one, but rather as subsidiary 
and preparatory to it. 

It certainly appears to me, that the general feeling of the day is too 
far removed from the system of our forefathers to be brought back to it 
at one step. Some intermediate resting-place is required, and such a 
one would seem to be provided in that vocation which is daily rising in 
estimation and attainments — that of the parochial schoolmaster. From 

* In confirmation of what I have hinted with regard to the present masters of 
grammar schools, viewed cu a classt I am glad to be able to refer to the considerate, 
yet unshrinking, strictures of the Rev. J. Allen, Her Majesty's Inspector, in his Re- 
port on the state of several Schools in the County of Derby. — Minutes of the Com- 
mittee of Council, 1841-42. 8vo. p. 160. 

t Soutbey's Colloquies, Vol. S, p. 133. 
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a sense of the deep importance of obtaining a race of men duly qualified 
for this office have arisen the strenuous exertions of the last four years« 
for the establishment of Diocesan Training Schools. So far as regards 
the number of these actually founded, the qualifications of those who 
have undertaken to conduct them, and their internal regulation and 
discipline, very great reason for thankfulness and encouragement we 
already have. But as regards the number of pupils who offer them- 
selves as candidates for a share in these benefits, there is some ground, 
it must be owned, for disappointment ; even looking at the question as 
a prudential one on the part of parents, it is surprising that the compa- 
rative advantages, in the way both both of present saving and of after 
provision, which these institutions offer,* have not been more appreciated. 
The Principal of the Central Training College has shown us their advan- 
tages as compared with the prospects of the clerical profession, in his 
very interesting account of that institution, comprised in the last Report 
of the National. Society. Let us for a moment consider, in the same 
manner, their, position with reference to clerkships and apprenticeships 
in ordinary callings. 

No less a sum than £200 is required in London by chemists and other 
respectable tradesmen, as an apprentice fee ; and the expenses of bind- 
ing a young man to an attorney is, of course, much greater. But even 
after this expense has been incurred, the far greater one of setting the 
youth up in business, or obtaining a clerkship in an attorney's office, 
remains behind. Contrast with this the expenses of the college at 
Chelsea ; £25 per annum and one suit of clothes is all that is required ; 
for this sum the youth is boarded and lodged, and receives a degree of 
moral and intellectual training, of supervision and guidance, for which 
many of us would thankfully exchange all they gained, some years ago, 
at school and college. And when fals course is finished he is not left 
to his own means of obtaining advancement ; the National Society has 
pledged itself to recommend him to situations which average, as Mr. 
Coleridge states, £75 per annum, and to which an intelligent teacher 
may look almost immediately. Such is the total expense as regards pay- 
boys, but there are ten exhibitioners already at the college, and by 
means of a sum which is now being raised for the express purpose of 
eliciting and meeting further sums contributed by district boards and 
from other local sources, the number of those who are prepared for their 
future calling at free cost, is daily increasing. At the Diocesan Train- 
ing Schools, where the salaries offered may be smaller, the expenses are 
likewise lower, and so little are the advantages which an intelligent 
youth may already obtain from these country institutions generally 
known, that I shdl not apologize for troubling you with the following 
details : — 

At Winchester the annual expenses of training are £20 ; at Chi- 
chester, £15 only ; at York the same, with four exhibitions already 
founded, and ten more to be added by Ripon diocese of £10 each ; at 
Chester, the expenses are £25, with ten exhibitions of £12 6s. each ; 
at Exeter, the annual expenses £20, and ten exhibitioners of £10 ; at 
Lichfield, £26, with seven exhibitions of £10 already bestowed, and 
others founded, and still opei) to competition ; at Oxford, the annual 
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expenses £20, with power in the Board to grant exhibitions of £10 or 
more at discretion. At Wklls the annual expenses £25, and four 
exhibitions of £10 per annum, already founded, with no less than 
twenty 'Siw others, in prospect, of the various amounts stated at p. 78 of 
this Journal. 

And now I am arrived at the practical point, for the introduction of 
which these lines have been chiefly written. If the active promoters of 
Church education have lately deserved well of the parochial clergy, as 
well by other services as particularly by originating training schools, a 
certain serious obligation seems now to lie upon the clergy to contribute 
that assistance towards flUing these institutions which it is only in thdr 
power to give. At present they are being carried on at a great expense, 
but without a full complement of pupils. The clergyman alone knows, 
each in his own district, the promising scholar, the boy of steady cha- 
racter, who is fit to become the servant of the Church : let him do what 
he can, by placing the matter before his parents, by obtaining contribu- 
tions from the chief proprietor and others interested in the boy's welfare, 
to secure his talents for this service. Let him also consid/er whether he 
cannot a£Pbrd a still more essential service ; whether he oannot make it 
compatible with his domestic arrangements, to take one such boy under 
his own roof, and personally to superintend his conduct and studies for 
a short time previous to his examination for the training school. Both 
in the study by such works as transcribing, copying, &c., and in the 
parish by acting as Sunday-school teacher, as a trusty bearer of charity 
to the poor, as an occasional assistant to the master of the National 
School, such a boy would be a very valuable inmate of many parson- 
ages. And in case of his services being likely to be ultimately wanted 
as master of the school in his own village, I need not enlarge on the 
comfort and security the clergyman would derive from this previous 
acquaintance with his character. 

Most of the clergy know too well the evils resulting from an engage- 
ment hastily formed with an adult teacher, whose subsequent miscon- 
duct has caused them infinite trouble, as well as thrown discredit on 
their school ; and should the day ever arrive when the heads of our 
Church shall think it expedient to promote those who have earned a 
good degree in the school, to be deacons in the Church, what an un- 
speakable advantage will arise to the clergyman, from having thus 
enabled a boy to undertake such an office in his native parish. To 
estimate this, let us take the case of one on whom a large, and perhaps 
neglected cuie has been early thrown, and who has resolved to devote 
the remaining years and energies of his life to the welfare of the souls 
thus entrusted to his charge. The employment of one or more curates 
is absolutely necessary to enable him to fulfil this duty ; and how fre- 
quently, during the course of his life, does their selection involve him 
in difficulty, and distract his thoughts from those pastoral cares which 
claim his undivided application ? In the first place, the inquiries after a 
curate, and the choice of one, who, in the present complicated state of 
religious sentiment, and of sensitive jealousy with which any diversity 
of opinion is regarded, will be likely to harmonize with his principal, 
cost no little time and anxiety. Next, supposing a hopeful choice to be 
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made, the chances of some differences breaking out on a closer intimacy^ 
of some peculiarity in his demeanor, rendering him unpopular in the pa- 
rish, or of his not being sufficiently humble and obedient to continue to 
act in subordination to his Rector, whom he may far surpass in ability 
and learning, are of course considerable. Lastly, supposing none of 
these obstacles to occur, but the views of the curate to be as accordant, 
his temper as obliging, his activity and perseverance as unwearied, as 
can be desired, then comes preferment. Such a termination is generally 
contemplated from the first, after a limited period ; but should this not 
be the case, in proportion to the zeal and excellence of the curate grows 
1^ certainty of his being called to a higher sphere of duty. 

And now, contrast with this the case of a young man, once the in- 
mate of the parsonage, now a Deacon, returning to officiate as curate 
in his native place. His early character has been moulded by his pre- 
sent superior according to his own sentiments ; he is endeared to the 
parishioners by the ties of birth and by their knowledge of his religious 
deportment from youth upwards ; his reverence for Hs patron has be- 
come a matured habit ; he has no desire to exchange his old home for 
another where he will be less appreciated, nor has he any connexions 
through whom promotion will naturally descend upon him. What a 
satisfaction would it be to our clergyman to look forward to having the 
labours of such an assistant permanently united to his own ; to be able 
to delegate to him the direction of the school, to which (with perhaps 
little aptitude for teaching), he is now obliged to devote so much of his 
own time ; to form with him schemes of enduring usefulness to be car- 
ried on in concert together to their lives' end ! 

To such of the clergy as have not yet taken part in the vigorous 
effort lately made to improve Church Education, who perhaps think it 
superfluous, and that it may well be left to the State, which seems only 
too wiUing to engross it, or who, having at no little personal sacrifice 
set on foot a National School, think that they have done everything — 
to them I would respectfully address a few words in conclusion. 

The clergyman's care for the education of his parishioners, is no op- 
tional or newly imposed task ; rather it is one of very primitive and 
universal obligation. The 5tk Canon of the Council of Constantinople 
is as follows : — *' Presbyteri per vices et villas scholas habeant. Et si 
quis fidelium suos parvulos ad discendas litteras commendare vult, eos 

non renuant suscipere. Nihil autem ab eis pretium exigant ex- 

cepto quod eis parentes eorum, charitatis studio, su^ voluntate obtule- 
nnt." It appears further from a Canon of the Council of Vaison in 
529, that Presbyters were directed to bring up young persons in their 
own houses, and prepare them for the Clerical State, by teaching them 
the Psalter, the reading of the Scriptures, and other good rules of dis- 
cipline; and the same rule obtained in the Diocese of Orange.* 
Lastly, to bring the matter home to ourselves, in 990, the substance 
of the ancient Canon of Constantinople,t expressly containing the words, 

♦ Thomass. de Vet. Eccl. Discip. p. 2, 1. 1, c. 88, § 10, and c. 96, § 4. 
t Wilkins's Concilia, Vol. I, p. 270. See also Canon Selwyn on Cathedral Reform, 
Part II, p. 114. 
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'' Presbyteri semper debent in domibus suis scholas habere," became in* 
corporated with our own ecclesiastical laws. 

It may be said, indeed, that while duties remain the same, the mode of 
fulfilling them varies with the times ; and that, at the present day, by ac- 
tively promoting and superintending a National School, the clergyman 
best discharges this primitive obligation. Let this be fully granted ; 
still, are there not frequent cases in which, from want of funds or other 
obstacles, he is precluded from doing so ? The erection of the Parochial 
School may be beyond his power ; the domestic tutelage can hardly be 
otherwise than within it. And even where a school has been success- 
fully established, does it not often go to his heart to see (in Bishop 
Selwjrn's words'^), ** many of the most hopeful of his scholars fall away 
in consequence of passing into the service of careless and profane mas- 
ters." How shall he better spare his feelings this pang, and establish 
between himself and his little ones (parvulos), that peculiarly domestic 
and parental relation which the Canon seems to enjoin, than by adopts 
ing, from time to time, the suggestions I have ventured to throw 
out? 

Believe me to be, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

S. F. W. 



FACTORY BILL, 

GOVERNMENT EDUCATIONAL SCHEME, 

My Dbar Sir, — ^The Factory Bill has engaged ray most anxious at- 
tention since my conversation with you ; but I have been unable, for 
several reasons, to fulfil my promise of writing you on the subject before 
this day ; and as it is so near the end of the month, if I am not already 
too late, I must confine myself to a few general remarks, without en- 
tering into the details of the Bill. 

The debate, if it be not more^fitly called the conversation, which took 
place in the House of Commons last night, will have drawn attention to 
to some of the practical details of the Bill ; by which, in fact, its real 
character must be chiefly decided. 

Into these I do not propose now to enter, but venture to commend 
them to the careful consideration of your readers, and of those espe- 
cially who are themselves patient and persevering labourers in the field, 
over which the operation of the Bill is to extend. Those faithful ser- 
vants of their Master, who " mid the din of towns and cities," well 
nigh sink under " the heavy and the weary weight of all this unintel- 
ligible world," who struggle single handed with a mass of sin and 
misery, sufifered to grow up, to the shame of this Christian country, 
with no commensurate efforts for its removal, are well aware that the 
government cannot leave things as they are. If they give the authors 
of the measure credit for honest intentions, and are satisfied that there 

* See the whole of his remarks, uM supra, p. 59. 
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is no finrrender of principle to woridly expediency, they ^rill gladly pass 
on from the discussion of ahstract points, to consider how the Bill will 
work in its details ; and they will especially watch the bearing of small 
alterations which haye been, or may be hereafter suggested, with a view, 
on the one hand, to make the measure really effect its proposed object, 
or, on the other, to change its character altogether. 

Being, as I am, press^ for time, I must content myself with sending 
you a few notes of the impressions under which 1 approached the consi- 
deration of this Bill, and of the extent to which they seem modified by 
a consideration of its details. 

It may be assumed in any plan of public education, that if the object 
be to train up Englishmen in loyalty to the Crown and attachment to 
the institutions of the country, the agency of the Church must be called 
into play, so far as possible. 

That, the object of education being to raise men above the degrading 
influences around them, to call out and strengthen the spirit in its war- 
fare with the world and the flesh, and in so doing to mature the faculties 
which God has given them, the action of the Church should be, as far 
as possible, spontaneous ; it should have freedom of action from within ; 
and only be controlled from without just so far as may be necessary to 
restrain abuse and guard against neglect. 

That such freedom is not compatible with any arrangement which 
may enable the government of the day, representing as that must to a 
great extent the preponderance of worldly influence, to exercise a sen- 
sible and immediate interference in the details of public education, 
either as to the subjects taught or the manner of teaching. 

That in a system of education worthy to be supported and encouraged 
by the state, religion should be so blended with all the elements of 
knowledge as to sanctify and give unity of purpose to the whole. 

That for this purpose religion should be so taught as to be living and 
practical, and ther^ore, not as a set of dogmas detached from their 
natural connexion with other things ; seeing that it is most undesirable 
in a school to draw attention to controverted points, or to the ground 
on which the authority of the teacher rests. 

Consequently, there should be in the schools of the Church no broad 
line drawn between what is secular and what is religious — still less any 
question of what is general and what is special in religion. Secular 
knowledge should at all times be made to illustrate religious teaching, 
while rehgion should throughout sanctify general knowledge and direct 
mental discipline. Duties and principles of action should be seen to 
rest on revealed doctrines, while doctrines are seen to be living and real 
as their application is gradually unfolded. 

On lookmg at the Bill I could not but observe three things, with con- 
siderable apprehension as to their probable effect on the working of 
the measure before us, and still more with reference to the precedent 
which they might tend to establish. 

1 . The influence of the Committee of Council. 

2. As a consequence, the separation between what is secular and 
what is religious, more or less involved in the separate jurisdiction 
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assigned to the Committee of Council on the one hand, and to the 
Bishop and Clerical Trustee on the other. 

3. The fact that two different classes of children in the same school 
are to receive religious instruction under different conditions. 

Now, in the first place, it must he home in mind, that we are no 
longer &ee to say what the Church would do, if it could (on this head 
tiiere is much more to he said than I can now even allude to). The 
State has practically taken the matter in hand, so far as relates to the 
factory districts, and the present government is composed of men who 
care far more to rest upon what they do, than upon the abstract prin- 
ciples they put forth in speeches, and in schemes which they do not expect 
to carry. Something will he done, and looking to the events of last 
autumn, the motto is, ** What is done 'twere well it were done quiddy ." 

It is, therefore, not easy to resist the following conclu^ons : — 

That the Church, with her present imperfect organization, cannot 
supply, unaided, the required education in the factory districts, within 
such a period of time as those who are responsible for the public tran- 
quillity are entitled to insist upon. 

That if the State comes in with more t^an ordinary aid, it has a 
claim to see that its funds are duly applied to the special emergency. 
We are therefore not in a position to remonstrate against the continued 
existence of the Committee of Council ; we must rather endeavour 
to have its functions so feu- defined as to secure the Church against 
all interference in matters of religion, and all unnecessary control in 
other matters. 

That however undesirable it may be to frame a system to teach two 
classes of children in the same school on different religious bases, no 
other plan can be suggested under present circumstances, to meet this 
particular case, which would not involve principles more dangerous to 
Church and State, that is, provided the following be made ei&ar : that 
there be no recognition of rival systems of religion ; that the reli^ous 
teaching of the Church be complete, as regards all who do not object to 
• receive it ; that the general teaching given to the whole school be such 
as not to shake the foundations of what is more full and complete, 
(this, I think, will be attained, if due security is given for the appoint- 
ment of a competent master, and for his removed in case he turn out 
incompetent) ; that while no human formulary is imposed, as of autho- 
rity, on those who object, the master be free to teach the meaning of 
Holy Scripture, and not merely tied to the reading of the words. 

How far these points are secured by the Bill, is another matter ; its 
principles are, to a great extent, involved in its details, and therefore 
the effect of the clauses should be carefully weighed. The case is one 
of special and limited application, and must be dealt with accordingly ; 
for the same reason, it must be held to furnish no precedent for dissi- 
milar cases. 

If, after careful examination, your readers are satisfied, that the pro- 
posed enactments will surrender no fundamental principle, and with 
some little alteration in detail, are likely to be the means of reclaiming 
from practical heathenism a mass of destitute children, they will not be 
restrained by any timid alarms as to future dangers, or by any distrust 
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of the Church's power to meet new circumstances, from acceptmg a 
plan which is undoubtedly the fruit of honest intentions, and the result 
of a careful consideration of a complicated and difficult case. I must 
apologize for writing to you in so much haste. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours yery faithfully, 

T. D. A. 
London, March 25, 1843. 



A NATIONAL SCHOOL FOR 300 BOYS IN ONE ROOM. 

PROPOSED ARRANGEMENT, 

It must not be inferred from the above title that we are advocates for 
large schools, even in the case of boys ; for girls they are, we had almost 
said, intolerable. In either case we should prefer such a limited num- 
ber as would allow the master or mistress an opportunity of studying 
the character and circumstances of every child, and now and then of 
having a quiet talk with them one by one. It has often been a subject 
of doubt with us whether, among aU the wonderful sights and extraor- 
dinary achievements in some of our most famous schools in London 
and other fine places, there is hot a great want somewhere of education. 
We have even caught ourselves at times imagining, that there is some 
good after all in a quiet sensible old dame provoking her dull charge to 
emulate their grandmothers : '* Ah ! your father's mother, when she was 
as big as you, Betsy, used n't to sit playing with her fingers so ; she 
could read the hardest chapter in the Bible, and had worked that beau- 
tiful sampler — you know what I mean — before your age. I've heard 
her mother teU, that she never knew her say a bad word in her life." 
Certainly we should regard it as great gain, if every child in a paro- 
chial school was quite sure that his master knew him, and felt a living, 
interest in him, personally and individually. Still we are glad to 
acknowledge there are many and great advantages in a large school, 
and, whether or not, large schools we must and shall have. And such 
being the case, let us endeavour to make the master as well acquainted 
as circumstances will allow with each and every child under his care. 
Let the Ipwest class see him, and be seen by him, if they are not often 
to have the honour of being taught by him. Do not let him be shut up 
nearly all the day in a separate room with the highest class, cramming 
them against a coming examination, or some other show-day, while 
the rest are left to the mercy of underlings, whether monitors or pupil- 
teachers. Here again, let us not be misunderstood : the master ought 
to bestow most time upon the first class, and no school approximating 
to a large one is perfect without a class-room. We say. however, a 
class-room, to be used for special purposes, and on extraordinary occa- 
sions. We have no sympathy with the notion that seems to be gaining 
ground in some quarters, that it would be desirable, if practicable, to 
have a separate room for each class, and that, with a view to such 
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arrangements, school-rooms should he hnilt in an unnatural shape in 
order to admit of a quasi separation, according to the number of classes, 
by baize curtains, or some other more ingenious contrivance. In all 
this we see certain loss and very questionable gain : indeed, there is but 
one argument in its favour, or rather, one reason for its adoption, viz., 
the prevention of noise or interruption from the other classes. For this, 
as we shall presently show, we can provide in other and less objection- 
able ways. The only thing that would reconcile us to this new arrange- 
ment, would be the appointment to each class of a separate master — not 
a pupil teacher, or apprentice, or mere assistant — ^but a separate master. 
And even were this feasible (and there are other objections to it besides 
the expense), we should still wish the whole to be under the head-mas- 
ter's eye. But every practical man knows, that if we are to depend in 
any measure upon monitors, or even apprentices, the less they are left 
to themselves — in other words, the less the master-mind is out of the 
room, the better ; the better as regards the work done, and still more 
so as regards the general tone and spirit of the school. Children are 
often told that they ought to be as quiet as mice : so they can be at 

times, and, on the other hand, at times, *' when the ," we were about 

to quote an old proverb, but pause, for fear some schoolmistress should 
be offended and charge us with calling names. It is enough for our 
purpose to remind the reader, that there is a time when " mice begin 
to play," and, we will be bold to add, kittens too, for we are not so 
much afraid of the anger of monitors and pupil-teachers. 

If, then, we are to have a large school, say for 300 boys, let us have 
it in one large room. Be there a class-room attached or not, let the 
master have the whole number as much as possible under his eye. We 
lay no stress upon the fact (though this is worth mentioning), that one 
full-sized room is often available for other than school purposes, espe- 
cially if it be so contrived, that an adjoining girl's school can be, to a 
certain extent, thrown into it upon great occasions. The grand point is, 
that the master, or clergyman when present, should see and be seen by 
the whole school, though occupied with a single class ; that his pre- 
sence should be felt. The mere presence of the superior, though un- 
seen, unheard, unthought of, is gain in a thousand ways. 

Let us, however, grapple at once with the main difficulty, viz., the 
interruption to each class from the rest. Reserving for a future occa- 
sion a paper already in hand, containing a number of minute directions, 
how to reduce the noise in National Schools, we have only to call the 
attention of our readers to two measures in particular : — 

One of them, as described at sufficient length in the course of the 
first article in this number, is the introduction of a much larger propor- 
tion than common of silent work, such as preparing lessons, learning 
by heart, wnting from dictation or from memory, composition and other 
exercises, lineal and map drawing, &c. This of course implies such an 
arrangement of the time-table, as that only one half of the school shall 
be engaged in loud lessons at a time. 

The other provision is, that the room be fitted up in such a manner 
as will necessarily tend to quietness, by keeping the classes which are 
engaged in vivd voce lessons, as far apart from each other as possible. 
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or rather, reserving at all times tbe central part of the room for silent 
work. 

The following diagram, though a poor one, will explain our mean- 
ing:— 




Here, the reader will observe, that the whole number in attendance 
in a school of 300 is supposed to be in one room, which is so contrived, 
that whatever class the master may be teaching or examining (for no 
desk is provided for him), he can have an eye to all that is going on in 
all the rest* There is a gallery provided for about half the number ; 
the form of which, and purposes for which it will be used, are stated 
in the first number of this Journal. It is only necessary here to men- 
tion, that it is contrived to hold the aggregate of the square classes 
at the sides of the room, so that when one is in use the other will be 
empty, and vice versd. For instance, when the children are at oral 
lessons in their separate classes on opposite sides of the room, they will 
scarcely interfere with each other, as the largest division — that in the 
centre — will be perfectly quiet ; for the gallery will be unoccupied, and 
the children at the parallel desks will be at silent work. On the other 
hand, when the gallery is in use, the square classes will be empty, 
and in many cases, e. g., at prayer-time, when the lower classes should be 
assembled upon the gallery, the parallel desks will serve as an addition 
to it. The only caution here required is, that the desks must be made 
very much lower than is generally the case — as low as the children can 
bear. This is as desirable for health and comfort, as it is necessary for 
allowing the master to see readily over their heads. It is an advantage. 
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mcnreoever, that those who occupy the centre of the room will alwa3r8 
he seated : the mere dead weight, too, of the desk and gallery in the 
middle, will considerahly lessen the reverheration of sound. It is beside 
our point at present to enlarge upon the comparative merits of parallel 
desks for some purposes, and of open classes (square when the children 
are seated, round when they stand), for others ; it is enough that we 
provide both. The reader will observe, that the classes increase in sixe 
as the children advance in their learning ; the lowest containing 18, and 
the highest 40. Our grand object is, that every child should have, to 
as great extent as possible, the benefit of the master's, or, if the funds 
of the school will allow a plurality, of the head-master's presence. 



ON THE ORDER IN WHICH THE MENTAL FACULTIES 
USUALLY UNFOLD THEMSELVES ; CONSIDERED IN RE- 
FERENCE TO EDUCATION. 

" Non ergo perdamus primum statim tempus : atque eo minus, quod initia litera- 
rum sold, memorid. constant; quae non modo jam est in parvis, sed turn etiam 
tcnacissima est." — Quint. 

A NOTION prevails very generally in the present day, which, on account 
of its close connexion with the practical details of education, aj^ars 
deserving of a little investigation, before we yield implicit assent to its 
accuracy. It is, that nothing should be presented to the youthful mind, 
or constitute a part of elementary instruction, which cannot be fuUy 
understood by the learner, or which is not on a level with his capacity : 
that the memory and the judgment, for instance, should advance pari 
passu, and nothing be committed to the former which the latter is not 
able to render immediately available. A little attention to the order in 
which the various faculties of the mind display themselves, the gradual 
expansion they respectively attain, and the final development of the 
whole, will, I believe, tend greatly to modify the opinion referred to. 

As the memory is that power of the mind which is generally impaired 
the soonest as life advances, so it is the first which becomes uscdful in 
the business of education. Most persons must have observed, that 
children, at a very early age, are retentive of facts and events, and 
capable of committing to memory many things which, nevertheless, they 
are unable to comprehend : in other words, that the development of the 
retentive, has preceded that of the reflective faculty. Thus children are 
early taught to repeat hymns and other pieces of poetry, to spell words, 
and to learn rules, which they do not, and cannot, as yet, apprehend the 
meaning of ; but which are highly serviceable when die mind is arrived 
at a greater degree of maturity. Here then, taking nature for our 
guide, we have one obvious rule for the right commencement of educa- 
tion. We perceive that memory is the faculty vnth which, being the 
soonest capable of cultivation, we ought to begin our course of instruc- 
tion, making it our principal instrument for the acquisition of learning. 
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«nd preparing it» by exercise, for future usefulness ; while mfsans, at the 
same time, may be in operation for eliciting the still latent powers of the 
mind. This is a branch of the didactic science apparently but little 
understood ; most persons considering it useless, if not pernicious, to 
encumber (as they term it) a child's memory with what it has not, at 
present, the ability to understand. They appear to forget that the 
stores treasured up in the memory are the very materials upon which 
the superior faculties will afterwards have to employ themselves. This 
then should be kept in constant exercise. Not a day should be allowed 
to pass without some addition to the mental treasury, " Nulla dies sine 
lined : " except, perhaps, during those periodical seasons of relaxation, 
which are found by experience to be not more conducive to the health of 
the body than to the vigour of the mind. By these means, orthography 
and a copious store of words, some of the definitions and rules of gram- 
mar, with the more easy arithmetical tables, may be accumulated for 
future use, while the reasoning faculty remains, in a great measure, 
dormant : the symbols may be rendered familiar, though the corres- 
ponding ideas have not yet arisen in the mind, nor the thoughts which 
they are intended hereafter to convey been suggested to it. 

As in a chain, each link is only the precursor of the next, so the 
mental powers stand closely associated ; for, in the mean time, the ima- 
gination and other faculties of slower growth gradually awake from their 
chrysalis state, and begin to exert themselves ; and the mind becomes 
susceptible of the beauties of poetry and elegant composition, indeed, of 
all that is included in that comprehensive term, " belles lettres ; " and 
thus, under judicious management, an attachment to literature may be 
permanently acquired. 

The understanding soon begins to dawn, and, while the memory is 
stdll occupied in making new acquisitions, and the imagination pluming 
its wings for future flights, some of their earlier attainments are gradu- 
ally beginning to exercise the reflective powers. The gardener is cdready 
cuUing some of his earlier fruits or blossoms, but is not, or ought not to 
be, the less diligent in preparing the ground for future crops. In other 
words, the judgment soon begins to act upon the stores wliich the 
memory has treasured up ; but the latter must still be kept in active 
operation, to provide for the future demands of the other faculties. 
Thus, the understanding, the imagination, and the memory, though not 
co-ordinate, are harmoniously blended, and become mutually subservient 
to the mental growth. 

Hence, the advantages of early cultivation and of an enlightened 
course of study will become strikingly apparent, if we consider that dur- 
ing the intellectual process just described, not only are acquisitions made, 
but habits are formed. The power of abstracting the mind from 
external objects, and directing its energies to a given subject is acquired. 
Thus the power of calculation, resulting from the united operations of 
retention and reflection, becomes invigorated, and prepares the youth 
for steady application to that branch of study which circumstances may 
point out as most eligibly connected with his future destination. It will 
be readUy admitted, because frequently felt, by persons accustomed to 
examine the operations of their own minds, that few things are more 

Iff 
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inimical to success in studious pursuits, than that tendency of the reason- 
ing powers to fly off from the subject in hand, and to become interested 
upon others in no way connected with it ; to deviate into the bye-paths 
of fancy, while the less attractive one of close investigation is partially 
forsaken : " the muse will take us on her airy wings, and waft to scenes 
romantic," from which we are reluctantly compelled to return, or aban- 
don the original purpose. This is an infirmity of mind to which per- 
sons of a lively and imaginative turn are especially liable, and which 
calls for the most strenuous efforts to resist it. Now any course of study 
which requires a continuous application of thought, and rivets the 
attention to a specific object, helps in a great degree to rectify this 
erratic tendency, and if perseveringly continued will ultimately subdue 
it. It is upon this principle, that our universities very wisely insist upon 
a certain amount of mathematical knowledge from all who would enjoy 
the honours and advantages which they are authorized to bestow. Why 
should men (it has been asked) designed for the clerical profession be 
required to understand geometry, algebra, or conic sections ? Certainly 
not as a preparation for pulpit eloquence, nor from any very close affi- 
nity of mathematics with theology ; but because they have long been 
found to strengthen the power of abstraction ; to prepare the mind for 
a fixed and persevering application to those studies which the future 
profession of the individual may render necessary or desirable. They are 
pursued, indeed, in such cases, not as absolutely requisite in themselves, 
but as highly beneficial in the habits which they are known to generate. 

To sum up this branch of the subject in the words of a popular 
writer,* more eminent perhaps for the ingenuity of his speculative opi- 
nions than for practical results, although on this occasion felicitously 
correct, *' a child is a being endowed with all the faculties of human 
nature, but none of them developed — a bud not yet opened. When the 
bud uncloses, every one of the leaves unfolds ; not one remains behind. 
Such must be the process of education. No faculty in human nature 
but must be treated with the same attention ; for their co-agency alone 
can secure success." 

Thus, too, we may perceive that to possess much learning is but one 
of the many quahfications of a teacher : the manner of imparting it is 
an equally important point, which only experience and an attentive study 
of the youthful mind c€ui furnish. This is evidenced in the biographies 
of Milton, Johnson, and others : — men pre-eminent in their personal 
attainments, but equally unsuccessful in their tutorial undertakings. It 
has been somewhat severely remarked, that *' the manner of giving in- 
struction is one thing, the instruction itself another, and no two objects 
can be more distinct. The worst manner may be employed to give the 
best instruction, and the best manner to give the worst instruction. 
Sometimes both the worst are combined." Perhaps nothing has had a 
greater influence in producing such an untoward result than the erro- 
neous notion which the preceding remarks are designed to expose ; for 
if it be once admitted, that no attempt is to be made to store the mind 
with facts and terms until the understanding is sufficiently matured to 
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perceive the tendency of the one, and to appreciate the meaning of the 
other, some of the most precious, hecause the earliest, opportunities of 
instruction will be irretrievably lost, and the memory will be occupied in 
acquiring a knowledge of rules and definitions, at a time when the 
understanding ought to be investigating truth, or applying to a practical 
use the technical information which it had previously amassed. 

Winchmore Hill Academy. S. Skinner. 



MEMORANDUM OF THE 

PAST AND PRESENT STATE OF GOVERNMENT EDUCATION 
IN THE BENGAL AND AGRA PRESIDENCIES. 

A Mahomedan College was established at Calcutta a.d. 1781, and a 
Sanscrit one at Benares a.d. 1792. llie course of study at these insti- 
tutions was purely oriental, and its object was to provide a regular sup- 
ply of qualified Hindoo and Mahomedan law officers for the judicial 
administration. At the renewal of the East India Company's charter in 
1813, £10,000 per annum was set apart "for the revival and promotion 
of literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and 
for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British territories." So great, however, 
was the apathy with which the subject was at that time regarded in 
India, that it was not till 1823 that any measures were adopted to carry 
out the intentions of the British legislature. On July 17th of that year, 
the Governor-general resolved that "there should be constituted a 
General Committee of PubUc Instruction for the purpose of ascertaining 
the state of Public Education, and of the Public Institutions designed 
for its promotion, and of considering, and from time to time submitting 
to government, the suggestion of such measures as it may appear expe- 
dient to adopt, with a view to the better instruction of the people, to 
the introduction among them of useful knowledge, including the sciences 
and arts of Europe, and to the improvement of their moral character" 

The new committee proceeded to organise a Sanscrit College at 
Calcutta, founded two new colleges for the cultivation of oriental litera- 
ture at Delhi and Agra, and took under their patronage the Hindoo 
College of Calcutta, which had been founded in 1816 by the natives 
themselves, for the instruction of their youth in English literature and 
science. They also commenced the printing of Sanscrit and Arabic 
books, and expended large sums in translating the European scientific 
works into Arabic. So Uttle, however, was this attempt to prop up their 
decayed religious and classical literature valued by the natives, that the 
sum realized by the sale of books during three years was under £100, 
whilst the depository alone cost £765 per annum. 

Under these circumstances, a difference of opinion naturally arose in 
the Committee. Whilst one section was anxious to continue the exist- 
ing system, the other half wished to abolish the expensive and useless 
plan of teaching English science through the medium of Arabic, a 

m2 
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language equally unknown to all but a few learned Mahomedans ; to 
give no bounties for the encouragement of an obsolete and erroneous 
learning ; to purchase, or print, only such Arabic and Sanscrit books as 
might actually be required for the use of the different colleges ; and to 
employ the funds thus set free in the establishment of new seminaries 
for giving instruction in English and the vernacular languages, at the 
places where such institutions were most wanted. The two opposing 
parties being nearly balanced, neither could moi^. The whole business 
of the Committee came to a stop ; until, after a struggle of three years, 
the question was referred for the decision of government. By a resolu- 
tion of government, dated 7th March 1835, a complete victory was 
given to the Anglicists. The scholarships, translations, and printing, 
were ordered to be discontinued, and the funds at the disposal of the 
Committee directed to be ** employed in imparting to the native popula- 
tion a knowledge of English literature and science, through the medium 
of the English language." 

Upon this, the Oriental members of the Committee resigned, and 
their places were filled up by Anglicists, and some Hindoo and Maho- 
medan gentlemen. Many new schools were established ; libraries and 
scientific apparatus attached to several of them ; and some English and 
vernacular school-books prepared. So far good: but many of the 
Anglicists, not content with abolishing the native classical languages, 
and throwing the vernaculars into the background, proceeded to do away 
with the native written characters, and to substitute the Roman charac- 
ter, with marks to represent the letters of the native alphabets. Many 
books were printed on this scheme of writing Indian words in Roman 
letters ; and it took greatly with many who had not opportunity, or 
were too indolent, to learn the native characters ; but, since the depar- 
ture from India of some of its original promoters, the success of this 
attempt to carry out a universal character has diminished. 

On January 12th 1842, the Governor- general determined to bring the 
affairs of education more directly under the controul of government. 
A Council of Education, composed of \he principal members of govern- 
ment resident at Calcutta, was therefore appointed, and a Deputy Secre- 
tary to government directed to ofi^ciate as ex-ofiicio Secretary to the 
Council. Mr. Thomason, member of the Allahabad Board of Revenue, 
was requested to act as visitor of the Agra and Delhi Colleges, and 
Captain Marshall, Secretary to the College of Fort William, to visit that 
at Benares. The principals of Colleges were also desired to inspect and 
examine the different schools; but their own other important duties 
have prevented, as might have been expected, the execution of this 
measure. 

There are at present eight colleges, and forty-two government schools. 



Year. 


Christians. 


Mahomedans. 


Hindoos, &c. 


Total on the 
Books. 


Average 
Attendance. 


1838-39 
1839-40 
1840-41 
1841^2 


194 
198 
196 
240 


1,202 
1,400 
1,420 
1,507 


4.331 
4,952 
5,708 
5,644 


5,727 
6,550 
7,324 
7,391 


4,448 
5,019 
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The Receipts and Disbursements are as follow :- 



RECEIPTS. 


1840-41 


1841-42 


Cash Balance of last year Rupees 

Interest on account of General Fund 


23,875 

18.000 

1,06,666 

82,583 

25,000 

1,74,985 


219 

46,500 

1,06,666 

87,363 

1,80,761 
1,94,018 


Parliamentarv Lack of Sicca Runees 


Separate Local and other grants to Schools > 

and Colleges ) 

Raiah of Burdwan's Donation 


Miscellaneous Receipts for Schools and Col- ) 

leges 5 

Government New Grant 

Total Rupees 


4,31,110 9 1 


6,15,529 10 



DISBURSEMENTS. 



Secretaries, Principals, Superintendents Rs. 

English Teachers 

Mahomedan ditto 

Hindoo ditto 

Servants 

Stipends to Students 

Cost of Building and Repairing Schools 

Schoolhouse rent 

Miscellaneous charges for Books, Prizes, and 

Contingencies 

Deposit for Scholarships, &c., &c., 



Total Rupees. 



1840-41. 



1841-42. 



39,726 
1,70,247 
39,025 
23,644 
21,900 
12,913 
16,913 
7,793 

82,660 

16,066 



4,30,891 3 7 



51,812 
2,28,518 
55,051 
32,667 
28,042 
19,165 
19,407 
9,241 

87,490 



5,31,397 



The instruction given at these institutions is merely of a literary and 
scientific character, comprising English grammar and literature, mathe- 
matics, history, geography, and physics. The reading of the two 
highest classes of the Calcutta Hindoo College, during the past year, 
consisted of " Bacon's Essays," " Goldsmith's History of England, 
abridged," •* Robertson's India," ** Pope's Essay on Criticism," " Essay 
on Man," " Eloisa to Abelard (!)," " Elegy on an Unfortunate Young 
Lady," and ** Epilogue to the Satires," with Shakespeare's "Hamlet" 
and " Othello." 

The result of the examination was not very favourable : — " About 
half the class read with fluency and accuracy, and for the most part 
gave correctly the meaning of the words, the force of the epithets, and 
the sense of the metaphors they were called on to explain. In the 
historical allusions they were less successful, and few were able to give 
off-hand the general scope of the passages." A similar system obtains 
at many of the other institutions. High sounding books, with but very 
slight bearing on utility or morality, are placed in the hands of boys 
scarce able to read ; in consequence, little improvement is made, either 
in actual knowledge or in virtue. 

The Medical College of Calcutta is, perhaps, the most valuable of the 
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edacational institutions. It contains about eighty students, who are 
carried through a course of training in anatomy and physiology, theory 
and practice of physic and surgery, midwifery, materia medica, medical 
chemistry, and botany. 

Since the appointment of the new Council of education, a great im- 
provement is manifest in increased energy, and encouragement to the 
vernacular languages. Arrangements have been made for the transla- 
tion and printing of several historical and scientific works ; and encou- 
ragement has been given to Mr. J. C. Marsham, of Serampoor, and Mr. 
Boutros, principal of the Delhi College, to prepare a number of works 
on history, science, law, moral philosophy, and general literature. 

Having thus given a slight sketch of the progress and present state 
of government education in the Bengal and Agra presidencies. I pro- 
ceed to note briefly wherein I consider it defective. 

1st. It is not only destitute of religion, but even of morality. The 
instruction given is merely intellectual, without any bearing on 
the improvement of the heart and character. 

It is true that the government is pledged to religious neutrality ; 
that, placed, as it is, in the midst of millions of bigotted Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, it must be very cautious of oifending their religious feel- 
ings ; yet still, it appears to me, there is a wide field of morality com- 
mon to all people, of religious feeling common to all creeds, which the 
government education is bound to cultivate. Without a deep impres- 
sion of responsibility to the Creator, and the certainty of a future state 
of rewards and punishments ; without an abiding sense of His omnipo- 
tence, omnipresence, and infinite perfections ; without fixed principles 
of truth, justice, honesty, temperance, kindness, charity; without these, 
a mere intellectual education is little worth. It sends the young men 
to sea without a rudder or ballast, under a crowd of sail : what wonder 
that so many overset and founder ! 

2nd. The want of efficient supervision and inspection. 

The secretary and Council being located in Calcutta, the due inspec- 
tion and examination of the schools, many of them 800 miles distant, 
is physically impossible ; and the Council have to trust entirely to the 
reports of the local committees, and, in some instances, to those of the 
schoolmasters themselves ! The Council is fully aware of this defect. 
In their Report for 1841-42 they state, " We feel it our duty respect- 
fully to add, that it is our conviction that the rules cannot be sufficiently 
enforced, or the returns required sufficiently answer the purposes for 
which they are demanded in regard to our institutions, unless those 
institutions are subjected to unexpected visitation and searching inspection, 
by the officer most intimately connected with the correspondence of the 
department, and we would, therefore, earnestly solicit the favourable 
consideration of government to the measure of occasionally permitting 
the secretary to make such visitation and inspection. The past expe- 
rience on this point, with reference to the beneficial results of our late 
president's general visitation in 1839, leads us to press this proposal 
upon the supreme government.'* 

It appears to me, that each presidency ought to have a separate 
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superintendent of education, unfettered by any other dutiea, whose 
business it should be to make annual circuits, and personally examine 
every school during the cool weather. In the hot weather and rains he 
might be usefully occupied in superintending the preparation and print- 
ing of a complete course of moral and scientific schoolbooks in English, 
with counterparts in all the vernacular languages of Hindostan; in 
overlooking a Central Normal College to be established at his head- 
quarters ; and in acting as a general centre of communication and 
information to the translators and other friends of education through- 
out India. 

3rd. The want of good vernacular schoolbooks. 

The Council are doing their best to remove this defect, and several 
works are under preparation ; but a mistake has, I think, been com- 
mitted in relinquishing the book agency as a branch of the Council's 
duty, and substituting a monthly allowance to each school, for the 
purchase of books, &c., &c., at the discretion of the local committees. 
The preparation and supply of proper books appears an important 
function of the council, which they ought to be able to perform much 
better and more economically than local committees, 

4th. The want of a Central Normal College in each presidency, to 
bring into one focus the scattered talent of the ditt'erent govern- 
ment schools, and to complete the education of the most promis- 
ing youths destined for the service of government in the depart- 
ments of 

Civil and criminal administration, 

Tuition, 

Medicine and surgery. 

Civil engineering. 

Scholarships in this college should be offered annually for competi- 
tion to all the schools ; government would thus secure the best lads for 
its own service, and, at the same time, have a useful test of the relative 
proficiency of its different institutions. 

5th. The very limited number of schools and scholars. 

This arises from the attempt to teach chiefly through the medium of 
English, instead of making use of the vernacular dialects. English 
schools, masters, and apparatus, are very expensive, and cannot be 
multiplied to meet the wants of the mass of the people. Almost every 
large village, however, contains an indigenous vernacular school. These 
are, at present, on a very inefficient footing, teaching little beyond the 
mechanical arts of reading and writing, and the rudiments of arithme- 
tic ; but, with a little encouragement and assistance in books, maps, &c., 
and occasional pecuniary rewards to the most deserving, many hundreds 
of such schools might be rendered efficient. An immense field of pri- 
mary instruction would thus be brought under the influence and direc- 
tion of government at a small expense, and abundant sources opened 
for supplying the government schools with a class of boys already 
acquainted with their own language, and the elements of European 
knowledge ; and prepared to derive full advantage from the superior 
means of education brought within their reach. TiU some such means 
are taken for widening its base and connecting the superior education 
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given in the government schools, with the primary instruction afforded 
by the indigenous village schools, the government scheme of education 
will, like a pyramid standing on its apex, be destitute of every element 
of permanence and stability. 

March \^th, 1843. Henry Carre Tucker. 



THE HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE AS CONNECTED 
WITH NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

[If any portion of this paper is out of date, the Editor must bear the blame, as it 
has been in his possession for some months.] 

Last July a Report on the health of the working people of Great 
Britain was presented to Parliament.* It is full of most valuable facts, 
bearing directly or indirectly upon National Education in the largest 
sense of the words, which of course must include the whole moral and 
intellectual condition of the people. The following are those of the 
Conclusions in the summary of Mr. Chadwick, the framer of the report, 
which specially concern us here. The first I give to make the meaning 
of the rest more obvious ; — 



(« 



That the various forms of epidemic, endemic, and other disease caused, or ag- 
gravated, or propagated chiefly amongst the labouring classes by atmospheric impuri- 
ties produced by decomposing animal and vegetable substances, by damp and filth, 
and close and overcrowded dwellings, prevail amongst the population of every part of 
the kingdom, whether dwelling in separate houses, in rural viUages, in small towns, 
in the larger town»-— as they have been found to prevail in the lowest districts of the 
metropolis. 

" That the younger population, bred up under noxious physical agencies, is infe- 
rior in physicfd organization and general health to a population preserved from the 
presence of such agencies. 

" That the population so exposed is less susceptible of moral influences, and the 
effects of education are more transient than with a healthy population. 

" That these adverse circumstances tend to produce an adult population, short- 
lived, improvident, reckless, and intemperate, and with habitual avidity for sensual 
gratifications. 

" That these habits lead to the abandonment of all the conveniences and decencies 
of life, and especially lead to the over-crowding of their homes, which is destructive 
to the morality as well as the health of large classes of both sexes. 

" That defective town cleansing fosters habits of the most abject degradation, and 
tends to the demoralization of large numbers of human beings, who subsist by 
means of what they find amidst the noxious filth accumulated in neglected streets 
and bye-places. 

" That the removal of noxious physical circumstances, and the promotion of civic, 
household, and personal, cleanliness, are necessary to the improvement of the moral 
condition of the population ; for that sound morality and refinement in manners and 
health are not found long co-existent with filthy habits amongst any class of the 
community." 

* Report to Her Majesty's principal Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
from the Poor Law Commissioners, on an inquiry into the sanitary condition of the 
labouring population of Great Britain ; with Appendices. Presented to both Houses 
of Parliament, by command of Her Majesty, July, 1842. 
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The evidence, given at great length in the Report, clearly shows that 
from the causes mentioned in the first of the above " conclusions," the 
sacrifice of life is so much greater in the towns than in the country, 
that the average duration of life for the labouring classes in Manchester 
is only seventeen years, and in Leeds, nineteen years ; while in Rut- 
landshire it is thirty-seven, and in Wiltshire, thirty-two years (p. 77). 
One of the moral effects of this premature termination of life, is that 
there is a very unduly small proportion of old, or even middle aged 
men, who as heads of families can exercise an influence over the 
younger men. At Manchester, the torchlight meetings '* consisted of 
mere boys, and there were scarcely any men of mature age among 
them. Those of mature age and experience, it was stated, generally 
disapproved of the proceedings of the meetings as injurious to the 
working classes themselves." But on asking how it happened, that 
these, the elders, did not exercise a restraining influence upon their less 
experienced fellows, it appeared that their members were too few to 
effect that end : — 

" On inquiring of the owner of some extensive manufacturing property, on which 
between one thousand and two thousand persons were maintained at wages yielding 
forty shillings per week per family, whether he could rely on the aid of the men of 
mature age for the protection of the capital which furnished them the means of 
subsistence ? he stated that he could rely on them confidently. But on ascertaining 
the numbers qualified for service as special constables, the gloomy fact became appa- 
rent, that the proportion of men of strength and of mature age for such service 
were but as a small group against a large crowd, and that for any social influence they 

were equally weak In the metropolis the experience is similar In general, 

the juvenile delinquents, who come from the inferior districts of the towns, are con- 
spicuously under size. In a recent examination of juvenile delinquents at Park- 
hurst, by Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, the great majority were found to be deficient in 

physical organization Instances of criminals of great strength certainly do 

occur, but speaking from observation of the adult prisoners from the towns, and the 
convicts in the hulks, they are generally below the average standard of height 

I might adduce the evidence of the teachers of the pauper children at Norwood to 
show that a deteriorated physical condition does in fact greatly increase the difficulty 
of moral and intellectual cultivation. The intellects of the children of such inferior 
organization are torpid ; it is comparatively difficult to gain their attention or to 
sustain it ; it requires much labour to irradiate the countenance with intelligence, 
and the irradiation is apt to be transient. As a class they are comparatively irritable 
and bad tempered. The most experienced and zealous teachers are gladdened by the 
sight of well grown healthy children, which presents to them better promise that 
their labours will be less difficult, and more lasting and successful. On one occasion 
a comparison was made between the progress of two sets of children in Glasgow, 
the one set taken from the wynds and placed under the care of one of the most 
skilful and successful infant schoolmasters, the other a set of children from a more 
healthy town district, and of a better physical condition, placed under the care of a 
pupil of the master who had charge of the children from the wynds. After a tjial 
for a sufficient time, the more experienced master acknowledged the comparative 
inferiority of his pupils, and his inability to keep them up to the pace of the better 
bodily conditioned children. 

" The facts indicated will suffice to show the importance of the moral and politi- 
cal considerations, viz., that the noxious physical agencies depress the health and bodily 
condition of the population, and act as obstacles to education and to moral culture ; 
that in abridging the duration of the adult life of the working classes they check the 
growth of productive skill, and abridge the amount of social experience and steady 
moral habits in the community ; that they substitute for a population that accumu- 
lates and preserves instruction, and is steadily progressive, a population that is 
young, inexperienced, ignorant, credulous, irritable, passionate, and dangerous. 
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having a perpetual tendency to moral as well as physical deterioration." — (pp. 201, 
202, 203.) 

It seems to be well established that the want of ventilation and of 
drainage in the overcrowded dwellings of the poor in towns (and often 
in the country too) has such an eflfect — by the miasms which they give 
birth to — upon the bodily health and nervous energies, that it becomes 
almost, if not quite, impossible to refrain from drinking ardent spirits, 
and when that is once begun, education and all the fruits of education, 
speedily disappear. Mr. Sheriff Alison (quoted by Mr. Chadwick) says 
of the great towns of Scotland, '* in the contest with whiskey, in their 
crowded population, education has been entirely overthrown." And 
Mr. Chadwick himself adds, " I consider that the use of whiskey and 
the prostration of the education and moral habits for which the Scottish 
labourers have been distinguished are, to a considerable extent, attri- 
butable to the surrounding physical circumstances, including bad venti- 
lation." 

"Mr. Baker describes the population [in Leeds] living in houses with broken 

panes in every window-frame, and filth and vermin in every nook, with the walls 
unwhitewashed for years, black with the smoke of foul chimneys, without water, 
with corded bed>stocks for beds, and sacking for bed-clothing, with floors unwashed 

from year to year, without offices, ; while without, there are streets elevated a 

foot, sometimes two, above the level of the causeway, by the accumulation of years, 
and stagnant puddles here and there, with their fetid exhalations ; causeways broken 
and dangerous, ash-places choked up with filth, and excrementitious deposits on all 
sides as a consequence ; undrained, unpaved, un ventilated, uncared for by any au- 
thority but the landlord, who weekly collects his rents from his miserable tenants. 

" Can we wonder that such places are the hot-beds of disease, or that it obtains, 
upon constitutions thus liberally predisposed to receive it, and forms the mortality 
which Leeds exhibits? Adult life, exposed to such miasmata, gives way. How 
much more then infant life, when ushered into, and attempted to be reared in, such 
obnoxious atmospheres ? On the moral habits similar effects are produced. An in- 
attention on the part of the local authorities to the state of the streets, diminishes 
year by year the respect-ability of their occupiers. None dwell in such localities but 
to whom propinquity to employment is absolutely essential. Those who might advo- 
cate a better state of things, depart j and of those who remain, the one-half, by re- 
peated exhibitions of indecency and vulgarity, and indeed by the mere fact of neigh- 
bourship, sink into the moral degradation which is natural to the other, and vicious 
habits and criminal propensities precede the death which these combinations pre- 
pare." 

Mr. Chadwick on this observes : — 

" No education as yet commonly given appears to have availed against such de- 
moralizing circumstances as those described ; but the cases of moral improvement 
of a population, by cleansing, draining, and the improvement of the internal and ex- 
ternal condition of the dwellings, of which instances will be presented, are more nu- 
merous and decided, though there still occur instances of persons, in whom the love 
of ardent spirits has gained such entire possession, as to have withstood ail such 
means of retrieving them. The most experienced public officers acquainted with 
the condition of the inferior population of the towns, would agree in giving the first 
place in efficiency and importance to the removal of what may be termed the physi- 
cal barriers to improvement, and that against such barriers moral agencies have but 
a remote chance of success. A gentleman who has had considerable experience in 
the management of large numbers of the manufacturing population, stated to me, 
that in every case of personal and moral improvement, the successful step was made 
by the removal of the party from the ill-conditioned neighbourhood in which he had 
been brought up. "When a young workman married, he interfered to get him a bet- 
ter residence, apart from the rest ; and when this was done, important alterations 
followed ; but if he took up his abode in the old neighbourhood, the condition 6( 
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his wife was soon brought down to the common level, and the marriage became a 
source of wretchedness." — (pp. 133, 134.) 

The following case is given in the Report as "an example of the 
powerful nature of the physical elements of deterioration." 

" The means of education in Alston parish [a mining district] are extensive : 
there is the grammar-school, the master of which must be acquainted with Latin, 
but he gives a general education ; there is a charity-school, and a school kept by a 
master on his own account ; there is the school of the London Lead Company at 
Nenthead, at which other children besides those of their own work-people are al- 
lowed to attend. There is a school at Garigill Gate, andoneatTynehead, and another 

at Leadgate; there are also many dame-schools, and ten Sunday-schools 

I procured the catalogues of several libraries, and the books are such as to convey 
valuable information, and are far superior to most of the works which are found in 
the catalogues of the institutions called literary and scientific in and about the me- 
tropolis As to the intellectual condition of the people, it is decidedly supe- 
rior to that of any district of England of which I have any knowledge. The wit- 
nesses uniformly manifested a clearness of comprehension of the inquiries made of 
them, and gave distinct replies, and added of themselves other information bearing 
on the subject. Almost all of them could sign their evidence, and most of them 

wrote exceedingly well The evidence of the employers and the parochial 

authorities, as well as of the men themselves, proves that there is a very general 

sobriety, and that the contrary practice is exceeding rare Offences against 

tlie law are very rare. — (pp. 203, 204.) 

Such are the happy effects of education in a district where *' the em- 
ployers and persons of the higher classes have paid great attention to 
maintain the means of moral improvement." But then, alas! "they have 
not been made aware of the practicability or of the importance of sus- 
taining the physical condition of the work people," as has been done 
with the workmen in other mines ; as for instance, at Camborne (pp. 
197, 203). llie first consequence of which is that the average dura- 
tion of life, and therefore average number of premature deaths of heads 
of families, is almost as great — mark, as unnecessarily great — as in Man- 
chester or Leeds ; and the next, that there is no hope of long sustaining 
the moral and intellectual condition of the people against such a pres- 
sure. For Mr. Chadwick adds — 

" Instances have been frequently presented, in the course of this inquiry, of the 
moral degradation of the children of work-people, and of the work-people them- 
selves, who have once been what these miners [of Alston] now are, in moral condi- 
tion."— (p. 204.) 

The following will have a direct practical interest for Schoolmasters, 
illustrating the serious eiFects of imperfect ventilation in school-rooms. 

" A striking illustration of this was afforded in the case of a large school for chil- 
dren during the years 1836 and 1837, as recorded in the second volume of the Poor- 
Law Reports. Such general failure of health, and such mortality had occurred 
among the children, as to attract public notice, and the animadversions of many me- 
dical men and others who visited the schools ; but by most the evil was attributed 
chiefly to faulty nourishment ; and it was only after the more complete examination, 
made by direction of the Board, and of which the report is published as above stated, 
that the diet was found to be unusually good, but the ventilation very imperfect. 
Suitable changes were then made ; and now, in the same space where 700 children 
were by illness awakening extensive sympathy, 1 100 now enjoy excellent health. The 
defective state of information on the subject of ventilation, is frequently shown in 
reports, which assume that apartments containing given cubic feet of space are all 
that is requisite for life and health ; whereas, if a spacions drawing-room be com- 
pletely closed against the admission of air, an inhabitant confined in it would in time 
be stifled, whil&t by active ventilation or change of air, men working in connection 
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with diving-machtnes live in the space of a helmet, which merely confines the head. 
In the majority of instances of the defective ventilation of schools, the palid coun- 
tenance and delicate health of the schoolboy, which is commonly laid to the account 
of over-application to his book, is simply due to the defective construction of the 
schoolroom. In the dame-schools, and schools for the labouring classes, the defec- 
tive ventilation is the most frequent and mischievous." 

"Mr, Riddal Wood, an agent of the Manchester Statistical Society, thus describes 
some of the crowded schools found in the course of examinations, from house to 
house, of the condition of the town-population in Manchester, Leeds, Hull, and 
York :— 

** I may mention, that in one school, where the average attendance was, I think, 
thirty-six, not above eight children were present. Upon my inquiring of the mis- 
tress as to the reason, she stated that the remainder of her scholars had been taken 
with the measles. I perceived a bed in the school-room, upon which lay a child 
much disfigured by that complaint. Another child of the mistress had died of the 
measles. I had reason to believe that the contagion had been communicated origi- 
nally from that child, because the cases of the scholars all occurred subsequently. 
In a school in Liverpool, having above forty scholars in average attendance, I found 
the number diminished to somewhere about ten. On inquiring into this case, I 
ascertained that it arose from the prevalence of scarlet fever, and the master made 
this remark : — * It is a very strange thing how this fever should have attacked almost 
all the children coming to my school, whilst none of my neighbours have got it.' I 
attributed that to the very crowded state of the school. The room was very low. 
"When the whole of his scholars were in attendance, it must have been excessively 
crowded. There was no thorough ventilation. I found that in many of the schools 
there were from twenty to (in some cases) nearly a hundred schoku^ crammed into 
a dirty house or cellar, without air or ventilation, the effluvia from whose breath and 
clothes was very ofi'ensive, and must, I am sure, be very injurious to the children's 
health. In most of these places, too, I have found that the ordinary household oc- 
cupations have been carried on by the old women. — (pp. 119, 120.) 

** Another inquirer states, that in the neighbourhood of Bolton he saw seventy 
scholars cooped up in a badly ventilated room, not twelve feet square." 

The several extracts here given from this very interesting and valua- 
ble Report, are but a few instances, and those not the most frightful, of 
the condition in which it too clearly proves that the larger part of our 
countrymen — by far the larger part of the working men and their 
families — are, in Christian England. I have not transferred to these 
pages the pictures of the cellars of Liverpool and Manchester and our 
other manufacturing towns, nor of the inhabitants (there are 9 ,500 of 
them in Liverpool alone) who rot in these loathsome dwellings, often lying 
twelve or more on the ground of a single cellar, without even straw or 
shavings imder them, and with typhus fever "constantly present 
among them :" nor of the hardly less appalling misery of the cottages 
of the peasantry in many parts of the country, where, as in the cellars 
of the towns, men, women, and children are huddled together by day 
and night in a single room, and where the moral degradation of beings 
made in the image of God — His children, and our brothers and sisters 
— might make us for a moment almost forget the sore evils of body 
under which they are bowed down without hope, almost without desire, 
of deliverance. Let the reader turn to the book, and study these for 
himself; he cannot do it too thoughtfully, too religiously. And then 
let him ask himself. What remedy ? The evidence is conclusive — and the 
more so, because given by witnesses whose bias (at least of all of them 
who are connected with the administration of the Poor-Law, of which 
the avowed object is to induce habits of independence and self-guidance 
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among the poor), is exactly the other way — ^that these degraded multi- 
tudes will not and cannot help themselves : that if they are not to sink 
lower and lower, drawing all ahove them into the same gulf, some deli- 
verance must come to them from without. That an effectual deliver- 
ance is possible, no man can doubt who believes that " to Almighty 
God all things in heaven and earth, and under the earth, do bow and 
obey ;" and that He is the Lord of this Nation, having made a covenant 
with our fathers and with us to be our King, our Ruler, and our Deli- 
verer, ** for a thousand generations." As little can we doubt, that the 
instrument of God's work is to be the Church, which, and which alone, 
has done all the work of this kind from the dawn of our history : the 
Church, first employing her own proper organization through the land, 
and then influencing the State, and all of us as incorporated members of 
the State, to co-operate with her. For the aid of these must not be 
wanting, or the work will fail. The clergy must know and feel, not 
only that they are the ministers of the Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
but also that they are members of an Estate of the Realm, endowed with 
civil rank and property that they may be the centres of civilization in 
every parish of England : and laymen must act not only as laymen of 
that Church, but also as landlords or masters, as magistrates or alder- 
men, or town- councillors, or whatever else may be their respective civil 
places in their Estates, as peers or commons. Lastly, the State itself, 
legislative and executive, must do its part. Of the duties of the State, 
and of all of us as members of the State, and of their indispensable- 
ness in the work of moral reformation and intellectual enlightenment 
— in a word, of Euucation. I have spoken thus on the authority of 
the Report before me : for I think that Mr. Chadwick fully makes out 
the conclusions quoted at the beginning of this article (as indeed those 
I have not given), and also that the evils therein recited are proved to 
be remediable by the united efforts of Parliament and of men of station 
and influence in their respective neighbourhoods.* But the reader will 
observe, that these conclusions are (for the objects we are considering), 
negative. They show that education will not stop physical deteriora- 
tion, unless it act by teaching people to call in the aid of physical reme- 
dies, and that physical deterioration can and does make men almost in- 
capable of education or moral influences, while physical health is favour- 
able to these. But the education itself is still to be found, and that not 
only for the poor, who are to be raised out of their wretched condition, 
but also for the rich who are to raise them. 

The reader — the parish schoolmaster, for it is for the honour of being 
read by him that we aspire in this Journal — will doubtless run before 
me in his thoughts. He will see his own place and calling in the great 
work of healing our national diseases clearly marked out : if he feels 
how deeply, how all but hopelessly those diseases have eaten into the 
heart of his country, he must not therefore despond, much less throw 



* Since this was written, Sir J. Graham has announced that Mr. Chadwick has been 
instructed to prepare a Bill for carrying into effect the recommendations in their Re- 
port, and that it will be submitted to a Commission, which the Crown is about to 
appoint for inquiry into such subjects, before being proposed to Parliament. 
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up his task in despair, but only thence learn to trust more habitually 
in a strength not his own : if he sees in his every-day practice that not 
systems and mechanical arrangements, nor even intellectual energies, will 
suffice to produce that real and effectual impression on his scholars 
which alone deserves the name of education, then may he learn to be- 
lieve more fully that spiritual powers — powers by which he can address 
the hearts and consciences of those scholars — are entrusted to him as a 
member and officer of the Church of Christ. 

This Report suggests another important consideration in reference to 
Education. When the Government proposed four years ago to esta- 
blish a system of State Education, the country refused, with unusual 
unanimity, to permit such a scheme ; and the result was an arrange- 
ment with the heads of the Church, of which the purport was, that the 
Church should retain its old position as the source and the channel of 
the Education of the nation, but that the State, by its inspectors, should 
see that the streams were really and efficiently conducted to all parts of 
the land. Yet those who then yielded to the voice of the country have 
not given up the hope of ultimate success ; and there is so much philan- 
thropy and moral earnestness in the purpose that we may expect to see 
the numbers of its advocates increased from the ranks of our truest pa- 
triots. It is not my intention to enter upon this question, or to attempt 
to argue with those who have drawn their conclusions and entered upon 
a course of action in favour of State education, in a work designed to 
give practical help to schoolmasters. But there is a gro>ving moral 
feeling among politicians of all ranks, a feeling that the State, and the 
legislature of the State, are bound to have moral ends in view in all 
their acts : and good as this feeling is in itself, it is leading, or in dan- 
ger of leading, many of the more earnest men among us into the fatal 
error of looking favourably on that scheme of State Education as a 
means of effecting great reformation of pressing national evils with 
less difficulty or delay than any other. And as I think this tendency 
must be strongest among earnest schoolmasters, because they are best 
acquainted with the need of education, I would suggest to those of them 
whose thoughts are inclining that way, to weigh well the evidence 
of this Report, and the opinions which the able framer of it has come 
to upon that evidence, and then see whether these do not supply ample 
proof that the State and Statesmen have indeed a moral work to do, 
and that unless they do it no Education of the people is possible : but 
that that work is not, and cannot be. Education itself. 

Edw. Stbachby. 



Soettp. 

THE YOUTH OF THE WANDERER. 

[A continuation of " The Boyhood, &c.," in p. 63.] 

Such was the Boy, — ^but for the growing,Youth 
What soul was his, when, from the naked top 
Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light I He look'd— 
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Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean* s liquid mass, beneath him lay 

In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touch'd, 

And in their silent nices did he read 

Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 

The spectacle : sensation, soul, and form 

All melted into him ; they swallowM up 

His animal being ; in them did he liye. 

And by them did he live ; they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 

Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 

No thanks he breathed, he profferM no request ; 

Rapt into still communion that transcends 

Th* imperfect offices of prayer and praise. 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 

That made him ; it was blessedness and love ! 

A Herdsman on the lonely mountain tops. 
Such intercourse was his, and in this sort 
Was his existence oftentimes possessed, 
O then how beautiful, how bright appear'd 
The written Promise 1 Early had he learn'd 
To reverence the Volume that displays 
The mystery, the life which cannot die ; 
But in the mountains did he feel his faith. 
Responsive to the writing, all things there 
Breathed immortality, revolving life. 
And greatness still revolving ; infinite ; 
There littleness was not ; the least of things 
Seem'd infinite ; and there his spirit shaped 
Her prospects, nor did he believe, — ^he saw. 
What wonder if his being thus became 
Sublime and comprehensive I Low desires. 
Low thoughts, hsid there no place ; yet was his heart 
Lowly ; for he was meek in gratitude. 
Oft as he call*d those ecstacies to mind, 
And whence they flow*d ; and from them he acquired 
Wisdom, which works thro* patience ; thence he learn'd 
In oft-recurring hours of sober thought 
To look on Nature with an humble heart, 
Self-question*d where it did not understand. 
And with a superstitious eye of love. 

So passM the time ; yet to the nearest town 
He duly went with what small overplus 
His earnings might supply, and brought away 
The Book that most had tempted his desires 
While at the Stall he read. Among the hills 
He gazed upon that mighty Orb of Song 
The divine Milton. Lore of different kind. 
The annual savings of a toilsome life. 
His School-master supplied ; books that explain 
The purer elements of truth involved 
In lines and numbers, and, by charm severe, 
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(Especially perceiyed where Nature droops, 

And feeling is suppress' d) preserve the mind 

Busy in solitude and poverty. 

These occupations oftentimes deceived 

The listless hours, while in the hollow vale, 

Hollow and green, he lay on the green turf 

In pensive idleness. What could he do, 

Thus daily thirsting, in that lonesome life. 

With blind endeavours ? Yet, still uppermost, 

Nature was at his heart as if he felt, 

Though yet he knew not how, a wasting power 

In all things that from her sweet influence 

Might tend to wean him. Therefore, with her hues, 

Her forms, and with the spirit of her forms. 

He clothed the nakedness of austere truth, 

While yet he linger*d in the rudiments 

Of science, and among her simplest laws. 

His triangles — they were the stars of heaven. 

The silent stars ! Oft did he take delight 

To measure th' altitude of some tall crag 

That is the eagle's birth-place, or some peak, 

Familiar with forgotten years, that shows 

Inscribed, as with the silence of the thought, 

Upon its bleak and visionary sides. 

The history of many a winter storm, 

Or obscure records of the path of fire. 

And thus before his eighteenth year was told. 
Accumulated feelings press' d his heart 
With still increasing weight ; he was o'erpower'd 
By nature, by the turbulence subdued 
Of his own mind ; by mystery and hope, 
And the first virgin passion of a soul 
Communing with the glorious Universe. 
Full often wish'd he that the winds might rage 
When they were silent ; far more fondly now 
Than in his earlier season did he love 
Tempestuous nights — the conflict and the sounds 
That live in darkness : — from his intellect 
And from the stillness of abstracted thought 
He ask'd repose ; and, failing oft to win 
The peace required, he scann'd the laws of light 
Amid the roar of torrents, where they send 
From hollow clefts up to the clearer air 
A cloud of mist, that smitten by the sun 
Varies its rainbow hues. But vainly thus, 
And vainly by all other means, he strove 
To mitigate the fever of his heart. 

In dreams, in study, and in ardent thought, 
Thus was he rear'd ; much wanting to assist 
The growth of intellect, yet gaining more. 
And every moral feeling of his soul 
Strengthen'd and braced, by breathing in content 
The keen, the wholesome air of poverty, 
And drinking from the well of homely life. — Wordsworth. 
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CHURCH SCHOOLMASTERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Patron : — ^The Lobd Bishop of London. 

It appears from the Fourth Annual Report which has just been pub- 
lished, that this Association is making good progress in every respect 
but one : and even in that there seems to be nothing very alarming or 
discouraging. In consequence of the extraordinary expenses of the last 
year, which have arisen chiefly from the necessity of renting and fitting 
up premises, containing a room capable of seating nearly two hundred 
persons, the funds of the Association are not in the most satisfactory 
state, although they have been assisted by donations from seveial 
noblemen and gentlemen who feel a lively interest in the undertaking. 
Very honourable mention is made of it in the last report of the London 
Diocesan Board ; it is there stated that *' this [Society of School- 
masters] is flourishing, whatever may be the pecuniary means of the 
individual members The greatest praise is due to all parties con- 
cerned ; the spirit which characterizes the Society is excellent ; and its 
efiects upon moral and intellectual character are already perceptible. 
This Board are most anxious to encourage the Society, and recommend 
it to general attention." Meanwhile the members, upon whom it is fit 
that the chief burden should fall, though upon some it falls too heavily, 
are making extraordinary exertions. New district Associations are 
being formed; another language class, of nearly fifty members, has 
been opened under the direction of the President ; and a course of 
lectures has been commenced by the Rev. W. H. Jones. Unfortu- 
nately the committee are unable, from want of funds, to make the con- 
templated additions to the library, which, however, as well as the read- 
ing-room, is stiU in great request. 

As similar associations are, we understand, in course of formation in 
different parts of the country, particularly one at Liverpool, under the 
management of the earnest inspector, the Rev. H. H. Higgin, it may 
answer some purpose to give a wider circulation to the following 
amended 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

1. That this be an Association for the improvement of Schoolmasters whose 
Schools are in connexion with the Church of England, as certified by the Clergyman 
of the Parish ; and that it be called "The Chuhch Schoolmasters' Association.'* 

2. That any Parochial or National Schoolmaster, or other member of the Church 
of England, desirous of joining this Society, be proposed and seconded by two of the 
members, and his election be decided by vote at the following meeting. 

3. That an admission fee of Two Shillings and Sixpence be required of each 
member, and a yearly subscription of Five Shillings, to be paid in advance : the year 
to commence on the last Saturday in October. Any member whose subscription 
remains unpaid for three months, is considered to have withdrawn from the Associa- 
tion. 

4. That part of the Funds of the Society be appropriated to the purchase of Books, 
to be circulated among the members. A sale of all duplicate copies to take place 
from time to time, and the proceeds to be added to the general fund. 

5. That the selection of Books, and the general management of the affairs of the 
Society, be entrusted to a Committee, consisting of the President, Treasurer, Secre- 
tary, and Librarian, to be elected at a Special General Meeting, and twelve other 
members of the Society who shall be appointed at the Annual Meeting, and be 

N 
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eligible for re-election : all interim vacancies in the Committee to be filled up by the 
members who stood next on the Ballot at the previous Annual Meeting. The Com- 
mittee to meet on the last Saturday in each month. — Five members to form a 
quorum. 

6. That the Meetings be held at the Society's House, Exeter Street, Strand, on 
the first Saturday in every month, at Three o'clock in the afternoon ; and that twelve 
members form a quorum.* 

7. That the minutes of the preceding Meeting having been read and confirmed, a 
paper be read by a member, and the rest of the time be devoted to discussion ; both 
the paper and the discussion to be on topics connected with School-keeping. The 
subject of the paper to be announced at a previous Meeting. 

8. That at all Meetings of the Association, in the absence of the President, a 
Chairman be appointed by the members present : and that each Meeting commence 
and terminate with a form of prayer selected ftt)m the Book of Common Prayer. 

9. That District Associations be taken into union, and their members received as 
members of this Society, upon their rules being submitted to and approved of by the 
Committee. 

10. That an Annual Meeting be held on the Third Saturday in October, when a 
Report of the Society's proceedings, and the Treasurer's Account (the said Account 
having been audited by two members appointed by the Committee), shall be pre- 
sented. 

11. That a Special Meeting be convened at any time by the Committee, or upon 
a requisition being addressed to the Secretary, signed by not less than one-third of 
the members ; and that no alteration be made in these Rules, except by a Special 
Meeting called for that purpose, notice of which, with the alteration proposed, is to 
be given a fortnight previously. 
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MARLBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

PROPOSED EXTENSION OF INSTRUCTION. 

In the Court of Chancery, March 2, 1843. 

Mr. Stuart replied for the petitioners in this case, who prayed the ap- 
pointment of a visiter ad interim, and a declaration as to the propriety of 
continuing a more extended system of education introduced by the master. 

The Lord Chancellor said the Crown had, at the foundation, delegated 
a part of its visitatorial authority to the mayor and corporation of Marlbo- 
rough. His Lordship suggested that the bishop of the diocese, the Marquis 
of Aylesbury, and the Mayor for the time being, if a member of the Church of 
England, or, if otherwise, the senior alderman who was, should be appointed 
governors, or quasi visiters. If an order were made to change the system of 
education formally, and make it a commercial instead of a grammar-school, 
it would not only be contrary to the intention of the founders, but would 
deprive the school of the advantage of the exhibitions to Brasenose College. 
It was far better, as now done, that the additional branches of instruction 
should be furnished for a small annual payment by the parents of the 
scholars. With respect to the costs, they must be allowed to the petitioners, 
as far as related to the question of a visiter : and as to the remainder of the 
petition, time would be taken to consider. 



• The Reading Room is opened on Wednesdays, from 6 till 9 o'clock, p.m., and on 
Saturdays from 3 o'clock until 9. p.m. 
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HIQHQATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

NEW EXHIBITIONS FOUNDED. 

Mr. Beth ELL appeared in the Vice- Chancellor's Court, on March 17, 
in support of a petition to confirm a report of the Master, approving a 
scheme for founding exhihitions to the Universities out of the surplus funds 
of the Highgate Grammar School. The report of the Master showed that 
the surplus now amounted to an annual sum of £180, and held out a pros- 
pect of still further increase from the prosperous condition of the school and 
the improvement of some of the charity property. Under these circum- 
stances, the trustees proposed the estahlishment of one or more exhibitions 
of £60 a year to either university, to be held for three years — that any per- 
son should be a candidate who had received his entire education at the 
school, and had been approved of at a public examination — that in case of 
equality of merit in general scholarship the selection should be made by the 
trustees, and that the payments should be made half-yearly upon certificates 
of good conduct from the head of the college. The trustees also proposed 
that they should have the power to reduce the value or the number of the 
exhibitions, without prejudice to the rights of the present possessors, and that 
the first election should take place in 1 844. These proposals were framed upon 
the plan adopted at Rugby and other public schools with regard to exhibi- 
tions to the Universities, and also had the sanction of the Bishop of London. 
The master of the school had also most honourably foregone any claim to an 
increase of salary out of the surplus funds, and thus no obstacle was offered 
to the scheme of the trustees, which only now required the sanction of the 
Attorney- Greneral and the Court. 

Mr. Wbay, on behalf of the Attorney- General, expressed his unqualified 
approbation of the scheme, which he would bring under the Attorney- 
General's notice. 

The Vice Chancellor thought the scheme a very proper one, and 
directed the report to be confirmed, subject to the Attorney- General's 
approbation. 
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DISPOSAL OF PARLIAMENTARY GRANT. 

Abstracted from Minutes of Privy Council, 1841-2. 




School* 

203 
15 

28 


Grsnta. 


Aver, amount 
of each grant. 


^^th reference to nanal (prant of lOt. a 
scholar. 




£zc( 

greatlj. 


seded 
slighUr. 


Below. 


Uanal. 


National Society 

Brit. & For. Sch. Soc. 
Scotch 


£. $. d- 
22,781 

2,225 10 
4,826 10 


.£. «. d. 
112 4 

148 6 
172 7 6 


18 

3 

17 


5 

2* 

4 


10 
1 
3 


170 
7 

3t 



* Additional grants. 1 1 made up deficiency. 

AVERAGE OF NAT. SCH. COMPARED WITH BRIT, and FOR. 

Schoola. Amount of Grant. 

13it0 1 £10 5«. to£l. 

AVERAGE OF ENGLISH N.S. and B. & F., COMPARED WITH SCOTCH. 

Schools. Grants. 

71 to 1 £5 2«. to£l. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 



A Summary of the Members of 
versify of Oxford, Januctry, 

Membeni 

1. University 

2. Balliol 148 

3. Merton 7^ 

4. Exeter 170 

5. Oriel 162 

6. Queen's 185 

/ • X^ C «v ••• ••• ••• O^ 

8. Lincoln 78 

9. All Souls* 85 

10. Magdalen 133 

ll.Brasenose 220 

12. Corpus 98 

13. Christ Church ... 508 

14. Trinity 143 

15. St. John's 142 

16. Jesus 68 

17. Wadham 109 

18. Pembroke 100 

19. Worcester 125 

20. St. Mary Hall ... 24 

21. Magdalen Hall .. 65 

22. New Inn Hall ... 7 

23. St. Alban Hall ... 6 

24. St. Edmund Hall 55 

2898 



Bditcation, Science, and Art. — By a 
statement just laid upon the table of the 
House of Commons of the estimates for 
1843-4, for the purposes of education, 
science, and art, it appears that there 
will be required for public education in 
Great Britain. £50,000; ditto in Ireland, 
£50,000; schools of design, £4,411 
Professors at Oxford and Cambridge 
£2,006; University of London, £5,148 
Universities, &c., in Scotland, £7,380 
Roman Catholic College in Scotland 
£8,928; Royal Irish Academy, £300, 
Royal Hibernian Academy, £300 ; Royal 
Dublin Society, £5,600 ; Belfast Acade- 
mical Society, £1,950; British Museum 
Establishment, &c., £32,576 ; ditto build- 
ings, £37,485 ; ditto, purchases, £5,275; 
National Gallery, purchase of pictures 
and expense of the Gallery, £1,600; 
Museum of Economic Geology, £2,008 ; 
and Scientific Works and Experiments* 
£4,000 ;— the total for the year 1843-4 
is £218,967. The total for 1841-2 was 
£212,524; and for 1842-3, £,210,889. 
In the expense, therefore, of 1843, as 
compared with 1841, there will be an in- 
crease of £6,443, and as compared with 
1842, of £8,078. 
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CAMBRIDGE CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 
March 16, 1843. 



I Druce, G. ) ^^^ B Pet. 
2Gifford,E.H.i^^*AJoh. 

3 Andrews, R Pemb. 

4 Burbury, W Joh. 



1 Grignon, R. S.... Trin. 

2 Crooke, E. S. ... Pemb. 



1 Hoare, G. T. ... Joh. 

2 Young, H. L. ... Trin. 

3 Lewis, J. M Trin. 

4 Piggott, F. A. ... Trin. 



FIEST CLASS. 

5 Glover, J. H. ... Clare 

6Frere, C Corp. 

7 Babington, C. ... Joh. 
8GeU, F Trin. 

SECOND CLASS. 

3 Giriing, B. ) 

4 Mills, W. J-^q-Jon. 

5 Money, G. H. ... Trin. 

THIRD CLASS. 

5 Smyth, T. C. ... Cath. 

6 Cook, E. R Tr. H. 

7 Hodgkinson, H. Chr. 
8Farr, G.H Pemb. 



9 Slater, E.B 

lOCox, F. H 

11 Pitman, E.R. ... 



eCobbold, R.li... 
7 Johnson, H. V. 
SBicknell, J 



Joh. 
Pemb. 
Chr. 



9 Amott,S 

10 Bulmer, R. J. 

11 Burges. H. C. 
12Pix, H 



Pet. 

Trin. 

Trin. 



Emm. 
Joh. 
. Trin. 
Emm 



A First Chancellor's Medallist. 



B Second ditto. 



INTBLLIOBNCE, 
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Vacant Scholarship at Oxford. — ^There 
will be an election at Pembroke College 
on the 4th of May next to a scholarship 
founded by Sir Thomas Phillips for na- 
tives of the county of Pembroke, between 
14 and 20 years of age. Candidates are 
required to produce a certificate of their 
baptism, signed by the parson, church- 
wardens, and overseers of the parish. 
Persons who intend to offer themselves 
are desired to notify the same to the 
Master ten days previously to the day of 
election. 

University in Canada, — Within the 
last few months King's College has been 
formed into a University, of which the 
Governor-General is Chancellor, the 
Lord Bishop of Toronto, President, and 
the Rev. Dr. John M'Caul, Vice-Presi- 
dent. The following extracts from The 
Church (Toronto liper) will be read 
with interest : — " On the Rev. Dr. John 
M'Caul, as acting head of the University, 
devolves the general management of the 
whole system, in addition to the dis- 
charge of the duties of Professor of Clas- 
sical Literature and Belles Lettres. That 
Dr. M'Caul will most competently dis- 
charge the honourable and arduous du- 
ties with which he is entrusted, the pro- 
vince is perfectly satisfied, both from the 
well-earned reputation which he brought 
to this country, and from the very effi- 
cient and successful manner in which he 
has presided over Upper Canada College. 
In the maturing of the plans for the or- 
ganization of the University he has borne 
a principal and laborious part ; and his ' 
recent appointment is but a tribute due 
to his merits and exertions. Independ- 
ently of his high scholastic attainments, 
and acknowledged experience in practical 
education, he is well acquainted with the 
habits and feelings of the people of this 
Colony." 

Church Education Society for Ireland. 
— The refusal of the Government to re- 
cognize tl)e claim of this society upon the 
coffers of the state, has had the effect of 
arousing the energies and increasing the 
liberality of the friends of Scriptural 
Education in the city of Armagh. There, 
nearly £400, including, of course, a mu- 
nificent contribution from the Lord Pri- 
mate, have been raised within the last 
week or two in aid of the society's 
schools. The deputation appointed to 
collect subscriptions were, we under- 
stand, signally successful. In the majo- 



rity of cases the contributions of former 
years were more than doubled; and in 
only three or four instances was there a 
positive refusal. We mention these facts, 
not merely to inform our readers of what 
is doing, and has been done, but to sti- 
mulate Protestants in other localities to 
prove by increased exertion and greater 
liberality, that not in Armagh alone does 
a desire exist for the maintenance of the 
schools established by the Church Edu- 
cation Society. — Newry Telegraph, 

Rugby School. — At the annual election 
to the two scholarships founded by the 
Masters of Rugby School, Cox major, at 
the Rev. Mr. Highton's, and Baumgart- 
ner, at Mr. Stanley's, were declared by 
the Examiners to be the successful can- 
didates. 

Appointment of Local Inspectors.-^At 
a meeting just held at Brigg, in Lincoln- 
shire, it was resolved, " That two Exami- 
ners be appointed by the Local Board, 
in conformity with the suggestions sent 
by the Parent Society for promoting the 
education of the poor, at the first for- 
mation of the Local Boards, and in sub- 
mission to the approbation of the Bishop 
of the diocese, and to the laws and ar- 
rangements of diocesan Board. The 
duties of such Examiners being-— 

"1. To visit and examine every school 
in union with the Local Board, occa- 
sionally at their own convenience, and 
statedly to assist at the anniversary pub- 
lic examination of such schools. 

"2. To visit every church school in 
the district, according to their ability and 
convenience ; the convenience and con- 
currence of the Managers being always 
first obtained. 

"3. To assist at the examinations of 
any schools within the district, when 
particularly requested to do so. 

"4. To furnish the Rural Dean with 
annual reports of the schools in union, 
for the use of the Local Board. 

" It was also agreed, that the expenses 
of the journeys of the Examiners for 
these objects, shall be defrayed out of 
the funds of the Local Board. 

" Also, that the Rev. the Rural Dean, 
and the Rev. the Head-master of Brigg 
School, should be requested to under- 
take these offices. 

"Also, that books on the subject of 
education be sent from time to time to 
the clergyman of each parish in union, for 
the use of the master or mistress in his 
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parish, provided that he approved of 
such books." 

This plan, and the acceptance of the 
offices by the persons requested to un- 
dertake them, have met with the entire 
approbation of the Bishop. 

King's College, London. — Mr. C. Frere 
and Mr. £. B. Slater, whose names ap- 
pear in the first class of the Classiod 
Tripos at the last Cambridge examina- 
tion, were formerly students of this col- 
lege. 

Testimonial to the Rev, Hugh M'Neile. 
—At a meeting of gentlemen who have 
long watched with interest the varied 
and indefatigable exertions of the Rev. 
Hugh M'Neile in promoting the cause of 
true religion, especially in connection 
with scriptural education. It was re- 
solved. That some public Testimonial be 
given, expressive of the high esteem in 
which he is held, and of the value at- 
tached to his eminent services. A com- 
mittee, appointed to consider the best 
mode of carrying the object into efifect, 
suggested the foundation of Scholarships 
bearing the name of the individual whom 
it was intended to honour ; and having 
found that it would be most agreeable to 
Mr. M'Neile's feelings that the Testimo- 
nial should be made to confer a benefit 
on the Liverpool Collegiate Institution, 
it has been proposed to apply the fiinds 
in the following order : — 

1. To the Endowment of an Exhibi- 
tion, tenable at the Universities of Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, or Dublin, to be com- 
peted for by the boys of the Upper 
School. 

2. To the Endowment of Two Prizes, 
equal in value to the free admission of 
two scholars in the Middle School, to be 
competed for every year by the boys of 
that school. 

3. To the Endowment of Five Prizes, 
equal in value to the free admission of 
five scholars in the Lower School, to be 
competed for every year by the boys of 
that school. 

The surplus to be applied to the pur- 
chase of presentations, not exceeding 
three, in the Upper School, to be placed 
at the disposal of the Rev. Hugh 
M'Neile, and any further surplus to be 
applied at the discretion of the Com- 
mittee. 

Teachers' Scientific Association. — The 
object of this Association is, to promote 



the general introduction of the elements 
of Science in Schools and Academies, 
more particularly a knowledge of those 
facts and principles which explain the 
resources that science has brought to 
bear on the comfort and economy of daily 
life, and which form the foundation of 
all measures for the improvement of 
health. Amongst the measures con- 
templated are the following : — 

1 . The union of Teachers in an Asso- 
ciation, whose exertions may be enabled 
to advance the objects they have in view, 
in a manner that no individual labour 
can ever be expected to realize. 

2. The institution of periodical meet- 
ings for promoting the objects of the 
Association. 

3. The institution of a Normal School 
for instructing Members in the various 
branches of Practical Science, and in the 
method of performing the necessary ex- 
perimental illustrations. 

4. The formation of a National Mu- 
seum and Hall of Art and Science, which 
shall be accessible to the Teachers and 
their pupils, and present specimens of 
all the more important productions of 
Nature and of Art, and of those machines 
and instruments respecting which all in- 
dividuals generally desire information, 
as the steam-engine, the telescope, the 
microscope, the air-pump, &c. 

5. The formation of a collection of 
Apparatus and Models on a small scale, 
such as may pass in rotation from school 
to school. 

6. The formation of Branch Associa- 
tions at home and abroad, for the ex- 
change of duplicate specimens. Were 
collections of the ordinary mineral and 
other productions of different parts of the 
island made and exchanged, these alone 
would form a very interesting series for 
commencing individual museums. 

7. The formation of an experimental 
Laboratory, for the use of the Members. 

8. The preparation of a series of Mo- 
dels, capable of illustrating the prind- 
ciples and practice of Ventilation, by the 
movement of aSrial currents, rendered 
visible by admixture with different va- 
pours or other substances. By study- 
ing these Models, Teachers would be en- 
abled not only to regulate the warming 
and ventilating of their own schools, but 
also to give occasional lectures and de- 
monstrations on those laws of health with 
which every one should be acquainted. 
The services of the schoolmaster may, in 
this manner, be rendered invaluable to 
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society, as a few elementary principles, 
thoroughly explained, would tend to ex- 
cite a general spirit of observation and 
inquiry. "^ 

9. The formation of a Library, more 
particularly of works on Science. 

Temporary arrangements have been 
made for commencing a Normal School 
at 1 5, Duke Street, Westminster, on the 
system recommended by Dr. D. B. Reid, 
who has agreed', to act as Interim Presi- 
dent. 

Anniversary of Charity Schools at St. 
PauVs. — ^The Lord Bishop of Salisbury 
has acceded to the request made to him, 
to preach the Sermon at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Charity Schools in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul's, on 
Thursday, the 1st of June next. 

St. Mark's College, Chelsea. — James 
Nash, of the Hackney Parochial School, 
has recently been elected to the Free 
Scholarship founded at St. Mark's Col- 
lege, Chelsea, by a private individual, 
and open to competition among the 
youths of the Tower Hamlets. 

Chrisfs Hospital. — ^At a court of the 
governors of this institution, held on 
Tuesday, the President, Mr. Alderman 
Thompson, M.P., announced that by the 
command of Her Majesty, a deputation, 
consisting of Mr. R. H. Pigeon (the 
treasurer) , Mr. Thomas Poynder, Mr. Ed- 
ward Majoribanks, and himself, had 
waited upon His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, at Buckingham Palace, to present 
to her Majesty, through the hands of his 
Royal Highness, the address of the go- 
vernors to Her Majesty, written on vel- 
lum, acknowledging Her Majesty's most 
kind and munificent donation of £1,000, 
and requesting Her Majesty's gracious 
permission for the enrolment of her 
name amongst the governors of the hos- 
pital; and that the deputation were most 
graciously received by His Royal High- 
Bess, who assured them that he would 
immediately lay the address before Her 
Majesty. The President also announced, 
that His Royal Highness had himself 
subsequently sent the liberal donation of 
£500. The name of His Royal Highness 
was at once enrolled, by a unanimous 
TOte of the Court, in the list of the go- 
vernors. At the same Court it was also 
announced that Mr. J. H. S. Maine, of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, a former 



scholar of the hospital, who proceeded to 
the University with one of its exhibi- 
tions, at Michaelmas, 1840, had recently 
gained a University Scholarship on Lord 
Craven's foundation ; and the Court 
unanimously agreed to present to Mr. 
Maine, in token of their approbation, 
the sum of 50 guineas. 

Libraries for Soldiers. — ^At the general 
meeting of the S. P. C. K., held on Tues- 
day the 7th of March, a letter of acknow- 
ledgment having been read for a grant of 
books to the Portsmouth garrison, the 
Secretary stated that applications for aid 
from the fund of Clericus, — a charity 
designed by the donor, the late Arch- 
deacon Owen, for the spiritual benefit of 
the soldiery of the United Kingdom, — 
would be cheerfully attended to by the 
Society. 

A Sunday School in the far West. — 
Attached to the church at Stamford 
[Canada, West Diocese of Toronto,] we 
have an excellent Sunday school, for 
which we are mainly indebted to the 
praiseworthy exertions of an excellent 
family of the name of Mewbum, from 
Whitby, Yorkshire. It commenced about 
eighteen months ago, with eighteen scho- 
lars. It now has on its books upwards 
of eighty children, with an average at- 
tendance of sixty-six. On Christmas- 
Eve we had an examination of the chil- 
dren. It was a most delightful occasion. 
The church, as is very common in this 
country, was beautifully dressed with 
evergreens for the anniversary of our Sa- 
viour's incarnation. This is done by the 
young ladies of the congregation, who 
firequently spend the greater part of a 
week upon this delightful task, and gene- 
rally show much taste in their work. At 
the examination of the children it ap- 
peared more beautiful than ever. After 
prayers by the Rev. W. Leeming, the 
rector of the parish, the new German 
hymn was beautifully sung by the con- 
gregation, who have lately evinced a very 
praiseworthy desire that the praises of 
the Lord should be sung in a manner 
worthy of his name. I next proceeded 
to the examination of the children in 
classes. The Church catechism was the 
subject of examination; and their an- 
swers showed that the labour bestowed 
upon them had not been in vain. — Letter 
to the Secretary of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 

Rev J. W. Bellamy, of St. John's Col- 
lege, Head-master of Merchant Tailors* 
School, has been presented to a preben- 
dal stall in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Rev. Mr. Bostock of Aylesbury, to 
be Head-master of the Grammar School, 
Warrington, Lancashire. 

Thomas Kenworthy Brown, Scholar 
of Christ's College, Cambridge, to be 
Second Master of Richmond Grammar 
School, Yorkshire. 

At a meeting of the Feoffees of Kidder- 
minster Free Grammar School, the Rev. 
William Cockin, jun., M.A., of Minchin- 
hampton, Gloucestershire, was elected 
Head-master. 

Rev. James Hill, late Curate of Omagh, 
Ireland, to be Clerical Superintendent of 
the National Society's Boarding House, 
Westminster. 



Wm. Henry Parr, B.A. (1842) Scholar 
St. Catherine-hall, to be Second Master 
of Heath School, Halifax. 

Rev.«H. Robbins, of Wadham College, 
to be Head-master of the Stepney Pro- 
prietary Grammar School. 

Rev. Matthew Wilkinson, M.A., late 
Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, and Head-master of 
the Proprietary School, Kensington, in 
connection with King's College, London, 
to be Head-master of the proposed 
School at Marlborough, for the sons of 
clergymen and others. 



DEATH. 

In the 45th year of his age, the Rev. 
Thos. Borrowdale, for 22 years head- 
master of the Free Grammar School, 
Horton, in Ribblesdale. 
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Some of our best friends will be disappointed at the absence of all editorial Jeorament 
upon the educational clauses of the Factory Bill. The truth is, this sort of discus- 
sion is not greatly to the Editor's taste, or much in his way. But* if he must "ven- 
ture an opinion, he is inclined upon the whole to think, that we should accept the 
Bill at the hands of her Majesty's Government, and that too as graciously as can be 
done without saying, " Thank ye," or rather saying it in such a manner as to coun- 
tentenance the groundless opinion, that the measure is clear gain to the Church ; 
that, feeling for the difficulties with which the Government is surrounded, we should 
be content to waive certain claims, which, as the Church by law established, we 
might urge with all justice and with some power ; but that, if any advantage should 
be taken of this our moderation, by making, or offering to make, any further conces- 
sions, we should at once withdraw our acceptance : on the other hand (to end in a 
good mind), that, if the Bill should, substantially as it now stands, become the law of 
the land, we should work it cheerfnlly, and do our utmost towards making it effec- 
tual towards the improvement of the unhappy districts for whose benefit it is in- 
tended. 

Knowing as we do how much has been done for the promotion of sound education 
—for the establishment of schools as well as churches — ^in our colonies and foreign 
possessions, by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (its outlay in the last 
year amounting to more than £80,000), we are concerned to hear, that " it will not 
be possible for the Society to fulfil Us obligations, much less to take advantage of the 
opening which presents itself in China, without a very large and permanent increase 
to its funds." The letters, however, from the Archbishops and Bishops of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, declaratory of their approval of its proceedings, and 
their desire to promote its designs, contained in an Appeal just issued by the Society, 
cannot, we trust, fail to call forth a zeal and support that will soon set matters right. 

Our best thanks to the numerous Correspondents who have kindly given us their 
names as subscribers and friends to the Journal. We are especially indebted for 
several kind offers of assistance, particularly in the way of intelligence. The spirit 
and number of the letters we continue to receive, are most encouraging, and con- 
tain ample proof that there are more persons heartily engaged in the good work than 
we had any notion of. 
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A DISQUISITION UPON PUNISHMENTS ; 

INCLUDING A FEW WORDS IN DEFENCE OF THE OCCASIONAL 
USE OF THE CANE IN LABGE SCHOOLS. 

Well ! they must be shocked then : there is no help for it. It is quite 
-time that practical men should speak out honestly and openly upon the 
subject. It may be a delicate subject, but it is one of primary and 
every-day importance : so without more ado let us come to the point. 

But, dear Reader, do not be alarmed. • Whatever cruel or horrid 
thoughts may ever have found their way into our heart, we are not 
likely to practise upon children. No : if ever we are in a bad mind 
with ourselves, and so with every man about us, nothing restores us 
sooner than the company of children, be they gentle or simple. Never- 
theless, we admire the mother who whipped her darling boy seven (was 
it not nine ?) times in one day. We admire, we do not say we should 
imitate : under similar circumstances, however, we would — if we could. 

But it is chiefly of schools, and more particularly of our larger 
national schools, that we are about to speak ; and the first startling 
remark we have to make is. The less the master is restricted or inter- 
fered with in this matter, the better. Our grand aim is to reduce 
punishment, which, we are fully persuaded from experience, may be 
done to an extent that few persons dream of. But we are just as fully 
persuaded, that this cannot be done without the cane or some other 
legalized instrument. We prefer a cane, partly because, as the boys 
say, "it stings so," but chiefly because it registers the amount of 
punishment, and so acts as a check against cruelty or excess. The 
first step, however, is to give the master full power : away with all silly 
rules forbidding him to inflict corporal punishment of any sort upon a 
rebellious child without the express sanction of a committee, or requir- 
ing him to report to them every case in which he may have done so. 
Give him full and unfettered discretion as to the best mode of punishing 
aU oflfences against order and discipline. The next step is to dismiss 
him the very first hour, if ever the case should happen, that he is guilty 
of cruelty to a child. If he cannot be trusted with a cane, he is not fit 
to be trusted with a school. The best, indeed the only real security 
against undue severity, is the temper and general character of the man. 

It may save time, however, in the end, if we pause here to state a few 
reasons why we recommend that the master should be left entirely to 
his own discretion in this matter : 

(1.) To maintain his authority. If tied down to a particular method 
or methods, he is not in his proper place ; if in every instance he must 
have the express sanction of a higher power, he is not the master of the 
school. He would sink many degrees in the eyes of the children from 
the very hour it was whispered that any such restriction was laid upon 
him. The government of a school must be a monarchy, and arbitrary 
in its nature ; that is, power exercised by the will of one man. 
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(2.) While so many praiseworthy efforts are being made to raise the 
standing and position of the schoolmaster, it would be most undesirable 
to do any thing tending to lower both, which must be the effect of the 
restrictions referred to. Let him have full play for his mind to work ; 
otherwise his ardour will be damped. A man of spirit and zeal would 
be not unlikely to throw up the employment in despair, if not in dis- 
gust ; he would say, " It is of no use : I can do nothing with my hands 
tied." Let him be a great man in liis own school-room, if no where 
else. 

(3.) The greater the variety of methods, the better ; the less will 
punishment at all be required. No one method will suit all tempers ; 
almost any species will lose its effect after frequent use ; the most effi- 
cient must be laid aside at times, to be taken up again after a certain 
interval. The master should have full scope for all his ingenuity. 

Many have been the efforts made to do away with corporal punish- 
ment, but without success ; or if the thing has been done, it has been 
by the substitution of other modes still more objectionable. Of 
course, where there is a regular system of rewards, much maybe done in 
this way towards remedying the evil : but we are rather arguing with 
those who allow that some method of punishment is necessary. 

The substitutes that have been tried are chiefly the following : — 
(A) Confinement in school, or " keeping in" over hours. To this 
the objections are many and great. 

(a) It is not an efficient method in all cases. Many children do not 
care for it, especially where there is no play-ground ; some laugh at it : 
and all, if not closely watched, take the opportunity to play. 

(b) It associates the idea of punishment with that of attendance at 
school. We all wish the boys to love their school ; this they are not 
likely to do, if it is made a prison to them. If impositions are added, it 
only^makes the matter worse. We know schools in which the punishment 
is, not to be shut in, but to be shut out. In the best schools, no boys but 
the merit class are allowed to stay over hours. It is not easy to see 
how the same thing can be at once both a punishment and a privi- 
lege. 

(c) It tends to sulkiness, the worst fault a school-boy can have. The 
time, we suspect, is occupied either in brooding over his fancied 
wrongs, or plotting further mischief. 

(d) It is distasteful to parents, especially as it interferes with their 
domestic arrangements. TTie mother comes away from her work to give 
the children their dinner, and just as she is ready to go back, the child 
that has been kept at school comes home. It also affords the opportu- 
nity and temptation for foolish parents to interfere with the discipline of 
the school. We might further remark, that it often disqualifies, as well 
as indisposes, the child for the duties of the following school-time. 

(e) A still graver objection is, that it removes the worst children from 
under parental control. A bold bad boy plays about the streets, and 
then says that he was kept at school. It is not practicable in a 
large establishment, under one master, always to send notice to t^e 
parents. 
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(/) Masters say, and fairly too, that they have no notion of punish- 
ing themselves for the sake of naughty children : they have quite 
confinement enough without that. 

(B) Another substitute is setting impositions or tasks to be learned ; 
generally something to be got by rote. The objection to this is, that it 
tends to introduce a wrong tone and feeling. To make learning a punish- 
ment, only sets the children against learning, if it does not disgust them 
with books altogether. Ilie objection is the stronger, when nearly all 
the books employed and instruction given, are of a religious character. 
We have heard, indeed, of the Holy Bible itself being profaned for this 
purpose ; we hope nev^ to hear of it again. 

(C) The remaining contrivances in common use may neaiiy all be 
classed under one head, viz., shame ; such as setting the culprits on the 
form or in a comer, or other method of exposure to the gaze of their 
echool-fellows or of visitors ; including many ingenious devices. They 
are all open to one serious objection, that they operate unequally and 
uncertainly upon different minds, and unfortunately in an inverse ratio 
to the demerit of the culprit. While to the worst and most hardened, 
they are little or no punishment at all, — ^in some cases a matter of sport 
and bravado ; to the modest and well-conditioned they are almost un- 
bearable. Even if they succeed in checking the particular offence, they 
tend, at the same time, to injure the moral feeling and debase the cha- 
racter of the offender, and to lower the tone of right feeling throughout 
the school. In proportion as a school is open to visitors, tibe scheme is 
less practicable and more objectionable. 

While our great anxiety is, that the master should be allowed full 
discretion, thereby securing due variety of punishments, we are bold 
withal to submit the following reasons for thinking a stroke upon the 
palm of the hand the best standing punishment : — 

(1 .} It is a real and actual punishment to all, for all have corporeal 
feeling. The very first day we introduced a cane into a large schocd — 
after tr3ring other methods for at least three months — ^we perceived the 
difference. Boys never say — ^we mean, with their faces — that they 
don't care for that. At the same time, they seem to recognise the pro- 
priety and justice of this mode of correction, more than of any other. 

(2.) It tends to cure sulkiness, whereas most of the fashionable sub- 
stitutes rather engender it. By a kind of counter-irritation, it seems to 
withdraw the mind of the child from a bad object, and at once to change 
the current of his thoughts. 

(3.) By effectually checking the disorder in time, it economizes punish- 
ment : it is a kindness to the boys, as it saves them from severer and 
more disgraceful penalties, such as expulsion. 

(4.) It is over, before a foolish parent can interfere. 

(6.) The general, if not universal experience of masters. 

We cannot conclude this part of the subject better than in the words 
of a man of some experience and no mean authority in these matters — 
the author of the "Account of the Sessional School." His words are, in 
p. 134, "That it [occasional resort to corporal punishment] is justi- 
fiaUe and indispensable, at least in large establishments like the Ses- 
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(5.) The general, if not universal experience of masters. 

We cannot conclude this part of the subject better than in the words 
of a man ai some experience and no mean authority in these matters — 
the author oi the "Account of tiie Sessional School." His words are, in 
p. 134, "That it [occasional resort to corporal punishment] is justi- 
fiaUe and indiqiensaUe, at least in large establishments like the Set- 
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(2.) While so many praiseworthy efforts are being made to raise the 
standing and position of the schoolmaster, it would be most undesirable 
to do any thing tending to lower both, which must be the effect of the 
restrictions referred to. Let him have full play for his mind to work ; 
otherwise his ardour will be damped. A man of spirit and zeal would 
be not unlikely to throw up the employment in despair, if not in dis- 
gust ; he would say, " It is of no use : I can do nothing with my hands 
tied." Let him be a great man in liis own school-room, if no where 
else. 

(3.) The greater the variety of methods, the better ; the less will 
punishment at all be required. No one method will suit aU tempers ; 
almost any species will lose its effect after frequent use ; the most effi- 
cient must be laid aside at times, to be taken up again after a certain 
interval. The master should have full scope for all his ingenuity. 

Many have been the efforts made to do away with corporal punish- 
ment, but without success ; or if the thing has been done, it has been 
by the substitution of other modes still more objectionable. Of 
course, where there is a regular system of rewards, much may be done in 
this way towards remedying the evil : but we are rather arguing with 
those who allow that some method of punishment is necessary. 

The substitutes that have been tried are chiefly the following : — 
(A) Confinement in school, or *' keeping in" over hours. To this 
the objections are many and great. 

(a) It is not an efficient method in all cases. Many children do not 
care for it, especially where there is no play-ground ; some laugh at it : 
and all, if not closely watched, take the opportunity to play. 

(b) It associates the idea of punishment with that of attendance at 
school. We all wish the boys to love their school ; this they are not 
likely to do, if it is made a prison to them. If impositions are added, it 
only^makes the matter worse. We know schools in which the punishment 
is, not to be shut in, but to be shut out. In the best schools, no boys but 
the merit class are allowed to stay over hours. It is not easy to see 
how the same thing can be at once both a punishment and a privi- 
lege. 

(c) It tends to sulkiness, the worst fault a school-boy can have. The 
time, we suspect, is occupied either in brooding over his fancied 
wrongs, or plotting further mischief. 

(d) It is distasteful to parents, especially as it interferes with their 
domestic arrangements. The mother comes away from her work to give 
the children their dinner, and just as she is ready to go back, the child 
that has been kept at school comes home. It also affords the opportu- 
nity and temptation for foolish parents to interfere with the discipline of 
the school. We might further remark, that it often disqualifies, as well 
as indisposes, the child for the duties of the following school-time. 

(e) A still graver objection is, that it removes the worst children from 
under parental control. A bold bad boy plays about the streets, and 
then says that he was kept at school. It is not practicable in a 
large establishment, under one master, always to send notice to t^e 
parents. 
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(/) Masters say, and fairly too, that they have no notion of punish- 
ing themselves for the sake of naughty children : they have quite 
confinement enough without that. 

(B) Another substitute is setting impositions or tasks to be learned ; 
generally something to be got by rote. The objection to this is, that it 
tends to introduce a wrong tone and feeling. To make learning a punish- 
ment, only sets the children against learning, if it does not disgust them 
with books altogether, llie objection is the stronger, when nearly all 
the books employed and instruction given, are of a religious character. 
We have heard, indeed, of the Holy Bible itself being profaned for this 
purpose ; we hope never to hear of it again. 

(C) The remaining contrivances in common use may neaiiy all be 
classed under one head, viz., shame ; such as setting the culprits on the 
form or in a comer, or other method of exposure to the gaze of their 
echool-fellows or of visitors ; including many ingenious devices. They 
are all open to one serious objection, that they operate unequally and 
uncertainly upon different minds, and unfortunately in an inverse ratio 
to the demerit of the culprit. While to the worst and most hardened, 
they are little or no punishment at all, — ^in some cases a matter of sport 
and bravado ; to the modest and well-conditioned they are almost un- 
bearable. Even if they succeed in checking the particular offence, they 
tend, at the same time, to injure the moral feeling and debase the cha- 
racter of the offender, and to lower the tone of right feeling throughout 
the school. In proportion as a school is open to visitors, tibe scheme is 
less practicable and more objectionable. 

While our great anxiety is, that the master should be allowed full 
discretion, thereby securing due variety of punishments, we are bold 
withal to submit the following reasons for thinking a stroke upon the 
palm of the hand the best standing punishment : — 

(1.) It is a real and actual punishment to all, for all have corporeal 
feeling. The very first day we introduced a cane into a large school — 
after tr3ring other methods for at least three months — ^we perceived the 
difference. BoyB never say — we mean, with their faces — that they 
don't care for that. At the same time, they seem to recognise the pro- 
priety and justice of this mode of correction, more than of any other. 

(2.) It tends to cure sulkiness, whereas most of the fashionable sub- 
stitutes rather engender it. By a kind of counter-irritation, it seems to 
withdraw the mind of the child from a bad object, and at once to change 
the current of his thoughts. 

(3.) By efifectually checking the disorder in time, it economizes punish- 
ment : it is a kindness to the boys, as it saves them from severer and 
more disgraceful penalties, such as expulsion. 

(4.) It is over, before a foolish parent can interfere. 

(6.) The general, if not universal experience of masters. 

We cannot conclude this part of the subject better than in the words 
of a man of some experience and no mean authority in these matters — 
the author of the ''Account of the Sessional School." His words are, in 
p. 134, "That it [occasional resort to corporal punishment] is justi- 
fiaUe and indispensable, at least in large establishments like the Ses- 
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(2.) While so many praiseworthy efforts are being made to raise the 
standing and position of the schoolmaster, it would be most undesirable 
to do any thing tending to lower both, which must be the effect of the 
restrictions referred to. Let him have full play for his mind to work ; 
otherwise his ardour will be damped. A man of spirit and zeal would 
be not imlikely to throw up the employment in despair, if not in dis- 
gust ; he would say, " It is of no use : I can do nothing with my hands 
tied." Let him be a great man in liis own school-room, if no where 
else. 

(3.) The greater the variety of methods, the better ; the less will 
punishment at all be required. No one method vnU suit all tempers ; 
almost any species will lose its effect after frequent use ; the most effi- 
cient must be laid aside at times, to be taken up again after a certain 
interval. The master should have full scope for all his ingenuity. 

Many have been the efforts made to do away with corporal punish- 
ment, but without success ; or if the thing has been done, it has been 
by the substitution of other modes still more objectionable. Of 
course, where there is a regular system of rewards, much may be done in 
this way towards remedying the evil : but we are rather arguing with 
those who allow that some method of punishment is necessary. 

The substitutes that have been tried are chiefly the following : — 
(A) Confinement in school, or ** keeping in" over hours. To this 
the objections are many and great. 

(a) It is not an efficient method in all cases. Many children do not 
care for it, especially where there is no play-ground ; some laugh at it : 
and all, if not closely watched, take the opportunity to play. 

(b) It associates the idea of punishment with that of attendance at 
school. We all wish the boys to love their school ; this they are not 
likely to do, if it is made a prison to them. If impositions are added, it 
only^makes the matter worse. We know schools in which the punishment 
is, not to be shut in, but to be shut out. In the best schools, no boys but 
the merit class are allowed to stay over hours. It is not easy to see 
how the same thing can be at once both a punishment and a privi- 
lege. 

(c) It tends to sulkiness, the worst fault a school-boy can have. The 
time, we suspect, is occupied either in brooding over his fancied 
wrongs, or plotting further mischief. 

(d) It is distasteful to parents, especially as it interferes with their 
domestic arrangements. The mother comes away from her work to give 
the children their diimer, and just as she is ready to go back, the child 
that has been kept at school comes home. It also affords the opportu- 
nity and temptation for foolish parents to interfere with the discipline of 
the school. We might further remark, that it often disqualifies, as well 
as indisposes, the child for the duties of the following school-time. 

(e) A still graver objection is, that it removes the worst children from 
under parental control* A bold bad boy plays about the streets, and 
then says that he was kept at school. It is not practicable in a 
large establishment, under one master, always to send notice to t^e 
parents. 
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(/) Masters say, and fairly too, that they have no notion of punish- 
ing themselves for the sake of naughty children : they have quite 
confinement enough without that. 

(B) Another substitute is setting impositions or tasks to be learned ; 
generally something to be got by rote. The objection to this is, that it 
tends to introduce a wrong tone and feeling. To make learning a punish- 
ment, only sets the children against learning, if it does not disgust them 
with books altogether. TTie objection is the stronger, when nearly all 
the books employed and instruction given, are of a religious character. 
We have heard, indeed, of the Holy Bible itself being profaned for this 
purpose ; we hope never to hear of it again. 

(C) The remaining contrivances in common use may nearly all be 
classed under one head, vie., shame ; such as setting the culprits on the 
form or in a comer, or other method of exposure to the gaze of their 
school-fellows or of visitors ; including many ingenious devices. They 
are all open to one serious objection, that they operate unequally and 
uncertainly upon different minds, and unfortunately in an inverse ratio 
to the demerit of the culprit. While to the worst and most hardened, 
they are little or no punishment at all, — ^in some cases a matter of sport 
and bravado ; to the modest and well-conditioned they are almost un- 
bearable. Even if they succeed in checking the particular offence, they 
tend, at the same time, to injure the moral feeling and debase the cha- 
racter of the offender, and to lower the tone of right feeling throughout 
the school. In proportion as a school is open to visitors, tiie scheme ijs 
less practicable and more objectionable. 

While oar great anxiety is, that the master should be allowed full 
discretion, thereby securing due variety of punishments, we are bold 
withal to submit the following reasons for thinking a stroke upon the 
palm of the hand the best standing punishment : — 

(1.) It is a real and actual punishment to all, for all have corporeal 
feeling. The very first day we introduced a cane into a large schocd — 
after trying other methods for at least three months — ^we perceived the 
difference. Boys never say — ^we mean, with their faces — that they 
don't care for that. At the same time, they seem to recognise the pro- 
priety and justice of this mode of correction, more than of any other. 

(2.) It tends to cure sulkiness, whereas most of the fashionable sub- 
stitutes rather engender it. By a kind of counter- irritation, it seems to 
withdraw the mind of the child from a bad object, and at once to change 
the current of his thoughts. 

(3.) By effectually checking the disorder in time, it economizes punish- 
ment : it is a kindness to the boys, as it saves them from severer and 
more disgraceful penalties, such as expulsion. 

(4.) It is over, before a foolish parent can interfere. 

(6.) The general, if not universal experience of masters. 

We cannot conclude this part of the subject better than in the words 
of a man of some experience and no mean authority in these matters — 
the author of the "Account of the Sessional School." His words are, in 
p. 134, "That it [occasional resort to corporal punishment] is justi- 
fiaUe and indispensable, at least in large establishments like the Ses- 
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(2.) While so many praiseworthy efforts are being made to raise the 
standing and position of the schoolmaster, it would be most undesirable 
to do any thing tending to lower both, which must be the effect of the 
restrictions referred to. Let him have full play for his mind to work ; 
otherwise his ardour will be damped. A man of spirit and zeal would 
be not unlikely to throw up the employment in despair, if not in dis- 
gust ; he would say, " It is of no use : I can do nothing with my hands 
tied." Let him be a great man in liis own school-room, if no where 
else. 

(3.) The greater the variety of methods, the better ; the less will 
punishment at all be required. No one method vnU suit all tempers ; 
almost any species will lose its effect after frequent use ; the most effi- 
cient must be laid aside at times, to be taken up again after a certain 
interval. The master should have full scope for all his ingenuity. 

Many have been the efforts made to do away with corporal punish- 
ment, but without success ; or if the thing has been done, it has been 
by the substitution of other modes stiU more objectionable. Of 
course, where there is a regular system of rewards, much may be done in 
this way towards remedying the evil : but we are rather arguing with 
those who allow that some method of punishment is necessary. 

The substitutes that have been tried are chiefly the follovnng : — 
(A) Confinement in school, or ** keeping in" over hours. To this 
the objections are many and great. 

(a) It is not an efficient method in all cases. Many children do not 
care for it, especially where there is no play-ground ; some laugh at it : 
and all, if not closely watched, take the opportunity to play. 

(b) It associates the idea of punishment with that of attendance at 
school. We all wish the boys to love their school ; this they are not 
likely to do, if it is made a prison to them. If impositions are added, it 
only^makes the matter worse. We know schools in which the punishment 
is, not to be shut in, but to be shut out. In the best schools, no boys but 
the merit class are allowed to stay over hours. It is not easy to see 
how the same thing can be at once both a punishment and a privi- 
lege. 

(c) It tends to sulkiness, the worst fault a school-boy can have. The 
time, we suspect, is occupied either in brooding over his fancied 
wrongs, or plotting further mischief. 

(d) It is distasteful to parents, especially as it interferes with their 
domestic arrangements. The mother comes away from her work to give 
the children their dinner, and just as she is ready to go back, the child 
that has been kept at school comes home. It also affords the opportu- 
nity and temptation for foolish parents to interfere with the discipline of 
the school. We might further remark, that it often disqualifies, as well 
as indisposes, the child for the duties of the following school-time. 

(e) A still graver objection is, that it removes the worst children from 
under parental control* A bold bad boy plays about the streets, and 
then says that he was kept at school. It is not practicable in a 
large establishment, under one master, always to send notice to t^e 
parents. 
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(/) Masters say, and fairly too, that they have no notion of punish- 
ing themselves for the sake of naughty children : they have quite 
confinement enough without that. 

(B) Another substitute is setting impositions or tasks to be learned ; 
generally something to be got by rote. The objection to this is, that it 
tends to introduce a wrong tone and feeling. To make learning a punish- 
ment, only sets the children against learning, if it does not disgust them 
with books altogether, llie objection is the stronger, when nearly all 
the books employed and instruction given, are of a religious character. 
We have heard, indeed, of the Holy Bible itself being profaned for this 
purpose ; we hope never to hear of it again. 

(C) The remaining contrivances in common use may neariy all be 
classed under one head, vie., shame ; such as setting the culprits on the 
form or in a comer, or other method of exposure to the gaze of their 
school-fellows or of visitors ; including many ingenious devices. They 
are all open to one serious objection, that they operate unequally and 
uncertainly upon different minds, and unfortunately in an inverse ratio 
to the demerit of the culprit. While to the worst and most hardened, 
they are little or no punishment at all, — ^in some cases a matter of sport 
and bravado ; to the modest and well-conditioned they are almost un- 
bearable. Even if they succeed in checking the particular offence, they 
tend, at the same time, to injure the moral feeling and debase the cha- 
racter of the offender, and to lower the tone of right feeling throughout 
the school. In proportion as a school is open to visitors, tiie scheme ijs 
less practicable and more objectionable. 

While our great anxiety is, that the master should be allowed full 
discretion, thereby securing due variety of punishments, we are bold 
withal to submit the following reasons for thinking a stroke upon the 
palm of the hand the best st^ding punishment : — 

(1 .) It is a real and actual pimishment to all, for all have corporeal 
feeling. The very first day we introduced a cane into a large schocd — 
after trying other methods for at least three months — ^we perceived the 
difference. Boys never say — we mean, with their faces — that they 
don't care for that. At the same time, they seem to recognise the pro- 
priety and justice of this mode of correction, more than of any other. 

(2.) It tends to cure sulkiness, whereas most of the fashionable sub- 
stitutes rather engender it. By a kind of counter-irritation, it seems to 
withdraw the mind of the child from a bad object, and at once to change 
the current of his thoughts. 

(3.) By effectually checking the disorder in time, it economizes punish- 
ment : it is a kindness to the boys, as it saves them from severer and 
more disgraceful penalties, such as expulsion. 

(4.) It is over, before a foolish parent can interfere. 

(6.) The general, if not universal experience of masters. 

We cannot conclude this part of the subject better than in the words 
of a man of some experience and no mean authority in these matters — 
the author of the "Account of the Sessional School." His words are, in 
p. 134, "That it [occasional resort to corporal punishment] is justi- 
fiaUe and indispensable, at least in large establishments like the Ses- 
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(2.) While so many praiseworthy efforts are being made to raise the 
standing and position of the schoolmaster, it would be most undesirable 
to do any thing tending to lower both, which must be the effect of the 
restrictions referred to. Let him have full play for his mind to work ; 
otherwise his ardour will be damped. A man of spirit and zeal would 
be not imlikely to throw up the employment in despair, if not in dis- 
gust ; he would say, " It is of no use : I can do nothing with my hands 
tied." Let him be a great man in liis own school-room, if no where 
else. 

(3.) The greater the variety of methods, the better ; the less will 
punishment at all be required. No one method vnU suit all tempers ; 
almost any species will lose its effect after frequent use ; the most effi- 
cient must be laid aside at times, to be taken up again after a certain 
interval. The master should have full scope for all his ingenuity. 

Many have been the efforts made to do away with corporal punish- 
ment, but without success ; or if the thing has been done, it has been 
by the substitution of other modes still more objectionable. Of 
course, where there is a regular system of rewards, much may be done in 
this way towards remedying the evil : but we are rather arguing with 
those who allow that some method of punishment is necessary. 

The substitutes that have been tried are chiefly the following : — 
(A) Confinement in school, or " keeping in" over hours. To this 
the objections are many and great. 

(a) It is not an efficient method in all cases. Many children do not 
care for it, especially where there is no play-ground ; some laugh at it : 
and all, if not closely watched, take the opportunity to play. 

(b) It associates the idea of punishment with that of attendance at 
school. We all wish the boys to love their school ; this they are not 
likely to do, if it is made a prison to them. If impositions are added, it 
only..makes the matter worse. We know schools in which the punishment 
is, not to be shut in, but to be shut out. In the best schools, no boys but 
the merit class are allowed to stay over hours* It is not easy to see 
how the same thing can be at once both a punishment and a privi- 
lege. 

(c) It tends to sulkiness, the worst fault a school-boy can have. The 
time, we suspect, is occupied either in brooding over his fancied 
wrongs, or plotting further mischief. 

(d) It is distasteful to parents, especially as it interferes with their 
domestic arrangements. The mother comes away from her work to give 
the children their dinner, and just as she is ready to go back, the child 
that has been kept at school comes home. It also affords the opportu- 
nity and temptation for foolish parents to interfere with the discipline of 
the school. We might further remark, that it often disqualifies, as well 
as indisposes, the child for the duties of the following school-time. 

(e) A still graver objection is, that it removes the worst children from 
under parental control. A bold bad boy plays about the streets, and 
then says that he was kept at school. It is not practicable in a 
large establishment, under one master, always to send notice to t^e 
parents. 
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(/) Masters say, and fairly too, that they have no notion of punish- 
ing themselves for the sake of naughty children : they have quite 
confinement enough without that. 

(B) Another substitute is setting impositions or tasks to be learned ; 
generally something to be got by rote. The objection to this is, that it 
tends to introduce a wrong tone and feeling. To make learning a punish- 
ment, only sets the children against learning, if it does not disgust them 
with books altogether, llie objection is the stronger, when nearly all 
the books employed and instruction given, are of a religious character. 
We have heard, indeed, of the Holy Bible itself being profaned for this 
purpose ; we hope never to hear of it again. 

(C) The remaining contrivances in common use may neariy all be 
classed under one head, vie., shame ; such as setting the culprits on the 
form or in a comer, or other method of exposure to the gaze of their 
school-fellows or of visitors ; including many ingenious devices. They 
are all open to one serious objection, that they operate unequally and 
uncertainly upon different minds, and unfortunately in an inverse ratio 
to the demerit of the culprit. While to the worst and most hardened, 
they are little or no punishment at all, — ^in some cases a matter of sport 
and bravado ; to the modest and well-conditioned they are almost un- 
bearable. Even if they succeed in checking the particular offence, they 
tend, at the same time, to injure the moral feeling and debase the cha- 
racter of the offender, and to lower the tone of right feeling throughout 
the school. In proportion as a school is open to visitors, tiie scheme ijs 
less practicable and more objectionable. 

While oar great anxiety is, that the master should be allowed full 
discretion, thereby securing due variety of punishments, we are bold 
withal to submit the following reasons for thinking a stroke upon the 
palm of the hand the best standing punishment : — 

(1 .) It is a real and actual pimishment to all, for all have corporeal 
feeling. The very first day we introduced a cane into a large schocd — 
after trying other methods for at least three months — we perceived the 
difference. Boys never say — ^we mean, with thdr faces — that they 
don't care for that. At the same time, they seem to recognise the pro- 
priety and justice of this mode of correction, more than of any other. 

(2.) It tends to cure sulkiness, whereas most of the fashionable sub- 
stitutes rather engender it. By a kind of counter-irritation, it seems to 
withdraw the mind of the child from a bad object, and at once to change 
the current of his thoughts. 

(3.) By effectually checking the disorder in time, it economizes punish- 
ment : it is a kindness to the boys, as it saves them from severer and 
more disgraceful penalties, such as expulsion. 

(4.) It is over, before a foolish parent can interfere. 

(6.) The general, if not universal experience of masters. 

We cannot conclude this part of the subject better than in the words 
of a man of some experience and no mean authority in these matters — 
the author of the "Account of the Sessional School." His words are, in 
p. 134, "That it [occasional resort to corporal punishment] is justi- 
fiaUe and indispensable, at least in large establishments like the Ses- 
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sional School* composed of boys of all ages, is the conclusion to which, 
after much anxious deliberation, we have felt ourselves compelled to 
come. We are now decidedly of opinion, that, were this implement 
altogether banished from such a school, we should either sacrifice its 
general order, and the welfare of the individual scholars, or else be com- 
pelled to have recourse to some substitute, neither less degrading and 
revolting, nor more unobjectionable. Often have we seen the bringing 
out of a child to receive a single stripe on the hand, restore that order 
and attention, which the young teachers and their assistants had been 
unable previously to procure. And is there really any other method 
by which the same important end could, with children of six and seven 
years of age, or even upwards, so expeditiously, so effectually, and, at 
the same time, less objectionably, be attained ? " 

These words express very fairly the deep conviction of our own mind, 
that great practical evils would result from the general adoption of such 
restrictions as we have been objecting to, namely, requiring the pre- 
vious consent of, or a subsequent resort to, a committee in every case in 
which corporal punishment is inflicted. Besides the substitution of 
other methods still more objectionable, as far as the character of the 
pupils is concerned, and also obliging a more frequent recurrence to the 
very extreme punishment of expulsion, these restrictions and require-* 
ments would defeat their own object in more ways than one. 

(a) They would lead, in many instances, to clandestine and under-* 
hand dealings — the very worst example for the children. Such has 
been the case in nearly all that have come to our knowledge, in which 
the attempt has been made. The masters are so unanimous as to the 
necessity, that we should dread the result ; a law that might be, would 
be, broken daily, if not hourly, and which could not be enforced, would 
be worse than useless. Secresy, too, would lead to hastiness, and has- 
tiness to severity. 

(b) They would tend to the increase, indeed to the multiplying of 
corporal chastisement. In this respect also the master would be tempted 
to resort to some disingenuous contrivance or trickery, at once deg^d- 
ing and demoralizing both to the master and the boys. When we speak 
of the multiplying of corporal chastisement, we include, of course, all 
cases of pain inflicted upon the body by way of punishment, whether 
with or without a recognized instrument : we wish that all persons un- 
derstood the term in as large a sense. The worst sorts are where none 
is used at all. In schools where there is professedly no corporal punish* 
ment, the boys who know most about the matter, will tell of boxing the 
ears, and puUing the ears or hair, and even kicking the legs, and throw- 
ing books and rulers, or of being made to hold out a book at arm's 
length, probably a bible as being the largest and heaviest book within 
reach. Referring to the practice of France, Mr. Wood aptly remarks : 
" It may possibly be very true that the emblem of punishment has been 
removed, which is by no means the difliculty to be surmounted. But 
surely it cannot with justice be said that punishment itself, or even 
corporal punishment, has been abolished in a country in whose public 
schools every day, not boys only, but young ladies, are compelled to 
rest on their knees for a very considerable time upon a floor." 
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Of course such things ought not to be : but are not the restrictions 
and the required report one part of the temptation ? These are the 
worst sorts of corporal chastisement, as being inflicted on the spur of 
the moment — ^in all probability a moment of passion ; and for these there 
is no place in the periodicsJ report. Cordially as we agree with the 
remark of Dr. Bell, that *' a maximum of improvement cannot be obtained 
without a minimum of punishment/' we still believe, that if the best 
school were to report every case to the best committee, not being per- 
sons practically acquainted with all the details of school-keeping, tiiiey 
would be shocked and alarmed the very first week. 

After all, the greatest danger of the abuse of the power arises from 
the thing being done hastily. That it may be made bs judicial as pos- 
sible (for this is the grand point), it is well for the master to adhere to 
some such rules as the following. 

To listen to no complaint whatever from monitor or teacher during 
schoolhours ; the offending party being simply told to stop in. At the 
end of the school-time summon the accused and the accusers face to 
face ; and after hearing the charge and the defence, if any, and pointing 
out to the delinquent the folly and wickedness of his conduct, let the 
master pronounce sentence, when necessary, in due form. A cane, 
which at all other times should be kept under lock and key, is then 
brought out with due ceremony, and the culprit receives a stroke on the 
palm of the hand, or, in aggravated cases, two^at the most, three. He 
should never be struck elsewhere than on the palm of the hand, except 
in the very rare cases (chiefly those in which the child has been encou- 
raged in rebellion by the parents) where the culprit refuses to hold out 
his hand to receive the punishment ; in those instances the child may 
be struck on the shoulders until he obeys. 

It must be borne in mind that the master is supposed to have altoge- 
ther got rid of the class of oflences that in most schools form the largest 
class for punishment, viz., those that come under the head of attendance. 
Under our improved system, he will have neit]^er late boys nor truants ; 
indeed he cannot have. 

In a word, we flatter ourselves that we are practical as well as zea- 
lous advocates for the reduction of corporal punishment, which, how- 
ever, we feel can only be brought about by openly recognizing its legi- 
timate and judicial employment. 



ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE IMAGINATION 

IN POOR CHILDREN.— No. 3. 

My Dear Sir, — When I began these letters I did not mean to make 
the unconscionable demands which I have made upon the patience of 
your readers ; but this shall be the last. 

I have spoken respecting the cultivation of the imagination in very 
young children. Infancy, we are wont to say, is the time for receiving 
impressions ; the senses are just awakened — a new world is speaking to 
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tbem. Yet the child shews that it has energies within. It wres^es with 
these impressions, and strives to make out of them something new. 
Hence a kind of restlessness which we wish to check, because it pre- 
vents the little creature from receiving the lessons we are trying to 
impart ; which we are afraid to check lest we should destroy the ca- 
pacities whereby these lessons are hereafter to be made profitable. The 
practical remedy, I thought, lay in that faculty of wonder, which God 
has bestowed in so large a measure upon chUdren. By appealing to 
this, we lead them gradually to acknowledge that in the very things 
which they see and handle, there is something deeper and stranger 
which they cannot see or handle. We prevent the impressions upon 
their senses from being oppressive to the inner life ; at the same time we 
save them from losing the feeling of truth and reality in the effort to 
construct a little world after a plan of their own. 

No one will say that boyhood is merely a time for receiving impres- 
sions. That the senses are awake in the boy there is no doubt ; yet 
often far less awake than in the child. Parents are continually dis- 
turbed by this circumstance. The lively quick-eyed infant of 3 or 4 
becomes the shy, lumping, yet restless clown of 10 or 12; — the sights 
which you most wish him to take notice of, he seems not to heed — he 
scarcely ever says a clever thing — ^his great delight is in animal exercises 
— running, jumping, climbing, are to him now what seeing and hearing 
were five or six years before. This is our general experience, and the 
apparent exceptions of the sickly, the excessively studious, and even of 
girls, will be found if rightly considered to fall under the rule, or at 
least to be explained by it. In every instance we shall find that a 
desire to act and to find opportunities for action is the characteristic 
of this period. The little savage may be content with bodily activity — 
the exceedingly precocious, unnaturally trained, civDized boy may be 
satisfied with unceasing exercises of the intellect — ^but in both there is 
the appetite for doing ; if either is obliged to be merely taking in, he 
is restless and discontented. We may fancy that it is otherwise with 
those who, in this second stage of life, exhibit an extraordinary passion 
for mere reading : but I believe we are mistaken. In this reading there 
is an active exercise of sympathies and affections ; a boy never reads 
from an impulse of his own, merely for the sake of getting informa- 
tion. Those who have a strong bias to any particular pursuit will read 
with intense delight books which have reference to that pursuit, because 
they draw out their own energies and activities in the direction which 
is most congenial to them. Those who have not these particular ten- 
dencies, at least in any strong degree, may still read with great interest 
and pleasure, but it will be such books as refer to the actions of 
their fellows, exhibiting men at work, busy about the things in 
which they would like to be busy. 

These are very obvious remarks which must have struck all of us, 
but they are not the less important on that account. We may often go 
far to look for the principles which should govern our proceedings in 
education, when some fact, which lies close under our eyes, and is 
meeting us every day, may really be of much greater help in guiding 
us to them. I do not mean, however, that this desire of action, this 
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longing to exert power, though it seems to me the most charac- 
teristic feature of boyhood, is the only one of which we have need to 
take notice, or is sufficient of itself to show us the nature of the 
discipline which this period of life requires. With this quality is in- 
separably connected an intense desire of freedom — the natural but bastard 
form of which is the craving for independence, the wish to shake off 
all government. Closely allied to both of these feelings, and yet con- 
stantly coming into collision with them both is the feeling of friendship, 
the desire of fellowship with equals ; in its natural and worst form in- 
volving impatience of domestic ties, and of intercourse with elders. 

It is evident, I think, that each of these feelings belongs to all 
classes alike. Aristocracy and plebeanism, may partly determine the 
modes in which it exhibits itself, but it belongs to the boy as such. Ac- 
cording to the old notion of our grammar schools, (inapplicable it may 
be to the present circumstances of society, but still I believe one 
essentially sound and not to be lost sight of,) these common feel- 
ings were made the grounds for a common education. The English 
boy, be his outward circumstances what they might, had still certain 
characteristic tendencies, which had need to be directed ; certain charac- 
teristic temptations, which had need to be resisted ; and the hope of 
our nation, which must consist of all classes, being a manly and united 
one, depended (so it seemed to our ancestors) upon the method in 
which these common boyish habits and inclinations were dealt with. 

I have hinted, in a former letter, that I believe the course adopted 
in these grammar schools supplies the best hint for the guidance of the 
National schoolmaster. It would seem, on the one hand, that the 
treatment required for the boy is quite different from that which is re- 
quired for the child, different not merely in degree, because the faculties 
are more developed, but in kind, because faculties and feelings, which 
before were hidden, have become the most prominent, and those which 
were the most prominent have gone into the back-ground. On the 
other hand, it would seem that there is the greatest danger of the 
second stage in oiur lives being separated from the first, of the boy 
striving to make himself a different being from the child, of all that 
has been acquired in early years being cast aside as by-gone and worth- 
less. It is the natural tendency of each age in our individual life, as 
of each age in the world's history, to set itself up against that which 
has gone before; it is the great effort of Christian education in the 
individual, and in the world, to " bind each to each in natural piety," 
to make it practically felt that the boy is different from the child, and 
the man from the boy, and yet that the child is father of the man, and 
that the boy is the link between them, not the chasm which se- 
parates them. If this be so, then every thing must be done to give the 
greatest play to that sense of power, that feeling of fellowship, that 
craving for freedom which we find in boyhood, and everything to 
hinder the sense of power from becoming merely an animal instinct, 
and from being satisfied with animal exercises, to overcome the impulse 
which would turn the new feeling of friendship into a cause of sepa- 
ration, and into the destruction of reverence ; to bring forth the longing 
for freedom through the help and guidance of law, its real friend and 
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tbem. Yet the child shews that it has energies within. It wres^es with 
these impressions, and strives to make out of them something new. 
Hence a kind of restlessness which we wish to check, because it pre- 
vents the little creature from receiving the lessons we are trying to 
impart ; which we are afraid to check lest we should destroy the ca- 
pacities whereby these lessons are hereafter to be made profitable. The 
practical remedy, I thought, lay in that faculty of wonder, which God 
has bestowed in so large a measure upon chHdren. By appealing to 
this, we lead them gradually to acknowledge that in the very things 
which they see and handle, there is something deeper and stranger 
which they cannot see or handle. We prevent the impressions upon 
their senses from being oppressive to the inner life ; at the same time we 
save them from losing the feeling of truth and reality in the effort to 
construct a little world after a plan of their own. 

No one will say that boyhood is merely a time for receiving impres- 
sions. That the senses are awake in the boy there is no doubt ; yet 
often far less awake than in the child. Parents are continually dis- 
turbed by this circumstance. The lively quick-eyed infant of 3 or 4 
becomes the shy, lumping, yet restless clown of 10 or 12 ; — the sights 
which you most wish him to take notice of, he seems not to heed — he 
scarcely ever says a clever thing — his great delight is in animal exercises 
— running, jumping, climbing, are to him now what seeing and hearing 
were five or six years before. This is our general experience, and the 
apparent exceptions of the sickly, the excessively studious, and even of 
girls, will be found if rightly considered to fall under the rule, or at 
least to be explained by it. In every instance we shall find that a 
desire to act and to find opportunities for action is the characteristic 
of this period. The little savage may be content with bodily activity — 
the exceedingly precocious, unnaturally trained, civilized boy may be 
satisfied with unceasing exercises of the intellect — but in both there is 
the appetite for doing ; if either is obliged to be merely taking in, he 
is restless and discontented. We may fancy that it is otherwise with 
those who, in this second stage of life, exhibit an extraordinary passion 
for mere reading : but I believe we are mistaken. In this readiing there 
is an active exercise of sympathies and affections ; a boy never reads 
from an impulse of his own, merely for the sake of getting informa- 
tion. Those who have a strong bias to any particular pursuit will read 
with intense delight books which have reference to that pursuit, because 
they draw out their own energies and activities in the direction which 
is most congenial to them. Those who have not these particular ten- 
dencies, at least in any strong degree, may still read with great interest 
and pleasure, but it will be such books as refer to the actions of 
their fellows, exhibiting men at work, busy about the things in 
which they would like to be busy. 

These are very obvious remarks which must have struck all of us, 
but they are not the less important on that account. We may often go 
far to look for the principles which should govern our proceedings in 
education, when some fact, which lies close under our eyes, and is 
meeting us every day, may really be of much greater help in guiding 
us to them. I do not mean, however, that this desire of action, this 
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longing to exert power, though it seems to me the most charac- 
teristic feature of boyhood, is the only one of which we have need to 
ttiike notice, or is sufficient of itself to show us the nature of the 
discipline which this period of life requires. With this quality is in- 
separably connected an intense desire of freedom — the natural but bastard 
form of which is the craving for independence, the wish to shake off 
all government. Closely allied to both of these feelings, and yet con- 
stantly coming into collision with them both is the feeling of friendship, 
the desire of fellowship with equals ; in its natural and worst form in- 
volving impatience of domestic ties, and of intercourse with elders. 

It is evident, I think, that each of these feelings belongs to all 
classes alike. Aristocracy and plebeanism, may partly determine the 
modes in which it exhibits itself, but it belongs to the boy as such. Ac- 
cording to the old notion of our grammar schools, (inapplicable it may 
be to the present circumstances of society, but still I believe one 
essentially sound and not to be lost sight of,) these common feel- 
ings were made the grounds for a common education. The English 
boy, be his outward circumstances what they might, had still certain 
characteristic tendencies, which had need to be directed ; certain charac- 
teristic temptations, which had need to be resisted ; and the hope of 
our nation, which must consist of all classes, being a manly and united 
one, depended (so it seemed to our ancestors) upon the method in 
which these common boyish habits and inclinations were dealt with. 

I have hinted, in a former letter, that I believe the course adopted 
in these grammar schools supplies the best hint for the guidance of the 
National schoolmaster. It would seem, on the one hand, that the 
treatment required for the boy is quite different from that which is re- 
quired for the child, different not merely in degree, because the faculties 
are more developed, but in kind, because faculties and feelings, which 
before were hidden, have become the most prominent, and those which 
were the most prominent have gone into the back-ground. On the 
other hand, it would seem that there is the greatest danger of the 
second stage in our lives being separated from the first, of the boy 
striving to make himself a different being from the child, of all that 
has been acquired in early years being cast aside as by-gone and worth- 
less. It is the natural tendency of each age in our individual life, as 
of each age in the world's history, to set itself up against that which 
has gone before; it is the great effort of Christian education in the 
individual, and in the world, to " bind each to each in natural piety," 
to make it practically felt that the boy is different from the child, and 
the man from the boy, and yet that the child is father of the man, and 
that the boy is the link between them, not the chasm which se- 
parates them. If this be so, then every thing must be done to give the 
greatest play to that sense of power, that feeling of fellowship, that 
craving for freedom which we find in boyhood, and everything to 
hinder the sense of power from becoming merely an animal instinct, 
and from being satisfied with animal exercises, to overcome the impulse 
which would turn the new feeling of friendship into a cause of sepa- 
ration, and into the destruction of reverence ; to bring forth the longing 
for freedom through the help and guidance of law, its real friend and 
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longing to exert power, though it seems to me the most charac- 
teristic feature of boyhood, is the only one of which we have need to 
take notice, or is sufficient of itself to show us the nature of the 
discipline which this period of life requires. With this quality is in- 
separably connected an intense desire of freedom — the natural but bastard 
form of which is the craving for independence, the wish to shake off 
all government. Closely allied to both of these feelings, and yet con- 
stantly coming into collision with them both is the feeling of friendship, 
the desire of fellowship with equals ; in its natural and worst form in- 
volving impatience of domestic ties, and of intercourse with elders. 

It is evident, I think, that each of these feelings belongs to all 
classes alike. Aristocracy and plebeanism, may partly determine the 
modes in which it exhibits itself, but it belongs to the boy as such. Ac- 
cording to the old notion of our grammar schools, (inapplicable it may 
be to the present circumstances of society, but still I believe one 
essentially sound and not to be lost sight of,) these common feel- 
ings were made the grounds for a common education. The English 
boy, be his outward circumstances what they might, had still certain 
characteristic tendencies, which had need to be directed ; certain charac- 
teristic temptations, which had need to be resisted ; and the hope of 
our nation, which must consist of all classes, being a manly and united 
one, depended (so it seemed to our ancestors) upon the method in 
which these common boyish habits and inclinations were dealt with. 

I have hinted, in a former letter, that I believe the course adopted 
in these grammar schools supplies the best hint for the guidance of the 
National schoolmaster. It would seem, on the one hand, that the 
treatment required for the boy is quite different from that which is re- 
quired for the child, different not merely in degree, because the faculties 
are more developed, but in kind, because faculties and feelings, which 
before were hidden, have become the most prominent, and those which 
were the most prominent have gone into the back-ground. On the 
other hand, it would seem that there is the greatest danger of the 
second stage in our lives being separated from the iirst, of the boy 
striving to make himself a different being from the child, of all that 
has been acquired in early years being cast aside as by-gone and worth- 
less. It is the natural tendency of each age in our individual life, as 
of each age in the world's history, to set itself up against that which 
has gone before; it is the great effort of Christian education in the 
individual, and in the world, to " bind each to each in natural piety," 
to make it practically felt that the boy is different from the child, and 
the man from the boy, and yet that the child is father of the man, and 
that the boy is the link between them, not the chasm which se- 
parates them. If this be so, then every thing must be done to give the 
greatest play to that sense of power, that feeling of fellowship, that 
craving for freedom which we find in boyhood, and everything to 
hinder the sense of power from becoming merely an animal instinct, 
and from being satisfied with animal exercises, to overcome the impulse 
which would turn the new feeling of friendship into a cause of sepa- 
ration, and into the destruction of reverence ; to bring forth the longing 
for freedom through the help and guidance of law, its real friend and 
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tbem. Yet the child shews that it has energies within. It wres^es with 
these impressions, and strives to make out of them something new. 
Hence a kind of restlessness which we wish to check, because it pre- 
vents the little creature from receiving the lessons we are trying to 
impart ; which we are afraid to check lest we should destroy the ca- 
pacities whereby these lessons are hereafter to be made profitable. The 
practical remedy, I thought, lay in that faculty of wonder, which God 
has bestowed in so large a measure upon children. By appealing to 
this, we lead them gradually to acknowledge that in the very things 
which they see and handle, there is something deeper and stranger 
which they cannot see or handle. We prevent the impressions upon 
their senses from being oppressive to the inner life ; at the same time we 
save them from losing the feeling of truth and reality in the effort to 
construct a little world after a plan of their own. 

No one will say that boyhood is merely a time for receiving impres- 
sions. That the senses are awake in the boy there is no doubt ; yet 
often far less awake than in the child. Parents are continually dis- 
turbed by this circumstance. The lively quick-eyed infant of 3 or 4 
becomes the shy, lumping, yet restless clown of 10 or 12 ; — the sights 
which you most vdsh him to take notice of, he seems not to heed — he 
scarcely ever says a clever thing — his great delight is in animal exercises 
— running, jumping, climbing, are to him now what seeing and hearing 
were five or six years before. This is our general experience, and the 
apparent exceptions of the sickly, the excessively studious, and even of 
girls, will be found if rightly considered to fall under the rule, or at 
least to be explained by it. In every instance we shall find that a 
desire to act and to find opportunities for action is the characteristic 
of this period. The little savage may be content with bodily activity — 
the exceedingly precocious, unnaturally trained, civilized boy may be 
satisfied with unceasing exercises of the intellect — ^but in both there is 
the appetite for doing ; if either is obliged to be merely taking in, he 
is restless and discontented. We may fancy that it is otherwise with 
those who, in this second stage of life, exhibit an extraordinary passion 
for mere reading : but I believe we are mistaken. In this reading there 
is an active exercise of sympathies and affections ; a boy never reads 
from an impulse of his own. merely for the sake of getting informa- 
tion. Those who have a strong bias to any particular pursuit will read 
with intense delight books which have reference to that pursuit, because 
they draw out their own energies and activities in the direction which 
is most congenial to them. Those who have not these particular ten- 
dencies, at least in any strong degree, may still read with great interest 
and pleasure, but it will be such books as refer to the actions of 
their fellows, exhibiting men at work, busy about the things in 
which they would like to be busy. 

These are very obvious remarks which must have struck all of us, 
but they are not the less important on that account. We may often go 
far to look for the principles which should govern our proceedings in 
education, when some fact, which lies close under our eyes, and is 
meeting us every day, may really be of much greater help in guiding 
us to them. I do not mean, however, that this desire of action, this 
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longing to exert power, though it seems to me the most charac- 
teristic feature of hoyhood, is the only one of which we have need to 
take notice, or is sufficient of itself to show us the nature of the 
discipline which this period of life requires. With this quality is in- 
separably connected an intense desire of freedom — ^the natural but bastard 
form of which is the craving for independence, the wish to shake off 
all government. Closely allied to both of these feelings, and yet con- 
stantly coming into collision with them both is the feeling of friendship, 
the desire of fellowship with equals ; in its natural and worst form in- 
volving impatience of domestic ties, and of intercourse with elders. 

It is evident, I think, that each of these feelings helongs to all 
classes alike. Aristocracy and plebeanism, may partly determine the 
modes in which it exhibits itself, but it belongs to the boy as such. Ac- 
cording to the old notion of our grammar schools, (inapplicable it may 
be to the present circumstances of society, but still I believe one 
essentially sound and not to be lost sight of,) these common feel- 
ings were made the grounds for a common education. The English 
boy, be his outward circumstances what they might, had still certain 
characteristic tendencies, which had need to be directed ; certain charac- 
teristic temptations, which had need to be resisted ; and the hope of 
our nation, which must consist of all classes, being a manly and united 
one, depended (so it seemed to our ancestors) upon the method in 
which these common boyish habits and inclinations were dealt with. 

I have hinted, in a former letter, that I believe the course adopted 
in these grammar schools supplies the best hint for the guidance of the 
National schoolmaster. It would seem, on the one hand, that the 
treatment required for the boy is quite different from that which is re- 
quired for the child, different not merely in degree, because the faculties 
are more developed, but in kind, because faculties and feelings, which 
before were hidden, have become the most prominent, and those which 
were the most prominent have gone into the back- ground. On the 
other hand, it would seem that there is the greatest danger of the 
second stage in our lives being separated from the first, of the boy 
striving to make himself a different being from the child, of all that 
has been acquired in early years being cast aside as by-gone and worth- 
less. It is the natural tendency of each age in our individual life, as 
of each age in the world's history, to set itself up against that which 
has gone before; it is the great effort of Christian education in the 
individual, and in the world, to " bind each to each in natural piety," 
to make it practically felt that the boy is different from the child, and 
the man from the boy, and yet that the child is father of the man, and 
that the boy is the link between them, not the chasm which se- 
parates them. If this be so, then every thing must be done to give the 
greatest play to that sense of power, that feeling of fellowship, that 
craving for freedom which we find in boyhood, and everything to 
hinder the sense of power from becoming merely an animal instinct, 
and from being satisfied with animal exercises, to overcome the impulse 
which would turn the new feeling of friendship into a cause of sepa- 
ration, and into the destruction of reverence ; to bring forth the longing 
for freedom through the help and guidance of law, its real friend and 
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are cut off from the actual books which the boys of the upper gram- 
mar-school read. But why need they be cut off from the same kind of 
books ? Why may they not read histories and poems ? Such do exist in 
the English tongue ; more, we would hope, may exist. Why should 
not English history especially — the history of that which has happened 
in the very places which the boy looks at with his eyes and wdks on 
with his feet, be a leading subject in our National Schools ? And 
why should not the most living ballads, and whatever else we have that 
may be called national poetry, be read and committed to memory, as 
illustrative of the history, and that it may not become a mere flat record 
of events, with which no form or feeling is associated. I grant the 
difficulty of finding the kind of English history which is wanted. A book 
which has of late been put forth expressly for the people, '* The Pictorial 
History of England," tiiough it possesses some worth for its illustrations, 
and for the information which is collected in it, is exactly the book which 
no boy ought to read, and which no well trained boy could bear to read. 
It is full of vulgar sneers, and utterly wanting in sympathy with what 
is good or great. Keightley has the same faidt, and is hard and cold. 
Sharon Turner, with all his merits, is pompous and unpicturesque, 
besides being twenty times too long. I ventured to suggest, in the 
former series of the Educational Magazine, translations ^m the 
Latin Chronicles, and I still think nothing would be so good. Till 
this is done, extracts might be made from Hall, and Holinshed, and 
Ghcafton, from Speed and Stowe. To them might be added passages 
from some of our verse histories — ^Robert of Gloucester, Drayton's Poly- 
olbion, Daniel's Civil Wars. Our ballads should be well studied and 
sifted, and perhaps Mr. Hullah, or some other English composer, would 
make some of tiiem flt for school singing. I do not mean that no 
poetry should be read but what is connected with history ; I think 
every age and kind of poetry could supply a series — not of Elegant 
Extracts — ^but of real English songs, which the poor ought to know, 
and which they might repeat on winter evenings to their children. Still, 
the more the poetry bears upon history the better I think it is for both. 
Mr. Macauley has performed a memorable and praise- worthy feat, in 
showing how the men of ancient Rome might have sung of Cocles and 
Virginia in the spirit and tone of our British bards. Assuredly it is 
well to feel and know how much the stronger feelings of men every- 
where are alike, and that even forms which seem to belong to the 
mind of one age may express that of another. Still one cannot help 
asking, whether the same skill and genius might not be more profitably 
employed in setting forth the great acts of .Alfred, the judgment upon 
Rufus, how Richard was brought out of prison, how Eleanor saved her 
husband, how the English bowmen sped at Cressy ? 

I need not repeat what I said in my first letter about the great benefit 
which our national schoolmasters would gain from feeling that they are 
to prepare themselves for such teachings as these. It will not really 
give them more trouble than they have at present ; I believe far less. 
They would only have to study really living books instead of hungry 
compilations — ^books which woiUd quicken their own minds, and so fit 
them to quicken the minds of their boys. In our Training Schools I 
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Ik^ thete studies will occupy a prominent place ; and that those who 
superintend them will feel how mighty a service they may be doing to 
the commonwealth if they can inspire men who are to teach English 
children with English sympathies. Still this is only one province of 
the imagination, important as it is. Our poorer pupils, if diey cannot 
be led to feel, through the Greek and Latin Classics, that they do not 
merely belong to this soil, that they are bound to men of other countries 
and ages, may acquire that feeling in another and perhaps a safer 
way. The volume of Church history may be laid open before them ; 
they may be taught how God has formed a family out of all nations 
and kindreds ; what witnesses He has raised up from age to age, of the 
permanence of that family, and of its real connection with Him ; how 
yet these have been but weak men, accomplishing a particular task, 
and that imperfectly, and leaving another task for their followers, with 
sometimes a deposit of evil, which had need to be purged away ; how 
a better wisdom than theirs has been supporting them, and the body to 
which they belong, from generation to generation ; how we are inheri- 
tors, if we will be so, of all its blessings. On such a subject, above 
all others, what a sin it is to speak any word that we do not believe 
to be true ; to warp any fact ; not to labour that facts should tell their 
own tale. Yet the more we use this effort, the more appeal shall we 
make to the imaginations of our pupils. If we give them a great 
quantity of talk about Church history, if we substitute moralizings for 
actual narratives, if we merely pick out what is agreeable ; the memory 
may be all that receives our communications. But the true record of 
(jod's Church upon earth is a perpetual call for the exercise of the fa- 
culty which has been the subject of these letters ; and we may be sure 
that if it be not awakened, tluit which is in itself most living, and con- 
tinuous, and harmonious, will seem nothing but a collection of frag- 
ments, or a mass of rubbish, only of value because it furnishes the dili- 
gent observer with an opportunity of exhibiting Ids own wisdom in the 
detection of some bright grains of ore in the midst of it. 

And let me in conclusion repeat a remark which I have made before* 
and which will now perhaps be more intelligible, that these principles 
do apply most strictly to that Book which we all allow is meant for 
poor as well as rich : which we are all, or nearly all, agreed should be 
the great book in education ; which contains the types of all histories 
and poems ; which is itself the great National and the great Church 
history. This, too, has been treated as a mere collection of fragments ; 
the divine bond which connects all its portions together, and makes us 
feel, when we read, that it is a living whole, has been lost sight of ; the 
awful feeling, that it is a transparent medium through which the Ever- 
lasting Himself looks at us, has been lost in the eagerness to wrench 
some meaning of our own out of a text, or to use it as a stone for casting 
at a brother. I do not say that the neglect of the imagnation is 
the ultimate cause of this evil. I know well that it lies far deeper ; 
but of that deeper cause this may have been one of the sad effects, 
that a faculty which fuses thoughts and words together, and sees life, 
and order, and unity in them, has been withered up in us. At all 
events, I am sure that I have never met a religious and pure-hearted 
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man among the poor, who did not seem to have acquired a large mea- 
sure of this faculty, although it may have been little cultivated in his 
youth, or by his spiritual teachers afterwards. That form of the faculty 
— the passive-form, I may call it — which I 'have attributed especially to 
children, is especially exhibited in such poor men. They have been 
blessed to become as little children, and like little children they wonder. 
But its boyish-form, its active form, that which delights in sympathiz- 
ing with the brave deeds of human beings is often not wanting in them. 
The two combined, as they give a kind of completeness to &e faculty 
itself, so they seem to be characteristic of a well-formed Christian 
man. Surely, then, we have every encouragement for believing that 
God wishes us to cultivate them, each in its proper order, in the chil- 
dren of the poor. — Yours very truly, 

F. D. Maubicb. 



ON THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF CHINESE EDUCATION. 

Some of our readers will be not a little amused at hearing, that we 
are indebted for the following particulars respecting education among 
the Chinese (and they include nearly all the Editor knows about the 
subject), to the *' Descriptive Catalogue of the Chinese Collection exhi- 
biting at Hyde Park Comer, by Wm. B. Langdon, Curator." It is to 
hoped that the author is not confounding what is with what ought to be. 
In any case, however, the extracts are worthy of a place in our pages. 

" It is well knowu that the civil institutions of China claim to be framed and 
feshioned upon the exact model of a wise family government. The Emperor is in- 
variably spoken of as the ' father of the nation ;' the viceroy of a province arrogates 
the same title in reference to his satrapy ; a mandarin is regarded as holding a simi- 
lar relation to the city which he governs ; even a military commander is the ' fa- 
ther* of his soldiers. This idea, with its corresponding sentiments, is sedulously 
instilled into every subject of the empire, from the earliest dawn of intellect, till its 
powers are extinguished by death. The Book of Sacred Instructions, whose sixteen 
discourses are read to the people twice every moon, inculcates the doctrine again 
and again. ' In our general conduct,' it says, ' not to be orderly, is to fail in filial 
duty ; in serving our sovereign, not to be foithful, is to fail in filiid duty ; in acting 
as a magistrate, not to be careful, is to fail in filial duty ; in the intercourse of friends, 
not to be sincere, is to fail in filial duty ; in arms and in war, not to be brave, is to 
foil in filial duty.' 

"|In fact, obedience to parents, filial piety, and duty to parents, are placed at the 
head of all moral excellence. 

"Mr.Davis (a writer upon China, &c.),observes, 'that fathers have virtually the power 
of life and death over their children; for, even if they kill them designedly, they are 
subject only to the chastisement of the bamboo and a year's banishment ; if struck 
by them, to no punishment at all. The penalty for striking parents, or for cursing 
them, is death, as among the Hebrews, (Exod. xxi.) It does not appear that this 
absolute power bestowed on fathers, is productive of evil ; the natural feeling being, 
on the whole, a sufficient security against its abuse.' — P. 17. 

" In education, the Chinese glory in the inculcation of social and political duties. 
Their teaching is chiefly by authority. Hence the great use made of maxims. These 
are suspended upon the walls of every apartment where they are constantly seen 
and read from early childhood to decrepid age. They say, ' good sayings are like 
pearls strung together : inscribe them on the walls ot your dwelling, and regard them 
night and day as wholesome admonitions.' — P. 26. 

" Of the causes which have given strength and stability to the Chinese empire, the 
most powerful agent beyond all question is the education of her people. We speak 
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here not so much of the education received in schools, as of that which consists in an 
early, constant, vigorous, and efficient training of the disposition, manners, judgment, 
and habits both of thought and conduct. This most efficient department of education 
is almost wholly overlooked and peglected by us ; but it seems to be well understood 
and faithfully attended to by the Chinese. With us, imtruction is the chief part of 
education, with them training ; let the wise judge between the wisdom of the two 
methods. The sentiments hdd to be appropriate to men in society, are imbibed with 
the milk of infancy, and iterated and re-iterated through the whole of the subsequent 
life : the manners considered becoming in adults, are sedulously imparted in child- 
hood ; the habits regarded as conducive to individual advancement, social happiness, 
national repose and prosperity, are cultivated with the utmost diligence ; and, in 
short, the whole channel of thought and feeling for each generation, is scooped out 
by that which preceded it, and the stream always fills but rarely overflows its embank- 
ments. The greatest pains are taken to acquaint the people with their personal and 
political duties, wherein they again set us an example worthy of imitation. ' Our 
rights,' is a phrase in every body's mouth ; but our duties engage but a compara- 
tively small share of our thoughts. Volumes are written on the former, where 
pages are on the latter. The sixteen discourses of the Fmperor Youn-tching, on the 
sixteen sacred institutes of Kangtey, the most accomplished and virtuous of Chinese 
sov^eigns, are read twice every moon to the whole empire. On the Ist and 15th of 
every moon, or the new and full moon, the principal officers of the provinces assem- 
ble in a hall, and listen to a preacher mounted on a table, who rehearses memoriter, 
a section of the Shing-yu, first in Chinese, and next in the Tartar language, for the 
benefit of the soldiers who attend. We subjoin the texts of these discourses as cu- 
rious, and at the same time highly illustrative of the Chinese character : — 

1 . "Be strenuous in filial piety and paternal respect, that you may thus duly perform 
the social duties. 

2. "Be firmly attached to your kindred and parentage, that your union and concord 
may be conspicuous. 

3. " Agree with your countrymen and neighbours, in order that disputes and litiga- 
tion may be prevented. 

4. " Attend to your farms and mulberry trees, that you may have sufficient food and 
clothing. 

5. " Observe moderation and economy, that your property may not be wasted. 

6. " Extend your schools of instruction, that learning may be duly cultivated. 

7. " Reject all false doctrines, in order that you may duly honour true learning. 

8. " Declare the laws and their penalties, for a warning to the foolish and ignorant. 

9. " Let humility and propriety of behaviour be duly manifested, for the preserva- 
tion of good habits and Letudable customs. 

10. "Attend each to your proper employments, that the people may be fixed in 
their purposes. 

11. " Attend to the education of youth, in order to guard them from doing evil. 

12. "Abstain from false accusing, that the good and honest may be in safety. 

13. " Dissuade from the concealment of deserters, that others be not involved in 
their guilt. 

14. "Duly pay your taxes and customs, to spare the necessity of enforcing them. 

15. " Let the tithings and hundreds unite, for the suppression of thieves and robbers. 

16. " Reconcile animosities, that your lives be not lightly hazarded. 

" The discourses founded on these excellent maxims are clear, direct, and simple in 
their style, and are characterised by vigorous thought and practical sense. They 
might be adopted as a model for didactic compositions. We offer a few specimens 
from the ' Book of Sacred Institutions.' 

"Economy should, theefore, be held in estimation. A store is like a stream of 
water, and moderation and economy are like the dams which confine it. If the course 
of the water is not stopped by the dam, the water will be constantly running out, 
and the channel will at length be dry. If the use of the store is not restricted by 
moderation and economy, it will be consumed without stint, and at length will be 
wholly exhausted.' — * Wisdom should precede, and letters follow.' — * He who pre- 
tends to profound learning, without regarding first himself, and his own duties; 
fame indeed he may acquire, but when he is examined, he will be found to possess 
no soUdity."— P. 155. 
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PROPOSED CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOLMASTERS' 

PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 

Those who have been practically engaged in endeavours to extend the 
blessings of a sound religious education, have invariably found that their 
first and main difficulty, was the want of good masters, and the scarcity 
of proper candidates to be trained up to become so. In different parts 
of the country. Training Establishments have been formed (perhaps too 
many for a beginning), and everywhere there has been a lack of suitable 
candidates for admission, even with the offer of exhibitions, amounting 
to half the portion of expense imposed upon the pupils. Why are pa- 
rents so unwilling to devote their children to the office of school- 
masters ? Is it not because they deem the remuneration insufficient — ^in 
few instances adequate for a maintenance — ^in hardly any such as to 
enable them to provide against the infirmities of sickness and old age, 
much less to lay by a provision for their widows and children ? Any 
measure which will tend to improve the outward circumstances of the 
schoolmaster, will at the same time lead to an increase in the candidates 
for so useful an employment. 

I confess, that I should wish to see our National Schools forming 
more intimately a part of our Church System, and those who have 
charge of them, in some respects deemed, though in a subordinate posi- 
tion, ministers of the Church, called to train up " her little ones." I 
believe, also, that were this manner of spirit felt and acted on, there 
would be many, who, from the highest and holiest motives, would 
gladly devote themselves to such duties, amply repaid for any sacrifice 
they were making, by the dignity and sacredness of their office. But 
even a desire of this kind, should not debar us from adopting measures 
for the temporal wants and comforts of schoolmasters. 

With this view, I venture to call the attention of our readers to the 
advantages of establishing a " Greneral Church of England School- 
masters' Provident Society." The objects of such a society should be 
two-fold : first, to create a fund for the maintenance and relief of its 
members in sickness, infirmity, and old age. Secondly, to enable them 
to make some provision for their widows and children. 

The details of a measure of this sort would, of course, be better dis- 
cussed, when the adoption of the general principle had been agreed 
upon in proper quarters. On the present occasion, it may perhaps not 
be improper, for the information of those who have given Utile attention 
to the subject of Provident Societies, to state briefly their nature and 
object. They may be divided into two kinds ; those which may be 
called simply ** Benevolent Societies ;" and those which may be called 
** Assurance and Benevolent Societies." The former are but suited to 
agricultural labourers, artizans, and small tradesmen : their object is 
limited to provide, out of the fimds arising from the subscriptions of the 
members, increased it may be, by contributions from honorary mem- 
bers, a sufficient sum for their support in sickness and old age. 
The latter are better adapted to persons in a higher walk of life, who 
desire not only to obtain assistance in sickness and old age, but also to 
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make some protision for their families. A society of this sort would 
be that best suited to those whose cause I would fain advocate in your 
journal. 

llie Legislature, anxious to encourage associations whose tendency 
is to foster habits of providence in different classes of society, offers 
great advantages to them all, under certain stated and very proper re- 
strictions. Several acts of Parliament have been framed with a view to 
their support and protection. The Justices of the Peace are empowered 
to take cognizance of any fraud or abuse in the management of their 
resources. The funds belonging to them may be invested with the 
Commissioners of the Nations! Debt, at nearly four per cent, compound 
interest; and in all life policies, for sums not exceeding £200, the 
stamp duties are remitted. 

Provident Societies have for a long time existed among different 
classes of labourers, tradesmen, clerks in public and private establish- 
ments, and others. Numberless well regulated parishes have their 
*' Benevolent Associations ;" and where adjoining parishes are separately 
too small for the purpose, they unite to carry it into effect. It is truly 
gladdening to witness, with what alacrity in many places, labourers and 
artizans lay by their hard-earned savings, in order to acquire a right to 
support in time of need. By properly countenancing such associations, 
more has been done, and may be done, to improve the moral condition 
of our population, than by almost any other temporal arrangement. It 
is a work worthy of our efforts, and peculiarly suited to the present 
day, to extend to the masters and mistresses of our schools similar ad- 
vantages. 

In almost all Provident Societies, the payments of the ordinary mem- 
bers are increased by contributions from honorary members, who de- 
rive no benefits from the funds, but are entitled to a share of the gene- 
ral management. There is no doubt, but that liberal assistance would be 
afforded by the wealthier friends of National Education, in the case of a 
Schoolmasters' Provident Society. In this way, with small payments 
from the benefited members, ample means might be obtained, for carry- 
ing out the several objects in view. 

There is an excellent association, termed the ** Provident Clerks' Mu- 
tual Benefit Association," which might serve as a guide in forming a 
similar society for schoolmasters. It is under the patronage of the Lord 
Mayor and the leading bankers and merchants of the city of London, 
who contribute to its support and prosperity. But within a very short 
period there has been established, in Yorkshire, a society more to our 
purpose, called the " Church of England Schoolmasters' Provident So- 
ciety :" it is confined to the county and diocese in which it has been 
formed. 

There are always great difficulties in drawing up assurance tables for 
particular classes of society. In those of the Yorkshire Schoolmasters' 
Society, there appear some discrepancies ; a revision of them would be 
necessary if tsken as a model. 

The advantages of this undertaking will be great, if extensively car- 
ried out. By uniting schoolmasters in one body, intimately connected 
with the rulers of the Church, and with its chief supporters, lay and 
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clerical, it will tend, not only to strengthen their efforts, but it will 
strengthen the church itself, whose work they are engaged in. Di- 
vers attempts have been made of late to create a spirit of union and 
mutual improvement between the masters of church schools, not only 
during their training, but when scattered about at their several posts. 
Hitherto these endeavours have only been local and partial. But in a 
society such as 1 am advocating, this would in a great measure be 
effected. The hardworking and hard worked schoolmaster, let his posi- 
tion be ever so retired, would not feel himself an isolated individual, 
neglected and forgotten ; contributing to assist and benefit others, and 
knowing that so many were doing the like for him, he would be cheered 
on his way, and be enabled to endure the many trials and disappoint- 
ments inherent to his office. 

Let it once be seen that the schoolmaster is one whose wants are 
cared for, whose comforts are thought of, whose duties are deemed highly 
honourable, and who can expect after a life of arduous labour to be pro- 
vided for in his old age, and to leave his family, after his death, in the 
position in which he had brought them up ; there will then be no longer 
a lack of candidates for our schools, and training establishments ; the 
only difficulty will be that of selection. 

R. N. R. 



THOUGHTS FOR SCHOOLMASTERS. No. II. 

I. 

Lords and Commons of England I consider what a nation it is whereof ye 
are the governors : a nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, 
and piercing spirit ; acute to invent, subtile and sinewy to discourse, not 
beneath the reach of any point the highest that human capacity can soar to. 
. . . . What ivants there to such towardly and pregnant soil, but wise 
and faithful labourers, to make a knowing people, a nation of prophets, of 
sages, and of worthies ? — Milton^ 

n. 

It is not because of his toils that I lament for the poor ; we must all toil 
or steal (howsoever we name our stealing), which is worse; no faithful 
workman finds his work a pastime. But what I do mourn over is, that the 
lamp of his soul should go out ; that no ray of heavenlv, or even of earthly 
knowledge should visit him — ^but only in the haggard darkness, like two 
spectres. Fear, and Indignation. Alas ! while the body stands so broad and 
brawny, must the soul lie blinded, dwarfed, stupified, almost annihilated! 
Alas I was this too a breath of God ; bestowed in heaven, but on earth 
never to be unfolded I That there should one man die ignorant who had 
capacity for knowledge, this I call a tragedy, were it to happen more than 
twenty times in the minute, as by some computations it does.— Car/^ie. 

III. 
He who has to work at this, the hardest of all duties — I mean that of 
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bringiDg in true light to dispel the horrible darkness of long and utter 
i^orance of heart and mind — ^has special need to beware of the tempta- 
tion which is quite certain to come upon him, of trying to ascertain now 
much may be said as to the advantages of ignorance. Let him beware, for 
many a man has had his own moral powers completely paralyzed, many a 
one has become so crippled that he could do but a small part of the work 
which God had qualified him to do the whole of, because he has listened to 
this temptation. First, he looks with fear and doubt upon all his own plans 
for aiding in the progress and enlightenment of his countrymen, because he 
sees that eyil has sometimes been effected by apparently like efforts : then he 
stands still and holds back from farther action : then sits down to lament 
oyer the times when our fathers are fancied to have found innocence 
and happiness in ignorance : and lastly, he too often ends with becomin<i^ 
a hater and opposer of those who, continuing in the course which he has 
abandoned, still go right onward in spite of all diflKculties, and in the faith 
that the triumph will assuredly be with good and not with evil, with God 
and not with the deyil. No man who knows his own heart, or who has 
been observant of other men, will say these are dreams, and not very real 
andjpressing dangers in the path of each of us. 

IV. 

Our fathers are fancied to have found innocence and happiness in 
ignorance; but it is onl^ a fancy, contradicted no less by history than 
by reason. That half animal state of an uneducated peasantry exhibits at 
best but a negative sort of virtue and happiness, imperfectly showing 
themselves at intervals in the midst of much positive brutishness and 
wretchedness. And all Church history shows that here, as in every other 
country of Europe, the best enei*gies of the Church have always been 
employed in reclaiming the people out of this state. Whenever the Church 
has abandoned or neglected this work, whenever those of her sons, who 
have themselves received the blessings of light, have forgotten that they 
have received in order that they might impart freely to those who were still 
in darkness, and have begun to say (as they did during the last century), 
that the poor were very comfortable and very manageable while they re- 
mained ignorant, and that it was better not to disturb them — all this was 
and is the working of mere disease and death in the Church, the ministers 
of which in the days of her health and vigour have ever understood that 
their very of&ce is to develop to the utmost, in every person committed 
to their charge, the capacity for receiving light, and all the blessings of 
light, without stint or mixture. 

V. 

The enemies of the Church accuse her of being a society which exists 
by and for the promotion of ignorance ; and while it is certain that they 
contradict the whole tenour of history and historical philosophy by such 
an assertion, I would it were possible honestly to deny that churchmen do 
sometimes give a handle to such charges by an unhappy way of allowing 
that to be true in theory which they are devoting all the powers of their 
life to prove false in practice — by holding speculative opinions about the 
advantages of ignorance, while they show by their conduct that to exter- 
minate it from the whole sphere of their own influence is the first purpose 
of their heart. 

VI. 

No speculative opinions ever remain merely speculative, but always at 
last produce some practical efPect on a man's conduct : and he who dallies 
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with false theories will one day find that they have bound him with fetters 
that he cannot break : he will have to say — 

Is *t possible ? 
Is 't so? I can no longer what I would I 
No longer draw back at my liking I I 
Must do the deed because I thought of it, 
And fed this heart here with a dream ! 

It was not 

My serious meaning, it was ne'er resolve, 
I but amused myself with thinking of it. 

Was it criminal 

To fill the air with pretty toys of air ? 

Was not the will kept free ? Beheld I not 

The road of duty close behind me — ^but 

One little step, and once more I was in it ! 

Where am I ? Whither have I been transported ? 

No road, no track behind me, but a wall, 

Impenetrable, insurmountable, 

Rises obedient to the spells I muttered 

And meant not — my own doings tower behind me.* 

VII. 

Ill does it become Englishmen and Churchmen — * Grod's Englishmen,* as 
Milton calls us — ^to keep terms with the prince of darkness, and ask aid of 
him to protect us and our country from its social evils: — we are the 
servants of the Lord of Light, and bound to believe that only in Wisdom 
and Knowledge can the stability of our time be found. 

Edw. Strachet. 



A PLAN FOR AN IRISH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

In a Letter to a FHend. 

[The following letter, which has been for some time in private circulation, we are 
glad to insert entire, wishing to give as much publicity as possible to so promising a 
scheme. — Ed.] 

My dear Friend, — In sending you the Prospectus of the plan for our Irish School, 
I send you also a more detailed account of it, which you will naturally require, before 
you will like to give us your support. 

When we consider the importance of bringing the Word of God before all men in 
their native languages, in which alone they are likely to receive it with readiness and 
intelligence — and when it is remembered, that there are at least half a million of the 
population of Ireland, who understand little but Irish, this alone might be sufficient 
to prove the necessity of providing for them an Irish-speaking Ministry, in which the 
Church is now so deficient, that it has been asserted that there are not more thaa 
ten clergymen in the whole country now capable of preaching, or even of performing 
the Service, in Irish. 



* Coleridge's Schiller's WaUemtem, 
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The following Table is extnu:ted from Mr. Anderson's Sketches of the Native Irish 
(2nd edit. p. 223), and will give a general view of the extent to which Irish is spoken: 



COUNTY. 



Louth . . 

Meath . . 

Dublin . . 

Wicklow . 

Wexford . 
Kilkenny 

Carlow . . 

Kildare . . 

Queen's . . 

King's . . 
Westmeath . 

Longford . 

Antrim . . 

Down . . 

Armagh , . 

Tyrone . . 

Derry . . 

Donegal . . 

Fermanagh . 

Cavan . . 

Monaghan . 

Leitrim . . 

Sligo. . . 
Roscommon 

Mayo . . 

Galway . . 

Clare . . 
Limerick 

Kerry . . 

Cork . . 

Waterford . 

Tippcrary . 



PERSONS SPEAKING THE 



English Language. 



50,506 

45,481 

314,462 

94,944 

128,104 

68,576 

74,511 

84,913 

95,911 

93,536 

36,805 

53,785 

206,533 

232,436 

149,044 

120,861 

166,173 

106,401 

112,283 

83,604 

74,870 

8,913 

10,444 

14,909 

20,936 

49,889 

44,589 

105,851 

46,323 

235,610 

56,072 

74,334 



Irish Language. 



3,061,610 



50,505 

113,702 

21,430 

15,823 

42,702 

113,370 

22,559 

14,152 

38,364 

37,552 

92,014 

53,785 

56,327 

92,974 

56,406 

141,869 

27,696 

141,869 

18,714 

111,472 

99,827 

115,872 

135,785 

193,820 

272,176 

287,485 

163,500 

171,626 

169,862 

494,834 

100,449 

272,572 



TOTAL. 



3,740,217 



101,011 
159,182 
335.892 
110,767 
170,806 
181,946 
97,070 
99,065 
134,275 
131,088 
128,819 
107,570 
262,860 
325,410 
205,450 
261,865 
193,869 
248,270 
130.997 
195,076 
174,697 
124.785 
146,229 
208,729 
293,112 
337.374 
208,089 
277,477 
216,185 
730,444 
156,521 
346,896 



6,801,827 



The extraordinary power of this language oiver the minds of the people would be 
incredible except from experience, and can only be compared to a charm. It is asso- 
ciated with all their best sympathies. It is a secret bond which binds them together, 
and by which they communicate privately in the face of their landlords, whom they 
are too often led to regard to this day as enemies and invaders. And their strong 
religious feelings are brought in to increase its influence, by instilling into them the 
belief, that Irish is a holy language, which evil beings cannot speak,and that the Irish 
Bible is true, while the English has been corrupted by the Lutherans. Thus an Eng- 
lish Bible they will willingly surrender to their priest ; an Irish they will never give 
up. I need not say that Bishop Bedell and many other of the greatest ornaments of 
the Irish Church, aware of these facts, have from time to time made efforts to raise 
up an Irish-speaking Ministry, and to circulate the Scriptures and the Pj^yer Book 
in Irish. This work is now carried on to a considerable extent, and so far, at least, 
as it awakens the minds of the people to the errors of Romanism, with considerable 
success, by the Irish Society. But it is evident, that the more sensible the peasantry 
become of the evils of their present system, the more necessary it will be to provide 
them with regular instruction under the ministration of the Church. This necessity 
is already visible : whole districts at this time might be named in Ireland, where con- 
gregations might immediately be formed of converts from Romanism, if Irish-speak- 
ing clergy could be found for them. 

p2 
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And if the operations of the Irish Society, aided as they are in opening the eyes of 
the people by the bad and violent conduct of the priests, be continued without pro- 
viding for the Church an Irish- speaking Ministry to receive the converts, and to pre- 
serve them in the Church, Romanism may, indeed, for a time be weakened, but it 
will be by the introduction of Dissent in some other form. 

But the familiar and colloquial use of a language, especially of one spoken only by 
the lower orders, cannot be acquired without considerable practice, and at an early 
age. And, therefore, instead of confining our attention to a plan like one formed by 
the late Archbishop of Tuam for promoting the study of Irish at the University, we 
have thought it necessary to provide also for its being taught to boys at School ; and 
in the want of existing institutions to found one especially for the purpose, with the 
hope of connecting with it other remedial plans, needed in the present state of the 
Irish Church, equally with the Irish-speaking Ministry. Of course, if a school is to 
be established, every thing should be done to make the education in it as perfect as 
possible. And we certainlycontemplate exerting ourselves to place our own in every 
point on a footing with the first classical institution of the kind, so that it may be fit 
not only for boys who propose to devote themselves to the Ministry, but for the sons 
of the gentry generally ; for whom, if they are to possess a proper influence with the 
people, the knowledge of Irish is also very desirable. 

And instead of excluding the influence of English improvement and English litera- 
ture, few things will so tend to promote it as gaining the hearts of the peasantry, 
and opening their minds to further inquiries by the use of Irish. This has been 
proved by experience in the case of the Gaelic. 

We could not contemplate an Institution of this kind so immediately connected 
with the Church, without defining at once the authority under which it was to be 
founded and governed. And we resolved, in conformity with the usual plan observed 
in the foundation of our best English Grammar Schools, to place it strictly under its 
proper Ecclesiastical Superior. The Bishop of the diocese, wherever the School is 
placed, will, of course, exercise his authority as Ordinary over it. But as the plan 
seemed likely to benefit the whole Irish Church, we thought we could not do better 
than apply to the Primate of all Ireland at once, and request him to take our own 
body under his immediate superintendence and controul, while we were forming the 
Institution ; and his Grace has entered into our object with the warmest interest. 

With respect to ourselves, we desired to avoid the serious inconveniences attend- 
ing the operations of large and heterogeneous Societies ; and the more so, because if 
other parts of our plan are carried out, they will require to be watched over with 
constant care, and managed with much consistency and delicacy. We resolved, 
therefore, that the number of the immediate Directors should be as limited as pos- 
sible, embracing no more than are necessary for the adequate superintendence of the 
Institution, and confined to personal friends, who could communicate frequently to- 
gether, place confidence in each other, and therefore act with more decision and 
firmness in difficult circumstances. Our object, in fact, is to place ourselves, as a 
body, as much as possible in the position of the individual founders of our ancient 
schools and colleges ; who took some time to organize and mature their Institutions 
under their own eye, and with the assistance of episcopal advice ; and when the 
institutions were able to stand alone, secured to them a proper degree of independ- 
ence, and left them finally under the visitation of the Church. The chief difference 
is, that to carry out our own plan fully, we shall require large pecuniary aid ; and 
therefore must take care to provide a security that the funds entrusted to us are 
properly applied. This we have done, by consulting with the Primate on the best 
mode of investing them from time to time, and of auditing our accounts. 

I come now to a feature in our plan, on which the importance and success of the 
whole seem mainly to depend. 

It is a great defect in our present system of education, even within our best 
schools, that it is carried on by one Head Master, possessed generally of a consider- 
able income, while the Ushers and Tutors are not permanently attached to the 
schools, and have very small salaries ; and therefore it cannot be expected that the 
greatest talents and energies should be devoted to the work. We are strongly im- 
pressed with the idea of uniting all those who are to be associated in instruction in 
something like a collegiate body ; giving them a common table, a common interest in 
the Institution ; and placing them under a Warden or Head Master, very much as 
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the Fellows engaged in tuition stand in the Colleges of our Universities. There is 
no reason why a collegiate arrangement, which is found so useful in the education of 
young men, should not be extended to the education of boys. And we hoped by 
this to give a greater degree of respectability to the Institution ; to secure a higher 
class of men to conduct it ; to provide for its permanence ; to save considerable ex- 
pense, by making the numerous advantages of such an establishment a remuneration 
for services in the place of money ; in this way to economize our funds, and enable 
ourselves to reduce the expenses of education ; to ensure a greater number of teach- 
ers, and a better division of labour ; and to engage permanently the interest of a 
large number of persons in the prosperity and improvement of the Establishment. 
And there are many circumstances in the present state of Ireland which render such 
a plan not only more feasible than elsewhere, but more necessary. Undoubtedly, the 
information of such a body will be difficult, and require time, and careful superin- 
tendence at first. But what it is worth while to do, it is worth while to do well. 
And having before us the example of the mode in which our old collegiate schools, 
such as Eton and Winchester, were originally erected, and adhering steadily to those 
principles, which experience in other cases has shown to be sound, we do not despair 
of forming it by degrees, as our students and our funds increase. 

This collegiate form then enabled us to take in another important feature in our plan. 
To obtain a facility in the use of a language, particularly in one, which in the present day 
is only spoken, persons must at an early age be in the habit of mixing and conversing 
with those who speak it. Mere composition and grammatical knowledge are not suf- 
ficient to give a clergyman in Ireland that command of the Irish language, and, as 
connected with it, that knowledge of the peculiar habits and tone of mind of the 
people, which are necessary in order to gain free access to their thoughts. We hope, 
indeed, to be able to found our School in the neighbourhood of an Irish-speaking 
district. But even then it may be objectionable to allow boys to communicate with 
the peasantry with the freedom which would be required to form an intimate acquaint- 
ance with'the language. And we resolved therefore to bring within our own Institu- 
tion, and under our own eye, a sufficient number of persons speaking Irish, whom we 
might employ not only as servants, masons, carpenters, and labourers, but in those 
subordinate offices which are usually attached to schools. 

The necessity of creating and employing such a body of men in our Institution 
suggested another idea. It is an obvious and solemn duty imperative on all persons 
who employ servants and labourers, but particularly on bodies connected with the 
Church, to provide for them a sound religious instruction, and not abandon them, as 
b too often the case, to themselves, as if we had only to receive and pay their ser- 
vices, without thinking of their minds and souls. We resolved, therefore, from the 
first, that we would place all the labourers and servants, whom we employed, under a 
regular course of religious instruction, comprising daily prayers, the reading of the 
Scriptures, and such a clerical superintendence, as any clergyman would wish to see 
established in his own parish, or among his own dependents. 

We thought it possible to secure sufficient time for these purposes, without inter- 
fering with the hours of necessary labour. We wished to attempt a system, which, 
if successful, might be imitated by manufacturers and others, who desire not to lose 
sight of the glory of God and the salvation of men, while employing their fellow- 
creatures for the accumulation of wealth. And we found many things in our exist- 
ing collegiate establishments which seemed to recognize such a plan as a natural part 
of them. Had this been thought of in England, the conduct and state of our manu- 
facturing poor would have been very different from what it is at present. But in 
Ireland there are peculiar reasons for attempting it. The poorer members of the 
Church of Ireland require great instruction and discipline, to secure them from the 
difficulties to which they are exposed by the artifices of Romanism on the one hand, 
and by the natural temptation to run into opposite excesses on the other. The Irish 
also are a peculiarly quick and intelligent people, fond of reading, and delighting in 
receiving instruction (I had almost said in going to school), even at an advanced age. 
It would too often be a labour and a task to an English peasant, if he were compelled 
to sit dowa, either before or after his labour, and to receive lessons in reading his 
Bible, but this to the Irish is a luxury and relaxation. Their natural devotional habits 
all fall in with frequent public prayers, and religious instruction, such as the Church 
of England wishes to provide for all her members. And we felt that we might then 
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hope to exert a salutary influence over them in other respects^ and to introduce 
among them those habits of neatness, order, sobriety, and steady industry, which are 
so necessary for the improvement of Ireland It is clear, that without these the 
lower order of Irish will remain, as they are now, improvident, the creatures of im- 
pulses, and subject to all the alternations of famine and distress. And these habits 
cannot be inculcated except by persons who have a command over their minds. And 
this command can scarcely be obtained except through the medium of religious influ- 
ence. And sufficient religious influence cannot well be created, except by the pre- 
sence and continual action of a body of clergymen, and others devoting themselves to 
religion and religious education. We should wish in every branch of labour in which 
they were employed to provide for them the best models, books, and instruction ; to 
teach those who had families to improve their cabins ; to find proper employment for 
their wives and children ; to introduce among them such little domestic manufac- 
tures as might exercise their industry, and contribute to their comfort, without 
taking them from their own fireside, or leading to the usual vices of a manufacturing 
population. 

It was this obvious duty of endeavouring to educate and improve the servants and 
workmen whom we employed, that led us to another idea. There is at present a 
great want among the poorer classes in Ireland, of members of our Church, not 
merely opposed to the errors of Romanism, but imbued with vital religious princi- 
ples, and with an accurate knowledge of the doctrines of their own communion. And 
we thought that if we trained up our own people, as we propose to do, it would be 
easy afterwards to provide various situations for them, in the estates and houses of 
the resident gentry of Ireland. 

. In these situations, besides their value as persons in whom their employers might 
confide, we thought that they would prove of great assistance to the Church by exhi- 
biting to their unhappy countrymen in their own rank of life, who are now suffering 
under the delusions of Romanism, the true principles and character of our Church 
exemplified in their own conduct. Conversion, it is found, is generally wrought by 
influence of this kind, by the imperceptible working of example, by private conversa- 
tion, and by habits of daily intercourse. The clergy cannot gain access to the pea- 
santry at all hours, nor can the peasantry see enough of the clergy, as persons placed 
above them, to enter thoroughly into the spirit of their conduct. Too many of the 
Romish priests also have studiously instilled into the people a contempt and detesta- 
tion of our Church, by misrepresenting its principles, charging it with the worst 
crimes and errors, and loading it with calumnies. And nothing will so effectually 
remove these prejudices, as for the poor to see among themselves, and in their own 
rank of life, members of the Church, taught steadily to disdiarge their duty, and 
acting up to the true principles of their own communion. 

Although personal piety and practical religion must be the chief objects in such an 
education as is here proposed, the position of the members of our Church in the 
midst of Romanists, who are employing every engine in their power to gain converts, 
will render it necessary to give them instruction in her distinctive doctrines, and even 
in those controversial questions, which in Ireland are continually forced upon them. 
The Romish Church has not neglected these means of spreading her errors ; and even 
among the poorest classes there is often found a degree of information on such sub- 
jects, which will require equal information to counteract its influence. 

And thus if the Bishops of the Church should wish to create any office analogous 
to that of Readers or Catechists, or other subordinate teachers, a body of men may 
be found ready provided with elementary knowledge, and capable of being further 
prepared for such a work, and employed in parishes as assistants to the clergymen, 
while they are at the same time able to maintain themselves by their own labour. 

The creation, indeed, of such an office is a question into which it is not for us to 
intrude. It rests wholly with the Bishops. But whether or not this use might be 
made of our Institution, we hope to make it the means of raising up good and well 
instructed men, who, wherever they were placed, might, in their private capacities, 
as fathers, friends, and neighbours, set truth before the minds of then: associates by 
the holiness, reasonahleness, and consistency of their own religious belief and prac- 
tice. 

As the education of these men would require several clergymen to superintend and 
conduct it effectually, we propose to extend the collegiate body, so as to provide 
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ample machinery for the management of the whole Institution. Some members 
would be engaged in tuition, and others, as it were, in parochial duties. 

We have not overloaded the importance of procuring a certain quantity of land. 
Economy as well as other considerations, would induce us to desire this. We might 
then hope, with the assistance of the influence derived from religious training, to 
introduce improvement, not only in the agriculture, but also in the general habits of 
the Irish peasantry : for, without religious influence, it is impossible to conquer the 
indolence, prejudices, and inveterate habits, which now interfere with this great 
object. 

I need not repeat, that we shall require considerable funds. We hope that ulti- 
mately the Institution will support itself, but we cannot make ourselves responsible 
for the maintenance of so many persons, or expect to carry out the plan fully with- 
out having a large Capital, in addition to an annual income. The capital we propose 
to leave as far as possible untouched in the hands of proper trustees, so as to secure 
it to the Church, to which it is given, and to enable the Institution to recover from 
such reverses and convulsions as past experience may lead us to anticipate in Ireland . 
The income must be raised by annual subscriptions, and it is by obtaining these, and 
by using your influence to interest members of the Church in our success, that you 
will do us great service. 

This is the general outline of our plan. New ideas may develope themselves as we 
proceed, and modifications be suggested by experience. But the cordial approbation 
which it has received from persons of the greatest experience and authority, assures 
us that there is nothing impracticable in it ; as there is nothing which does not seem 
obviously called for by the present circumstances of Ireland and of the Irish Church. 
It is for that Church that we are humbly working, as the only real pacificator and 
healer of the wounds of that unhappy country. And every step which she makes 
in her work will be felt, we are convinced, not only in England, but throughout the 
whole empire, over which Romanism is now spreading her emissaries in every direc- 
tion from that centre. Of Englishmen, indeed, the first duties may seem to lie 
nearer home ; but it was by England that Romanism was first introduced into Ireland, 
and on the most mature reflection it appears, that there is nothing which more imme- 
diately affects the interests of England, both spiritual and temporal, than the state of 
Ireland ; and no point, therefore, to which we should sooner direct our attention and 
our aid. With these views we cannot but take the deepest interest in the plan. 
Whether it succeed or not, depends on a blessing from above. But it will be some- 
thing to have attempted it ; and attempted it upon principles of obedience to right- 
ful authorities, and after models which have already been tried and proved to be good. 

Believe me, my dear friend, very sincerely yours, 

W. S. 



j^otue of ^oo&. 



The National School Expositor, By Francis Mason. (Martin, 44, 
Upper York-street: London.) 

Sir, — I herewith enclose to you a little book, which, if you think 
worthy of friendly notice in the English Journal of Education, you 
would oblige me by making the clergy, who are so much interested in 
Church Schools, acquainted with its existence. The author of it is 
Mr. Francis Mason, who is a National schoolmaster at South Shields, in 
the diocese of Durham, and also a valuable and truly indefatigable 
member of the Church, It would be well if all our schoolmasters had 
the same clear views of the Church and her doctrines, which the author 
of this little publication appears to possess. That you may the more 
readily form some judgment of its merits, I shall refer you to his at- 
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tempt in the explanation of the following terms, viz.: — " One Catholic 
Apostolic Church/* "Baptism/' "Bishop/' "Chant/' "Christened/' 
"Communion of Saints/' "Elect people of God/' "The Faithful/' 
" Font/' " Heaven/' " Paradise/' " Sabhath day/' " Sunday/' " Self- 
will/' " Spiritual Pastors/' " Tithes/' &c. How well would it be for 
the rising children in our schools, through the means of such a little 
manual as this, to receive something like clear views of these important 
subjects, and thereby become intelligently as well as affectionately at- 
tached to the Church, whose baptized and nursed children they are. 

Perhaps in addition to this communication you will be good enough 
to call the attention of the clergy and school-teachers, in a short notice 
of your own, to this unpretending but useful little work. If, by way 
of sample, you could give to the public two or three of the author's 
attempts to explain some of the terms to which I have alluded, you 
will confer a favour upon all parties concerned in the business of Church 
instruction, John Armstrong 

Vicar of Wallsend, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

*^* The Editor has looked over this little book with some care, and 
is greatly obliged to his correspondent for having forwarded him a copy. 
The want of some cheap manual of this sort has long been a subject 
of complaint, and the present attempt to supply this want seems in 
every way deserving of encouragement. Seventeen shillings could not 
easily be better spent than in circulating 100 copies in a large parish ; 
not but that the poorest child, in the first class of any of our schools, 
would be glad enough to give threepence for one. It is feared, that 
comparatively few of our teachers and school managers are yet fully 
awake to the importance of grounding children well in the meaning of 
words. They forget, that language is the instrument as well as index 
of thought, and that he who gives a child a good word, and fastens a 
meaning to it, does something towards helping him to good principles. 

The following is a fair sample of the book : — ^ 

One Catholic and Apostolic Churchf the communion of the faithful throughoat the 
world, who believe and obey the doctrines of the Gospel, and live upon its holy 
sacraments, administered by an apostolically authorized ministry, having bishops, the 
successors of the apostles, for its rulers. 

Bishop, overseer of the flock of God, one of the higher order of the clergy, who 
has the charge over a diocese ; one of the successors of the apostles. 

Communion of Saints, that holy and spiritual fellowship, which true Christians, 
both living and departed, have with the Lord Jesus Christ, their head, and with one 
another. 

The Faithful, all the true members of the Catholic Church, who live agreeably to 
V the vows and promises of their baptism, and adhere steadfastly to the faith once 
delivered to the saints. 

Sunday, the first day of the week, the Lord's day, or weekly festival, on which the 
Christian Church commemorates her Lord's resurrection 

Self-will, following the devices and desires of our own hearts, doing that which is 
right in our own eyes, and despising or neglecting the will of God. 

Spiritual Pastors, God's duly appointed ministers of the One Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church, comprehending Bishops, Priests or Presbyters, and Deacons. 

Tithes, the tenth part of all property, reserved by Grod to Himself, to be dedicated 
to the keeping up of liis worship and service in the world, in a manner suitable to His 
honour and glory. 
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IRELAND, 

PETITION FBOM THE LORD PRIMATE AND THE CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF 

ARMAGH. 

To the Hon, the Commons of the United Kingdom in Parliament assembled. 

'* The petition of the Lord Primate and the undersigned clergy of the 
diocese of Armagh 

" Humbly showeth, that the clergy of this diocese have frequently laid before 
your Hon. House a statement of their just and reasonable objections against 
the system of national education, in support of which the funds granted by 
Parliament are exclusively applied. 

" That your petitioners beg leave again to represent that no assistance out of 
these funds is afforded to the numerous, respectable, and useful schools under 
the superintendence of the prelates and clergy of the Established Church which 
are connected with the Church Education Society, there being 1,360 schools in 
connexion with that society, containing 83,198 children who receive therein a 
sound moral, religious, and literary education. 

" That from these valuable schools, which are open to children of every per- 
suasion, aid is withheld solely because the Word of God is taught as a necessary 
part of the instruction given to all the pupils who resort to them. 

" That your petitioners, being Protestant Clergymen, feel it to be unjust and 
oppressive that they should be required, as a condition of receiving assistance 
for the schools under their superintendence, to enforce and carry into effect 
therein the discipline of the Church of Bome, which places a restriction on the 
reading of the Sacred Scriptures. 

" That your petitioners, being Ministers of the Established Church of this 
country, have considered themselves bound to conduct the schools under their 
care in conformity with the principles of that Church ; and they feel aggrieved 
in being revised assistance unless they give up the maintenance of those prin- 
ciples in their parish schools. 

'' That whereas the Scriptures are read by all the children in the schools of 
the National Society of England, and in those of the British and Foreign 
School Society, to which grants are made by Parliament ; and whereas it is 
intended, as your petitioners have heard, that the Scriptures shall be read in 
all the schools about to be established in Factories by the bounty of the Legis- 
lature, it appears to your petitioners to be inconsistent and un£ur towards them 
that the reading of mat sacred volume is made the ground of revising aid to 
the schools of Sie Church Education Society. 

'* That the national system established in Ireland has notoriously failed in 
effecting united education, which was the object for which it was designed — 
an admixture of children of various persuasions being but rarely found in the 
national schools; while the schools of the Church Education Society, so far 
from being of an exclusive character, have succeeded to a considerable extent 
in bringing together the children of different creeds — there being on their rolls 
24,000 Roman Catholics, and 7,900 Protestant Dissenters. 

" That your petitioners are further required, as a condition of obtaining as- 
sistance out of the funds granted by Parliament, to place their schools under 
the control of a board of commissioners in which they can feel no confidence, 
and which, from its very constitution, is precluded attending to the interests of 
religion in the establishment and maintenance of schools. To a board thus 
constituted your petitioners cannot commit the control of their schools, which 
have been established with the design of rendering the acquirement of literary 
knowledge altogether subservient to the advancement of religion. 

" That your petitioners pray your Hon. House to devise means for removing 
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the objectionable restrictions thus placed on the distribution of the aid annually 
granted for education in Ireland, so as to afford assistance to the schools of the 
Church Education Society." 

Attempt to sbcurb a cobrbspondbncb bbtwbbn thb pbofbsso- 

BIAL JLECTURES AND UNIVBBSITT EXAMINATIONS AT CAMBRIDGE. 

The Syndicate appointed ** To consider whether it is desirable to take any 
measures, and i£ so, what, to secure a correspondence between the Ma- 
thematical and Classical examinations of the uniyersihr, and the Mathe- 
matical and Classical lectures of the uniyersity Proressors,*' report as 
follow : — 

The Syndicate conceive it to be desirable that the Students in general, and 
especially those who have the greatest ability and industry, should be encou- 
raged to attend such lectures of the university Professors as refer to the 
subjects of their studies ; and that with this view, there should be a corres- 
pondence between the exanunations of the university and the lectures of 
the Professors. 

The Syndicate are informed, and believe, that such a correspondence al- 
ready exists to a great extent. But in order further to facilitate and promote 
this correspondence, as regards mathematical subjects, they recommend that 
the Examiners for the Smith's prizes be requested to confer with the Mode- 
rators and Examiners for mathematical honours of the present and the two 
preceding years ; and, in conjunction with them, to draw up and lay before 
the Vice- Chancellor, to be by him published to the university before the 
division of the ensuing Easter term, a statement describing the portions of 
mathematics and natural philosophy to which, in their judgment, the exa- 
minations of questionists, candidates for mathematical honours, ought to 
extend, and to which they ought to be confined : that, in like manner, in 
the year 1846, the Examiners for the Smith's prizes for the time being, be 
requested to confer wiUi the Moderators and Examiners of that and the two 
preceding years, and, in conjunction with them, to draw up and lay before 
the Vice- Chancellor a like statement, to be by him published before the di- 
vision of the Easter term in that year : and that the advisableness of further 
continuing the drawing up and publishing such triennial statements be then 
submitted to the consideration of the Senate. 

The Syndicate trust that the statements thus published will be taken as 
guides by the Moderators and Examiners of the questionists for the time 
being, in proposing their questions to candidates for honours ; and since 
there are, among the Examiners for the Smith's prizes, three Professors con- 
cerned with mathematical subjects, the Syndicate conceive that the publica- 
tion of such statements will tend to facilitate a correspondence between the 
mathematical lectures of the university Professors, and the mathematical 
examinations of the university. 

The Syndicate conceive that no measures are needed to secure a corres- 
pondence between the classical lectures of the university Professors, and 
the classical examinations of the university. 

W. Whewell, Vice- Chancellor. 



W. French, 
Gilbert Ainslie, 
John Graham, 
George Peacock, 
J. Hymers, 
J. Scholefield, 



J. Challis, 
W. Hopkins, 
H. Philpott, 
George Phillips, 
C. Merivale, 
A. Thurtell. 



♦** A Grace to carry into effect the above recommendations was rejected on being read in the 
Non-Regent (or Black Hood) House ; the numbers being, on a division, Non-Placei, 37, 
Placet 19. 
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MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Thursday, April 6. 

ATTORNEY-GENEBAL V. THE EABL OF STAMFOIID. 

The Lord Chancellor delirered judgment in t^is case, which, he said, was one 
of great interest, as relating to the subject of education and the welfare of the 
Manchester School, which had afforded the means of training up many eminent 
men. His lordship first disposed of the objection to the jurisdiction of the 
Court, that an order having been obtained under Sir S. Romilly's act, the appeal 
lay only to the House of Lords. The Court would always interpose where an 
abuse existed, and here the Attorney-General had taken no part, and he must 
have an opportunity to attend the Master, and so far Lord Cottenham's order 
must be affirmed. His Lordship also agreed with his learned predecessor, in 
thinking that children of the most tender years must be admitted, the original 
foundation directing them to be taught ^ their ABC." The Lord Chancellor 
said he also agreed with Lord Cottenham, that the trustees must be chosen firom 
Manchest^ alone, the original statutes enjoining that they should be ''12 honest 
gentlemen and persons within the parish of Manchester." It was true, that a 
long practice had prevailed the other way, but the words were strict, and must 
be so construed. No objection was made to the master taking boarders, so that 
it was unnecessary to remark on that subject But by the order now appealed 
against, they were deprived of the benefit of the exhibitions to the university, 
a very probable motive for their being placed at this school, and it was a pro- 
hibition which defeated the object of idlowing boarders to be taken at all. It 
was clear that no partiality was shown in selecting the candidates, and the 
feoffees had the power to alter the ordinances expressly conferred upon them by 
the founder of the school. This part of Lord Cottenham's order must, there- 
fore, be omitted, and the Master must inquire on what conditions boarders ought 
to be received. His Lordship said, it had been argued that the education at mis 
school ought to be entirely of a commercial ilature ; but it would be lamentable 
indeed to arrive at such a conclusion. The tendency of classical literature was 
to soften and humanize the minds of men, and establishments like that under 
consideration afforded opportunities to the humbler classes, by the exercise of 
diligence, activity, and intelligence, to force their way to the highest stations in 
life, and thus to bind together, by the closest ties, all the various ranks and 
orders of society. 



TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE ENGLISH JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

My dear Sir, — I am induced to write to you, in the hope of hearing in reply, 
that there will be au article in the forthcoming Journal for May, on the pro- 
posed Government measure for the Education of Children in the Manufacturing 
Districts. Whilst I hail with pleasure any movement in that direction, I can- 
not but lament that one of the points chiefly dwelt upon in Lord Ashley's admi- 
rable speech will scarcely be affected at all by it. I mean the physical degrada- 
tion of the population in those places. 

Had I not been an eye-witness of what might be done to remedy this in 
other countries, I might, indeed, with many persons with whom I have con- 
versed, have doubted whether it were possible to devise any plan which might 
directly meet it. But without repeating what I have before said on the subject. 
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I would refer to the short article on the schools in Tuscany*, to prove that both 
the bodily health and due mental discipline of children of even the most de- 
graded parents, may be promoted, and I might say ensured, at a very little 
comparative expense to the country ; and I do not hesitate to lay it down as an 
axiom, tiiat if you can undertake to carry on the regular instruction of a child, 
from the age of two to that of eight years old, provided his bodily health be at- 
tended to at the same time, you may instil almost any principles, and form any 
habits you please. 

Now, my dear Sir, if thos^ who have tiie power would establish Infant 
Asylums, or Schools (as I suppose they would be called), in the manufacturing 
towns, and would promise to give to each child, between the age of two and 
eight years, who was sent at the proper hour, and tolerably clean in person and 
dress, a good substantial mid-day meal of soup, thickened with rice, barley, or 
other farinaceous food, I believe there are but few parents who would not take 
advantage of the opportunity offered : for even those most indifferent to the 
education of their children would be able to appreciate the assistance afforded 
them in providing food and superintendence for their littie ones during working 
hours ; the necessity of sending them to and from school between the hours of 
twelve and two, or of preparing a separate meal for them being thus done away 
with : and even to the most degraded the improvement of his chold in health and 
virtue, could not but be satis&tory, when that improvement was ensured by a 
plan which, at the same time, saved him both nrom inconvenience and ex- 
pense. 

Other advantages might be shown, as connected with the Tuscan plan, if 
adopted in this country ; such as the doing away in a great measure with tiie 
objections urged by some against tiie present Government measure, as to the 
religious tenets to be taught at tiie schools to be established ; for though we 
should teach upon the plan I have suggested, the principles of Christianity, I 
think it would be difficult permanentiy to impress the minds of very littie chil- 
dren with particular views of discipline. It would be for more advanced schools, 
or for Sunday schools, to complete this part of their religious education ; but I 
have already trespassed more tiian sufficientiy on your time, and in the hope of 
a favourable reply, conclude from, my dear Sir, 

FaithfrQly yours, 

T. L. WOLLEY. 

[Our Correspondent's letter has been received but just in time for insertion.] 

—Ed. 
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Return of the Sums Expended for Education in each County in 


England and Wales, 


ENGLAND. 










£ a. d. 






£ t. 


d. 


Durham 


• • • 


1,969 


Bedford 




4S8 10 





Essex 


• • • 


1,616 


Berks 




719 





Glocester 


«• • 


2,120 10 


Bucks 




548 





Hants 


• • • 


2,079 10 


Cambridge ... 




1,110 





Hereford 


■ • • 


593 


Chester 




2,446 





Hertford 


• • • 


854 10 


Cornwall 




1,243 





Huntingdon ... 


• •• 


532 


Cumberland ... 




410 10 





Kent 


• •• 


2,313 10 


Derby 




1,822 





Lancaster 


• •• 


11,694 10 


Devon 




1,601 





Leicester 


• • • 


760 


Dorset 




922 





Lincoln 


• • • 


1,424 



* See our Number for February. 
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IJ 


sy 






£ 


s, d. 






£ 


t. 


d. 


Middlesex 




10,366 





Chester 


• • • 


2,500 








Norfolk 




1,936 


7 


Surrey 


• • * 


1,000 








Northampton 




508 


10 












Northumberland 




573 







WALES. 








Nottingham ... 




790 


10 


Anglesey 


• • • 


68 








Oxford 




218 





Brecon 


• • • 


77 








Salop 




886 





Cardigan 


• a • 


100 








Somerset 




2,093 





Carnarvon ... 


• •• 


573 


10 





Stafford 




3,071 


10 


Denbigh 


• • • 


302 








Suffolk 




1,681 


10 


Flint 


• »• 


566 








Surrey 




2,856 





Glamorgan ... 


• • • 


404 








Sussex 




1,541 


5 


Merioneth 


• a • 


109 








Warwich 




3,767 





Monmouth ... 


• • • 


724 








Westmoreland 




281 


10 


Montgomery .. 


• • • 


190 








Wilts 




1,881 


10 


Pembroke 


• • • 


200 








Worcester ... 




566 


10 


Radnor .^. 


• • • 


100 








York ... ... 7,534 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


10 


J. P. 


Ray Shuttlkworth. 




Middlesex ... 


• •• 


10,000 
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National Society. — ^The General An- 
nual Meeting will take place on Wednes- 
day the 17th of May, at the Central 
School Sanctuary, Westminster. The 
examination of the children will com- 
mence at 1 2 o'clock, and the report of 
the society's proceedings during the past 
year will be read at two o'clock pre- 
cisely : his Grace tlie Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the chair. 

The Annual Meeting of the Treasurers 
and Secretaries of Diocesan and District 
Boards will be held at the Society's office 
at one o'clock on Tuesday the 16th of 
May. 

Church Education Society for Ireland. 
— ^At a recent meeting of the committee, 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Clogher in the 
chair — the death of Mr. Lewis Mills, one 
of the Society's inspectors, being an- 
nounced, it was Resolved, — ^That this 
committee have received with feelings of 
the most profound regret, the intelli- 
gence of the decease of the excellent and 
indefatigable inspector of schools of this 
Society, Mr. Lewis Mills, and desire to 
pay to his memory the melancholy tri- 
bute of putting on record their sense of 
his efficient and faithful services to the 
great cause in which this Society is en- 
gaged. 

Factory Education Bill. — ^At a large 
meeting of the clergy and members of the 



church, held at Manchester on the 18th 
inst., the Very Rev. the Dean in the 
chair, resolutions were unanimously 
passed to this effect :— ** That the meet- 
ing strongly felt the urgent necessity for 
some national measure to secure the 
sound education of the poorer classes of 
the community, and especially of those 
who were employed in the manufacto- 
ries." *' That no such measure would be 
of any advantage, unless the education to 
be insured should be a Christian educa- 
tion, in harmony with the Word of God, 
and in unison with the national church." 
" That without pledging itself to all the 
details of the bill, the meeting looked upon 
it with favour as an honest, earnest at- 
tempt, to meet in some degree the edu- 
cational exigencies of the population, 
without, on the one hand, surrendering 
the rights of the church, or on the other, 
infringing on general freedom of con- 
science, and that a petition in accordance 
with the resolutions be adopted and sent 
to the House of Commons." 

The Factory Bill, — ^A meeting of the 
members of the Huntingdonshire Educa- 
tional Board was held at the Town-hall, 
Huntingdon, on Tuesday week, to consi- 
der the educational clauses of the Factory 
Bill, and to determine whether it was 
desirable to petition the House of Com- 
mons in support of them. The meeting 
was attended by the rural deans and a 
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large and influential body of the clergy ; 
and, after some discussion, a petition was 
resolved upon, and numerously signed. 
It was the general feeling of the meeting 
that the bill as it now stands might be 
adopted by the clergy without any sacri- 
fice of principle, and that it was expedi- 
ent, in consequence of the determined 
opposition made to the educational 
clauses by various parties, to assure the 
Grovemment of their support. 

RijHm Diocesan Board of Ediication,^^ 
At the third half-yearly meeting of the 
Ripon Diocesan Board of Education, a 
report of the proceedings of the Board 
since its establishment having been read 
by the Rev. W. Sinclair, one of the se- 
cretaries, it was resolved, — "That the 
Leeds Church of England Commercial 
School be taken into union as the Ripon 
Diocesan Commercial or Middle School 
at Leeds." "That the Knaresborough 
Endowed School be likewise taken into 
union." The Lord Bishop having alluded 
to the importance of securing the ser- 
vices of organizing masters for the pur- 
pose of modelling and regulating the 
schools in connexion with the Diocesan 
Board, it was resolved — " That a sum not 
exceeding 80/. be granted for the purpose 
of engaging one or more organizing mas- 
ters, as may be found necessary," " That 
the clergy be invited to communicate 
iwith the organizing master appointed by 
the Board, with a view to obtain such 
assistance in modelling and regulating 
their schools in conformity with the rules 
laid down by the National Society for 
this purpose as may be required by the 
incumbent or managers." The Venerable 
Archdeacon Headlam having announced 
the resignation in June next of the Rev. 
Robert Meek, as one of the general secre- 
taries, and also as local secretary for the 
Richmond district ; — ^it was moved by the 
Ven. the Archdeacon, and seconded by 
William Rutson, esq., " That the cordial 
thanks of this meeting be offered to the 
Rev. Robert Meek for the valuable ser- 
vices he has rendered while acting in the 
above capacities." "That the Rev. Chas. 
Dodgson be requested to accept the office 
of one of the general secretaries, and also 
that of secretary for the Richmond dis- 
trict, vacant by the resignation of the 
Rev. Robert Meek." 

Oxford Diocesan Board.— The organi- 
zation has been rendered more complete 
by the formation of a Local Board at 



Henley, under the presidency of the Rev. 
F. K. Leighton, Rural Dean ; the result 
of which has been a material increase of 
subscribers from that district : and the 
Local Board will now proceed to inquire 
into the state of education in the deanery, 
and to invite the clergy to place their 
schools in union. 

Training School at Oa/ord.— At the 
commencement of 1842, twenty pupils 
were receiving instruction at Summer- 
town, of which number fifteen belonged 
to the diocese of Oxford, and five to the 
archdeanery of Bucks. During the last 
year, ten have been admitted, who will 
be at the disposal of the Board for its 
own purposes. Six young men have 
had situations found them by the Com- 
mittee. Two, after a residence of two 
years and a quarter, and one, after a re- 
sidence of a year, were recommended to 
the charge of schools. A fourth, who 
had been two years and a half in the 
school, is engaged as usher in the Dio- 
cesan Commercial School at Cowley. 
Two others, whose course of studies was 
incomplete, have, with the sanction of 
the Committee, been placed in charge of 
schools. This is upon the whole a larger 
number than the Committee can ex- 
pect to send forth in every year ; but it 
may certainly be considered a good au- 
gury for the future, that in what is 
really the first year in which visible re- 
sults could fairly be looked for, the 
Training School should have been able 
to supply so large a number of masters. 
The number of pupils at this time re- 
ceiving instruction is 23 ; and the Com- 
mittee represent that, under the careful 
management of the Principal, the Insti- 
tution appears to be fully answering the 
purposes for which it was established. 

Bath and Wells Diocesan Board. — ^At 
a quarterly meeting held at Wells, the 
Diocesan inspector stated to the Board 
the general results of the inspection of 
Church of England schools during the last 
two years. Reports were presented from 
310 parishes, containing a total return of 
26,221 children receivuig instruction. 
Particular accounts had been obtained of 
the state of education in each school from 
personal inquiry on the spot, for which 
purpose the diocesan inspector had paid 
150 visits of inspection, and the district 
inspectors 228. The total amount of 
annual endowments ascertained is 
£692 168. 6d., and of annual donations 
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andsubscriptioiu;, exclusive of 36 schools 
supported wholly by the parochial clergy, 
£3,500 16s. 4d. The number of new 
sdiool-rooms and premises in contem- 
plation is 47. These statements refer to 
about two-thirds of the diocese* and it is 
hoped that an accurate account of the 
whole diocese will be obtained for the 
next spring meeting of the Board, when 
the period of three years, originally al- 
lowed for the completion of the work will 
have expired. For the further improve- 
ment of schools, a grant was voted in 
part payment of an organizing master for 
the service of the diocese. 

Charter Houte.-^Mr, Edwin Palmer, of 
this School, and now scholar of Balliol 
College, who was a few days since elected 
to the Hertford Scholarship, has also ob- 
tained the scholarship founded by Dean 
Ireland. 

Harrow School. — Gregory and Sayer 
Scholarships.^-The first three candidates 
stood as follows :— 1 , Hon . Percy Smythe ; 
2, Ripley; 3, Grant. There were 19 
other candidates. Mr. Smith was elected 
Neeld Scholar at Christmas last. The 
first of the above scholarships (value 1 00/. 
a year for three years) was founded by 
Mr. R. Gregory ; the second (50 guineas 
for four years), by Mr. J. Sayer, and the 
scholar becomes a member of Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. — ^The 
subscriptions already amount to 23,000/., 
and it is expected 8,000/. more will be 
obtained in 51. subscriptions throughout 
England, to be called the M'Neile Testi- 
monial for the endowment of scholar- 
ships at Oxford and Cambridge, and for 
nominations for the different schools. 

Chritft Ho^a/.— *0n Easter Sunday, 
the boys educated in this ancient founda- 
tion, had their public supper, according 
to custom, in the great hall of the build- 
ing. The sight was one of peculiar in- 
terest, and certainly such as cannot 
be matched in any institution in this 
country, and probably in no part of Eu- 
rope. Shortly before seven o'clock His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
and Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Glocester, entered the hall. They were 
received by the committee of the gover- 
nors, the head-master Dr. Rice, and other 
authorities of the hospital. There were 
also present, the Lord Mayor, the Duke 



of Cleveland, the Marchioness of Down- 
shire, and many other persons of rank 
and influence. The galleries were crowd- 
ed. The company having taken their 
places, the boys sung the 100th Psalm, 
after which the form of prayer, written 
by Compton, Bishop of London, vtbs 
read, and also the lessons of the day from 
the Bible. Grace was then said, and the 
boys sat down to supper at the tables 
arranged along the hall. At the conclu- 
sion grace was said, the hymn for Easter 
sung, and the anthem, written by one of 
the Grecians (Jones), and composed by 
Mr. Glenn, the organist, was chanted. 
At the conclusion of the anthem the 
boys paraded round the room, bowing to 
the company, and then took tiieir depar- 
ture. By half>past eight o'clock the hall 
was cleared and the whole ceremony ter- 
minated. 

Richmond Grammar School, Yorkshire. 
— ^T. K. Brown, Esq., B.A., has been ap- 
pointed second master, on the preferment 
of the Kev. C. Easther to the head mas- 
tership of Kirby Hill Grammar School. 
Mr. Brown is an exhibitor from the Har- 
per school, Bedford, and a scholar of 
Christ's College. He graduated in honors 
in January last, his name appearing in the 
list of wranglers. 

Governesses' Benevolent Institution. — 
This institution has three objects in 
view: — 

1. To afford assistance, privately and 
delicately (as in the Literary Fund), to 
English governesses in temporary dis- 
tress. 

2. When a sufficient sum shall have 
been accumulated, to grant annuities to 
governesses in their old age. 

3. When a sufficient number of names 
shall have been furnished, to open a pro- 
vident fund, by which governesses may, 
by their own subscriptions, secure an- 
nuities for themselves.— Honorary Secre- 
cretary. Rev. D. Laing, M.A., 67, Great 
Portland-street. 

Marine Sodety.-^The anniversary of 
this corporation was held on the 5th of 
April. . It was stated, that 84,000 indi- 
viduals had been provided for at sea by 
this society, and that there were 133 boys 
now on bo€ird the Society's ships receiv- 
ing the benefit of useful instruction as a 
preparation for a sea life, by which means 
they were drawn from the evils of bad 
company, and rendered good and useful 
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subjects. The list of subscriptions 
amounted to £700. Amongst them were, 
from the Queen, £105 ; Queen Dowager, 
£10; Captain Schaw, R.N.,£20; Ad- 
miral Mangan, £10 ; Mr. Wyndham, 
£12, 128. ; Mr. Doxat, £50 ; Mr. J. Cur- 
teis, £12, 12s.; Mr. Canfield, £12, 12s. ; 
East India Company, £105 ; Lord Rom- 
ney, £50 ^ Trinity House, £105. 

Royal Ir^rmaryfor Children, — At the 
27th anniversary festival of this charity. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge in the chair ; it was stated that 
the institution had, since its foundation 
in 1816, conferred the benefits it af- 
forded upon upwards of 160,000 chil- 
dren. The average number admitted 
was about 500 per month, although it 
had no funded or other property what- 
ever, being dependent for its existence 
entirely upon voluntary yearly subscrip- 
tions. All that was possible was done 
with the little fund intrusted to the com- 
mittee, but even that little could not be 
continued beyond the present year with- 
out assistance from the public. We re- 
gret to state that the amount of subscrip- 
uons was not at all commensurate with 
the utility of the charity. 

Libraries in Barracki and Qarrisont, 
— The number of libraries provided 
for the soldiers in barracks and garrisons 
for the sum of £2,000, which has been 
granted for that purpose, is at present 
about 50, averaging about 600 volumes 
each. 

Bequest to the Welch Charity School, 
4rc. — A lady, named Phillips, who died 
lately at Boulogne, has bequeathed the 
sum of £45,000, in equal shares, to the 
four following charities: — St. George's 
Hospital, the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, 
the Blind Asylum, and the Welch Charity 
School, in Gray's Inn Road. The latter 
maintains, clothes, and educates, 200 
children, bom of Welch parents, -having 
no parochial settlement in London. 

Fruits of Industry, — ^The senior wran- 
gler of the present year at Cambridge is 
the son of a former. He received his 
education at a village school, and was 
afterwards placed under the tuition of 
the Rev. Mr. Martin, at Exeter. Even- 
tually he entered St. John's College as a 
sizar, and by strict attention to the du- 
ties imposed on him passed a college 
career of unusual brilliancy. 



Cof^rmation at Malta.'-^ik Tuesday, 
January dl, the Bishop held a public con- 
firmation in the ch^)d of the Grovemor's 
palace, when 270 persons were confirmed. 
Of these a considerable part were officers 
and seamen belonging to the men-of- 
war on the station. It was very grati- 
fying to see the number of adults, who 
embraced the opportunity of receiving 
the sacred rite. Among them were two 
commanders and three lieutenants of the 
Royal Navy, and several non-commis- 
sioned officers of the garrison. The 
Bishop confirmed the whole of the can- 
didates separately, using the prayer 
singly in each case, and the service alto- 
gether was very impressive. The chapel 
was much too small to contain all who 
wished to attend, and was quite crowded 
during the ceremony. 



APPOINTMENTS. 

At a special chapter held at Carlisle, 
the Rev. H. Grough, A M., second master 
of St. Bees, wslr appointed by the dean 
and chapter of Carlisle to the mastership 
of the Grammar School at Carlisle, in the 
room of the Rev. W. Rees, resigned. 

Rev. R. Hancock, late first master of 
the Middle Department of Kingston Col- 
lege, Hull, to the head mastership of the 
Diocesan School, Bristol. 

Rev. Henry Milward, vicar of Paulton, 
Somerset, to be inspector of schools 
within the Chewton district of the 
deanery of Frome. 



DEATHS 

Rev. T. Gibbs, formerly second master 
of the Grammar School, Ashboum, aged 
56. 

Rev. Richard Lewis, master of the 
Grammar School, chaplain to the Honi- 
ton Union, and curate of Monkton, De- 
von, aged 72. 

The Rev. Mr. Richards, for many years 
master of the endowed School at New- 
port, Isle of Wight, aged 67. 

Rev. A. Wharton, forty years master 
of the Grammar School, Yoresbridge, 
Yorkshire. 

At Kendal, the Rev. J. Sampson, in the 
78th year of his age, head master of the 
free school in Kendal, nearly 40 years. 

At Knightwick, Worcestershire, in the 
87th year of her age, Mrs. Jane Pugh, for 
more than 50 years the village school 
mistress. 
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MEANS OF EXCITING DILIGENCE IN STUDY. 

— Stimulos dedit semula virtus ; 

Nee quenquam jam ferre potest Caesarve priorem 

Pompeiusve parem. — Luc an. 

At a period when so just and general an aversion prevails to coercive 
treatment, as connected with education, it is pleasing to reflect, that 
while relinquishing the coarse, and frequently inefficient measures 
adopted by our ancestors, we are so far from being without an adequate 
substitute, as many persons feared, that several of our modern means of 
securing mental exertion, greatly exceed in influence the rigid corporeal 
discipline formerly in use. The chief distinction between the old and 
the new school would seem to be, that the supporters of the former 
acted on the fears, those of the latter on the hopes of their pupils : they 
on the selfish and personal, we on the more generous and elevated prin- 
ciples of our nature ; and these incentives, instead of proving inopera- 
tive, as was confidently predicted by the advocates of severity, have 
been found to excite fully as much diligence, (and from a far superior 
motive), as all the austerities of the ** ancien regime." Instances have 
occurred within the author's experience, wherein these mental stimuli 
have over-acted, and it has been necessary to restrain the inclination tq^ 
study from regard to the physical welfare of the pupil ; an inclination 
originating in, and confirmed by, inducements exclusively addressed to 
the intellect and the heart. A few of the most effective of these will 
form the subject of the present prfper. 

The most obvious and operative of these motives are unquestionably 
the desire of approbation and the dread of disgrace. Hence arises a 
strong argument for maintaining the character of the tutor, and the 
consequent respect of the pupil, at a high standard ; for as praise is only 
valuable in proportion to the esteem which we entertain for the party 
who confers it, this motive will lose much of its efficiency, if not the 
whole, when the preceptor is lightly esteemed. Parents who are anx- 
ious for the progress of their children, might greatly promote the 
desired object, by inculcating a proper deference for those who are in- 
trusted with the weighty responsibility of their education. From a 
deficiency of this principle (one of the most constant and salutary in its 
operation that can actuate a youth), will, from time to time, arise the 
necessity of employing others of a less liberal and elevated character ; 
and again, as during a greater part of the year, the master, more espe- 
cially in boarding-schools, is the source from whence praise or censure 
flows, nothing can be more important than impartiality in their distri- 
bution ; for each will certainly lose its proper value, as a means of 
exciting diligence, if supposed to be awarded by caprice or momentary 
impulse. A master should therefore be guarded and discriminate, even 
in his applause, knowing how soon boys will cease to aspire to that 
which is considered easy of attainment. " Praise,** says an eminent 
writer, ** if employed on every trivial occasion, will soon lose its influ- 
ence by its familiarity ; and if too lavishly bestowed, even where some 
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portion is justly due, no higher degree will remain for ^ctraordinary 
emergencies." 

Hsdf-yeorly, or other periodical testimonials for the inspection of 
friends during the vacations, will be found to aid greatly in securing 
assiduity throughout the other parts of the year. These may be greatly 
simplified, and the trouble of the master much abridged, by a printed 
form, with blanks to be filled up in accordance with circumstances. 

Another powerful incentive to study, which, either from a misappre- 
hension of its nature and effects, or doubts of its moral tendency, it has 
lately become fashionable to decry, is emulation. Upon the current mis- 
conception of this term, a few observations may not be considered a 
digression, when it is remembered that its prevalence is calculated to 
deprive instructors of one of their most useful instruments of moral and 
intellectual training. 

Many good and conscientious people object to this means of arousing 
the slumbering faculties of youth, considering themselves to be admo- 
nished against it, in the scriptural enumeration of vicious motives, 
under the head of " emulations, wrath, strife," &c. ; but surely the 
term will admit of, and even requires, a very different interpretation, 
when taken in connection with other parts of Scripture ; for, in nume- 
rous passages, favourable allusion is made to circumstances which of 
necessity imply competition, as in reference to the Grecian games, 
*' striving for the mastery," and again warning us, ** lest any taie our 
crown." So that, for the most part, we seem to be justified in taking 
the original word ZriXog in its wide and general signification, as Schleus- 
ner defines it, ">ardens et intensum studium tam in bonam quam 
in malam partem ;" equally susceptible of a good as of a bad accepta- 
tion. Indeed, without competition there can be no superiority, and 
therefore no praise ; yet praise is held up as a legitimate object of 
desire, ** if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think on these 
things." 

In some passages, this noble and generous rivalry seems to be indi- 
rectly enjoined ; and the caution is doubtless meant to apply only to 
dishonest or sinister methods of acquiring superiority, and to prevent 
this passion from degenerating into envy : nay, the very principles of 
our common nature, whether in the young or the old, suggest the use 
of emulation as a motive to exertion. The opinion of Quintilian (no 
slight authority in educational matters), is very express on this point. 
" Give me a boy," says he, " whom praise fires and shame rebukes," 
and then proceeds to show the important benefits which a desire in 
youth to surpass others, is commonly found to produce. 

The writer of the present article feels convinced, from many years' 
experience in tuition, that without some such inducement, the exer- 
tions of the young would speedily languish, and if a substitute were 
not provided, would eventually cease. The great object is to keep the 
mind free from envy and jealousy, and from every feeling that might 
prompt to the use of indirect means of attaining the end proposed. 
Emulation and envy appear to hold the same relation to each other, as 
good sense and cunning ; of which the former is a most estimable quality, 
the latter a despicable vice ; the one to be carefully cultivated, the 
other to be rigorously repressed. 
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By emulation, then, as applicable to education, is to be understood 
that noble desire to excel, that aspiration after superior acquisitions, 
which has distinguished most of those remarkable characters who have 
become eminent in any branch of science or literature, and who have 
shed a lustre over their age and country ; not that degraded and soul- 
debasing disposition, which, itself incapable of rising above mediocrity, 
is only desirous of reducing others to its own level. The motive here 
recommended, instead of detracting from the merits of others, aims 
only to surpass them in the honourable pursuit of excellence : it prompts 
to the noblest exercise of the youthful faculties ; is equally remote from 
envy on the one hand, and supineness on the other ; and could they 
who declaim against it, unfortunately succeed in banishing its influence 
from our public and private seminaries, its absence would be speedily 
manifested in the decline or spiritless pursuit of learning and virtue. 
Nor does its salutary influence terminate, though it may begin, at 
school. So long as it continues to operate on the mind, it will awaken 
unsuspected energies, and urge their possessor to the rigorous exer- 
tion of them. Let, then, this principle of our nature be acted upon 
discreetly but powerfully, in schools, not only on account of its present, 
but its ulterior advantages. 

Prizes and other rewards in schools are but a practical application of 
this principle ; and, when judiciously employed, will be always found 
to constitute a very useful auxiliary in pubUc or in private education. 
The ardour with which these are sought, however insignificant as to 
their intrinsic value, when distributed upon fixed principles, and a uni- 
form scale of merit, ascertained by a daily register, tickets, and other 
scholastic contrivances, is a proof sufficiently strong of this principle 
being deeply implanted in the human mind. 

Periodical examinations before the parents and friends of the pupils, 
have a similar tendency, by prompting youth to vigorous efforts at im- 
provement, either to gain a superior place in their respective classes, 
or at least to maintain their ground, that they may appear to advan- 
tage in the presence of those whose approbation forms so large a por- 
tion of their reward. On a sensitive mind, this public test of his pro- 
ficiency will often operate, when persusion or coercion fail ; and as a 
method of subduing constitutional indolence or aversion to study, such 
means cannot be too strongly recommended. Promotion or degrada- 
tion consequent upon the manner in which each pupil acquits himself 
at these examinations, gives them additional importance, and thereby 
greatly increases their educational value. 

Another motive, which, however, chiefly addresses itself to the more 
advanced student, is a conviction of the necessary connection which 
exists between his present pursuits and his future prospects. This, 
when fully explained and deeply impressed on his mind, in private and 
confidential intercourse with his tutor or friends, will often have a dur- 
able effect, and render other methods unnecessary. Few minds are so 
obtuse as not to perceive, when this relation is clearly pointed out, how 
closely associated are such studies with their future destination and 
advancement in life. 

At the risk of being thought unnecessarily prolix, the writer will 

q2 
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vcDture a remark suggested by the preceding, on the advantage to be 
derived from private conversation between the tutor and his pupils. It 
is a fact well known to schoolmasters, that a private lecture or admoni- 
tion will often have greater influence, either in encouraging what is 
good, or in checking evil, than a reward or a flogging ; but then it 
is essential to its efficacy, that it be administered to the individual in 
the absence of his companions ; otherwise, by lowering him in their 
estimation, its good effects will be, in a great measure, neutralized. It 
is on such occasions, too, that motives to diligence can be most con- 
veniently enforced. 

Considerable advantages have been attributed, by some writers, to a 
system of pecuniary rewards and punishments, for diligence in study 
and general good conduct, and the reverse ; but this plan seems to lie 
open to so many objections, that perhaps it is better avoided, except in 
cases where all other methods have proved ineffectual, — an extreme 
case, scarcely within the range of probability. If resorted to at all, 
it should be with the utmost circumspection, lest it beget an avaricious 
or mercenary spirit. Experience has long since proved, that honorary 
distinctions, rather than pecuniary rewards, have the greater influ- 
ence : but when they are combined, as in presents of books, scientific 
^instruments, and the like, they may be occasionally introduced with 
very beneficial results. 

It will perhaps be objected to the foregoing remarks, that in every 
school there will be found some dispositions inaccessible to the mo- 
tives here suggested ; but these, although not individually actuated by 
them, will nevertheless be influenced by the force of example ; besides, 
in every school there exists what may be termed " public opinion ;" and 
when that has once received a right direction, there are few who can 
resist its control, or see the majority of their school-fellows striving 
to distinguish themselves in their several studies, without insensibly 
falling into the current of improvement. 

It may here be added, by way of recapitulation, that so essential is a 
due discrimination of individual character to the success of all or any of 
these means, that whatever principle of the youthful mind it is designed 
to act upon — ^whether hope or fear ; the desire of approbation or the 
dread of disgrace ; the love of distinction, the force of example, or the 
less laudable influence of pecuniary reward — the remark of the poet, 
with certain qualifications, is equally applicable to the management of 
boys and of men ; to the government of schools, as of nations ; and 
with him we may with propriety exclaim — 

" For modes of government let fools contest ; 
Whatever is best administered is best." — Pope. 

S. Skinner. 
Winchmore Hill Academy. 
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NOTICE OF THE LATE S. F. WOOD, ESQ. 

Thb present number of this Journal cannot go forth without some 
allusion to the recent death of one of the most diligent labourers in the 
cause of Christian education. He is known to our readers as the author 
of two articles " On Attaching the Middle and Lower Orders to the 
Church," which appeared in this Journal with the signature of S. F. W. 
The initials are those of the late Samuel Francis Wood, M. A. of Oriel, 
Oxford, and Barrister at Law. It must be noticed here, with peculiar 
interest, that the last of those papers was one of his latest compo- 
sitions. Just before it appeared in our April number, he had retired to 
the seat of his father. Sir Francis Wood, Bart, of Hickleton, in York- 
shire, where he passed into rest on Saturday, the 22nd of April, after 
two years of slowly wasting health and strength. 

It is not in the pages of a magazine that the memory of what we 
must venture to call his saintly character can be fitly preserved. Some- 
thing in the way of silence is due to that unaffected reserve, wherewith 
he seemed to withdraw himself from observation, and to be wounded by 
praise. Yet something in the way of utterance is due to the friends 
who loved him, and to the church which reaped the fruit of his willing 
service. Even here, therefore, without trenching on the province and 
privilege of near and dear friends, who, we trust, will speak of his 
more private life for the instruction of others, it may not be pre- 
sumptuous to note down a few particulars of those good works, the un- 
wearied discharge of which, even to the last, causes him to be missed in 
so many quarters. 

During his college life he was, as he has been ever since, an example 
to many. He was formed to make and retain friendships of no com- 
mon warmth, by animated kindness of manner, affectionate and tender 
sympathy, and an unvarying charity of judgment which was most re- 
markable. He took his degree in May 1831, and was in the first class 
in classics, a distinction which he fuUy deserved, by an unusual union 
of elegant scholarship, historical knowledge, and philosophical thought, 
with a sound and discriminating judgment. He was always remarkable 
for accuracy of knowledge and independence of mind, as well as for the 
freshness of interest with which he apprehended the merits of the different 
schools of literature to which this century has given birth, both at home 
and abroad. 

With these qualities, so given by nature, so improved by cultivation, 
and sanctified by purity of intention and deep devotion, it is not sur- 
prising that he took a vivid interest in the struggle which these times 
have witnessed for the maintenance of ancient principles and the res- 
toration of life to the institutions of the church. With clearness of 
intellect to apprehend distinctly the points at issue, and with that 
earnestness of heart which gives one man power over others, he exer- 
cised an important influence, though with such retiring modesty, that 
he seemed himself unconscious of it ; yet sometimes by his pen, some- 
times by his counsel, and at all times by the example of his meekness, 
and by the sweetness of his society, he drew men on to holy thoughts, 
and to deeper views of what was passing around them. 
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In this place, however, we must speak of him only in one point of 
view, namely, in reference to the service rendered by him to the various 
societies which in our day supply, in some measure, the lack of a more 
adequate ecclesiastical organization. He was early called to this work 
by gaining the confidence of that revered layman, whose retirement 
from the treasurership of the National Society was so aflfectionately 
commemorated at the last annual meeting. As that venerable person 
seemed to perform the part of Robert Nelson in this centnry, so did he 
of whom we are writing seem destined one day to follow in the same 
track ; indeed, he once was heard to observe, that it seemed as if he 
was called to take up the routine of the work of his aged friend * ; and 
therefore, though few were more painfully alive to the faults of our reli- 
gious societies, or longed more earnestly for deeper principles of united 
action, he was content, day by day, to do the good which seemed 
appointed to be done in his time by means of the existing machinery. 
Accordingly, he would spend many a patient hour, even during exhaust- 
ing illness, in sifting applications for aid, whether for the building of 
churches or of schools, or for the employment of additional clergy. 

In the various committees of which he was a member, he was ever dili- 
gent in his attendance to the ordinary routine of business, as well as ready 
to devise plans of extended utility ; there was no one more clear-saghted 
to discern what was practicable from what was fancifol, no one more 
fertile in expedients to reconcile conflicting opinions, and to brmg vari- 
ous minds to bear on the execution of the common object. In all his 
communications there was a peculiar suavity of manner, a ccttisidera- 
tion for the feelings of others ; and, especially, in his dealings witli those 
in authority or in advanced life, there was an unaffected deference and 
delicacy of manner, which cannot easily be forgotten. 

He was among the first promoters of the extended diocesan opera- 
tions engrafted on the parent stock of the National Society, and, in the 
operations of the committee of inquiry and correspondence, his was the 
clear pen to sketch some of the most important documents ; his the 
zeal and the discretion which commended the plans proposed to the 
judgment of those on whom their adoption depended. 

In how many ways he advanced the cause of education both in Lon- 
don and in the country, cannot now be told ; but it may be interesting 
to an important, and we hope a numerous class of the readers of this 
Journal to know, that they are in a great measure indebted to him for 
the arrangements by which the comfort and improvement of the adult 
masters in training at Westminster, have been provided for. The rising 
institution at Stanley Grove also engaged his peculiar interest and 
watchful care. It owes to his happy suggestion the name of St. Mark's 
College, which so well indicates the true position of the schoolmaster in 
the church. t 

♦ Providence has ordered it otherwise, and we trust that the survivor will pardon 
this allusion to himself, for we are quite sure that we consult the feelings of the de- 
parted, by so connecting his name. 

t " Barnabas and Saul took with them John, whose surname was Mark." — 

Acts xii, 25. So they being sent forth by the Holy Ghost departed and... 

preached the word of God . . . and they had also John to their minister.— Acts xiii, 4, 5. 
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He had taken particular interest in the erection and adorning of the 
chapel, to which he gave a window of stained glass ; but he was not 
permitted to live till divine service was performed within its walls. 
He was, however, fresh in the memory of the friends who there knelt 
together on the third Sunday after Easter, but one week after his 
funeral ; and along with his name, doubtless, were remembered those 
of W. M. Praed and H. N. Coleridge, fellow- workers In the same cause 
— like him accomplished in mind and gentle in spirit, and like him 
called hence in the prime of life. 

May the remembrance of such animate the hearts of those who re- 
main, that they slacken not in the work to which they stand pledged : 
and may God in His mercy increase the number of those who labour in 
His church, and grant them a like spirit of patience, humility, and per- 
severance. 



EDUCATION IN HOLLAND. 

My dear Sir, — I regret to say, that in my brief tour in Holland, 1 
have not been able to collect sufficient materials to enable mc to draw 
out a formal report upon the subject of Dutch Education. 

I venture, however, to send you, in the shape of a letter, such obser- 
vations as I have been enabled to make ; and shall feel amply repaid if 
they prove of any the slightest use. 

1. Gbnbbal Observations. — The theory of education in Holland 
seems to be, that it is the duty of a state to provide instruction for 
its youth ; but that all necessary instruction may be imparted, and the 
responsibilities of the state fulfilled, without at all entering upon dog- 
matic theology. 

2. This was to be expected from a government which does not con- 
sider it a duty to recognize the teaching of the Christian religion as au- 
thoritatively identified with the unity of the Church of Christ ; the 
Dutch system being, to regard all Christian denominations as equally 
deserving of support, and to grants funds for the maintenance of a mi- 
nister of that denomination which is professed by the majority of the 
parish. 

3. The system seems to me to expose its own imperfections, and the 
great extension of the Romish faith in Holland (it being asserted, that 
within the last few years, there have been more Romish churches built, 
than in the previous century and a half !) is no marvel, independently of 
the question of truth or error, when the systematized force of Rome is 
placed, as in this country, in juxta-position with the isolated weak- 
nesses of the "disjecta membra" of ultra-Protestantism. And this 
natural effect of the indifference of the Dutch government to the unity 
of the faith, must necessarily become increasingly evident, as each new 
generation attains maturity. While the state educates her subjects ge- 
nerally in indifferentism, the Romish branch of the church is most care- 
ful to inculcate upon her own children particularly, the doctrine of her 
maternity ; these, consequently, are indoctrinated into a principle lost 
sight of by those ; and when, in more advanced age, that principle is 
first made known to them, its truthful force commends itself to their 
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minds without their having knowledge enough to resist its erroneous 
application. The yearning after Catholicity, which would seem to be a 
part of Christianity, is thus made to swell the ranks of Romanism, and 
subserve the cause of error. 

4. Another tendency in the religious and educational system adopted 
in Holland, of a more dangerous character with reference to individual 
salvation, though less manifestly injurious to the cause of religious 
liberty, is the fatal inclination engendered towards the errors of Socini- 
anism. The native wilfulness of the human heart enjoys the indul- 
gence of its own speculation, and is not trained to look up to a standard 
of Catholic truth. The holy mysteries contained in the creeds of the 
church, are lost sight of or explained away at individual option. And 
not only thus : I am informed that an important change has taken place 
in the wording of the subscription made by candidates for the ministry 
in the Dutch Reformed Church. Whereas formerly they were used to 
subscribe the Confession drawn up at the Synod of Dordrecht, " because 
it was in conformity" with Holy Scripture, they are now only required to 
sign it ** in so far as" it is in accordance, &c. ; thus making each indi- 
vidual his own standard of orthodoxy ! The Bible is thus recognised as 
the Word of God in theory, but the truths of the Bible are not received 
in an organised form, as articles of faith and rules of practice ! 

This painful result is much lamented by many well-wishers to the 
cause of Protestant truth in Holland. It is not that the great doctrines 
of salvation by Christ, or of the inspiration of the Holy Spirit are de- 
nied, or even unconfessed ; for testimonies to these, and other important 
doctrinal truths, may be found in the works published by the Society of 
General Utility, several of which I forward for your acceptance, and 
will provide you with translations of extracts from them, should you 
require it ; but that they are not so embodied in systematic form, as to 
identify the faith of each individual Protestant subject with the truth, 
as held in what are commonly designated as Orthodox Protestant Com- 
munions. 

5. I may here state, that I have been disappointed in many of the 
opportunities I had reasonably expected to enjoy of visiting schools in 
different parts of Holland. Being provided, through the kindness of 
^ir Alexander Ferrier, K.G.H., British Consul at Rotterdam, with in- 
troductions to members of the Departmental Committees of Education 
at Rotterdam, the Hague, Leyden, and Amsterdam, I considered that 
with the aid of these gentlemen, I should not only see all that they had 
to show me, but, further, procure introductions from them to the pro- 
vinces of Utrecht and Guelderland, which I was about to visit. Most 
of my letters, however, proved useless, owing to the parties to whom 
they were addressed being absent at the time of my arrival. I have, 
notwithstanding, to acknowledge the information most courteously sup- 
plied by the Rev. Mr. Delprat of Rotterdam, and other gentlemen with 
whom I have had communications, 

6. Historical Outline of Government EnucATioN.-^The adop- 
tion of the present system of national eduction in Holland is of compa- 
ratively recent growth. In former times, all instruction was of a reli- 

g7ous character, and entrusted entueVy lo ecdft«>la&t\cs ; but in a.d. 
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1761, the Society of Sciences at Haarlem, and in 1779 that at Flushing, 
laid the foundation of a new method of teaching, hy offering premiums 
for treatises on the subject. The Society of General Utility, estab- 
lished in North Holland in 1784, is also reputed to have materially fur- 
thered the work of education in the country. 

In 1796, the year after the Revolution, the government took active 
steps in general education, by appointing a committee from the Na- 
tional Assembly for the purpose of forming a plan of national instruc- 
tion. In 1799, an Agent for National Education (Professor Vanden), 
was nominated; and in 1801, the first general law on schools appeared. 
This was modified in 1803, and replaced by the law of 3rd April 1806, 
which last was ratified by King Louis Napoleon, and maintained after 
the incorporation of Holland, in July 1810. On the 20th of March 
1814, this law of April 1806 was confirmed by decree of Prince William 
of Orange ; and, subsequently, the Commissary-general of Home 
Affairs convoked a meeting of deputies from the different committees of 
instruction. From their deliberations arose that complete organization 
of elementary instruction which is embodied in the royal decree of 4th 
March 1835. 

7. Under this decree commissioners are appointed for each district, 
under the title of School Supervisors, who together form the Commis- 
sion of Instruction for the province wherein their districts are situated. 
South Holland, containing a population of half a million, is divided into 
eleven districts, the supervisors of which meet at the Hague three times 
annually. The members of this commission severally inspect their res- 
pective districts, and collectively examine and classify all candidates for 
the ofiSice of schoolmaster. 

Four classes of schoolmasters are recognised, but the first is rarely 
aspired to. One admitted to the second class is competent to be mas- 
ter of the principal of the lower schools ; but every one must have 
served two years at least as a teacher before he can be admitted to be a 
master. 

The government gives some aid, but, comparatively speaking, of 
small amount, to each of the provinces. The greater portion of this 
goes to the maintenance of schools in villages ; those in towns being 
mainly supported by contributions from the towns themselves, foi^ 
whose benefit they are established. 

I have access to a document drawn up for our government in a.d. 
1835, whence some of the foregoing particulars are drawn, which 
gives a full account of all the schools conducted in Rotterdam ; from 
this it appears, that nearly 8,500 children, viz., about one-ninth of the 
population, enjoy the benefits of regular school instruction. 

8. Particular Information. — The system of education of the 
poorer classes adopted in Holland, may perhaps be fairly illustrated by 
the record of a visit paid to the largest of the city schools in Amster- 
dam. 

In this school there are 950 children of both sexes educated, but all 
imder male teachers ; they are of the lowest class, and require a kind of 
certificate of poverty before being admitted to the privilege of a ^al\i\- 
tous education herein. The school is under tiae s\r^wfli\.^xA'eaR^ ^S. ^^ 
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Local Committee of Education appointed by government, but imme- 
diately directed by a bead-master and twenty ushers ; each of the latter 
having charge of his own class, the head-master superintending the 
whole without taking any class to himself. 

The education given consists of reading, writing, ciphering, music 
(on certain days), chronological history, national history, and Bible 
history by a government catechizer (specially appointed apart from the 
ordinary masters), on two days in each week, to the first class. No 
corporal punishment is permitted, yet the discipline seems admirably 
kept up. I was there on their assembling, which they did (950 in 
number!) without noise, though almost all came in wooden shoes, 
which were quietly deposited by the side of their respective desks in 
orderly rows. In case of neglig^ice they are not allowed to go home 
between schools (i.e. at dinner time), and if they are uncleanly they are 
made to stand aside and learn and say their lessons apart from the class 
to which they belong (standing all the time). During the opening 
prayer they remain sitting, but all shut their eyes ; and during all the 
reading lessons, while each in turn stands on a triple step so as to be a 
little above the teacher (mouth to ear, and repeating low), the others 
remain at their desks, each with his lesson-^book before him, and his 
hands clasped : this was new to me, and seemed an admirable though 
simple expedient for keeping them orderly. 

9. The school is arranged in classes seated at parallel desks holding 
nine each, and four to six deep — thirty-six to fifty-four in each class ; 
the teacher of each facing his own class, and having by him, in front of 
the pupils, one, two, or three large black-boards, about four feet by two 
and a half or three feet, some smaller, on which were chalked, writing, 
ciphering, musical, or chronological lessons, from which the classes 
might copy without noise. The writing that I saw was creditable, 
superior in penmanship to that in our average National schools, and 
infinitely superior in neatness and cleanliness. The first class of boys 
was examined before me in fractions, &c., and they acquitted them- 
selves very creditably : the teacher marked a sum in chalk on the black- 
board ; one of the boys was then called up to work it ; if he made an 
error, all the boys in the class who detected and could correct it, held 
up a hand each. This seemed at once to keep up attention, to excite 
emulation, to detect ignorance, to evidence the amount of knowledge in 
each, and to ensure silence. No one spoke but the teacher and the boy 
who called out each portion of the sum as he worked it. 

10. This school is the largest of twelve Free Poor Schools in Amster- 
dam, containing in all about 5,000 children. There are three sources 
of support for these schools, viz. — 

1. Subsidies from the town. 

2. Voluntary contributions, under the sanction of the government. 

3. Gratuities from the government. 

11. TusscHEN ScHOLEN. — In Amsterdam there are also schools of a 
description with which, as far as I know, we are unacquainted in Eng- 
land, though their place is in some instances partially supplied by adult 
instruction given of an evening. These are called " Tusschen Scholen," 
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t. €, " Between Schools ;" and their object is to educate, after hours of 
labour, young people, between fourteen and a few years older, who may 
not have had the advantage of an early education. There are five of 
these schools in the city, accommodating on an average 300 each : they 
are partly supported by small pajrments made by the pupils, and partly 
by subsidies voted by the town. 

12. The Tusschen Scholen at Rotterdam seem, however, to be dif- 
ferent from these, and to bear more similarity to our " middle schools," 
at least, one that I visited with Mr. Delprat conveyed to me that idea, 
tiiough, apparency, the children were of scarcely so respectable a class 
as those for whom our middle schools are intended. In this there were 
500 children, of both sexes, educated together, divided in four chambers, 
and under the instruction of twelve teachers. The arrangements were 
made generally on the same principles as those of the school alluded to, 
as inspected at Amsterdam ; the education, however, was of a some- 
what superior grade. 

13. Infant Schools. — Infemt instruction has been introduced in 
Holland very recently. An infant school that I visited at Rotterdam 
seemed equally well conducted with the others. This was exclusively 
under franale management. Here, also, they enjoyed that advantage in 
which we are so deficient in England, viz., a proper supply of teachers. 
There were three or four ushers, besides the mistress, to 200 children. 
All of these ushers were grown young women, and apparently well 
acquainted with their dudes, in which, I was informed, they received 
r^ular instruction from a training master, twice or thrice weekly, after 
r^ular school hours. 

I noticed some points of detail, which I annex in a note,* as they 
may possibly suggest new ideas in the conduct of our infant schools at 
home. The infants were not placed in galleries, as with us, but the 
200 children were divided into three sets, each division containing ten 
forms, with about seven infants in each row. These were not educated 
entirely on tbe eleemosynary system, but only partially assisted by the 
town ; the parents of each child paying about three stivers (3cf.) weekly 
for its education. 

14. Prison Schools. — ^The Prison School of Rotterdam deserves 
particular notice. The object of this institution is to educate the 

* a The numerals from 1 to 10 were all illustrated in large mathematical figures, 
on separate card-boards, in the following manner : — 
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h Letters were taught by wooden cubes with a letter on each face. 

c Measurement was taught by wooden measures of different lengths. 

d Colour and Shape, by painted pasteboards cut into squares, oblongs, rhomboids, 
&c., &c. 

e Natural productions were taught by illustrative cases of small pasteboard boxes 
each containing articles — 

1. Of National... ? |.u ^ Peas, beans, wheat, &c. 

2. Of Foreign ..J growin* eg- ^ Coffee, tea, sugar, &c. 
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juvenile criminals, not of the town merely, but of the whole country. 
The government sanctions the plan, but the funds are provided by a 
philanthropic society. Youthful delinquents, who are not condemned 
to more than three months' imprisonment, are not however sent from a 
distance to this prison ; but all under the age of eighteen years who are 
confined for a longer period, undergo here a compulsory course of 
education. The number has never exceeded 150, and there were about 
100 present when I inspected the school. The order was perfect. One 
master and three teachers directed the whole, and were assisted by 
about four or six monitors (the number not arbitrary), selected from 
the lads themselves, to whom, however, no power of instruction was 
delegated, but who were enjoined to hear repetitions only, and give 
assistance of a mechanical, rather than of a moral nature. Religious 
instruction was imparted to a certain extent through the books in use 
(which were solely of a serious character), and on Sundays the Protes- 
tant lads were instructed by a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
in the afternoon, and the Roman Catholics, by one of the priests of 
their communion, in the morning. Their dress was an uniform, con- 
sisting of canvas jacket and trousers, leathern caps, and wooden shoes. 
They were instructed in reading and writing, the elements of arith- 
metic, geography, and national history ; and also in industrial occupa- 
tions, viz., carpentering, tailoring, and shoemaking. Five hours daily 
are devoted to instruction. Corporal punishment is not allowed here 
any more than in the schools of national education. All correction is 
of a moral nature. If a boy be negligent or disobedient, he is placed 
with his face to the wall, to stand in silence ; if that fail to bring him to 
habits of order, he is deprived of his meals, and starved into compliance. 
There are, however, characteristics of their respective grades of moral 
delinquency marked upon their dress : — bad is marked by a black rim 
round the canvas jacket collar ; worse, by a black border ; and worst, by 
the whole collar being black, 

15. Concluding Remarks. — ^With reference to the particular point 
of the Dutch arrangement of the classes, and its supposed interference 
with the order of the school, I am bound to say, that it is conducted 
without any confusion, in such of the schools as I have inspected in 
this country. The modulation of the voice, and the regularity of the 
discipline, amply counterpoising in practice any imagined theoretical 
disadvantages. 

16. The great superiority of the ordinary Dutch schools over our 
ordinary parochial schools, does not however seem to me to arise from 
any absolute advantage in their system, but in the superior facility they 
enjoy in procuring and supporting sufficient masters. The evils of the 
monitorial system whereby children, frequently imperfectly taught, are 
expected to convey information that they have themselves scarcely 
acquired, and placed in stations of authority before they have learned 
the principles, and sometimes barely acquired the habit of obedi- 
ence, and thus thrust into responsibilities, the moral character of which 
they cannot fully comprehend. All these evils are avoided, and care- 
ful personal instruction to every child is secured, under actual teaching 
of competent masters, and the vigilant superintendence of a licensed 
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principal, who is himself subject to inspection from the officers ap- 
pointed by government. 

17. The great defect in the Dutch system, not so much of instruc- 
tion as of education, properly so called, is found in that absence of 
definite religious principles, to which reference was made in the early 
part of this letter. This has been so deeply felt by thoughtful men of 
this country, as to have been made a subject of debate in the synod at 
the Hague ; but no satisfactory proposals for an alteration have as yet 
been agreed upon, nor indeed does it appear likely that there can be, so 
long as they arise out of a war of parties in the state, and not from a 
desire to fulfil her personal responsibilities on the part of the state 
herself. Yours most faithfully, 

Henbt Mackenzie. 



HINTS ON ENTERING AT CAMBRIDGE. 

Sir, — ^The many erroneous opinions which we hear expressed about 
university expenses and preparations for a college career, induce me to 
request your permission to address a few remarks to you on these subjects, 
hoping to be able, in some degree, to remove misapprehensions, and to 
give some useful information with reference to Cambridge, and to those 
students, or persons desirous of becoming students whose means are 
limited, and whose future prospects mainly depend upon their own 
efibrts. 

All who have ever thought upon the subject, either for them- 
selves or others, or who have ever looked into any book giving an 
account of the University as a distinguished place of education, have a 
vague notion at least, that there are many prizes, many exhibitions, 
many scholarships, and many fellowships, to incite to diligence, to 
reward industry, and to foster talent. But they do not well know how 
to set about attaining these things for themselves, or securing them to 
others ; and as my remarks chiefly refer to hopes and views, previous to 
actually commencing a college career, indulged in by parents for their 
sons, or by those sons themselves with straitened resources, they are 
often the very last persons who can readily gain correct information on 
these points. I would certainly urge all such, carefully to consult the 
Cambridge Calendar, to note the benefactions belonging to each college, 
and the appropriations to each county, school, or kin; but I would still 
assert that much, very much, depends upon the parties themselves. 
The coDege authorities, I think I may venture to afl&m, are discourag- 
ing the admission of Sizars, and desirous of limiting the expenses of 
Pensioners; else why do we find a considerable number at St. John's 
alone, while at Trinity are only about 30; at Queen's, not that number, 
and at Corpus, barely 10 ; while Christ's, Clare, Catharine, Peterhouse, 
and Pembroke, have only each 3 or 4 ; and it is certain that more than 
one other college has expressed a wish not to be applied to for the 
admission of any below pensioners. We will however first (with your 
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permission) say a few words about Sizars, and then contemplate a 
young man proceeding to College as a Pensioner. The information 
generally to be got about Sizarships is, that they are held by men of 
inferior fortune, and have sometimes free rooms and commons, t. e.. 
their apartments in College cost them, not actually nothing, but a very 
inconsiderable sum ; and their commons, t. e,, their dinners and suppers, 
and some other particulars of food, are actually free, being the remains 
of the dinner provided for the Fellows, or are chsunged at a very low 
amount. At Trinity and St. John's are Foundation Sizars who enjoy 
various and very beneficial advantages. A Sizar of Trinity some years 
ago told me, that his Sizarship was as good as £80 a year to him, and 
that so far from having to pay his College bills, he had a balance in his 
favour ; and I have known those at St. John's, who have made the last 
observation more than once. Then again, observe the very low charges 
which are made for admission, matriculation, tuition, and B.A. degree. 
See Camb. Calendar, pp, 36 and 37. And if the College bills to a Sizar, 
including rooms in College at, say, £12 or £15 a year, or lodgings at 
£18 a year, amount annually to £40 or £50, 1 do not think a parent 
would have cause to complain of its unreasonableness. Whence then 
the very great expense we hear so much complained of? It is the 
charge for a private tutor, at least £10 a term ; the grocer's bill or the 
wine merchant's, the confectioner's or the tailor's, the stable keeper's 
or the bookseller's, which swell the fearful inroad on a father's purse, 
or make the widow tremble at her son's extravagance. I would say 
then, and this applies to all students of inferior fortune, whether Sizar 
or Pensioner, never have a bill at any one of these places, save perhaps 
the grocer's, which cannot well be altogether avoided ; but that can be 
kept down to a very trifling amount, and bring all your other necessa- 
ries from home. A wine merchant and a stable keeper can be wholly 
avoided ; and lay down a rule never to buy at Cambridge what you can 
bring from home, or what you can by any means do without. 

But this is rather a digression. A Sizar then obtains admission at a 
small college, say Catharine Hall, (for we will first refer to a small, and 
then to a large society,) here we refer again to the Calendar, and 
would request the parent, calculating his son's expenditure, to observe 
how much it may be lowered by the stipends attached to those appoint- 
ments, one of which his son has been so fortunate as to gain ; and if he 
look to other small colleges, he will find that several permit their Sizars 
to enjoy various benefactions, which tend greatly to reduce the burden 
entailed upon their families ; or he passes his preliminary examination 
at St. John's (for this is now necessary, having been established in 
1828, in lieu of the old system of nomination only by Fellows), and 
becomes a diligent attendant on the lectures of that distinguished 
college; here he finds not a few, but many of his own order, and 
amongst them some who give the fairest promise of future excellence, 
both as men and scholars. He will here too find his expenses moderate, 
the encouragements to industry and good conduct many; and if he 
carefully observe the college rules, (here especially enforced,) and dili- 
gently follow the course of reading pointed out to him, his career will 
be both pleasant and economical. 
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A Sizar is placed out of the way of many temptations, he is associ- 
ated chiefly with men (^ his own rank» who like him have limited means 
and comparatively few indulgences ; at the same time he has their ex- 
ample to lead him to economize his resources, and to ascertain the least 
expensive modes of living at Cambridge. The distinction of dress and 
the servile offices, have now nothing to shock his feelings or subject him 
to humiliation: the former in the present day is almost wholly abolished, 
and the latter has long ceased to exist. His dinner may not perhaps be 
quite equal to a Pensioner's, but it is both good and sufficient.. 

College tutors, though they may perhaps prefer the admission of 
members in a higher grade, yet invarialdy assist deserving Sizars with 
exhibitions and other benefactions at their disposal, and are men of too 
much right and gentiemanly feeling, to look down on them as an in- 
ferior order of students, many of them having themselves been Sizars in 
their youth, and all knowing that some of the most distinguished men 
in the University, both past and present, have risen from that respect- 
able and generally diligent and pains- taking class. 

We will now suppose a youth going up to college as a Pensioner ; in 
this case his prduninary, as well as his annual college expenses, are 
greater ; we will suppose, however, also, that his means are still confined, 
and I have already said, that I think the college authorities would not 
only rather discourage Sizars, but would seek to limit the expenses of 
Pensioners. To the latter the scholarships are for the most part open, 
and they are very numerous, though perhaps not generally very lucra- 
tive ; let then the freshman Pensioner bend his first energies to the 
acquisition of a scholarship, whether his task be lighter, because he 
looks to one appropriated to some county, school, or kin, or more 
arduous because the competition is general; in either case he must 
exercise great diligence, for I would caution him against one error here, 
which is that of neglecting or underrating college lectures, while pre- 
paring for his scholarship examination. It is a very unwise thing in a 
man who has economy in view, to hazard the good opinion of his col- 
lege tutors, by underrating their lectures ; and I think I may safely affirm, 
that no man will ever regret the daily hour speut in the lecture room, 
though his views may be from the first elevated to a high place in the 
triposes, or degree examinations. I think a negligent or indifferent 
attendant in his lecture room will never succeed in gaining the good 
will of a college tutor, nor in consequence the good things not unfre- 
quently in his disposal ; and this is not only natural, but right, for if 
college lectures are worth any thing, (and who will venture to deny it }) 
if they are but the authorized daily exercises of her younger members, 
it is right that those pupils should not only be regularly present at them, 
but also pay all due attention there. 

The Pensioner has one great temptation to contend with, which I 
think the Sizar in some measure escapes ; I mean the temptation of 
making acquaintances and engaging in pursuits, which may draw very 
largely upon his purse and his time. He meets at dinner, or as it is 
technically termed, at hall, men whose allowances or incomes are often 
large, and whose habits and expenses are still more extravagant. Pride 
often whispers him. Do as your equals do, as those do who hold the 
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same college rank, dine at the same table, incur the same charges, and 
receive the same petty respect from their inferiors. A parent or guar- 
dian should well consider two things before he decides on sending his 
son or ward to a particular college ; the peculiar bias, if any, which 
may chance to be in the youth's mind to classics or mathematics, and 
to which should be adapted the selection of the college at which either 
more or less encouragement is given to that peculiar study, either by 
those who conduct the tuition, or by the benefactors connected with 
that college, and then the character generally given of the students at 
this or that college, for being men of expensive habits or the reverse. 
To illustrate this, I think a mathematician would perhaps do better at 
St. John's, a classic at Trinity, a quiet youth would prefer Catharine 
Hall to Jesus, a man of smaU fortune would rather send his son to 
Corpus than to Emmanuel, and a law student would be more suitably 
entered at Trinity Hall than at Christ's. I merely name these things as 
hints to his friends not to overlook, merely from some private recom- 
mendation or fancy, the peculiarities which certain colleges have in their 
foundation, or from adventitious circumstances, especially on the two 
points of mental bias and habits of life. I would guard them against 
one or two very common errors ; for instance, taking the opinion of per- 
sons very little acquainted with colleges, save on hearsay, and who may 
have some acquaintance, a tutor of A., or whose son is a student at B. ; 
it is astonishing the mistakes arising hence, without any fault on the 
part of the first, or any intentional misrepresentation of the second; 
neither let a father himself, an old member of (say Caius,) 30 years 
ago, suppose that if he act only on his own knowledge or prejudices 
about his college acquired then, he is quite competent to judge of the 
propriety of sending his son there in 1843. A gentleman who gradu- 
ated at Cambridge many years ago, conceived so strong a feeling 
against some things there which offended his prejudices, that he sent 
both his sons to Oxford, though that on which he had made his deci- 
sion for them had actually passed away, and they imbibed opinions in 
reality more objectionable, than those from which he would have 
guarded them. Another fondly imagined that his son would tread in 
his own steps at the college of which he had been a fellow, when the 
son turned out very unfit for its present character at any rate, and 
reaped rather discredit than benefit. A third mistake which parents are 
liable to make is, that having personal friends among the college autho- 
rities, they send their sons thither, and when they find that the tutor, 
or dean, or lecturer, cannot by possibility have constant oversight of the 
youth in question, and cannot advance his interests, save as they happen 
to be in conformity with college rules, in other words, cannot shower 
exhibitions upon ignoramuses, nor break through wholesome laws of 
discipline in favour of idlers, they are hurt and disappointed, when the evil 
really lies in themselves and their sons, especially the latter. We would 
not for a moment undervalue the very great benefit to a youth, in having 
a personal friend in an eminent, and judicious, and kind hearted ofiicer 
of a college ; not to heap benefactions upon him, which such ofiScer can^ 
not do, nor to screen him from the effects of a discipline which he ought 
not to do, but one who will give him good advice, hints for study, vaJu- 
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able introductions, checks on his expenses, and above all, the inestima- 
ble benefit of that watchful eye of a superior, which shall make the 
young man dread to lose his countenance, and strive to gain his appro- 
bation. But this, remember, may be done by one who is neither an 
officer nor a member of his own college, though perhaps if all things 
unite in making it desirable for a youth to go to Trinity, it may be an 
additional recommendation that he has a judicious friend, a fellow of 
Trinity. 

I must now say a few words to a freshman himself, about choice of 
his companions, for a senior both in age and college rank, cannot well 
be a companion. And here I am led to observe that a senior in age, if 
of his own standing, or an under graduate generally, should be sought 
by him, provided he be in all other respects a suitable person, but by no 
means a superior in rank in the language of society generally; an 
honourable, or a baronet, or even an heir to a large estate, is a very 
unfortunate acquaintance for a youth of slender means; it is impossible, 
generally speaking, for such an one, however virtuous and well disposed, 
to be the companion of the fellow student I am instancing, without 
being drawn into expenses and scenes which cannot but be injurious to 
him. Beware then, ambitious freshman, of becoming a tuft hunter, a 
satellite of your superiors. It is usual when a young man comes up to 
college, for the tutor to ask him and others to breakfast or wine, that is, 
take dessert with him ; and to invite some of one or two years standing 
to meet the novices, and who are afterwards in some measure expected 
to initiate them into college life. I do not think that freshmen are wise, 
immediately to commence a warm acquaintanceship with these parties, 
which some have done to their own great injury ; the tutors do not, 
generally speaking, intend anything of the kind by this introduction, 
but merely that as it is quite out of their power, as well as infra dig, in 
them to descend to minutiae with their pupils, they bring together some 
of older standing, to relieve them of this troublesome but necessary 
office, [t would be well if every freshman could be provided with an 
introduction to a respectable senior student, who would undertake the 
task of initiation with him, but as this cannot always be the case, I 
would advise the novice to be in general content with learning from his 
senior, just what is absolutely necessary for the present as to college 
rules, habits, customs, &c., and not to improve the acquaintance, till he 
can somewhat judge of the suitableness of the party in question; a 
young man cannot be too careful on the head of college acquaintances, 
they may be the comfort or the bane of all his future life. Parents 
should not be too eager in advising their sons to make what are called 
good connections for the advancement of their future fortimes ; a man 
may become chaplain to a peer, from having known him at college, but 
he may also become a victim at a gambling house, or the companion of 
the dissolute and profane. In general, those of his own rank in college, 
station in life, and equality in fortune, are those out of whom he should 
select his companions. Talents may be dazzling also as well as rank 
and wealth, but imhappily it is not always those who are most dis- 
tinguished for talents, who are at the same time the most eminent for 
virtue. The freshman then should not seek the acquaintance of him 
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who is talked of as the first man of his year, or the best classic, or the 
future senior wrangler, on that ground alone, but rather observe whose 
demeanour, habits, and reputation, bear most the impress of steady prin- 
ciples, and upright and moral training ; by no means forgetting right 
views in religion. 

W. W. 
{To he continued.) 



ON SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

My Dear Sir, — In every plan which can be formed for improving the 
education of the people of this country, the whole seems to me to turn 
on the means of raising up an adequate race of teachers, and being able 
to provide incomes for them when raised up. 

But at present the only question of importance is, the formation of 
such a body of instructors as shall be fit for the work. It is true, that 
fit masters and mistresses are very poorly paid ; but I fear that the mass 
of those who conduct our schools, are remunerated beyond their deserts. 
Therefore at present our object is to create a race of teachers who shall 
properly carry on the work of education. This is the great educational 
desideratum. 

The means by which this want may be supplied, are two. By train- 
ing young teachers, and by improving those who are already engaged in 
the work. Now there are two branches of knowledge in which it seems 
necessary that every teacher should be well instructed, and to one of 
which very little attention appears to me to be paid. 

A teacher should know the subject on which he gives instruction, but 
it is equally important that he should know how to impart the know- 
ledge which he possesses ; and I cannot help hoping that some hints on 
this subject may be beneficial to both training schools and to existing 
teachers, and call forth from experienced masters, observations which 
may assist in diflusing this part of the art of teaching, which seems, I 
confess, to be unduly neglected. 

The first subject which I shall mention is 

SCHOOL APPARATUS, 

In which most schools, particularly training schools, appear to me to be 
singularly deficient. Under this head I comprehend large slates, black 
boards, globes, sections of the spheres, maps, scales of mountains and 
rivers, chronological tables, fractographs, abacus, historical prints, &c. 
&c. All these are, as it were tools, by which information is imparted, 
and with every instrument of this sort, the teacher under training should 
be rendered as familiar as possible. He should learn how to use the 
tools of his art. 

The only argument which I have ever heard against their introduc- 
tion, consists in the expense, which, however sound with regard to village 
schools, is absurd when applied to a training establishment. Most of 
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them may now be obtained at the Christian Knowledge depdt at a very 
small charge, and any intelligent master who has once seen their 
advantage, will soon devise substitutes for most of them for a mere 
trifle. And in a training school, economy in such a department, would 
resemble the wisdom of a government which furnished its troops with 
deficient and ill made arms, for the sake of saving money. Of the use 
of large slates and black boards, I need say little, except that every 
monitor ought to be provided with one, and exhibit all he wishes to 
explain, by writing it in chalk before the class. There is no lesson in 
which a wise teacher will not employ this instrument, and an unframed 
slate, which will cost 6d., will answer his purpose. Sections of spheres 
are easily made by cutting out half a dozen circles of the same size in 
paper, doubling them through the centre, and sticking them together, 
so as to exhibit parallels of longitude, &c. Maps may now be obtained 
at a very small charge, and the best chronological table for a school, 
with which I am acquainted, may be bought for 2d,, and if stuck on a 
piece of deal board and hung up in the school, will give even the 
youngest children some idea of dates. And for want of these subsidia- 
ries, children who can read and write tolerably well, do not feel sure 
that Abraham did not live in Europe, or whether he preceded our 
Saviour by hundreds or thousands of years. 

With a view of persuading managers of schools to procure these 
necessary instruments of teaching, and of showing teachers how they 
may use them, I shall venture to be tedious to those who have made any 
progress in the art of teaching, and address what I have to say, to such 
as will not be offended at being esteemed ignorant, in the hope that we 
may together learn something. 

At the same time, since I am not disposed to quarrel with, or to reject 
those who know more than I yet offer to the public, I will ask them to 
conmiunicate to the Editor any experience in teaching which they may 
possess ; and while they excuse my garrulity and other faults, to show 
that I am wrong, by giving directions which shall prove more useful to 
those who are engaged in the most important of all works, the educa- 
tion of the rising generation. — I remain, &c. 

May 11, 1843. Amicus. 

No. I. — On the Use of a Chronological Table, 

The sheet, price 2d., consists of two tables, which should be kept 
distinct from each other, as they are arranged on different scales. The 
first contains the history of the world, the second the history of the 
Jews. 

We will suppose then, that the table containing the history of the 
world, has been pasted on a piece of deal board, and is standing in the 
centre of a class on the chair. That the monitor has his monitorial 
slate and piece of chalk ; that each of the children are provided with 
their slate and slate-pencil. 

I ask. How many years ago is it since the world was created ? The 
only datum which I shall give is, that it was created four thousand and 
four years before the birth of our Saviour. 

R 2 
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According to the intelligence of the children, a small or large number 
of them, will answer this simple question. When those who have cor- 
rectly answered, have been placed at the top of the class, I begin by 
asking the highest child who has not answered, and if he cannot 
answer, going round to those who have done the sum — ^What do you do 
first ? Why do you put down 4,004 ? Again, How many years is it since 
our Saviour ? Why do you add these two together ? What is the sum of 
these numbers ? 

While this was going on, the monitor would perform the work on the 
monitorial slate, with chalk, so that all might see it. 

4,004 
1,843 



5,847 



2 Quest, Abraham was bom two thousand and eight years after the 
Creation, how many years before Christ was that ? 

3 Quest, How many years ago was the birth of Abraham ? 

4 Quest, The Exodus took place fourteen hundred and ninety one 
years before Christ, what year of the world was this ? 

5 Quest. How many years ago did the Exodus take place ? 

6 Quest, The call of Abraham took place two thousand and eighty 
three years after the creation; the dedication of the second temple 
took place five hundred and nineteen years before Christ : how many 
years was the call of Abraham before the dedication of the second 
temple } 

It is obvious that questions of this sort may be multiplied to any 
extent, and the children, while they are learning to do sums in addition 
and subtraction, will acquire all the knowledge of dates, which is 
required for understanding the history of the Bible. But unless the 
chronological table and the large slate be provided, and the use of them 
enforced, the same time in instruction may be employed without any 
corresponding benefit. We are not to suppose that these mechanical 
contrivances are to supersede intelligent teaching, but such contrivances 
vnll greatly assist even the most intelligent, and will enable those who 
can only impart their knowledge mechanically, to do so to the greatest 
advantage. 

It may be remarked of these tables, that the plan on which they are 
drawn up is to fix the great dates by some known event, which the 
memory will easily retain, in order that the pupil may be able to employ 
it as a fixed point, by which he may prevent any great inaccuracy witi 
regard to relative dates. Thus if he remembers that the birth of Abra- 
ham was about two thousand years before Christ, and the Exodus about 
fifteen hundred, he cannot place the famine in Egypt very far from the 
truth. 

In reading history, the date of every event should be pointed out, its 
place on the table should be shown, in the same way as the locality of 
every place should be pointed out on the map. The object is, not to 
make the scholars skilful in chronology and geography, but through 
these arts to enable them to comprehend the history of the Bible. 
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MISCELLANEOUS HINTS TO SCHOOL MANAGERS ; 

SELECTED FROM THE REV. H. HOPWOOUS REPORT 
TO THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD, 

ScHOLABS to be classed €u;cording to their attainments in English ; that is, 
by their ability to understand, according to the measure of a child, the princi- 
pal reading book appropriated to their class. 

Where 3ie method of mutual instruction is employed, the monitors to re- 
ceive special training and instruction. 

In most, if not all cases, where no fee is demanded, the parents value the 
education of their children at what it costs ihem. See Reports, National So- 
ciety, 1839-1831. Uniform payments are also generally desirable. Extra 
charges for writing and arithmetic are very objectionable. Also it is better to 
provide the scholars with all requisite school materials, as copy books, slates, 
pens, slate pencils, &c., out of the school ^nds, (raising, if necessary, the re- 
gular school fee,) than to leave them to be provided by the master to his own 
profit 

Every lower class, as well as upper, to be systematically instructed and ex- 
amined by the master (mistress) in person ; the more advanced scholars being 
employed only as preparatory monitors. In schools so organized, the cha- 
racteristic principle of the " monitorial system," or method of mutual instruc- 
tion, is abandoned ; but the mechanical arrangements are in a great measure 
retained. Upon this system, or method of organization, the master resumes 
his proper place, and teaches the several classes in succession. Hence this 
method of organization may be called the Successive System. The master will 
often find it convenient to throw two or more of the monitors' classes into one, 
when he wishes to give them oral instruction. 

The exclusion of English grammar from the course of instruction in our 
English schools is one of their great defects, and one principal cause of their 
inefficiency. See Report, N. S. 1841. 

To have time tables. These to be hung up in school-room. Length of each 
lesson in lower classes to range from 20 to 30 minutes ; from 30 minutes to 40 
in upper classes. Desks to be always occupied. 

Registers of admission and attendance to be regularly kept Forms may be 
procured from S. P. C. K. 

To have "teachers' marked book." See Bell's Manuals of the Madras 
System. (Rivin^tons.) 

To keep register of daily work of each class. See Catalogue S. P. C. K. 

Instead of a single cupboard for books, &c., to have box seats for Monitors. 
These are of two kinds : boxes which are also used as seats ; and seats which 
axe also boxes. The latter are the best. They consist generally of a very 
short form, having a deep narrow box between the legs and under the seat, 
which turns on hinges and serves as a lid. 

The general want of definiteness in the registers made it difficult to ascertain 
the average daily attendance, and to judge whether that attendance was regular 
and punctual. In some instances, the Master or Mistress reported the atten- 
dance to be " regular," when all that they really meant was, that the majority of 
those scholars who were absent, had some reason for their absence, which was 
accepted by the Master or Mistress as valid. In the majority of cases, I found 
the attendance to be very irregular ; in several it was tolembly steady ; and in 
some, it was remarkably uniform. 

Corporal punishment, in moderation, and administered ;Wicia%, appears to 
be preferable to any others of the primary class. On secondary punishments, 
see Bishop of Sodor and Man's " Hints on School-keeping." (S. P. C. K.) 
Monitors should never be allowed to strike or shake the children. In large 
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monitorial schools, these little deputy rulers — who have sometimes, and not 
always undeservedly, been called *' tyrants in rags" — ^are very apt to become 
petulant, conceited, and capricious. Girls especially, and sometimes mis- 
tresses, are hereby rendered harsh and overbearing in manner, tone, and temper. 
Conscious of their inherent weakness, they misteike domineering for govern- 
ment ; and do violence to their natural kindliness, fearful lest its indulgence 
should prove fatal to their power. 

Every scholar to be provided with an unframed slate, to hang by a tape or 
string from his neck. Slate pencils to be fastened in reeds or tin holders. 

A clock is desirable in all cases. 

On warming and ventilation, see Minutes of Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation. Ventilation is almost always imperfect ; the great defect being that 
there is no free admission for fresh air from below. 

Where the master is tolerably competent to give instructions and to conduct 
the business of a school, but is unacquainted with the technical details of 
school routine, considerable benefit would probably result from the temporary 
assistance of an Organizing Master. See Ileport, N. S. 1842. 
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ON THE EXCLUSIVE USE OF THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 

" Some of the evils which result from the exclusive use of the Bible in 
schools, are pointed out in a letter in the Educational Magazine for 1840, (vol. 
I. pp. Ill — 115). Mr. Field too, in his valuable report on the state of Educa- 
tion in the diocese of Salisbury, (p. 136,) says : * I found an increasing convic- 
tion that it is right and necessary to introduce more books of secular and general 
knowledge into our schools, if only for the purpose of elucidating and applying 
the Holy Scriptures. And I observed, that where such books and subjects had 
actually been introduced, there was no apparent deficiency of instruction, or 
knowledge in religious truths. I also heard doubts sometimes expressed, about 
the expediency and propriety of using the Bible, or portions of it, for instruct- 
ing children to read and spell. 

" This is a matter of no slight importance. I cannot but believe that one of 
the causes which have kept our National Schools hitherto from being as efficient 
as they ought to have been, for the religious, no less than for the intellectual 
education of the people, has been the common practise of using the Bible as the 
one class book for every lesson. Being rightfully resolved to withstand those 
pseudo philosophers, wno maintained that religious knowledge lies beyond the 
reach of a child's mind, we ran into the opposite extreme. We did not duly 
consider that the course of nature, which also is God's ordinance, is to train and 
unfold our minds in the first instance, by the training and unfolding of our 
senses, and to lead them through the knowledge of outward things to the know- 
ledge of inward, through the things which come home to the understanding 
and heart of the natural man, to those things which can only be apprehended 
by the higher exercises of reason, of imagination, and of faith. Hence, while 
we sin against the child, if we confine ourselves to the development of its 
lower faculties, we cannot fulfil our duty to it, if neglecting and overleaping the 
lower, we only give heed to the higher." — Charge oy the Venerable J. V. Hare, 
Archdeacon of Lewes. 1841. Note B. pp. 70, 71. 

" The right course of education is stepwise, not leapwise, with open eyes, not 
blindfold. To remedy these evils, and to render our national education more 
efficient, it were greativ to be desired that a set of books, treating of such sub- 
jects as the children of the poor are familiar with, of such as lie within the reach 
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of their observation, and containing 8tories suited to their comprehension, and 
fitted to awaken their sympathy, should be published by the society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge. At least I am not aware that any successftil 
attempt has yet been made, to supply this great want ; he who does supply it, 
will be a national benefactor. * * * * 

" Hence, in order to awaken a reverent feeling in the pupils, it is above all 
things requisite, that reverence should be manifested by the teacher. For this 
and other reasons, it is important that, as the writer in the Educational Maga- 
zine recommends, * when a class is under monitors, the Bible should never be 
used.' 

** Having to quote the Educational Magazine, I cannot refrain from express- 
ing my regret, in which many partake in America as well as in England, that 
that excellent journal should have been discontinued ; at a time when there is 
so much well meaning activity astir in the work of education, but when people 
are so at sea, from the want of first principles to guide them, and when there is 
so much plausible empiricism, and so much mechanical knicknackery to puzzle 
those who, after the common fashion of human nature, look mainly to the im- 
mediate effect, it was good for the Church and nation, that there should be 
a journal in which the highest principles were urged with life and power. In 
its minor details, it misht certainly have been improved and rendered more 
useful ; but if I may judge from myself, many must be thankful for the instruc- 
tion they have derived from it ; and it was a real comfoit, amid the trivialities 
and flippancies, the ignorance and shallowness, which the first day of the month 
pours foith with ever increasing profusion, to be refreshed even by a few sen- 
tences from one, whose slightest words betoken a master in Christian philo- 
sophy. — Ibid. pp. 73, 74. 
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It has often occurred to the Committee that the thing most to be desired 
after the establishment of the Training schools, was to set on foot, if possible 
in some central position, a middle school for the sons of Farmers and Trades- 
men. There is no one at all acquainted with the sort of education, which for 
instance the sons of Farmers commonly receive, but must feel, how desirable 
— ^nay how imperative it is — ^that prompt measures should be taken to supply 
our Agricultural districts with schools — ^more particularly for the education 
of the children of the Yeomanry — of a character very different from those 
which already exist Unless some step of this nature is taken, it must happen 
that the labourer will, at no great distance of time, be a better educated person 
than the farmer. His acquaintance with many subjects of elementary instruc- 
tion will be more accurate, and he will, while the other will not, escape the 
pernicious consequence on the mind generally, which must ensue from a host 
of things but half learnt. The labourer will moreover be in possession of 
a soimdness of principle upon religious and church subjects, which, in the 
farmer, instructed where, and as, he is now, we shall look for in vain. The 
Committee need not say a word upon the mischief and danger of such a state 
of things as this. — Report of the Chichester Diocesan Board. 

Scoff ye who will ! but let me, gracious Heaven, 

Preserve this boyish heart till life's last day ! 
For so that inward light by nature given 

Shall still direct and cheer me on my way. 
And brightening as the shades of age descend 
Shine forth with heavenly radiance at the end." — Southey. 
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Class Instruction, or Practical Methods of Teaching in Ladies' Schools, 
according to the most improved systems of Modem Education, By 
Rachel Evans. (Simpkin & Co. London : Philip & Evans, Bristol.) 
12mo. pp. 39. 

Wb hear sad complaints oh all sides respecting the difficulty of 
finding good schools for young ladies ; schools, that is, in which they 
become, not merely accomplished, but really educated ; in which their 
mind is developed rather than their memory loaded, and the formation of 
character is thought of more importance than the adornment of the ex- 
terior. The want of good instruction, however, is the more frequent 
complaint. It is said — we know not with what truth — that the semi- 
naries are few in which the old rote system is not still in full opera- 
tion ; that it is still the custom .to set the pupil long lessons out of a 
dull book — without explanation or interrogation — to commit to me- 
mory, and that when the lesson is once said, it is done with ; that oral 
instruction, properly so called, is rare indeed. It appears that the most 
valuable books containing improved methods of tuition, having been 
written by persons who had chiefly the lower orders in view, are almost 
unknown, or seldom read, by the ladies to whom the education of the 
daughters of the middle classes is entrusted. This we can as easily 
understand as we greatly regret it. The little book, however, named at 
the head of this article, is a proof that there are ladies so engaged, who 
have not only read the works of Bell, Wood, &c., but turned them to the 
best account. We are almost afraid of saying as much in its favour as 
we should otherwise be disposed to do, in consequence of a certain vague- 
ness about religion, which we fancy we can detect. We do not by any 
means intend to say, that there is not an evident anxiety to form a re- 
ligious character in the pupil, but what we miss is a precise definite 
creed ; there may be something captious in our objection, but the good- 
ness of the book in every other respect, made us the more jealous of the 
omission. There is so much good sense, and pains-taking thought, and 
professional whole-heartedness, and systematic study of children about 
it, that to confess the truth, we rather looked for a fault, and could find 
no other of any consequence, but the one we have ventured to hint. 
The specimens however, which we are about to give, will shew that 
this small brochure is cheap enough at one shilling. To begin at the 
beginning. 

" Learning to read by words is a more natural method than by taking the letters 
separately. A child can understand that a word is a sign of a thing; but the letters 
of the alphabet are sounds without meaning. However, as custom is arbitrary in its 
rules for spelling, we may teach our pupils to name the letters, after she hcu learnt 
the words of which they are the component parts. The first sentence must be known 
thoroughly, and be read forwards and backwards until each word is recognized easily. 
It is then to be repeated, and analyzed, as were our spoken sentences, before we pro- 
ceed to another. The child may read, ' God is good to all :* in spelling the words, 
she is taught to perceive the difference between God and good ; that the latter has two 
round figures called o's, while the former has only one. She is then asked, * Who is 
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good to all ? To whom is He good ? What is it to be good to another T Do yon 
know any people who are very kind to you ? What do they do for you T Who 
takes care of them ?' These questions may be multiplied at pleasure, to induce a 
perfect comprehension of the meaning of the phrase ; for nothing shoidd be learnt 
which is not fully understood. After the mechanical part has been acquired, the 
Teacher must be careful in the selection of works which may gradually develope the 
intellectual powers, and awaken an interest in the young student." 

The following remarks upon the importance of language, and the 
method of teaching the first rudiments of it, are quite in our way ; 
happy indeed are the children who are thus instructed. 

" A wise instructress will endeavour, as soon as possible, to give a command of 
language, in order to enable the child to express with fluency, whatever subjects 
accumulate in her mind. How much is lost to the world from a want of this power 
of expression 1 In connexion, therefore, with a just perception of natural and fami- 
liar objects, the child must be furnished with a knowledge of her own tongue. And 
this should not be done by commencing at once with grammatical rules, and instruc- 
tion in the art of reading; but by leading children to converse on every subject 
brought within their sphere of observation. 

" There are some, it may be said, who are naturally backward and difficult to be 
drawn out into conversation. The words come slowly from their mouth, — their 
articulation is imperfect, — they are scarcely understood. These are obstacles in the 
pursuit of our intention, which time and patience can alone overcome." 

" If a right chord can be touched, and it is seldom something to interest may not 
be found ; the little eyes sparkle with animation ; there is that within which must be 
expressed ; you encourage the young essayist, and forth it comes : — ' I found a nest 
myself once,' may be the valuable piece of information; or, ' I have a canary at home, 
and it sings so loudly we are obliged to cover it up to stop it,' may be another obser- 
vation ; some run into a long account of having hens, which lay eggs in nests, &c. 
Each little prattler must have due attention, however puerile their beginnings : they 
are the elements of conversation ; they are the feeble means of producing that which 
years of mere didactic labour have failed to accomplish. The above plan, however, 
simple it may appear, will be found useful to pupils of all ages, in teaching them to 
converse. A subject must be given and repeated. The attention of the pupils is 
excited, and each one endeavours to bring her own store of observation to bear upon 
the point. Supposing their attention is not sufficiently aroused, the teacher returns 
to the commencement of the lesson, and by apt questions induces answers serving the 
purpose desired. So far success is generally certain. The children begin to talk 
fluently. But another object is now in view. Their language is incorrect ; and an 
analysis of the sentences proposed should be entered into. The pupil is led to con- 
sider the value of each word used. We remove the name, or noun, and she finds 
something wanting ; we take away the verb, and the sentence is incomplete. She 
is led to perceive the relation one word has to another, and to class them according 
to this relation. The article, adjective, and preposition are found to belong more 
particularly to the noun ; the pronoun and adverb are assistants to the verb ; con- 
junctions act their part in joining the other words together ; interjections stand alone 
in expressing some sudden feeling of the speaker. There is little difficulty in making 
young people perceive the distinction of the parts of speech by oral tuition. When 
they comprehend these distinctions clearly, they must begin to form sentences for 
themselves. A noun is required, — and they look around them for the names of 
things. An adjective is added, — and they are made to perceive its use in determining 
the qfuality of the noun. An article, pointing out the noun, is then placed before it ; 
a verb is next required, — and the action of the noun is shown ; a pronoun may be 
then demanded, taking the place of the noun ; a conjunction is inserted, to join it to 
the other portion of the sentence ; another verb succeeds the pronoun ; an adverb 
characterizes the verb ; a preposition comes next, placed before another noun. The 
sentence formed by the children themselves may stand thus : — ' A diligent girl learns 
slowly, but she does much in time.' 

" To give a further illustration of the plan proposed, with reference to a class, we 
add another sentence. The first pupil gives a noun — '* boy ;" the next adds the ar- 
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tide — "a boy;** the next, an adjective — "a clever boy;** the next, a verb — "a 
clever boy reads;" the next an adverb — " a clever boy reads well;" the next, a con- 
junction — " a clever boy reads well, and ;** the next, a pronoun — a clever boy reads 
well, and he ;*' the next, an auxiliary — " a clever boy reads well, and he is ;** the 
next, a participle — "a clever boy reads well, and he is praised;** the next, a preposi- 
tion — " a clever boy reads well, and is praised by ;*' a noun or pronoun is required, 
after the preposition ; and the pupil may give — " a clever boy reads well, and he is 
praised by all." 

** To illustrate the variations in the parts of speech, model sentences are given, by 
which the children form their own examples. For instance, in conjugating a verb, 
we may tell them to add a noun and an article, and to change the verb for each per- 
son in the tense. Lessons in etymology, or the relation of words, may thus be 
easily acquired by oral tuition alone. As further knowledge is added, the pupils are 
led to discover how one word agrees with or governs another, — in this manner induc- 
ing an acquaintance with the rules of syntax. Children, thus instructed, have little 
difficulty in proceeding to the higher^branches of composition, and attaining the rules 
of prosody, or pronunciation, and accent.'* 

The remarks upon etymology, though by no means new to many of 
our readers, will interest many private governesses and schoolmistresses. 

" We now begin the practice of dictation, which is by far the easiest method of 
obtaining correctness in orthography. Model sentences are given, which the chil- 
dren imitate on their slates ; we go over again the rules of grammar, making them 
give written examples as we proceed. Deeper impression is made by pursuing this 
method, than by learning by rote pages of matter which must prove uninteresting 
to children, even in the best books on the subject. We should never lose sight of 
the grand aim of education, — ^namely, to make children work for themselves. In 
the meanwhile our pupils are enabled to express their thoughts, both in speech and 
writing, with accuracy. A new stage of development is gained. They must now 
return to an analysis of a sentence given by the teacher, and be taught to perceive 
the derivation of the various words of which it is composed. The word /orm, for 
instance, is shown to be the root of a number of other words : — conform, deform, in- 
form, &c., are called derivatives, from their root. There are Latin, Greek, and Saxon 
roots. As an example of the Latin, we may give the word scribo, I vsnrite ; from this 
come subscribe, describe, proscribe, manuscript, &c. Hepta, seven, from the Greek, 
suggest heptarchy, heptagon, heptagonal, &c. Heaven, from the Anglo-Saxon, gives 
heavenly, heavenbom, &c. " Black's Etymological Dictionaries" may prove of great 
service to the teacher in commencing this exercise. The prefixes and affixes should 
be firmly imprinted on the memory, in order to assist their combination with the 
roots. Thus may the pupils be taught to find the meaning of hundreds of words, 
formerly learnt with tears in a dry spelling book. A key to our language is placed 
within their reach, by which they may unlock its abundant stores. They will seldom 
be at a loss for words in composing a sentence ; each root suggests its numerous 
derivatives ; a correct association is formed, which cannot easily be broken. 

" But, with a view to still greater precision of language, innumerable synonymous 
terms may be found and explained. For example : — The teacher may require spoken 
or written definitions of the synonyms discover, and invent. The children are led to 
perceive, that, however much words assimilate in meaning, there is yet occasionally 
a difference in application. " Watt invented the steam-engine ;" " Columbus dis- 
covered America." Here the difference is apparent. Apt illustrations will best promote 
the attainment of the above exercise. For her own assistance, the teacher may refer 
to " Taylor's Synonyms," which are numerous enough for the purpose, and calcu- 
lated to interest every young reasoner. 

" An elliptical mode of writing has been very generally used of late, in teaching 
composition. It cannot be too highly recommended, both in exercising the judg- 
ment and memory. A narrative is read by the teacher, of which the pupils make 
skeleton notes, to be filled up at their leisure. I have found it expedient to require 
an immediate perusal of the passage, desiring the pupils, in turn, to supply, without 
hesitation, the words omitted. This practice is excellent for affording a command of 
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words, and elegance of diction. " Walker's Themes" present good subjects for ellipses ; 
but any book may serve for the purpose. The elliptical method is particularly applica- 
ble in teaching letter-writing,^— a generally irksome task to the young correspondent. 
But supply her with a subject ; assist her by the skeleton of a simple epistle, and it 
forms a model, on which she will proceed with pleasure and confidence. For ease, 
playfulness, and simple elegance, nothing can surpass " Cowper's Letters," a cheap 
edition of which is now published. On the advantage to be derived from a facility 
in epistolary correspondence, we are not here to expatiate. It is sufficient to point 
out how it may be most easily obtained. At the end of the week, letters, giving an 
abridged account of the lessons of the preceding days, may be required. This effort 
of abstraction, or of recalling and arranging anew the knowledge imparted, is most 
useful in impressing on the memory what has been learnt, as well as for giving prac- 
tice in letter-writing. Many other means of acquiring ease of composition* might 
be mentioned ; but, in the mean time, our reader may exclaim, " You are neglecting 
what we have always considered the greatest essential of education, — namely, a 
knowledge of books." Not so, however ; in our progress through the course of 
grammar above mentioned, we have referred to many works of merit, which the 
children are directed to study for themselves." 

Our fair authoress will not, we hope, be angry with us for transferring 

to our pages, her admirable method of teaching the elements of geo< 

graphy. 

" In intimate connection with our historical courses, Geography is required. For 
imparting this necessary science, I have adopted the following plan with the greatest 
success : — ^The terrestrial globe is first presented to our pupils ; we explain its use 
in representing the figure and the grand divisions of our earth. The pupil is led to 
perceive the rdative proportions of land and water on the globe, and its various ine- 
qualities, described as continents, islands, oceans, seas, &c. Chains of mountains 
are traced in various parts ; the rivers which flow from them are also pointed out ; 
their wandering more or less is shown to determine the mountainous character of 
the region through which they pass ; the comparative height of the mountains and 
the length of the rivers are made known by a useful map for this purpose. The five 
zones are pointed out, and the productions of each made kflown. Thus our first 
lessons treat only of the natural features of the earth. We next give the geogra- 
phical names of the various portions of the globe, classing them according to their 
relative positions. Commencing with the ocean, we mention its being known by 
five different names in different parts of the globe, and induce the children to com- 
pare the size of the various portions. The continents are named, and compared in 
the same manner. Seas come next ; then countries, and so on, until an extended 
and correct view of the whole earth is acquired. During this first course we enter 
into detail as far as is necessary to distinguish the various features named from each 
other. In beginning a second course of geography, the black board is had in requi- 
sition. The teacher draws the figure of the terrestrial globe, and explains the vari- 
ous lines and circles which cross it. The pupils copy from the board, and in a suc- 
ceeding lesson repeat the same description. After this, the principal boundaries, 
countries, rivers, capes, bays, mountains, and islands, are learnt from their various 
maps, in the atlas, or from the black board, as before. The pupil copies an outline of 
the quarter, Europe for example ; she then writes the boundaries, marks in the 
countries, and in fact every thing required to be learnt, thus impressing every por- 
tion on her mind. This is repeated until the map can be drawn without reference 
to the black board or the assistance of an atlas. It is this power of accurate concep- 
tion, proceeding from constant practice, which enables a painter to depict scenes 
long faded from the memories of all but himself. Should we not apply any hint thus 
given us ? After the quarters have been learnt, we return to Europe, and draw its 
most northerly country (Sweden and Norway), marking the boundaries, &c., as be- 
fore : the pupils continue to copy and learn until the map be perfected. The pro- 

* I have found it a pleasing and instructive exercise, to induce children to write a 
collection of themes ; which, neatly copied, are formed into a little periodical, and 
read aloud, at appointed times, for the amusement of the community. 
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vinces, or smaller divisions of the country, are repeated in lines, proceeding from 
west to east. For instance, in England, we say, — 

" 1st line, Northumberland ; 

" 2nd, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham ; 

" 3rd, Lancashire, Yorkshire ; 

" 4th, Isle of Anglesea, Carnarvon, Denbeigh, Flin^, Cheshire, Derby, Notting- 
ham, Lincoln, &c. 

" The rivers are traced from their source to the mouth, and their tributaries on 
each bank named. Example : The Thames rises in Gloucestershire, flows between 
Oxford, Buckingham, and Berkshire ; Middlesex and Surrey ; Essex and Kent, and 
falls into the North Sea, or German Ocean. Its tributaries on the right bank are 
the Kennet, the Wey, the Dart, and the Medway ; on the left, the Cherwell, the 
Windrush, and the Lea. A pleasant manner of varying the lesson is to make one 
pupil describe an imaginary tour, while her companions question her on anything 
remarkable connected with the places through which she passes. Greographical deli- 
neations, and interesting travels, illustrating the knowledge gained by maps, may 
form a third course of geography. The fourth and last course should include histo- 
rical detail relating to each particular country." 

We recommend to the careful consideration of all ladies engaged in 
education, the " Order of Studies," given at the end, taking for granted 
that they will all procure for themselves this cheap and unpretending, 
but valuable little book. To shew, however, that our authoress aims at 
cultivating the taste, as well as improving the intellect of her pupils, we 
conclude with her own words : — 

" I have already spoken of a means of inducing conversational powers, by simply 
leading the pupils to make known their thoughts on whatever subjects are proposed 
to them. A higher object is now in view, namely, to give elegance and purity to 
their modes of expression, and to form their taste for the refined pleasures of music 
and poetry. In order to inspire that degree of feeling which produces this taste, and 
affords right emphasis, it is necessary that the best authors or composers only should 
be presented to the notice of young persons. 

" Nor is this so difficult as some teachers may imagine. Simplicity is one of the 
attributes of genius : its highest triumph is to represent nature in a manner which 
never fails of delighting unperverted childhood. The sublimest strains of Hebrew 
poetry are understood and enjoyed even by untutored minds. What prevents the 
noble compositions of Handel or Mozart from being equally relished ? Teach them 
to love that which is great, and they will never descend to the vulgar. 

" Jingling rhymes and hackneyed tunes, however much in vogue, are not suited 
to form the taste of our youth. The children of the poor have been taught to value 
the higher powers of music and poetry. I have heard the chorusses of Handel 
chaunted by the young inmates of a blind asylum with overpowering harmony ; and 
have seen one of these poor little creatures, " with wisdom at one entrance quite 
shut out," weep with sympathy at hearing Milton's sonnet on his own blindness. 
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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 1843. 

We will not run the risk of weakening, by any remarks of our own, 
the effect of the following extracts from the Report read at the annual 
meeting of the National Society, on the 1 7th instant. 

Events occurred in the course of last year, which not unexpectedly, but most 
alarmingly, directed public attention to the religious education of the poor, as the 
great and only safe bulwark of social order. Disturbances arose in the manufactur- * 
ing districts to such an extent, as to render life and property everywhere insecure. 
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and to cause the most serious fears and misgivings in the public mind. From the 
turbulence and violence of certain classes, and the anarchical and antisocial tenets 
which they professed, doubts arose, not merely in the timid, but in persons of firmer 
nerves and more reflecting character, whether the bonds of society could long be 
held together. At such a crisis, it was most desirable to ascertain how far the in- 
fluence of the church and church schools had been beneficially exerted in support of 
law and order, and in what degree the check which the spirit of anarchy received, 
and its ultimate suppression, were owing to the early dissemination of religious and 
moral principles among the people. With a view to this inquiry, a circular was ad- 
dressed to such individuals, both lay and clerical, within the disturbed districts, as 
from their position and opportunities, were considered likely to afford correct and 
full information. The answers received amounted to about 150, all from different 
writers, and all tending to establishing the same conclusion. It appeared, that in 
every case the effects of education, whether in Sunday or daily schools, was salutary 
in proportion to its completeness. Wherever means of church instruction were best 
provided, there the efforts of the disaffected were least successful. In whatever dis- 
districts church principles predominated, no outbreak took place, however grievous 
the privations of the people, except in cases where the rightly-disposed inhabitants 
were overpowered by agitators from a distance. One correspondent states, that the 
place he writes from had been proverbially one of the most, if not the most, disorderly 
and uncivilised of the manufacturing districts : that now, however, his church was 
well attended ; that his schools contained 376 scholars ; and that during the recent 
disturbances, the people, though in great distress, had been peaceable, and had shown 
no disposition to join the rioters who came among them, — a circumstance which the 
respectable portion of the inhabitants were convinced would not have taken place in 
former times. Another correspondent states, that the disturbances had not hitherto 
reached his own nor the adjoining district ; and attributes the peace and quiet en- 
joyed in both villages to the churches and church schools recently established therein, 
and at that time happily in full operation. A third writer, from nearly the central 
point of agitation, affirms of his own knowledge the striking fact, that amongst the 
rioters no individual in full communion with his church was to be found, and scarce 
a youth accustomed to attend a church Sunday-school. The same fact is particularly 
referred to by the incumbent of the district where the disturbances originated ; who 
declares, that as far as his observation extended, not one churchman had taken part 
in the turn-out, or had been concerned in any unlawful proceedings in the neigh- 
bourhood at any time. Other correspondents confirm this important statement. 
One declares, that although the turn-out was commenced a few miles from him, not 
a single churchman had taken an active part in promoting it ; and that to keep his 
people, if possible, from the various meetings, he had service in the church twice in 
the week during the period of greatest excitement. Another writes, that not one parent 
of his church Sunday-scholars (amounting to 700) took any part in, or was present at, 
any of the tumultuous meetings which had been held in his parish and township. 
Another expresses his belief, that among those who were brought within the instruc- 
tion of the church, there were not to be found any who, during the late disturb- 
ances, had endangered the peace of the country, or had not been found ready to 
maintain it. 

A magistrate of Lancashire states, that during the riots he called a public meeting, to 
take into consideration the best plan for preserving the public peace. The church people 
universally attended and cheerfully enrolled themselves as special constables. Nothing 
could induce the teachers of church Sunday-schools to attend any of the seditious meet- 
ings ; on the contrary, they to a man enrolled themselves as constables, kept entirely 
aloof from agitation, and waited patiently for the improvement of trade. A gentle- 
man, who describes himself as having a general and uninterrupted acquaintance of 
nine years' standing with almost all the manufacturing districts in Yorkshire, and a 
small portion of those in Lancashire, affirms, that amongst the various Smeutes and 
other acts of political insubordination which it had been his lot to witness, he had 
never known a regular attendant on the services of the church to be directly or indi- 
rectly implicated, with the solitary exception of a man whose sanity had been in 
question. An active clergyman writes, that by means of four Sunday and two week- 
day services in different parts of his chapelry, he maintained a thorough and com- 
plete Church of England ascendancy throughout the district ; that during the late 
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depression in trade, the people bore their privations in a manner highly creditable to 
their principles and profession ; that while many of them had not been able to earn 
more than eight or nine shillings a week each for the support of a family of as many 
persons, he had never witnessed anything in the shape of disaffection to their em- 
ployers, or impatience at their lot ; and that, as for insubordination, or union with 
the insubordinate, such an idea seems not to have entered into their minds. Other 
letters state, that the late disturbances would not have occurred, had the spiritual 
wants of the population been previously attended to ; — or that such disturbances 
will occur again and again, perhaps annually, until further, and even expen- 
sive measures for the religious benefit of the poor be applied ; — or that the rioters in 
the late outbreak were not churchmen, as might be proved by an inquiry through 
the chaplain of the county jail ; — or that not one parent of a scholar belonging to 
the church schools took part with the disaffected ; — or that those trained up in 
church schools, by their adherence to their country's laws and institutions, stopped 
the torrent of disorder ; — or that none of those who had belonged to the National 
School joined in or approved of the late agitation, although nearly all of them worked 
in factories, and were suffering many privations ;— or that, among the youthful mob, 
not one pupil out of 1,200 belonging to the National Schools could be discovered, 
although the attention of the teachers had been specially directed to the subject. 
" With much satisfaction and gratitude to God I can state," writes a clergyman from 
one of the most disturbed parishes in Yorkshire, " that not one of my hearers, nor 
one youth who has been in our Sunday-schools, was implicated in the riots, or joined 
the rioters." 

The picture drawn by other writers, describing parts where church influence was 
weak and education neglected, is not less practically instructive. It is stated that 

the lawless proceedings at were easily accounted for by the tact of 5,000 or 

6,000 souls being suffered to remain in a state of heathenish ignorance, without a 

single school which offered an education worthy of the name ;— that at there is 

not a day nor Sunday-school in connection with the church, and that, consequently, 
the peace of the county town was more threatened from that quarter than from any 

other ; — that the district of , containing 10,000 persons, with no daily school 

for the children of the poor, had attained an unhappy notoriety for rudeness, vio- 
lence, and insubordination, insomuch that, during the recent insurrection, injury to 
person and property was only prevented by the authorities yielding to the will of the 

insurgents; — that in , the young men from 14 or 15 to 21 or 22 years of age, 

having had no means of instruction but in Sunday-schools, where a great portion of 
the day is spent in purely secular teaching, are almost universally vicious in their 
habits, undutiful to their parents, disrespectful to their superiors, without any just 

ideas of the relative duties of their situation in life ; — ^that the town of , having 

only one church, with 800 sittings, for 14,000 inhabitants, was overrun with Char- 
tism and disaffection, and actually contained a so-called Sunday-school, in which 
300 poor children were initiated into infidel and seditious principles. A correspon- 
dent mentions, that in consequence of church room being only provided for between 
3,000 and 4,000 out of 30,000, and no schools to train up the rising generation, the 
Ignorant populace became followers of every blasphemous and extravagant sect, vice 
and infidelity most fearfully abounded, and J, 1 00 heads of families in one place, and 
200 in another, were ascertained by statistical inquiry to profess no religion. And, 
to give one more example, an active clergyman in Lancashire describes an out-lying 
township of 1,500 souls, for which he had for some time been vainly endeavouring 
to provide a school, as being addicted, more than any neighbouring district, to poli- 
tical disaffection and open infidelity. " The soil of ," says he, " was well pre- 
pared for the seeds which revolutionists and infidels would scatter, and accordingly 
they have taken deep root." " The work," he continues, " of undoing all these evil 
consequences of neglect must be arduous — we expect it be so. We feel it so at pre- 
sent. May God give us a spirit of patience and perseverance ! Our chief hope must 
be with the young." 

The passages here quoted exhibit fearfully, and but too feithfuUy, the deplorable 
results of spiritual and educational destitution. Perhaps no terms can more cor- 
rectly and eloquently portray the evils to be apprehended, as well as those now ex- 
isting, than the language of a reverend correspondent, in the very centre of the recent 
outbreak. ** Bad," he says, " as matters are at present, worse may be expected, if 
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active st^s are not taken ; for most of the present adult population retain some re- 
collection of, and are somewhat influenced by, the remembrance of the days of their 
youth, when they heard of God and His laws, and a future state. They have not 
succeeded quite in casting off all moral restraint. Some retain an affectionate recol- 
lection of the church and school which arose near their native spot, and which in 
their younger days they loved to frequent. Conscience has in such a barrier over 
which they may not with impunity pass. This restrains more than laws can do. But 
this remaining dieck will be quite wanting in multitudes of the rising generation. 
They have never had the means of grace— never have been ' where bells have knoUed 
to church' — never attended a school where moral discipline was taught. Great fears 
may well be entertained for the country, if something is not done to rescue from ig- 
norance those multitudes of her sons. Religion and patriotism unite their voice in 

this object." 

• • • • 

The whole sum expended this year in grants of all kinds (including those for 
factory-schools), is £1 1,986. The whole number of cases is 259 ; and the number 
of scholars provided for is 42,919. The greater part of the grants have been voted 
in small sums to parishes in the country. To mention a few examples of large 
grants to considerable places, your Committee have voted to Oldham, £300 ; to 
Dukinfield, £200 ; to the districts of All Saints and St. Barnabas, Manchester, £250 ; 
to Salford, £150 ; to Mossley, an additional grant of £100, making in all £250 ; to 
Newton, in Mottram, £130 ; to the districts of St. George and St. Philip, Birming- 
ham, £225 : to the district of Trinity, Carlisle, £100 ; to Carnarvon, £200 ; to the 
districts of St. Bartholomew and St. James, Bethnal Green, £300 ; to the district of 
St. John, Hoxton, £200 ; to Limehouse, £200 ; to the district of St. James, Shore- 
ditch, £175; to the district of St. Philip and St. Thomas, Stepney, £300. 

In many instances the representations made to your committee of the grievous 
destitution to be relieved were most disheartening ; and it is not too much to say, 
wJth the Factory Inspector, Mr. Homer, that we may very much question whether, 
in any part of the civilised world out of Great Britain, a parallel case to that which 
he was urging on the attention of the public, could be found. The district here re- 
ferred to is that of Ashton-under-Lyne, and Oldham in Cheshire, containing an area 
of eight miles by four, and a population of 105,000, of whom it is calculated that 
90,000 earn their subsistance by weekly wages. It is a startling fact, that not many 
months ago, there did not exist throughout this vast population one medical cha- 
rity, nor one public day-school for the children of the humbler ranks. Partly 
through the exertions of your committee, two day-schools have been opened at 
Ashton, one at Dukinfield, and another at Oldham. The attendance of children in 

the Oldham Sunday-school room (the Theatre) is upwards of 600. 

• • • • 

Another useful occupation for organising masters has within the last year been 
recommended by your Committee. It had often excited concern, that the measures 
generally taken for advancing education, were fitted rather to form new masters than 
to improve those already in charge of schools ; and that the visits of Inspectors, and 
even of organising teachers, could not be extended to all schools, nor prolonged in 
all cases for a sufficient period to be effectual. It appeared, however, that the school 
holidays in harvest time, presented an opportunity for the improvement of masters, 
and perhaps of mistresses, especially those in rural districts. For this purpose, it 
was suggested that a number of them should be assembled under the auspices of some 
Diocesan, or District Board, at any central town provided with suitable school-rooms ; 
that a course of catechetical instruction should be given by a clergyman selected for 
that purpose ; that one of the Society's organising masters should give regular in- 
struction in English grammar and etymology, sacred geography, or any other branch 
of elementary knowledge suitable to the teachers of the poor ; and that, if circum- 
stances permitted, an acquaintance with Church music, upon the most improved 
system, should be given. Even the short period of six weeks, well improved, ac- 
cording to this plan, would do much to methodise their knowledge, to give them 
clear ideas, to prevent them from sinking into torpor, or indifference, or despon- 
dency, in their humble sphere of often thankless toil ; to revive, if necessary, their 
drooping zeal and energy ; to familiarize them with the best books, and the best 
modes of communicating knowledge, particularly in the processes of interrogation 
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and explanation ; and to show how their endeavours after self improvement, might be 
successf uUy and profitably directed. The chief difficulties in the way of this arrange- 
ment were, in the first place, to preserve moral restraint among so many persons of 
either sex, and of various ages, brought together from the country to encounter the 
temptations of a town ; and, secondly, to provide for the cost of their maintenance 
and instruction. Happily these difficulties have been surmounted, and the experi- 
ment was last year brought to a fair trial. The zealous and intelligent secretary of 
the Leicester Board, the Rev. William Fry, undertook to make the necessary prepa- 
rations with regard to board and lodging, lecture-rooms, and rules of discipline ;. and 
to take upon himself the office of their religious instructor. Your Committee pro- 
vided an organizing master, paying, as usual, half his salary ; and hopes were en- 
tertained, that some portion of the expense would be defrayed from the ftinds voted 
by Parliament for Education. Circulars were transmitted accordingly by the reve- 
rend secretary, inviting school managers throughout the county to send their teach- 
ers on the 6th day of August, to the new National school-rooms, at St. Margaret's, 
Leicester. The proposal was acceded to in thirty-three instances. Sixteen mas- 
ters with six assistants, and seven mistresses with four assistants, attended, and re- 
mained under a course of instruction for six weeks. The result of this autumnal 
meeting has fully realised the benevolent expectations which gave rise to it. 
Much good has been effected, without any evil to alloy it. The conduct of the 
assembled teachers was exemplary. They appear to have pursued their studies with 
diligence and success ; and to have returned to their homes grateful for the benefits 
imparted to them, and prepared to resume, with fresh ardour, the laborious duties of 

their vocation.* 

# * • • 

Before concluding this Report, your Committee have the satisfaction to announce 
that the year has again arrived in which your Society, according to established usage, 
may hope for the benefit of a Royal Letter, requiring collections to be made in all 
churches and chapels throughout England and Wales, in behalf of your funds. On 
the result of this collection much will depend. It may, for good or for evil, deeply 
affect the interests and even the stability of our Church Establishment. The mea- 
sures proposed by Government and the Legislature in the recent bill for promoting 
the education of factory children, may suggest to some minds economically disposed, 
that voluntary subscriptions are no longer requisite, and that in proportion as volun- 
tary subscribers withdraw their aid, the State will supply their place. But surely it 
would be a deplorable result that the State should be compelled to undertake this 
office because the Church declined it, and preferred all other objects before educa- 
tion, and all other persons (even at the extremities of the earth) before the children 
of the poor in our own land. It is also to be considered, that if the State should 
come forward to supply the deficiencies of the Church, it will probably come forward 
upon terms proportioned to the degree of that deficiency. The influence of the 
Church, in forming the arrangements for National Education by the State, will be 
greater or less, according to the zeal evinced by members of the Church during the 
intermediate crisis. Every the minutest circumstance connected with such a mea- 
sure, is inestimably important. The slightest modification favourable to the princi- 
ples of the Church, may produce effects that will last forages, and extend throughout 
the world. The character, social and religious, of the most powerful nation upon 



• The organizing master writes : " Their conduct was, indeed, exemplary. It was 
most pleasing to see so many persons of different habits and inclinations, who had 
previously held absolute sway and were unaccustomed to control, quietly submitting 
to the discipline imposed upon them, and eagerly imbibing instruction, although (in 
my case) given by a teacher only half the age of many he addressed. Their gratitude 
was evinced by the memorial they presented to me ; and they all expressed their ar- 
dent hope that they should meet next autumn under similar circumstances. Some 
remained four, some six weeks ; but all received a taste for knowledge which they 
cannot forget. The benefit derived cannot yet be known ; I visited several of their 
schools afterwards, and they exhibited an energy and freshness which it was highly 
cheering to contemplate. May the work prosper !" 
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earth, may depend in a great degree upon the system adopted. How unworthy of 
Englishmen, enjoying the privileges of a pure and rightly constituted Church, to de- 
sert it in this emergency I to withhold the aid which it demands, and is entitled to, 
for training up the young ! to look on with indiflference when events are in progi-esa 
which may decide the temporal and eternal destiny of millions ! How disgraceful to 
be drawn away in any degree by controversial zeal or sectarian prejudice, from co- 
operating in a work in which all, with one heart and one soul, should unite their 
labours ! How lamentable hereafter, when the season for available exertion is gone 
by forever, to reflect that timely and united efforts would have been successful; that 
advantages, which the most lavish expenditure will then be inadequate to purchase, 
might once have easily and cheaply been obtained ; that a degree of permanence and 
security might have been given to the institutions; social and religious, of Great 
Britain, which the mightiest efforts and costliest sacrifices may not then be able to 
procure ! 
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ASYLUMS FOB THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

There axe, in Europe and America, from 130 to 140 asylums for the deaf 
and dumb; of which number, 14 are in the United Kingdom, and impart in- 
struction to 1,050 pupils. The number of deaf mutes in the United Kingdom 
is about 12,500, or I in every 1,620 of the population ; while the proportion of 
deaf and dumb persons in the world, as compared with the population, is as 1: 
in 1,550 ; and of these the number of males exceeds that of the females. 

IGNOBANCE AND CBIME AT MANCHESTEB. 

'* He would give a solemn startling fact, one that could be fairly and fully 
substantiated, and one that he mentioned, not in bitterness but in sorrow, and 
which he should not have brought forward if the church had been done justice 
to. In about the space of a year there were, of persons under the age of 17, 
360 committed to the borough prison of Manchester. Of these there were 72 
who could not say the Lord's Prayer ; 39 who could say the Lord's Prayer and 
nothing more ; 31 who could say the Lord's Prayer and the Creed ; and 33 
who could say the X^ord's Prayer, the Creed, and the Commandments; but 
there were none who could tell their duty to God and their neighbour, or who 
could repeat the Church Catechism; and of those 360, 117 belonged to the 
church, and the remaining 243 belonged to the different denominations of 
Dissenters all put together ; so that the proportion of Dissenting children com- 
mitted during that year, was as two to one in comparision with the number of 
church of England children. And this fact would appear more extraordinary 
still, when he stated that, taking his own ecclesiastical district as a fair propor- 
tion, the professing Churchmen were as three to one with the Dissenters in 
Manchester. Only two conclusions could be arrived at from facts of this nature, 
— either that there was a want of education among the Dissenters, or that the 
education they afforded, was not of a practical or genuine character." — Speech 
of the Rev, Iiugh Stowell, at a meeting to petition about the Factory Bill. 

BEMUNEBATION OF SCHOOLMASTEBS IN SCOTLAND. 

The returns laid before parliament in 1838, proved that the average income 
of parochial schoolmasters in Scotland, including salary, fees, and all their 
emoluments, amounted to 47/. 6«. ; some of them, however, did not receive more 
than 23/., and some received even as little as 20/. per annum. 

s 
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National Society. — ^The general annual 
meeting of the National Society for Pro- 
moting the Education of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Established Church, 
was held on the 1st instant in the Central 
School-rooms, Sanctuary, Westminster. 
Among those present were — the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the chair ; 
the Bishops of Chester, Bangor, Win- 
chester, Salisbury, St. David's, and Ripon; 
Archdeacons Manning and Burney ; Lord 
Kenyon, Lord and Lady Sandon, Lord 
Grosvenor, Lady Whamcliflfe, Lord Cal- 
thorpe, Lady Egerton, Lady Herbert, 
Lord Radstock, Lady Powys, Lord Adare, 
M.P., Mr. Dickinson, M. P., Mr. Acland, 
M.P., Mr. Colquhoun, M.P., Mr. A. 
M'Geachy, Sir W. Stirling, Sir J. J. 
Hamilton, the Hon. Mrs. Talbot, Mr. 
Shuttleworth, the Hon. Capt. Maude, 
Mr. Leonard Horner, &c., &c. The chil- 
dren were examined in the holy Scrip- 
tures, English grammar, etymology, cate- 
chism, geography, arithmetic, scriptural 
and English history, vocal music, &c. 
Extremely difficult questions were an- 
swered with the utmost accuracy. The 
Bishop of Winchester, who interrogated 
them upon scriptural history, repeatedly 
during the course of examination ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at their cor- 
rect and prompt answers, their mode of 
speaking, and the admirable facility with 
which they quoted passages from the 
scriptures. His Grace the Chairman, 
addressing the teachers, expressed his 
admiration and approval of the discipline 
and system of education adopted, and 
having commented upon the general 
utility of musical instruction, added that 
he conceived it to be eminently cal- 
culated to promote devotion and reli- 
gious sentiments. The result of the exa- 
mination of the children was highly in- 
teresting and satisfactory. After the 
reading of the report, from which copious 
extracts will be found in another part of 
this Journal, resolutions were moved and 
seconded by the Bishop of St. Davids 
and Lord Radstock ; Lord Calthorpe and 
the Rev. James Anderson, of Brighton ; 
the Bishop of Bangor, and Mr. William 
Cotton ; and Lord Sandon and the Bishop 
of Chester. 

Meeting of Secretaries. — ^The annual 
meeting of the secretaries of the Dioce- 



san and District Boards of Education 
was held at the office of the National 
Society, in the Sanctuary, Westminster, 
on Tuesday the 16th of May. The Bi- 
shop of Salisbury took the chair. His 
Lordship invited the attention of the se- 
cretaries, of whom there was a larger 
number in attendance than usual, to a 
variety of questions suggested by the 
present state of education in the coun- 
try. The chief subjects under discussion 
were, training schools, the improvement 
of existing teachers, school-room arrange- 
ments, and organizing masters. 

Bath. — 3,000 children in course of in- 
struction at the Bath District National 
Schools lately attended divine service 
together at Trinity Church. 

St. Mark's College, CheUea.^We 
should be doing violence to our better 
feelings, if we did not take the earliest 
opportunity of expressing the high grati- 
fication we experienced at the examina- 
tion of the training pupils at this Insti- 
tution, on Thursday week ; not so much 
from the extent and variety of their at- 
tainments, which, however, did great 
credit to all parties concerned, as from 
the tone and. bearing of the pupils them- 
selves, especially as evinced in their 
mode of reading and answering. There 
was a quiet and reverential thoughtfiil- 
ness about them, one and all, as they 
replied each in his turn, slowly and cau- 
tiously, but precisely and fully, to the 
searching questions of the Bishop of 
Salisbury and the other examiners, which 
seemed to us to augur great things for 
the good cause. As this valuable insti- 
tution has now its complement of mem- 
bers, namely, fifty, we advise all persons 
who are desirous of taking advantage of 
it in any way, to lose no time in making 
their applications. 

Church Edtication Society in Ireland.— 
At the annual meeting of the above so- 
ciety, held in the rotunda, Dublin, it 
was stated that the schools at present in 
connection with the society, embraced 
84,000 members of the Established 
Church, 29,000 Roman Catholics, and 
7,963 Dissenters, showing an increase 
of nearly 8,000 Roman Catholics over 
the report of last year. The amount 
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of donations and subscriptions for the 
present year was £27,551, being an in- 
crease of over £3,000 on last year's re- 
ceipts. 

King's College. — ^The annual general 
court of the governors and proprietors 
of this institution was held, April 28th, 
in the theatre of the college, his Grace 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
▼isitor, in the chair. Within the circle 
were the Lord Bishop of London, the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, Lord Dart- 
mouth, Lord Radstock, Lord Howe, Sir 
R. H. Inglis, M.P., Archdeacon Lonsdale, 
Principal of the College, the Rev. J. 
Allen, Inspector of Grovemment Schools, 
the Hon. and Rev. Arthur Percival, the 
Rev. Dr. Shephard, Mr. Henry Pownall, 
&c. 

The report stated that the number of 
students during the year just expired 
was considerably higher than that of the 
preceding year. The number of matri- 
culated students last term was, in the 
dass of literary and general science, 106 ; 
in the engineering, arts, and manufac- 
tures class, 37 ; and in the medical de- 
partment, 115: there were besides, 113 
occasional students, and 497 boys in the 
school; in all 838, receiving instruction 
at this institution. The students of this 
college still maintained their high posi- 
tion at the universities for superior clas- 
sical and literary attainments. At Ox- 
ford, of the two under-graduates who were 
judged worthy of admission into the first 
class of JAtercB Humaniores at the last 
examination for degrees, one had been 
educated at King's College, and two 
others obtained places in the second 
class. At Cambridge, at the last Bache- 
lor of Arts' commencement, six former 
students of King's College were classed 
among the Wranglers, and four amongst 
the^ senior Optimes, whilst two were in 
the first, and one in the second class of 
the Classical Tripos. The museum at- 
tached to the college was now completed 
by the the addition of a valuable set of 
instruments from the observatory at 
Kew, a gift from Her most gracious Ma- 
jesty. It likewise contained a splendid 
marble statue of George IIL, by Tume- 
relli,agift from Mr. H. Pownall. The hos- 
pital continued to answer the purposes 
for which it was opened. The report 
acknowledged the receipt of the bequest 
of the late Dr. Ireland, the Dean of 
Westminster, of £1,000, three per cent, 
consols. The receipts during the past 



year amounted to £20,369 Is. 3d., and 
the disbursements to £19/166 I9s. leav- 
ing a balance with the bankers of 
£902 Ss., and there remained in the 
Bank of England in Exchequer-bills, 
£4,000. The total cost of the building, 
entrance, river front, fittings, and furni- 
ture of the college had been 
£133,346 05. Id. 

Mr. H. Pownall was elected a member 
of the council in the room of Mr. Locker, 
resigned. 

Alderman Thompson, M.P., was re- 
appointed treasurer; and Messrs. John 
Capel, William Jones, and H. Porcher, 
auditors ; and the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Dartmouth, the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P., the Right Hon. Mr. 
Justice Patteson, the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester, Mr. J. H. Green, Sir H. 
Halford, and Mr. H. Pownall, the coun- 
cil for the year. 

Chester Diocesan Board. — ^The Third 
Annual Public Meeting was held at the 
Training College at Chester, the Dean in 
the chair. The Hon. and Rev. Horace 
Powys, rector of Warrington, read the 
report, which was extremely satisfactory. 
The Hon. Sir E. Cust, Bart., in moving 
the adoption of the Report, made some 
admirable observations, from which we 
extract the following : — " The Church of 
England was not named after any man — 
it was neither of Paul, nor ApoUas, nor 
Cephas — Wesley, nor Luther, nor Calvin 
— it was the national establishment of 
the realm, created so by the Legislature, 
established by Act of Parliament, and 
known as such by law, as fully and com- 
pletely as the Habeas Corpus or the trial 
by jury. That being the case, in a coun- 
try like England, although every person 
might entertain other and different re- 
ligious opinions if he thought proper — 
although he might erect his own idol in 
his grove, or his own saint in his cham- 
ber — that difference of opinion did not 
in the least absolve him from the obliga- 
tion to maintain and support the Church 
as established by law. He knew well 
that there might be many individuals of 
opinion, and that opinion might be con- 
scientiously held, that republicanism and 
chartism were better than a monarchy ; 
but in this country, where a monarchy 
was the law of the land, the entertain- 
ment of these contrary opinions did not 
absolve any person from obedience to the 
monarchy ; and upon the same principle 
he thought those who differed from the 
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Church, in her doctrine and mode of go- 
vernment, were still unabsolved from their 
obligation to maintain and support her, 
as the Church established by law, and 
also to uphold her in all the characters 
she sustained, and the consequent du- 
ties which depended and rested upon 
her. One capacity in which the Church 
of England stood to the people was that 
of their nursing- mother. In their infancy 
they all had nursing-mothers ; and would 
they take from the Church of England 
that which belonged to all mothers — the 
education of her children ? For his own 
part, he could not understand what 
sound argument could be raised against 
the proposition that she, and she alone, 
was the instructress to whom they ought 
to permit the carrying out of any public 
measure of education ; nor could he un- 
derstand on what ground Dissenters 
could claim from the country support or 
countenance to a proposition which 
sought public support for a system of 
education which was opposed to the 
Church Establishment." The meeting 
was afterwards addressed by many cler- 
gymen and laymen, and was one of great 
interest and real importance. 

London Hibernian Society. — At a gene- 
ral meeting held at Exeter Hall, the 
Marquis of Cholmondeley in the chair, it 
was unanimously decided, that the future 
operations of the society should be con- 
ducted by the Diocesan Church Educa- 
tion Society of Ireland. In the course of 
the discussion it was stated, that the 
number of schools under these societies 
in Ireland was as many as 1,352, and 
that the number of children in progress 
of education therein was 84,888, of whom 
29,393 were of Romanist parents, and 
7,963 children of Protestant Dissenters ; 
that the increase, since the preceding 
report, in the number of schools was 133 ; 
in scholars, 14,74.5 ; and that the in- 
crease of scholars generally during the 
year was no fewer than 8,942. It was 
strongly urged, by Lord Sandon, that it 
was highly important for the Irish people 
to be taught the holy truths of God in 
their native language. 

Eton College. — The Newcastle scholar- 
ship was gained by Joynes, ma. K.S. ; and 
the gold medal (given by his Grace to the 
boy who stood second in the examina- 
tion) was awarded to Simpson. Both 
these young gentlemen are the sons of 
clergymen, Joynes being the son of the 



rector of Gravesend, in Kent, and Simp- 
son the son of the rector of Little Hor- 
stead, in Sussex. The three candidates 
next in order of merit were Bastard, 
Drake, K.S., and Scott, ma., who were 
" bracketed" as equal. The examiners 
were the Rev. W. Selwyn, canon of Ely, 
and the Rev. R. Damford, the rector of 
Middleton, in Lancashire. His Grace's 
object in endowing these scholarships 
was to encourage religious learning, a 
competent knowledge of which is an 
essential preliminary qualification. This 
branch of the examination, consequently, 
precedes all others, and any candidate 
failing in it is at once disqualified. The 
remainder of the examination is classical. 
Each scholar receives the first year £40 
in money, and is presented with books to 
the value of the remaining £10, bearing 
the arms of the Duke on one side, and 
those of Eton College on the other. 

The number of pupils now at this 
ancient institution is greater than ever 
before known, the entries of scholars at 
the termination of the Easter vacation 
amounting to upwards of 700. Since 
1 836 there has been a gradual and pro- 
gressive increase in the number of scho- 
lars, as follows: — In that year, there 
were 444; in 1837, 472; in 1838, 522; 
in 1839, 560 ; in 1840, 593; in 1841, 635 ; 
in 1842, 659; and this year, at Easter, 
the number above stated. There has 
been a corresponding increase in the 
number of tutors. There are now 13 
assistant, besides the 2 principal, mas- 
ters. 

The Irish College. '^^His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant has given to the funds 
of the Institution a donation of £100; 
and Colonel Wyndham £300. A friend, 
whose name the Governors are not at 
liberty to mention, has sent them a pre- 
sent of furniture to the value of upwards of 
£300. Stackallen House, the seat of Lord 
Boyne^ near Navan, in the County of 
Meath, has been taken for the present, 
until the College shall be erected on its 
permanent site ; and the Institution will 
be opened without delay for the recep- 
tiod of boys. The system of the College 
will be framed upon the model of the 
great public schools of England ; and 
the course of education will include 
every thing necessary as a preparation 
for the University. The study of the 
Irish language will be a prominent and 
essential object. A number of scholar- 
ships will be founded of the value of 
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about £30 a year, to which principally 
(dergymen's sons, who are recommended 
by character and abilities, will be eligible ; 
and advantages will be secured to boys 
who, on admission to the school, are 
possessed of a vernacular knowledge of 
the Irish language. 

Worcester Diocesan Board.^^At a quar- 
terly meeting, the Bishop in the chair. 
Captain Pearson was elected secretary to 
the Society, in the room of the Rev. W. 
Holden. 

The Irish Society of London. — The 2 Ist 
annual meeting of the above society, the 
object of which is to promote the educa- 
tion and religious instruction of the na- 
tive Irish through the medium of their 
own language, took place at the Queen's 
Concert-rooms, Hanover-square, the large 
room of which was densely crowded- The 
Earl of Galloway, president of the so- 
ciety, occupied the chair, and amongst 
the gentlemen on the platform were, the 
Marquis of Downshire, the Right Hon. 
Viscount Bernard, General Latter, the 
Hon. and Rev. C. Bernard, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Palliser, the Hon. Captain F. 
Maude, &c. The Rev. S. Morgan, the 
secretary, read letters from Viscount 
Adair, the Dean of St. Patrick's, and 
other noblemen and gentlemen, expres- 
sive of regret at their inability to attend 
the meeting. Since the formation of 
the society 150,000 copies of the Scrip- 
tures, and religious works printed in the 
Irish vernacular tongue had been circu- 
lated, and hundreds had been, in con- 
sequence, converted from the errors of 
Popery. During the past year upwards 
of 300 native Irish, in the District of 
King's County alone, had received the 
commnuion at the hands of Protestant 
ministers. The number of schools es- 
tablished by the society, up to the present 
time, amounted to 788 ; the number of 
pupils attending those schools was 1 6,975, 
of which number 13,043 were adults, 
3.^ above the age of 60 years, and 2,908 
funales. The number of books issued 
om-ing the past year were 214 Irish Bi- 
bles, 1,383 Testaments, 4,343 portions 
of the Bible, 151 copies of the Book of 
Common Prayer, 38 grammars, and 
10,885 primers. The demand for the 
Book of Common Prayer had been un- 
precedented, 400 copies being required 
for one district. To meet the demand, 
they had received a liberal grant of 300 
copies from the Christian Knowledge 



Society. The balance-sheet showed 
the receipts of the past year to be 
£3,877 6s. Id.; and the expenditure, 
£3,875 14*. lid. 

Medical Students. — ^The distribution of 
prizes and honorary testimonials among 
the students of the medical school of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, took place on 
Thursday, May 11. The President, Al- 
derman Lucas, was in the chair. In ad- 
dition to the prizes annually given by the 
medical officers and lecturers, there was 
this year given the Wix Prize, founded 
by the Rev. Samuel Wix, vicar and hos- 
pitaller, for the best essay on the con- 
nection between revealed religion and 
medical science. It was announced that 
before the commencement of the next 
session, rooms would be provided within 
the walls of the hospital, for the resi- 
dence of a certain number of the stu- 
dents, for whom, as far as it is possible, 
all the advantages of residence in college 
would be afforded. The Venerable Arch- 
deacon Hale, and the Rev. Dr. Russell, 
spoke warmly in favour of the benefit 
which would accrue, not to medical stu- 
dents alone, but to the profession and the 
public generally, if the system which it 
is thus proposed to commence on a com- 
paratively small scale, could be carried 
out so as to afiford all the advantages of 
a collegiate system to the great body of 
students, who are at present left almost 
without guidance. By such a system 
they might be subjected to that control, 
of all kind the most efficient and the 
most easy to be borne — the control, 
which in a society of gentlemen, is exer- 
cised by one member upon another, and 
might, more than is now possible, be 
excited to emulation in the pursuit of 
knowledge. The Governors of the Hos- 
pital, it was said, were anxious to afford 
every means in their power for carrying 
out the plan proposed, for enlarging its 
extent of operation, and in general, for 
increasing the comforts and facilities of 
study for the pupils of the school. 

The Wix Prize, for the best Essay on 
the Connection between Revealed Reli- 
gion and Medical Science, was assigned 
to Henry Mitchell, Cambridge. 

London Society for Teaching the Blind 
to read. — ^The fifth annual meeting was 
held at the Hanover Square Rooms ; 
the Marquis of Cholmondcley in the 
chair. The report, which was read by 
the Rev. S. Ramsey, and agreed to. 
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stated that the efforts of the Institution 
had been greatly promoted by the adop- 
tion of Mr. Lucas's system of stenogra- 
phic characters, which posessed a decided 
superiority over all others, There are 
upwards of fifty pupils, including twen- 
ty-nine boarders, in the establishment. 
The great advancement made by the boys 
in fancy basket-making has induced the 
committee to engage a blind young wo- 
man to instruct the girls also in that pro- 
fitable and useful employment. Through 
the kindness of a few benevolent friends 
a source of instructive and of permanent 
benefit to many of the pupils has been 
bestowed on the Institution by the libe- 
ral gift of an organ. A small printing 
press has been purchased for the use of 
the pupils, and a few hymns already em- 
bossed by one of the boys, which afford- 
ed hopes that several of the inmates 
might ultimately become compositors, 
and thus be put in possession of a per- 
fectly new and profitable method of earn- 
ing a comfortable subsistence. The blind 
children, including two natives of China, 
about eight years of age, then read seve- 
ral parts of the Holy Bible, printed in 
embossed characters, with the most as- 
tonishing fluency and correctness. It 
was quite manifest, from the emphasis 
with which they read the several pas- 
sages, that they fully comprehended their 
meaning. The meeting was addressed 
by the Venerable the Dean of Salisbury, 
the Rev. John Gowring (who for some 
time past had been almost entirely de- 
prived of sight), Sir Charles Clarke, &c. 

Shrewsbury School. — ^The two Chan- 
cellor's medallists at Cambridge, Mr. E. 
H. Gifford, of St. John's College, and 
Mr. G. Druce, of St. Peter's College, 
were both educated at Shrewsbury School. 
We believe this to be the only year in 
which the medals have been awarded to 
two schoolfellows. 

Sedbergh School, Yorkshire,'-— Mr. Bi- 
den, who lately carried off one of the 
Bell's University Scholarships, received 
his education at this school, under the 
Rev. J. H. Evans, M.A. 



Training IntHtutionfor Mispresses — The 
first examination of the young women 
in training as National schoolmistresses at 
the National Society's Institution, White- 
lands, Chelsea, took place on Tuesday, 
the 23rd instant. The pupils underwent 
a strict examination in Scripture history, 
the Liturgy, grammar, geography, arith- 
metic, and vocal music, and acquitted 
themselves in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner. The Dean of Chichester took the 
chair, and the examination was conducted 
by the Rev. C. Cook, Inspector of the 
London Diocesan Schools, assisted by 
the Rev. D. C(^eridge, President of St. 
Mark's College, and Mr. Hullah. The 
proceedings were understood to be pri- 
vate ; but there were present the Duchess 
of Sutherland, Lord Wamcliffe, Lord and 
Lady Courteney, Lady Elizabeth Cour- 
teney. Lady Francis Egerton, Lady F. 
Sandon, Lady G. Wortley, Lady Eliza- 
beth L. Gower, Mr. and Lady Mary 
Wood, Mrs. and Miss Bloomfield, &c., &c. 



APPOINTMENTS. 

Booth, Rev. Dr., to be Vice-Principal 
of, and Professor of Mathematics in, the 
Liverpool Collegiate Institution. 

Hessey, Rev. Francis, Principal of the 
Collegiate School, Huddersfield, to be 
Head Master of the Kensington Grammar 
School. 

Johns, Rev. C. A., to be Head Master 
of Helston Grammar School, Cornwall. 

Sharpe, Rev, J. C, Professor of Ma- 
thematics in the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, to be an assistant master 
in the Marlborough School for the Sons 
of Clergymen and others. 



DEATH. 



Browne, Rev. J. H., 28 years Vicar of 
of RunhaU, 26 years Rector of Crown- 
thorpe, and Master of the Endowed 
Grammar School, Hingham, Norfolk, 
aged seventy-five. 



Z:a mx €oxvtipot(fstnU mts ^Sita^tti, 



A Constant Reader is reminded, that at Oldham, in Lancashire, 10,300 of the 
working classes, out of a population of 60,000, memorialized the Government in 
favour of Church Education. 
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At a recent public meeting of the inhabitants of Stafford, convened by the 
Mayor, ** to take into consideration the present state of the Free Grammar School 
and the English School connected therewith/' it was stated by a magistrate of the 
borough, that there were only four scholars taught in the school, which was pro- 
vided with an endowment of isOO a year. Can these things be so ? 

The following sentence has been going the round of newspapers and magazines 
with the name of Lord Brougham attached to it. ** The contributions from the 
Clergy alone to Charity — ^to the relief of the poor and the education of the igno- 
rant, are not only greater, but enormously greater than those of the whole body 
of Dissenters." Can any of our readers refer us to the pamphlet or speech from 
which this is quoted ?j 

A friend of our's sometimes says, that there are but two reasons after all for 
not trusting a man;— one is, that you do not know him, the other, that you do. 
Will not this help J. C. out of his present difficulty ? 

We cannot consent to the adoption of the sort of arrangement proposed by A 
Secretary, namely, to devote one part of the Journal to Principles, and another 
to Practice. Indeed we have no wish or aim, but to exhibit principles in a prac- 
tical form. 

S. N. F. upon Infant Schools, will not suit us. So much teaching, or we should 
rather say, over-teaching the Infant mind, is quite out of our way. To our hum- 
ble notions, the more an infant-school resembles a well-regulated nursery the 
better. 

In the lowest districts of Manchester and Leeds, of 1,000 children bom, more 
than 570 die before they attain the age of five. 

W. J.'s statistics must be wrong according to the Registration returns, which 
give 114,000 as the number of marriages solemnized in the churches of England, 
while there were no more than 8,000 in dissenting places of worship. At the 
same time we agree with him, that unbaptized chilcfren ought not to be allowed 
to repeat the Church Catechism. 

There is much truth in what C. N. has written, but we cannot think that it is 
applicable to us. With all our zeal for education, we have never said anything 
half so foolish as that schools would do every thing. Does he, however, mean to 
deny all connection between ignorance and crime ? Why then are the judges con- 
tinually recommending the same remedy ? For instance, in charging the grand jury 
at the last Gloucester assizes, Mr. Justice Wightman said : — ** On looking over the 
calendar which was first sent him, he perceived that 110 prisoners could neither 
read nor write at all, or very imperfectly ; now the only way to prevent that was 
to improve the moral and religious feeling throughout the community, more espe- 
cially amongst those who were mostly exposed to temptation — ^he meant the poorer 
classes; that object would be obtained by extending education, and to gen- 
tlemen like themselves who were of rank, station, and fortune in the county, 
he need hardly recommend increased exertions to produce that desirable end, 
which he was sure their own good feelings as well as their interest would induce 
them to do." 

Leonard Homer, Esq., Inspector of Factories, reports (January 30, 1843) the 
lamentable spiritual destitution of Dukinfield and the neighbourhood, and ob- 
serves — " I have been disappointed to find so little disposition on the part of the 
more wealthy Dissenters in my district to come forward in the cause of the edu- 
cation of the working classes. All the activity which has come under my 
notice, in places where schools are most wanted, has been on the side of the 
church." 

It is expected by those who are best acquainted with the subject, that Betton's 
Charity, the annual income of which is at present above £4,000, aud is likely soon 
to be much larger, will be applied proportionably to the claims of each diocese, 
and in donations not exceeding £20 to each school; the continuance of the 
bounty to be liable to annual revision by the board entrusted with the disposal of 
the fund. 
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It was gratifying to hear, at the meeting of secretaries, that in several dioceses, 
schoolmasters took advantage of the last harvest holidays to attend the training 
institutions in their own vicinity, for three, four, or six weeks. In these cases 
their expenses were home wholly or in part hy the district hoards. It has also 
heen found tiseful in one diocese to advance sums of £1, or 10s per month, to 
youths who were desirous of receiving the benefit of a training school, for six or 
eight months, or a longer period. These sums were refunded by instalments, after 
the candidate had obtained a situation as schoolmaster. 

At the same meeting great advantages were acknowledged in the strongest 
terms to have been derived from the visits of organizing masters for a week or 
more to parochial Schools. Their services and suggestions, however, would be ' 
still more effective, if in relation and subordinate to the visit of an inspector. 

Though the expense of supporting Training Institutions is often a subject of 
complaint, it must not be forgotten, that an adequate supply of competent masters 
and mistresses is the first and most indispensable requisite towards the improve- 
ment of Education. Experience alone can show, whether so large a number of 
distinct establishments as now exists is preferable to the maintenance of a smaller 
number upon a larger scale and more liberally supported. Two years seems the 
common period of residence ; this limited time arising from necessity rather than 
from choice, as the managing committees are generally anxious that the stay of 
the pupil should be prolonged. The effect of this would be to improve School- 
masters' salaries, by raising the qualifications of the masters themselves to a 
higher standard, and thus enabling them to command a more encouraging remu- 
neration than the pittance of i640 per annum, with or without a house, which is 
a common allowance to schoolmasters in the country and provincial towns. 

In village schools the system of teaching boys and girls together in one school 
has been found advantageous, more particularly where the entire school is under 
female control. To mix up both sexes in the same class is less desirable. Some 
disorder would be avoided by dismissing the boys at a separate time from the 
girls, as, it is obvious, the same vigilance cannot be exerted outside the school, as 
within its walls. 

The effect of covering the school-room with fixed parallel desks is found to 
hinder that personal style of instruction, or rather of application, at which every 
master should aim with each individual scholar. This objection has especial refer- 
ence to religious teaching. Hence the inapplicability of this method of arrange- 
ment for the purpose of the Sunday school. A few such desks in a large school 
are convenient for occasional simultaneous instruction. On the last point there 
is an able paper in the Minutes of Council, for 1842, from the pen of Mr. Gibson, 
the inspector for Scotland, in which the system of galleries and simultaneous in- 
struction is thoroughly investigated. 

In a small school, say not exceeding 40 or 50 scholars, we should say that it 
is not desirable to employ boys or girls as teacherSf so much as monitors. They 
are more useful in watching and keeping order, than in instructing their school- 
fellows, the latter being left entirely in the hands of the master or mistress. And 
even these monitors should be encouraged by some remuneration for their ser- 
vices. Sufficient attention is seldom given to forming the character of children, 
by making them feel their relative powers of mind. For this reason as little 
change of places as possible should be allowed, from the accidental circumstances 
of absence, &c., so that each boy may be led to exert himself to gain a high posi- 
tion, by the prospect of retaining it permanently. In some classical schools no 
changes take place more than once a month. 

We agree with a valued correspondent, that much would be gained by grants 
of an Episcopal license as in former times, to the well deserving schoolmaster, 
which would be an honourable testimonial to his past exertions, as well as mate- 
rially assist him in finding a situation where a fair salary would reward his labours. 
Might not the sub-deacon's office, so much required in the church, be filled from 
this source ? But we are already ** ultra crepidam.** 
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ON EMULATION AS A MEANS OF EXCITING DILIGENCE 

IN STUDY. 

Sir, — Allow me to make a few remarks on an article in your last 
Number on the " Means of exciting diligence in Study." 

The writer begins by contrasting ** the coarse and frequently in- 
efficient measures adopted by our ancestors" for effecting the end in 
question with " our modern means ; " and the chief distinction between 
the two is stated to be, that while they acted *' on the selfish and per- 
sonal," we act " on the more generous and elevated principles of our 
nature." That is, when a boy would not learn his lessons, ** our an- 
cestors" gave him a flogging, while we employ the motives (as your 
correspondent proceeds to show), of the desire of approbation and the 
dread of disgrace, of emulation, of a conviction of the necessary con^ 
nection between the boy*8 present pursuits and his future prospects, of 
pecuniary rewards and punishments, and of public opinion. Certainly 
the contrast is great, nor is it lessened when we look farther into 
the grounds of such opposite modes of proceeding. Our ancestors, 
who were very plain matter-of-fact people, by no means overlooked the 
existence, either in boys or in men, of these now favourite motives ; 
but they did not believe them to be " the more generous and elevated 
principles of our nature ;" on the contrary, they considered that how- 
ever strong the motives of self-interest might be in the human heart, 
and however influential upon the conduct, (and these motives of which 
your correspondent gives the above list, are all plainly of that class), 
they were not only not the higher, but were the very lowest of our 
nature, next after our mere animal appetites. They did not question 
that these inferior desires of the mind, as well as those of the body, 
were given us for wise ends, and were to be made subservient to the 
great work of education — of bringing out the full lineaments of the 
image of God in the child, and boy, and man; but they saw no other 
way of effecting this, but by bringing all such motives and appetites 
into habitual and very stern subjection to what they, with their old 
Christian faith and English morality, held to be the generous and noble 
principles of our being. And what were these ? Instead of appealing 
to the boy's desire of obtaining approbation and avoiding disgrace, they 
taught him to prize the approbation and dread the reproach of his own 
CONSCIENCE, because that was the voice of God pronouncing what his 
real worth was, and not merely what it seemed to men. Instead of 
that emulation which could only excite him to be superior to his fellows, 
they taught the boy that it was his duty to be positively diligent in 
study, and upright in conduct, and not merely in comparison with his 
fellows. Instead of leading him as he became " a more advanced stu- 
dent," to calculate more carefully the bearings of his present pursuits 
upon his future worldly interests, they endeavoured to make him realize 
the dignity and the responsibility of becoming a man, and to confirm 
in him the faith that all worldly interests must be sacrificed, if need be, 
rather than he should renounce one jot of that dignity, or neglect one 
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of the least of those responsihilities. These, and such as these, were 
the motives and principles which our ancestors wished to see ruling in 
the hearts and lives of boy and man ; and they saw not, how this could 
be but by keeping down those other motives of self-interest within very 
narrow limits; and they thought those limits would be quite large 
enough — that these inferior influences would act quite as strongly as 
was desirable or even safe, without all the encouragements of the kind 
your correspondent recommends. And that they judged wisely we 
could not have stronger proof than when we thus And not only our boys 
but our masters — and those masters grave and learned writers on the 
principles of education — so imbued with the notion that the motives of 
self-interest are the proper guides of life, as even to lose sight of the 
existence of any other and higher principles of action. 

But I shall be asked, why did our ancestors employ punishments, 
though they took so little heed of the power of rewards ? why were 
they more liberal in their floggings for idleness, than in their pecuniary 
or other prizes for diligence } Just because, while it was certain that 
the pleasurable motives of desire of approbation, emulation, &c., would 
(as I have said), act of themselves quite strongly enough in a well- 
managed school, and would need no artificial stimulus, the like would 
not be the case with the opposite motives. 

The indolent, selfish nature was to be made obedient to the spirit, the 
spirit was to be set free, and trained to maintain its freedom by ruling 
the flesh with a stem and heavy hand ; and their experience and their 
reason combined to teach them that one of the necessary means of 
attaining this end was the just use of punishment. We alas ! have 
forgotten this old English and Christian distinction between the manly 
spirit which should rule and the fleshly nature which should obey, and 
turn our whole thoughts to the work of teaching this our baser and 
selfish nature how it may behave itself creditably, and enjoy itself de- 
corously, in the place it has usurped from the crushed and forgotten 
spirit within us ; — and that we call education. 

I wish to notice one or two points of detail in the article in ques- 
tion. First, as to the arguments in favour of emulation drawn from 
Scripture. That as to the word so translated in our version is not very 
clear to me ; but I conclude the writer means to admit, that the Greek 
word expresses some vice when St. Paul uses it as the name of one of 
" the works of the flesh," but that he considers that emulation, (at least 
in the common sense) is not the correct rendering. I would ask what 
then is the correct rendering ? for it is not envyings, which occurs be- 
sides a little farther on in the list. I know of no other that it can be, 
and both Greek and context seem to me in favour of our word emula- 
tion. The other argument, drawn from St. Paul's allusions to the 
Grecian Grames, is, that emulation must be lawful, because the Apostle 
describes the life and course of a Christian in language which " of 
necessity implies competition ;** that is, that (overlooking the trite 
rule that an illustration must never be supposed to be an argument, nor 
held applicable in all its parts) we are to understand from St. Paul that 
our hopes of heaven — ^like the racer's hopes of the prize — depend not 
only on our own faithfulness and perseverance, but also on our supe- 
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liority over our fellow Christians ; that our success necessarily supposes 
their failure, and that we must and may desire the latter no less than 
the former, seeing that the one necessarily involves the other. I think 
I need say nothing more ahout this scriptural argument. 

The truth is, that there ever is, and must he this vice in emulation, 
that the hoy gains as much hy the short-comings of his rival as hy his 
own diligence, and therefore (as all schoolboys and candidates for uni- 
versity honours allow, when they confess the truth), the one is in prac- 
tice just as much reckoned on, and eagerly desired, as the other. And 
while the clever boy's sharpness is thus developed at the expense of 
far nobler qualities, both of heart and head, and the love of knowledge 
for its own sake is sadly obscured if not altogether blighted in him ; 
the injury to the dull and idle boy is not less serious, lliere are 
in every class many boys who cannot, and many others who will not, 
carry on any successful stniggle with the few ambitious fellows at the 
top. Certainly the one set, probably very many of the other, would be 
diligent if their master taught them that learning and diligence were 
good things in themselves ; but he precludes himself from doing this by 
the system of emulation. His duty to his boys is to educate every one 
of them, and this duty he utterly forgets and renounces, in his efforts 
to turn out a few clever boys, who can be only made what they are by 
the injury of all the rest. 

The Article proceeds to assert, that emulation, or the ' noble desire 
to excel,' the * aspiration after superior acquisitions,' the aiming to 
* surpass ' others * in the honourable pursuit of excellence,' ' has dis-> 
tinguished most of those remarkable characters who have become emi- 
nent in any branch of science or literature, and who have shed a lustre 
over their age and country.' Now, this I do most unhesitatingly deny 
to have been the case ; there is not one man deservedly called great, in 
science, literature, war, or politics, in whom the desire to he superior to 
others has been the ruling principle of his life. They have in every 
case striven to attain to positive, not to comparative, excellence ; to be 
great in themselves, not to seem so when seen by the side of others. 
And the same thing is true of all that countless host of wise and good 
men, whose lives go to make up the life of every great nation, though 
the individuals can never be known or remembered beyond a narrow 
sphere. I know that such men as Julius Caesar and Napoleon Bonaparte 
were thoroughly possessed and actuated by this emulous desire to be 
superior to all other men. They strove successfully to deprive their 
country- men, and half the world besides of freedom, that they might 
rule alone over millions of slaves, but I thought that only schoolboys 
and Frenchmen now-a-days called this greatness. Every thing we 
know about Shakspeare, and Hooker, and Milton, and Johnson, and 
Burke, and, in our own day, Wordsworth and Wellington, shows that 
that though they may not have been free from this more than from any 
other of the inferior impulses of our common nature, yet it was never 
the guide of their life ; but. like all other lower motives, made more 
and more secondary and subservient to far different principles of action. 
I have no room for proofs, though indeed the thing is too evident to 
require them, only I will refer to the famous story of Nelson's last 

T 2 
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signal. Nelson was no philosopher, no theorist, but a most plain man 
of action, and having to do only with that order of men — I mean 
English sailors — in whom the most energetic action is habitually called 
for. And he, when conscious that he was his country's favorite hero, and 
judging from his own heart, how best he might stir the hearts of his 
men, would speak when it was most needed, to the deepest and most 
vehement principles of their soul. He appealed not to their hope of 
approbation and fear of disgrace, to their love of glory, to their desire 
of surpassing their enemies and each other in valour ; nor to their pro- 
spects of prize-money ; but instead of any reference to these * more 
generous and elevated principles of our nature/ his battle-signal was, 
** England expects every man to do his duty." 1 am, &c., 

June 12. Edward Strachey. 



ON SELF CONTROL. 

THOUGHTS FOR PARENTS AND INSTRUCTORS. 

There is no qualification more indispensable in those to whom, 
whether as parents or instructors, the guardianship of youth is entrusted, 
than an habitual and entire self-possession. No provocation must tempt 
us to irritability ; no case of youthful delinquency, however it may 
grieve our heart, must affect our temper. Do we say that it is im- 
possible thus to govern our feelings ? then may we as well know at first, 
for we shall certainly discover it at last, that we are altogether unfit for the 
work of educating the young. Those who rule others should beyond all 
doubt first learn to command themselves. " Be not hasty in thy spirit 
to be angry, ** is a direction peculiarly and absolutely necessary to be 
attended to by those who have undertaken this solemn responsibility, 
this momentous duty ; for unless we gain such a mastery over our 
passions as shall produce a. calm and collected manner, we shall never 
command the respect and obedience of the young. We sometimes 
expect too much ; we are not content to wait with gentleness the gradual 
development of the youthful intellect ; we expect fruit, and when we 
find that which only we have a right to look for, blossoms, we become 
impatient and discouraged, and weary of repeating the often -told 
lesson. And when evil passions and sinful tempers manifest themselves, 
we act as if we were astonished to find that our children are what the 
word of God represents them to be — prone to evil and disinclined to 
good. " Is it not a fundamental error" said Hannah More, "to con- 
sider children as innocent beings, whose weaknesses may perhaps want 
some correction, rather than as beings who bring into the world a 
corrupt nature and evil dispositions, which it should be the great aim of 
education to rectify. This appears to be such a fundamental truth, that 
if I were asked what quality is most important in an instructor of 
youth, I should not hesitate to reply — such a strong impression of the 
corruption of our nature as should ensure a disposition to counteract it, 
together with such a deep and thorough knowledge of the human 
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heart as should be necessary for developing and controlling its most 
secret and complicated workings." We too frequently forget the 
nature of the being with whom we have to do ; we forget that the 
heart of a child is not a fountain untainted by evil ; and when at last we 
become convinced of the fact, instead of seeking to cleanse the polluted 
waters by adopting our Divine Teacher's method of patient forbearance 
and forgiving love, is it not true that there are times when we permit 
our temper to be provoked, the morose look to be seen, the harsh ex- 
pression and the tone of irritation to be heard, by the youthful being 
who is placed under our training, and who is to receive the impress of 
our character ; and though in our calm, reflecting moments we feel 
assured that our hasty reproaches and impatient demands are not only 
in a high degree injurious as an example, but little calculated to effect 
our purpose — the moment of trial no sooner returns, than our impatience 
and ill humour return also, and instead of the mildness and love which 
should mark our tone in all our dealings with the young, we give way 
to a hastiness of speech and manner utterly inconsistent with our pro- 
fession as Christian parents and instructors. Surely these things ought 
not so to be — we may rest assured, that it will be of little avail to hold up 
for their imitation the lovely features of meekness and gentleness which 
shone so brightly in the character of our Lord, while we ourselves bear 
no closer resemblance to that pure and spotless pattern. The young are 
peculiarly quick in catching the spirit of those to whom they look up as 
their superiors in knowledge, and if they perceive (and they are eagle- 
eyed on this point,) that we ourselves are, after all, uninfluenced by the 
instructions we give to them, it is but too probable they will neglect the 
precept, and foUow the example. Let me not, however, be mistaken 
here, as if I were advocating an unlimited indulgence, and misjudging 
fondness. Let us restrain, by every means which our authority places 
at our disposal, the perverse, the refractory, the insincere, and the selfish 
disposition. We must not dare to allow these or any other poisonous 
weeds to grow unchecked. Parents, and those whom they deem worthy 
to be entrusted with the education of their children, are invested with 
an authority which they cannot neglect to use without incurring the 
guilt of disobedience to the commands of God. Let it not for one 
moment be imagined, that we have any desire to act the part of Eli. 
" Why do ye thus ? " is very far from being the point at which we 
would stop. We disclaim every approach to feebleness and timidity in 
dealing with the bad habits and evil tempers of the young, and we 
should esteem ourselves to be guilty, not only before man, but in the 
sight of God Himself, if we could content ourselves with expostula- 
tion, when punishment was required. Let the sins and the faults of 
childhood or of youth be met with measures the most firm and deci- 
sive. We have not the least notion that children, any more than men, 
are to be governed by half measures : all that we plead for is, that it 
be a firmness regulated by gentleness. I rejoice in being able to give 
my own sentiments, on this very important point, in the words of one 
in everyway better qualified than myself to offer counsel : — ** Let chas- 
tisement be given — it is often a species of cruelty to withhold it.; but 
let Christian, temper conduct that punishment, which Christian princifde 
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may judge it necessary to inflict." And may we not rest assured, that 
punishment thus administered will be infinitely more effectual than that 
which is applied in passion ? Many a fine mind has been ruined by 
the injudicious harshness, exercised towards the faulty parts of the 
character. The joyous season of early youth has been clouded and 
embittered by an undue severity ; and the presence of the parent and 
instructor, far from being welcomed and delighted in, has been dreaded 
as the sure prelude to reproof and punishment. The treatment has 
doubtless been well intended, but it argues little knowledge of human 
nature to suppose that the desired eflfect would be produced with no 
other stimulus to effort than the cold and heartless stimulus of fear 
— it is difficult to conceive how they should win to happiness and virtue 
the youthful heart, who scarcely ever appear before their charge in the 
endearing character of a friend, and whose uniform system it seems to 
be to reprove, and to punish, with unsparing severity, not only every 
more serious transgression, but even the faults which all children 
possess. If a mere external obedience be all that we aim at. the stem 
voice of authority may produce it ; but surely this is not all that we 
desire ? — we want to strengthen an internal principle, which shall act 
at all times, and under all circumstances ; — '* not as in our presence 
only, but also in our absence," is our requirement, and such a principle 
of duty as this cannot be inculcated by fear. Our stem reproaches and 
our ill-judged harshness must fail here — they can at the best procure 
for us nothing more than a cold and lifeless obedience, which, cold and 
heartless as it is, is nevertheless enough to satisfy some parents and in- 
struct ors. Strange that any should so widely mistake their aim — strange, 
indeed, that they do not seek to produce a warm and generous affection 
rather than a trembling and servile fear ! Who would not rather see 
his child obey him from a sense of the pleasure of obedience than from 
a dread of the consequences of disobedience ? Let us further recollect, 
that every thing in the nature of punishment, which is inflicted under 
this influence of irritation and anger, rather to gratify our own feeling 
of displeasure than to prevent future transgressions, may produce an 
impression which all our after care shall in vain attempt to obliterate. 
Oh, let us beware how we trifle with the warm and sensitive feelings of 
the young ! reproof and even punishment may be needed, but it should 
be a kind and gentle voice to administer the one — it should be a tender 
and a delicate hand to inflict the other. No reproof, I am persuaded, 
can ever be advantageously administered to the young, except it proceed 
from those whom they love, and by whom they are beloved ; nor can we 
ever attain any real ascendancy over their minds until we have bound 
them to our hearts with the golden girdle of love. When we have once 
obtained the stronghold of affection — when we have once learned the 
happy art of so blending the friend with the instructor, as to conciliate 
love without losing respect, — then shall we have little to fear in the way 
of exercising influence over the young. Are we not told by an au- 
thority that cannot err, that " the cords of love are the bands of a 
man ? " yes, and of a child too. The youthfril heart may be drawn, 
yea, bound with these golden cords ; and this powerful attractive shall 
produce fruits more sweet and precious than were ever yet found to 
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spring from bare authority, unmodified with love — from frowns untem- 
pered with smiles. 

Let us love the youthful objects of our solicitude, and it cannot be 
that our efforts to influence them will be altogether in vain. There is 
the greatest probability that the conduct we exhibit will be imitated, 
the feelings we express will be imbibed, the principles we cherish will 
be adopted. It must remain for ourselves to decide, whether the almost 
unbounded power we have acquired be exerted for good or evil ; for we 
repeat, that the young heart, to which we have gained access, will sel- 
dom fail to vibrate in unison with our own. And let no one say, It is 
a difficult thing to win the affections of the young. Bad as human 
nature is, the youthful heart is warm and affectionate. My " thoughts," 
while saying this, rest upon a spot which, during a long season of do- 
mestic affiiction, was to me almost what the oasis is to the fainting tra- 
veller in the dreary desert. Depressed in spirits, and clothed in the 
garments of heaviness, my own little school-room was as a bright and 
sparkling star to gild my dark but appointed path. It was then that 
my heart was cheered, and my sadness in some measure dispelled, 
while engaged in an employment which has ever proved to me an un- 
failing source of interest and delight. It was youthful society which 
solaced me under many sorrows, as month after month, and year after 
year, I watched over the wasted form and failing health of a dearly 
beloved parent — mother — friend — companion — all in one. The ago- 
nizing hour of separation had passed away. The tender mother, the 
faithful friend, the intelligent companion, has quitted an earthly, for, we 
humbly trust, a heavenly home ; and it is youthful society which again 
solaces her mourning daughter, now, that excitement being over, the 
heart knows its own bitterness, and is conscious of the extent of the 
bereavement. Well may I assert, that the young can feel a warm and 
tender affection, when I remember how frequently the natural gaity 
of youth has been for my sake chastened and subdued, and love itself 
been stamped on every effort to give me pleasure, and to spare me pain. 
No persons feel affection more tenderly than the young, and when once 
the instructor has awakened a personal attachment to himself, a control 
the most powerful and beneficial may easily be exerted. There may be 
exceptions, we admit — there may be those whom kindness cannot 
touch — hard and sullen hearts that will not yield to the mild and gentle 
influence of love. We admit it may be so, because we are told it is 
sometimes found to be so ; but surely these must be uncommon cases. 
Youth is the season of feeling ; the young heart is usually penetrated 
by the voice of affection, and has its echoing vibrations there. We can 
never believe that it will generally be a difficult task to control power- 
fully and to influence favourably, those of our youthful charge who 
regard us as a sincere, a faithful, and a loving friend — too sincere, too 
faithful, too deeply anxious for their present and eternal welfare to pass 
over with anything like indifference the faulty parts of their character. 
This is indeed a trying, perhaps the most trying part of our office ; for, be- 
sides the pain of casting a gloom over the sprightllness of youth, we 
cannot help feeling tremblingly alive to the risk we run of weakening that 
fond affection, and in some degree breaking off that friendly and confi- 
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dential communication so dear to the heart of every affectionate parent 
and instructor. Precious, however, as are the affections of the young, 
we must not seek to retain them at the expense of duty. Nor do we 
at all believe, that we are called to make such a sacrifice. It is the 
harsh impatient tone, the unrelenting severity of countenance and demean- 
our, the austere moroseness and repulsiveness of the whole manner, which 
are so unpopular among the young ; not the efficient hand of a wise and 
energetic parent or instructor ; not the authoritative measures of one who 
feels himself equal to his office, and is deeply imbued with a sense of his 
responsibility. The avenues to conviction in the youthful mind are not 
difficult to unclose. Vigorous and decided as in some instances may be 
our measures, the young will not fail ultimately to acquiesce in the ne- 
cessity of resorting to them. Let us only deal kindly and tenderly, 
openly and honestly, as well as firmly, with our charge, and their 
affections will remain unalienated. They will not be backward to admit 
that there are moments when the gentle tone of persuasion ought to be 
laid aside for that of decided and unbending authority, and will con- 
demn, even as we ourselves condemn, that guilty easiness of temper, 
that mere weakness of affection, which would pass over their faults 
without remonstrance or rebuke. Every faithful parent and instructor 
must surely feel too deeply anxious to foster into full expansion the 
delicate and beautiful buds of youthful excellence, not to seek to pluck 
up, even at the expense of pain and suffering, those noxious weeds 
which would mar and spoil the tender flower. 

Before quitting the subject, I cannot help suggesting a consideration 
which forces itself into my mind, as one which may assist us in pre- 
serving an equanimity of temper under all circumstances. Do we our- 
selves exhibit the faultlessness which we sometimes seem to expect in 
our children ? Are we not frequently unreasonable enough to require of 
them what might be looked for from ourselves in vain ? Let us but re- 
collect our own short-comings and misdoings, and we shall learn to 
deal gently with the youthful transgressor, when we find that his heart 
like our own, is " deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked." 
How often, it might be asked, do we ourselves, with all our increase of 
years and experience, how often do we make good resolutions and keep 
them not } How often do we act over again the very sins we have con- 
fessed and lamented } How often do we grow faint and weary in well- 
doing ? How do we find, again and again, upon how slippery ground 
we stand ? Do we not constantly own, and, if in any measure we know 
ourselves, do we not constantly feel, that often, very often, " we leave 
undone those things which we ought to do, and do those things which 
we ought not to do .•* " And shall we have no fellow-feeling, no sympa- 
thy with the young soldiers in spiritual warfare, who have scarcely be- 
gun the battle, and who, like ourselves, are easily driven from their 
post ! Surely, while we decidedly mark our displeasure at the trans- 
gression, we may well sympathize with, and compassionate the trans- 
gressor. 

M. P. H. 

[This article has been in type some months. The Editor regrets 
that he could not find room for it before. — Ed.] 
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HINTS ON ENTERING AT CAMBRIDGE. 

ADDRESSED TO ECONOMICAL STUDENTS. 
[Continued from page 210.] 

Another thing to be well weighed by the novice is the necessity of 
not allowing society to usurp too much of that most precious talent of 
time, so especially valuable to him, who, in less than four years, has so 
much to pass through, and on the right application of which so very 
much depends. A judicious arrangement of the day is of the first 
importance. I think late hours of study are by no means to be en- 
couraged ; due portion of exercise must be taken ; the mornings should 
be devoted more, and the evenings less, to reading than is often the case. 
If their frequent breakfast parties are allowed to encroach on the earlier 
hours of the day, boating or walking arrangements to interfere with the 
hours of morning study, it follows of necessity that the evenings alone 
can be passed in reading, and young men cannot be too urgently 
warned of the consequences that will almost inevitably ensue to their 
health and sight, at perhaps no very distant period. A reading man, 
I think, ought absolutely to abjure wine parties of every description ; 
he should neither give nor accept invitations to any : of course here, as 
throughout these few hints, we are writing for the prudent and econo- 
mical, for those into whom right principles have been, in some degree 
at least, instilled ; and who would err rather through ignorance and 
thoughtlessness than through wilful or vicious inclinations. Lay down 
these rules for the allotment of your time. — Give sufficient to exercise, 
relaxation, and repose, but not too much ; and above all, when you have 
made wise and suitable rules, endeavour strictly to adhere to them. 
Early rising is undoubtedly desirable, but as the health of some will 
not admit of very early rising, and the health of others v has been in- 
jured by persevering in this very attempt, it is impossible to lay down 
laws on the subject ; lectures, examinations, the arrival of friends may 
all too require infringements of the rules, but these variations are so 
seldom to be feared, that in a general way a man may adhere to his 
rules during the major part at least of his time at college. Suppose, 
then, he rises so as to be at chapel at \ past 7 or 8 — then perhaps an hour 
at lectures, then his breakfast — another hour at lectures ; this will bring 
him near 11 o'clock — read then till 2 — walk till 4 — Hall and chapel, 
and the rest between for his stomach's sake will bring him to 6 or ^ past 
6 — then let him have his tea — read again till 10, and then after the 
slightest possible supper let him retire to bed. 

We will next speak briefly on the subject of amusements, and here 
we must again premise that our careful and economical student can 
neither indulge in horses, dinner parties, nor even wine parties ; these 
are so much too expensive at Cambridge that he who does indulge in 
them is either not a proper subject for the remarks we have presumed 
to make or is wholly forgetful of the duty he owes his parents and him- 
self. Now, a man of regular habits endeavouring to live as cheaply as pos- 
sible will avoid dinner and wine parties upon principle, and however 
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fond of riding will Certainly forego that pleasure when he once knows the 
stable-keeper's charge for letting out horses. Boating is generally con- 
sidered a wholesome exercise where the constitution is strong, and it is 
not an expensive one ; it must however be used with moderation from 
regard to the health, the money, and the time, which it would other- 
wise consume ; — upon the whole, however, walking is the best exer- 
cise — reading, and the converse of a few judicious companions with 
whom you may share your walks, botany, drawing, but decidedly not 
music, may be made very harmless recreations ; and a few quiet friends 
occasionally meeting at breakfast or tea will serve to relieve the weariness 
of study, where pleasure so often seems to spread her allurements, and 
of solitude in the midst of crowds. A father once leaving a young and 
inexperienced son at Cambridge made the following remark : — " Do not, 
if possible, go out in an evening after dark — you will very seldom be 
obliged to do so — and by keeping at home you will avoid meeting with 
bad people of both sexes." This plain observation was indelibly fixed 
on that son's mind — ^he followed the advice, and escaped that contami- 
nation which so constantly happens where numbers of young and in- 
experienced persons are thrown together, and are exposed to the vicious 
and designing ; now it is not too much to affirm that the occasions 
are very few indeed at college, where a student is compelled to be out 
at night, and, therefore, I do not say to a freshman, be careful to avoid 
gate bills altogether, i. e. not to be out after 10 o'clock, when you are 
noted down by the porter if in college, or by the landlord if in lodgings ; 
but I repeat the advice given above — ^however some may feel inclined 
to despise and ridicule it — Do not, if possible go out after the shades 
of evening have come on ; you will seldom be compelled to do so, and 
then you will escape the temptations with which bad persons of both 
sexes may seek to ensnare you from the paths of virtue and propriety ; 
and rest assured, this advice is in general not more easy to give than it 
is to follow, if once begun to be acted upon. 

Reverting to the subject of the necessary expenses which a student 
must incur at Cambridge, let me observe, that he should always go 
provided each time he leaves home with clothes, groceries (at least tea 
and sugar), and wine, sufficient for his moderate wants until he revisits 
home again. It would be well for him, perhaps, on first going up to 
remember that if he go into lodgings he will nevertheless be required 
to provide sundry household articles. 

If he have rooms in college he will be necessitated to furnish them ; 
now it is most probable that he will find the furniture belonging to his 
predecessor in the rooms, and that he will be able to get it more rea- 
sonable, at the valuation of the college upholsterer, than he could him- 
self, by buying them at some cheap shop in the town, or bringing them 
with him, (both are unusual and generally unnecessary courses) ; but let 
him, if he buy his predecessor's, exclude such articles as are not wanted 
by him, and let him not be dissatisfied if the things are old and shabby, 
he can always replace what are worn out, and he can always remember 
that it is for less than four years that he will want them at all. He 
must be proof also against the insinuations of the upholsterer and the 
gyp (college servant), or the bed-maker ; but he need not appear mean 
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or miserly in his selection, for, if he keep all his furnishing expenses 
under £30, he must not complain. A cap, gown, and surplice, are 
among the first things to be procured, and the two last may certainly 
be very properly had second-hand, and ought not to cost him above 
30^. or d5s, a piece, the cap is about VSs, or I4s, If in college, let him 
beware of the peculations and purloinings of the college servants, by 
always keeping such things under lock and key, as need not of abso- 
lute necessity come under their hands ; but I should not advise him to 
be too anxious about sundry disappearances of coals, eatables from his 
gyp-room (or pantry) — ^let him rest assured, no vigilance can prevent 
these abstractions of what are called perquisites ; and a restless prying 
effort to guard them will provoke the c&slike of his mercenary attendant, 
and bring on him many annoyances and probably greater losses. These 
remarks too apply generally to servants and others in lodgings also, 
though there he is less at their mercy, and generally able to keep his 
things in greater security. 

We will now say a few words about meals. Breakfast both in col- 
lege and lodgings is usually laid before the student leaves his bed-room, 
the tea or coffee and sugar are provided by himself, and we will con- 
ceive safely locked up in his tea caddy, or cheffonier. The bread (about a 
threepenny loaf) and butter (two inches, or sizes as they are termed) 
come from the college buttery. These should serve for the day — at any 
rate, whether eaten by him or not, they will not appear again. If he 
require lunch, it will be best for him to reserve it out of the remains of 
his breakfast, or to provide a few biscuits for the purpose ; a delicate 
man might then allow himself a glass of wine. At hall or dinner he 
wiU at most colleges find only joints and beer upon the table ; vege- 
tables, pudding, pie, cheese, and ale, are all extras. Our man of limited 
means would do well to restrict himself to cheese as often as he can, 
indulging in pudding or pie only occasionally ; the extras which young 
men have in the shape oi these, and of ale, tend much to swell their 
bills. I think after dinner it would be well for him to abstain entirely 
from desert (a most expensive affair), and wine even alone. Some 
men have fruit, either by presents or by purchase in the market, but 
the habit of desert is undoubtedly not economical. Tea and supper 
will resemble breakfast and lunch, only avoid the glass of wine at the 
latter. It is not a bad plan, and one often adopted, to visit the news' 
room between hall and chapel^ and take a glance at the newspapers 
and periodicals. Most of the Cambridge booksellers offer the use of 
a good circulating library of classical, mathematical, theological, and 
other books for a subscription of about 7s, a quarter, together with 
access to their reading and news' rooms, which plan is well worthy 
attention. 

To assist the meritorious but needy student the public companies of 
London have at their disposal several exhibitions, (see Cambridge Cal- 
endar). Most of these are given by vote of the Court of Assistants ; 
and, when any are vacant, notice is given at the halls of the respective 
companies, (usually on a board within the entrance), and from the 
clerks may be obtained the particulars, together with lists of the mem- 
bers of the court, whom it is then of course desirable to canvass, as 
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well as to engage the interest of any friends who have influence with 
the hody. Many young men have heen most materially assisted in 
their college career by these exhibitions, though their existence and the 
mode of obtaining them are perhaps not sufficiently known. At the 
disposal of the college tutors also are considerable funds towards aid- 
ing deserving young men. Some of these are indeed appropriated, but 
at Trinity upwards of £200 a year, at St. John's more than £600 are 
unrestricted. Their quarters' bills have thus been wholly cancelled to 
some diligent and necessitous students ; and others have actually had a 
balance at the end of the term in their favour ; but in these cases we 
must observe that great industry, strict regularity, and good places in 
the college examinations have been deemed absolute requisites. 

The alterations which have been already made, and which are now 
contemplated by the university authorities, will no doubt render the 
course of study somewhat longer, and perhaps more arduous, and thus 
increase in some measure the expenses and the difficulties to the average 
class of young men of limited means. They seem to have in view the 
elevation of the university in the point of intellect as well as in res- 
pectability ; and while they seem to desire the abrogation and altera- 
tion of some things, which have become obsolete, the promoters of 
these changes express a wish to encourage more of general literature, 
while they seem unwilling to lower the high reputation which Cambridge 
has so justly acquired for great scholarship, and profound science. We 
have no intention of discussing here the wisdom, propriety, or future 
results of these innovations — we would simply warn the parent, in- 
structor, and the prdposed student, that a very fair degree of learning 
indeed, a very good preparatory course of study, very diligent habits 
and resolute economy, must all combine, now even more than ever, to 
carry him through his university course with the least expense and 
the best hope of future success. There certainly have often been ex- 
hibited at the university a lowness both of attainments and manners 
which have anything but enhanced its respectability, especially in the 
eyes of strangers — ignorance and ungentlemanlike conduct have dis- 
graced its students, and given occasion to remarks which have not a 
little injiured the reputation of the whole body. Again, for those in- 
tended for the church, the new and proposed regulations, while they 
may open a field for divinity exercises and the exhibition of theological 
learning, will make a great demand upon the mental and bodily re- 
sources of the candidates. He must not only proceed through mathe- 
matical and classical studies, but must also buckle on his armour to 
contend in the new arena of moral philosophy and theology. But let 
a youth, or rather his instructor, carefully examine the list of subjects 
absolutely required for a B.A. degree, if of an ordinary kind, or ascer- 
tain from the Tripos papers the nature of the examinations for honours, 
and then let him be carefully trained for the course proposed, and when 
at college let him steadily and determinately set himself to attain his 
objects, not by desultory, eflforts but by a regular course of reading; 
with that he must combine an equally steady system of economy, and 
to it his reading habits will very materially contribute ; — and then he 
will experience very little disappointment at its clo6e> either as to the 
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information or advice which these pages may give him, or as to his 
^wn hopes and prospects. 

Having thus endeavoured to give a few useful hints, respecting a 
college career itself, we will now advert briefly to the preparation ad- 
visable, to which we have already alluded. A boy brought up at a 
public school, which either has or has not claims, such as scholarships 
and exhibitions, upon the colleges at Oxford or Cambridge, usually has 
his studies so directed by the masters, that there can be little said with 
reference to him ; but it may not be useless to offer a few hints for boys 
educated at private establishments, or at home. In either case we 
would advise the tutor or parent, when the time for his going to college 
approaches within at least a couple of years, and the decision is in 
some measure made as to which university, and which college of either, 
the youth is to enter, then to ascertain from the Calendar the usual 
routine of public examinations ; and from the tutors of the college, and 
as much as possible from any friends there, the general course of lec- 
tures and studies carried on : when once ascertained, let the pupil's 
reading be carefully directed to them. We have all along professed to 
write rather for the ordinary class of students than those of shining 
abilities; therefore, if there seem little probability from health and 
intellect of his attaining more than a common or Poll (6( ttoXXoi) de- 
gree as it is termed, the Calendar will pretty well guide him to his 
subjects — e. g. Euclid, books 1, 2, 3, and part of the 6th, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, (first part of Wood), Mechanics and Hydrostatics, the Acts 
of the Apostles in the original, and two Classical subjects, with Paley's 
Moral Philosophy. In most of these he ought to be thoroughly pre- 
pared before he goes up. I'he two Classical subjects cannot of course 
be ascertained ; but if his previous training be sound, a Greek play, or 
a book of 'i'hucydides, or Herodotus, or Homer, or Virgil, or Horace, 
Cicero, or Juvenal, will not cause him much uphill labour to master 
when the subjects are once announced. A boy who would contend for 
honours should certainly add to a very good knowledge of Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Trigonometry, and Euclid, some acquaintance with Natural 
Philosophy, Newton's Principia, and Pure Mathematics ; but we must 
not forget to urge two things, with reference to all preparations for 
college : — 1st. to use invariably the books used at Cambridge, especially 
in Mathematics, — and 2nd. to ascertain, if possible, the mode of using 
them there, and to adhere to that as closely as maybe. If these be not 
attended to, the freshman will find that he will have to unlearn much 
that he had hoped was learnt already. W. W. 



THE STATE CANNOT EDUCATE THE PEOPLE— WILL THE 

CHURCH ? 

My Dbar Sir, — You have hitherto preserved a dignified silence upon 
the measure lately proposed by government, for improving the school 
instruction of children working in factories in England ; but now that 
that well meant attemot to harmonize the pretensions of the church, the 
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State, and dissent, has been finally abandoned, I am unwilling that a 
single month should elapse, before an appeal is made through your 
columns to English churchmen, urging them to do that without com- 
promise of the truth, which the state has confessed to be beyond its 
power to effect. Be it never forgotten, that though the government 
remedy has been withdrawn, the evil which it was designed to correct 
is still as urgent, as menacing as ever ! It is not because the state of 
the manufacturing districts is more satisfactory that this measure is no 
longer requisite, and was therefore withdrawn, but rather that the evil 
has become so inveterate, that human policy is baffled in devising a cor- 
rective. This is expressly stated by Her Majesty's government. In 
this crisis it depends on churchmen, the wealthy laity ^in particular, now 
that a fair field is presented for their exertions — the inability of govern- 
ment to occupy it confessed and proved — the intensity of the evil and 
danger on all hands acknowledged, resolutely and liberally to give free 
scope to those means which they believe to be alone divinely ordained, and 
therefore, to be the only ones capable of regenerating mankind. Let it 
now be manifest to all the world, and to that cloud of witnesses from 
whom the doings of the city on a hill cannot be hid, that " the Holy 
Catholic Church" is the onlv institution which in such a crisis can be 
the salvation of our country. It really seems as if this open trial had 
been appointed us, in order that in our days and in our country might 
in the presence of all be nobly vindicated the power of the Church and 
God's glory. Let us then each fear, lest through his slackness the 
cause of truth should in the day of trial suffer detriment. The church 
expects every son to do his duty ! Let then the National Society, her 
recognised means of supplying schooling to the poor, be liberally sup- 
ported by plentiful funds placed at her disposal, for supplying ^ctory 
education on the soundest principles. Let her then be able to point to 
an adequate supply of daily schools in every town throughout Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, as she already can to a few, in which thousands of 
children are gladly receiving at the hands of the church that full and 
uncompromising teaching in Catholic doctrine, which she alone is com- 
missioned to afford, and which at her hands alone will be accepted. 

Bad principles in regard to education have been stoutly opposed — 
dangerous compromises coldly received by the church — ^the day of her 
final and most arduous trial is come ; the time for protestation or simply 
holding herself aloof is passed — ^that for instant energetic liberal action 
has arrived. We must now or never prove the soundness of our prin- 
ciples by the value of their fruits. This is the decisive test now 
applied, viz., can our principles hitherto applied partially, be so univers- 
ally brought into operation, that none can gainsay their soundness and 
sufficiency ? The field of trial has been chosen for us where all will 
confess that circumstances are least in favour of victory. The ground 
has been accurately surveyed : the enemy's position has been ascer- 
tained to be so strong, that a powerful government has quailed and 
declined to storm it. In the meanwhile, the church has her trenches 
open, her officers are ready, and all that is wanted are the sinews of 
war ; the funds to supply the men, and material for taking possession 
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at once of the disputed territory. To drop all metaphor. The National 
Society is ready to lay out with discrimination the bounty of churchmen, 
in aiding the erection of factory schools, and in organizing the course of 
instruction according to the best methods. The diocesan boards of 
education, presided over by the Bishops of Chester and Ripon, educate 
teachers for these schools, and supply inspectors for their superinten- 
dence; thus offering to the pubhc, and to the inhabitants of their 
respective dioceses, the readiest means of forwarding the object in view. 
These are the authorised channels through which the bounty of church- 
men can be at once directed, and their means of usefulness are only 
limited by the amount of their funds. The poor people are ready with- 
out scruple to avail themselves of the church education offered them, 
the government would approve and probably assist, no power could 
resist the church in the execution of her proper work of preaching the 
gospel to every creature, llie church, I say again, expects in this 
crisis every son to do his duty. 

Hoping that either in your own words, or, for want of better, in mine, 
you will strongly place before the laity of the church in England the 
need of instant and zealous exertion, 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
June 20, 1843. T. T. 

"^^^ The Editor has no better words than those of his esteemed 
correspondent. For himself he* is not at all concerned — rather the con- 
trary — at the withdrawal of the government measure, for which he has 
been long prepared. The headmg which he has given to this article, 
pretty well says all he has to say upon the subject. He hopes, however, 
that the friends of sound education will all take the hint given at the 
commencement of the last Report of the National Society : — 

" The progress of education, like that of every other intellectual pursuit 
dependent on the co-operation of numbers, is subject to phases and 
vicissitudes. A few years since, when a general apprehension prevailed 
that the legitimate authority of the Church in regulating this depart- 
ment of ecclesiastical and civil economy, was about to be diminished or 
superseded, great exertions were called forth among the friends of order 
and sound religion to avert the threatened evil. Large funds were col- 
lected ; schools in every quarter of the kingdom were simultaneously 
raised ; the claims of the Church to be the teacher of the people were 
energetically maintained ; and at length the arrangement was concluded 
for settling, with regard to some essential points, the respective boun- 
daries of secular and spiritual influence in the all-important national 
work of training up the children of the poor. After this arrangement, 
however, when exciting questions were no longer under discussion, it 
was to be expected that a calmer state of things would follow. There 
was even reason to apprehend, that not tranquillity only, but indiffer- 
ence might in certain cases ensue, and more particularly, that the pe- 
cuniary sacrifices, which under other circumstances were cheerfully 
offered, might gradually be withheld." 



A VILLAGE SCHOOL IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Mt Dbar Sib, — If I comply with your request, and send you " A 
short account of my Village School as it exists at preseiit," it is in 
the humble hope of affordiug some encouragement to others similarly 
situated with myself, and of showing that, with Umited funds, and in 
no great space of time, it is possible to cany out many of the sugges- 
tions which, in the first number of this Journal, I ventured to make for 
the improvement of the system of education in this country. On re- 
turning in September last from a tour in search of health. I found that 
my schoolmaster had left me, that subscriptions had fallen short, and 
timt a considerable debt bad accrued in consequence of necessary re- 
p^rs and additions to the school during- my absence. After what I had 
Been, however, abroad, and at the Central School, Westminster, and at 
Mrs. Tuckfield's institutions, I doubted not that, with an efficient and 
pious instructor, duly chosen and well paid monitors, a proper selection 
of books, and a good division of time* and labour, these, and otherdiffi- 
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cnldea which followed in their train, might be overcome ; and aa (the 
district in which I reside being agricultural), it is therefore all but impoa- 
^ble to retain lada under tuition after ten or eleven years of age, I 
determined to dispense with the HchDolmaater altogether, to unite the 
two adjoining school- rooms, and to place both boys and girb under the 
direction of the mistresH of the girla' school, with whose general conduct 
and ability I had much reason to be satisfied. Duty instructed moni- 
tors it was not indeed easy to find ; but by selecting steady elder girls 
from those who were leaving, or had just left school, and by paying 
them from 2b. to 6d. per week, I provided tolerably useful assistants ; 
who at the same time, it might be hoped, would improve in the course 
of a few months, both in their own knowledge, and in the art of import* 
jng it to others. 

The principal ideas which influenced me in the other two important 
points of making a proper division of time and labour, and of selecting 
suitable books, may be thu»i briefly stated. 

I thought that tiie monitresses and first class, as they could hear, so 
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they required to receive, more instruction than their juniors ; again, 
that those children who were not so far advanced might learn the me- 
chanical parts of reading and spelling much more rapidly in ** drafts," 
or- small knots of five or six (the Lancastrian plan), than in large classes 
upon Bell's system, where the sentence or word to be read or spelt 
comes comparatively but seldom to the turn of each; and, lastly, 
though by far the chief point in my opinion, that the secular instruc- 
tion should be kept separate from the religious instruction, or to be 
more explicit, that whilst such religious instruction is confined, as far 
as possible, to the mistress, whose mind is matured, or, where he can 
afford the time requisite, to the clergyman himself, (it being of course 
supposed that the Scriptures, or extracts from them, shall be read by 
or to each class daily), the books* from which children are taught to 
read and spell should only treat indirectly, if at all, of holy names and 
subjects. For I could not but believe, my dear Sir, that the irreve- 
verence of manner, and, it is to be feared, of feeling likewise, with re- 
gard to things sacred, so often complained of in those educated at 
national schools, is to be attributed in a great measure to the circum- 
stance of all the books, and all the teachers there treating of religion in 
any lesson and at any time.f 

From the above synopsis it will be seen, that the school is a mixed 
school of boys and girls ; that in the afternoon the girls are employed 
in needle- work ; that the monitresses and first class, when united, have 
one hour and a quarter more instruction than the junior classes ; that 
the monitresses have particular instruction for three quarters of an hour, 
whilst the second, third, and fourth classes, broken up into drafts, 
learn to read for half an hour, and spell for a quarter of an hour, under 
the first class, who act as sub- monitors ; and that in the afternoon the 
monitresses, with the first and second classes, learn singing for half an 
hour after the general business of the school is over. The second room, 
when the folding doors are closed, serving, with the play-ground, for 
those children whose homes are distant, or for the juniors whilst wait- 
ing for their elder brothers and sisters. 



* Among the books which I have selected for secular instruction, I would mention 
as books of reference, or as text books to lie on the table during school hours, for the 
use of the mistress and the monitresses : — Johnson's Dictionary, the Edinburgh 
Sessional Etymological Guide, price 2s. 6d., Russell's Grammar, published under the 
direction of the Christian Knowledge Society, Goldsmith's Geography ; and as books 
for general reading and use in the first and second classes, the Third and Second 
Books of Lessons published by the Irish National Society, Outlines of Chronology, 
price 4d.t published by Rivington, and Mr. Wilson's Outlines of English Grammar, 
and Outlines of Etymology, price each Id., published also by Rivington. 

f I have to regret that from want of space in the present school-rooms, or, per- 
haps, I should rather say, from want of funds to build an addition to the room 
by breaking through the wall, I have not yet been able to obtain that very useful 
and almost necessary assistance in carrying out this latter part of my plan, a gallery 
capable of containing half the number of children in the school. To this might be 
added that other difficulty of finding suitable books for the junior classes, I mean 
books not treating of sacred subjects, for teaching the younger children to read and 
spell. At present the religious instruction in the school is given, when the clergy- 
man is unable to attend, by the mistress and by the senior or general monitress. 
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There are many other matters of detail, such as the mode and time 
of giving lessons in English composition, the extent to which instruc- 
tion in etymology, general chronology, history, and arithmetic, should 
be carried in National Schools, upon which I may be induced to write 
to you upon some future occasion ; but having already taken up so 
large a space in your Journal, I will conclude for the present, and am, 
my dear Sir, 

Most faithfully yours, 

Portishead Rectory, T. L. Wollby. 



ON THE VENTILATION OF SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

Sib, — In the first number of your excellent work, I find a very interest- 
ing article on the best mode of constructing a school house, designed 
by the Rector of Easton. I am glad to see that school architecture is 
to form a feature in your Journal ; and as there is one branch of this 
subject to which I have given considerable attention, I subjoin a few 
hints which may be of service to those who feel an interest in scholas- 
tic establishments. In the present paper I must confine myself to the 
theory of ventilation, a subject but little attended to in the construction 
of school houses generally, though the health of both teacher and pupil 
must mainly depend on the purity of the atmosphere in which they are 
placed for so many hours each day. 

Without entering into any detailed view of the chemical constituents 
of the atmosphere, it may be enough to state, that oxygen or vital air 
forms but a very small proportion of the entire mass, and that it is ra- 
pidly absorbed during the process of respiration. Now the object of 
ventilation is to get rid of the exhausted and impure air, and insure a 
constant supply of pure air. This can only be effected by copying the 
process that is constantly going on in the great laboratory of nature, 
where the sun, by changing the specific gravity of the gaseous fluid 
that bathes our globe, is constantly amalgamajji^ together its various 
ingredients. I have stated, that during the process of respiration we 
absorb oxygen from tbe air ; but chemical analysis proves, that there 
is a new product formed, and this is called carbonic gas, best known as 
the " choke damp" of the miner and well sinker. In a crowded room 
this rapidly accumulates, and if unchanged, is sure to produce a long 
train of diseases, and even death itself. A single instance of this in a 
badly ventilated school-room on the eastern side of the metropolis, may 
suffice. It occurred in a girls' school, and the younger children always 
suffered most, so that the shortest frequently fainted, whilst the older 
children suffered comparatively little inconvenience. On this being 
mentioned to me by a friend, I at once stated that it could only arise 
from an accumulation of carbonic gas, which being heavier than com- 
mon air, would be sure to occupy the lower part of the room, and as 
certainly produce strangulation as a similar amount of water. To put 
this beyond the reach of doubt, I furnished the gentleman with a small 
phial of lime-water, and requested him to uncork it near the floor, let- 

u 2 



> SCBOOL BOOMS. 

ting out a small portion snd then ebaking the rest. On this bring 
done, it immediately assumed a milky whiteness, resulting from the car- 
bonate of lime that was thus fonned ; and in my public lectures with a 
crowded audience, I have frequently found a similar result. The plan, 
then, to which we sliould have recourse, is simply to open a number of 
reiy minute apertures in the floor of the scbool-room, connected with a 
large air-shaft passing to the external part of the building. By this 
means we drive the stagnant air from the lower part of the room, and 
ibe increase of temperature that immediately follows, by diminishing 
its specific gravity, causes it to pass out of the ordinary apertures in the 
ceiling. 

If we wish to carry on the process of ventdlalion in the most perfect 
way, the air that thus escapes ^m the ceiling should be carried into a 
large chimney, or through the bars of a furnace ; but the same end 
may be attained very fully, by placing the lights for illuminating the 
apartment, immediately beneath the centre of a large hollow cone, as is 
represented in the annexed sketch. 

Tills arrangement poaseeses the additional advantsge of enabling us 
to ventilate any adjoining apartments ; for the ascending current repre- 
sented by the perpendicular arrows, will draw the air with it, and form 
a partial vacuum in any connecting pipes, and thus the process of ven- 
tilation may be carried through every part of a large building. 




In the arrangement thus pointed out, it will be seen that the natural 
process of ventilation adopted in the economy of creation is closely ni- 
bered to, merely substituting artificial heat for the acdou of the sun- 
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beams ; and really the atmosphere is the most wonderful of all the ele- 
ments that surround us, for even in its most contaminated form it is 
perfectly invisible to the eye, whilst it conducts sounds almost as freely 
in the torrid zone as at the poles. Can we then do other than be un- 
ceasingly thankful to that great and good power 

" Who not content 
With every good of life to nourish man, 
By kind illusions of the wondering sense, 
Hath made all nature beauty to the eye. 
Or music to the ear." 

But it may be asked, why the atmosphere, which is thus contami- 
nated by every creature that breathes the breath of life, " Why it, and 
the earth it bathes, does not become one vast lazar house ?" The ans- 
swer will be found in the very interesting discoveries of Professor Lie- 
big, who has shown, that the stateliest of the oaks that adorn our 
forest glades, no less than the minutest lichen that grows upon the 
wall, mainly owe their perfection and luxurience to their power of ab- 
sorbing a gas, which, though noxious to man, is admirably fitted to 
vegetable development. Thus, then, what man deteriorates, the vege- 
table kingdom revives ^ and by this admirable compensation all goes on 
harmoniously and perfecdy. With best wishes for the success of your 
Journal, yours truly, 

Charlks F. Partington. 



A FORMER RECOMMENDATION OF A BOOK NOW 

WITHDRAWN. 

Rev. Sir, — Having seen in the May number of the Journal of Educa- 
tion notice taken of a little work, entitied " The National School Expo- 
sitor," by Francis Mason, and published by Martin, 44, Upper York 
Street, London, I was induced to order 100 copies, for myself and a 
neighbouring clergyman. 

Upon looking over the book, however, I find that the extracts you 
have made as " a fair sample of the book," are totally different from 
what I find therein. 

No mention is made in the book of any alterations having been made, 
neither is it said to be the second edition. 

If (as it appears) alterations have been made, it is an imposition 
upon the public not mentioning it in the preface. 

I remain. Rev. Sir, yours faithfully, 

H. W. K. 

*^* The Editor has received other complaints upon the subject. 
Upon sending to his bookseller for a copy, he found the case to be ex- 
actly as described by his correspondents. Under these circumstances, 
he has no course left him but to withdraw his recomm&\xdAX\^TL« 
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AN OFFICE FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 

BT WILLIAM ROLLINSON 'WHITTINGHAM, BISHOP OF MABTLANO. 

OFFICE FOB THE MOBNINO. 

All Standing, in order, in their several places, let the Chaplain or Master 

say, 

O MAGNIFY the LoBB with me, and let us exalt His Name together. 

Response, The eyes of the Lobd are upon the righteous, and His ears 
are open unto their cry. 

Chaplain, The Lobd is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart ; and 
saveth such as be of a contrite spirit. 

Response. The Lobd redeemeth the souls of His servants ; and none of 
them that trust in Him shall be desolate. 

Chaplain. Ponder our words, O Lobd : consider our meditations : O 
hearken unto the voice of our calling, our King and our God : for unto Thee 
will we make our prayer. 

Response. Our voice shalt Thou hear betimes, O Lobd : early in the 
morning will we direct our prayer unto Thee, and will look up. 

Chaplain. Pray with the spirit and pray with the understanding. 

Response, Lobd, teach us to pray. 

Then shall be said, by all, kneeling: 

Our Father who art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy Name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done in earth. As it is in heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses. As we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us. And lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us from evil ; 
for Thine is the kingdom, The power, and the glory. For ever and ever. 
Amen. 

Chaplain, O Almighty God, give us grace, we beseech Thee, to believe 
in Thee, to fear Thee, and to love Thee, with adl our hearts, with aU our 
minds, with all our souls, and with all our strength ; to worship Thee, to 
give Thee thanks, to put our whole trust in Thee, to call upon Thee, to 
honour Thy holy Name and Th^ word, and to serve Thee truly all the days 
of our lives. And this we beg in the name of Jesus Chbist, Thine only 
Son, our Lobd. 

Response, Amen. 

Chaplain, O God, whose mercies fail not, but are new every morning, 
pardon the sins that we have committed against Thee, in thought, word, and 
deed ; make us to be sorry for them with the godly sorrow that worketh re- 
pentance unto salvation : put far from us all evil ways and works, and save 
us from the enemies of our souls ; and grant us Thy peace all the days of 
our life, through our only Saviour and Redeemer, Jesus Chbist. 

Response. Amen. 

Chaplain, O Lobd, our heavenly Father, Almighty and everlasting 
God, who hast safely brought us to the beginning of this day, defend us in 
the same with Thy mighty power, and grant that this day we fall into no 
sin, neither run into any kmd of danger ; but that all our doings, being or- 
dered by Thy governance, may be righteous in Thy sight, through Jesus 
Chbist, our Lord. 

Response. Amen. 

Chaplain. Almighty God, who givest to all liberally, and upbraidest 
not, send down into our hearts that wisdom which is firom above, to make us 
pure, peaceable, gentle, kind, forgiving, full of mercy and good fruits, that 
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vre may be followers of Thee, as dear children, and walk in love, as Christ 
hath loved us. We ask it of Thee, O Father, for His sake. 

Response, Amen. 

Chaplain. Almighty God, who, though Thou art high, hast respect 
unto the lowly, and hast taught us to make prayers and supplications for all 
men, hear our petitions in behalf of our parents, brothers and sisters, and 
relatives and benefactors ; of our spiritual pastors . and teachers ; of our 
friends and neighbours ; and of all who need our prayers, especially the poor 
and distressed, the afflicted and disconsolate. Behold and bless them as 
Thou seest best, and have them in Thy most holy keeping, now and for 
ever, for the sake of Jesus Christ, our Saviour. 

Response, Amen. 

Chaplain, Send thy blessing, O Lord, we beseech Thee, upon this 
school, and upon all, in their several stations and duties, who belong to it. 

Response, Bless, Lord, the teacher and the taught. 

All, Make us to grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jssus Christ. Amen. 
Here may be read a Chapter, or Portion of a Chapter, from the Old or 

New Testament. Then shall be said the Apostles' Creed, all standing : 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and earth ; 

And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord ; Who was conceived by the 
Holt Ghost, Born of the Virgin Mary, Suflfered under Pontius Pilate, 
Was crucified, dead, and buried ; He descended into Hell; The third day 
He rose from the dead; He ascended into Heaven ; And sitteth on the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty; From thence He shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead. 

I believe in the Holt Ghost ; The HoW Catholic Church ; The commu- 
nion of Saints ; The forgiveness of sins ; The resurrection of the body. And 
the life everlasting. Amen. 

Theji, all standing, let the Chaplain or Master say. 

In every thing give thanks. 

Response. For this is the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning us. 
Chaplain. It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord. 
Response, And to sing praises unto Thy Name, O Most Highest. 

Here a Psalm or Hymn may be sung. Then the Chaplain or Master shall 

say. 

All Gracious God, the Giver of every good and perfect gift, whose tender 
mercies are over all Thy works, we humbly bring Thee the thank- ofiering 
of our hearts for our morning sacrifice. That Thou hast preserved us through 
the night past, and renewest unto us Thy goodness this morning : 

Response. Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Chaplain. For Thy kind care of us through all our lives, for Thy watch- 
ful providence, and the guardian ministry of Thy holy angels : 

Response. Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Chaplain, For our parents and friends, for our education and training in 
Thy ways. 

Response. Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Chaplain. That Thou hast vouchsafed to call us to the knowledge of 
Thy grace, and faith in Thee ; to make us Thy children, and heirs of Thy 
most precious promises : 

Response. Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Chaplain. For thy holy word, the bread of life : for Thy blessed Spirit, 
the water of salvation, living and springing in our hearts, unto everlasting 
life: 

Response. Our Father, we thank Thee. 
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AIL O Spirit of grace, we yield our hearts to thee : renew us daily in 
Thine image : dwell in us hy Thy sanctifying presence : make us a holy 
temple, acceptable unto Thee. Amen. 

Chaplain. O Lord Jesus, who hast purchased us for Thyself, for a pe- 
culiar people, redeemed from all iniquity : for Thine inestimable love to us 
poor sinners : 

Response, Our Saviour, we thank Thee. 

Chaplain, That for our sakes Thou didst think no scorn to become a 
helpless babe, to grow up in subjection to earthly parents, to live in shame 
and poverty, and to humble Thyself even to the cruel death upon the cross : 

Response, Our Saviour, we thank Thee. 

Chaplain, That Thou hast triumphed for us over death and hell, and 
now ever livest, making intercession for us, that we, in Thee, may have ac- 
cess to the throne of grace on high : 

Response. Lord Jesus, we thank Thee. 

Then shall be said by the Chaplain or Master ^ all kneeling : 

THE COLLECT. 

O Holy, Blessed, and Glorious Trinity, Father, Son, and Holt 
Ghost, accept our unworthy praises, and graciously hear our prayers. We 
pray for ourselves, that our sins maybe forgiven, our hearts made holy, our 
lives become acceptable to Thee. We pray for all men, that Thou wouldst 
have mercy upon them, and bless them. We pray for Thy holy Catholic 
Church, that Thy Spirit may rest upon it more and more, and the dew of 
Thy blessing be poured upon its ministers and all the people. Let that 
blessing rest on us this day, that here we may serve Thee, remembering that 
we are ever in Thy sight, and keeping continually in mind that great and 
terrible day when every one of us shaUgive an account of the deeds done in 
the body, before the throne of Christ. All this we ask in His blessed 
name, and through His all- prevailing merits. 

Response, Amen. 

Chaplain. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, 
and the fellowship of the Holt Ghost, be with us all evermore. 

Response. Amen. 

Here Endeth the Office for the Morning, 

ON WEDNESDAYS AND FRIDAYS, 

instead of the Collect^ shall be said the following 

LITANY. 

Chaplain. O God, the Father of heaven : 

Response. Have mercy upon us, miserable sinners. 

Chaplain. O God the Son, Redeemer of the world : 

Response, Have mercy upon us, miserable sinners. 

Chaplain. O God the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father and 
the Son : 

Response. Have mercy upon us, miserable sinners. 

Chaplain. O Holy, Blessed, and Glorious Trinitt, Three Persons and 
one God : 

Response, Have mercy upon us, miserable sinners. 

Chaplain. Deliver us, O merciful Lord, from the dangers that beset us : 
from all evil and mischief ; from all vanity and lies ; from the temptations of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil ; 

Response. Good Lord, deliver us. 

Chaplain. From pride, impatience, and impertinence ; from hypocrisy 
and unbelief ; from envy, hatred and malice, and all uncharitableness ; 

Mesponse, Good Lord, deliver us. 
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Chaplain, From inattention, carelessness, and sloth ; from selfishness 
and self-indulgence ; from ignorance and error ; from lying deceits and cor- 
rupt examples ; 

Response. Good Lord, deliver us. 

Chaplain, From all false doctrine, heresy, and schism ; from hardness of 
heart, and contempt of Thy word and commandment ; 

Response, Good Lord, deliver us. 

Chaplain, Keep us, O merciful Lord, in the perfectness of faith, hope, 
and charity : and that it may please Thee to bless and extend Thy holy 
Church throughout the world : 

Response, We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 

Chaplain, For all Christian youth, whether in colleges or schools ; that 
they may increase, as in stature, so in wisdom and favour with Gojo and 
man : 

Response, We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 

Chaplain, For this school ; that it may be a nursery of Thy Church, to 
the increase in Christian knowledge and holiness of all its members : 

Response, We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 

Chaplain, Hear us, O Lord, and bless us ; keep us from evil : lead us 
into all truth : fill us with Thy peace, and bring us to everlasting life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Response, Amen. 

Chaplain. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, 
and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. 

Response, Amen. 

Here endeth the Litany. 

[We are indebted for the above to a valuable periodical, entitled "The Journal 
OF Christian Education," published at New York, by the General Protestant Epis- 
copal Sunday School Union. — Ed.] 

f|tnt)E{ to Ceari^eriEf* 



ON the simultaneous method. 

The chief advantage of the method of teaching by gallery lecture — of which 
simultaneous and elliptical answering forms a part — ^is the opportunity it afibrds 
the teacher of rendering the lesson interesting to his pupils by the illustrations 
he is able to give, while it thereby fixes their attention, and conveys instruction 
in the most attractive form. The obvious objection is, that the indolent or 
inattentive, or more deficient portion of the class, may shelter themselves under 
the more forward, who, by answering promptly, screen the ignorance of the 
remainder. Its advocates, however, maintain that it is always in the power of 
a judicious teacher to prevent this. At Norwood, a mode is adopted of testing 
the proficiency and attention of the pupils, by requiring them to write the sub- 
stance of the lecture, after it has been concluded, on slates. But it may be 
questioned whether a still more serious disadvantage does not attend it : for the 
great end of education — which is, not the imparting a certain amount of know- 
ledge, but the formation of habits of patient thought and study, in the act of 
obtaining that knowledge — ^is not likely to be realized under a system which 
conveys its chief information without study, or with scarcely any of those efforts 
on the part of the pupil, which makes him feel how much depends on his work- 
ing for himself. But although this plan of instruction, when taken as the basis 
of a system, appears to be decidecQy objectionable, it may be very usefully 
combined with other systems. For such subjects as require the explanation 
and illustration of objects or figures on the black-board, it is peculiarly adapted ; 
and indeed it may be so employed in most branches of insttuctiou.j i^tw\Aa^^s. 
be not looked on as the only or the chief mode ^i Sm^w^iL^ xt&otssl^^^tl^"^^^ 
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an aaxiliary merely, in rendering the lesson, previously prepared by the pupils, 
intelligible and interesting. — Viator, 

METHODS OF ORAIi TEACHING. 

Continuous oral delivery, although it may be well calculated for persons who 
have obtained definite ideas upon any subject, is little suited for those to whom 
the subject is altogether new. It imparts knowledge, but it. does not instruct or 
inform the mind. No subsequent digestion of any subject can compensate for 
the loss of that activity of mind, and that perception of one's real difficiUties, 
which are produced by independent study, preparatory to the imparting of 
instruction. The whole of education, nay ihe ^ole of our entire education 
through our whole lives, is a gradual correction of the erroneous conceptions 
we had at first mingled with &e truth ; and, although the forcing system, which 
would anticipate this slow development, may produce an earUer show, it un- 
doubtedly will not foster plants so nealthy or so hardy. — Viator, 

HOW TO BEGIN TO TEACH. 

I have visited three or four parish schools since I left home. I found the 
children all reading in a bad tone, and wasting paper by writing bad copies, 
holding their pens ill. I made some observations on these points to the mas- 
ter, and the general answer was, '' Oh, ma'am, it is not, I am sure, for want of 
telling. I am a telling of them all day." Now supposing this was the case, 
what follows ? Why, diat these poor children were not only reading and writ- 
ing ill, but that every day they were more and more confirmed in habits of 
inattention and disobedience. Take care then not to begin telling and telling; 
say very little at first ; give very few orders ; but, when you observe a bad habit, 
consider what will be the best way of checking it, and of forming a good one. 
It is not from obstinacy, or naughtiness, that children cannot leave off bad 
habits : we may all know that nothing is more difficult than to break a habit of 
any kind and this ought to make tis very careful with our little ones, to watch 
over them from the first, that they mjay not acquire any bad habits. When 
you take little ones into your scnool, who have not yet learned any thing, 
let your rule from the first be " Little and well." Be in no haste to bring 
them forward; in this case it is certain, that more haste is worse speed. 
You will be convinced of this by the difficulty you will find in getting rid of 
the bad habits your elder scholars have acquired. You cannot hope to do this 
at once : attack these bad habits one by one. If your elder boys read in a 
loud drawling tone, missing half their words, running their words into one 
another, with little attention to stops or pauses, holding their books awry, 
standing with their heads down, on one leg, &c. — if^ when they vnrite, they 
hold their pens or slate-pencils the wrong way, twist their slates or copybooks 
on one side, and hang their heads down over their shoulder, while they scribble 
misshapen letters and figures — ^it will be of no use to stand by, calling out, 
" Read better ; mind your stops ; speak plain ; hold up your heaos ; hold your 
pens well ;" &c., &c., and then when none of these things are done, calling out 
louder, " Why don't you mind, you are very idle boys," &c., &c. : the poor 
fellows all the time perhaps doing their best to fulfil very irksome, unintelligi- 
ble tasks, and by no means deserving of any censure. Instead of this, I should 
stop the whole proceeding, and merely say, " We will try a new way, my boys, 
of reading. We will read three or four lines to-dav : I will speak each word 
distinctly and separately, and you shall speak it aner me in a gentle yoice." 
The next day a few more lines might be read in the same way. I would at 
first not attempt pauses or stops, but only attend to distinct pronimciation, and 
to a subdued tone of voice. Then I would add a proper attitude of body , and 
the books should all be held straight In a few days more I would begin the 
same sentences again, writing the words, and attending to the stops ; afterwards 
/ would read the same sentences, taking care to lay ue stress or emphasis on 
the proper words. 
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In correcdng the bad habits of writing, I would tell the boys that they would 
soon get on to joining-hand and copies again, but that they must wait a little 
while, till they had first learned the right way of holding their pens, straighten- 
ing the two first fingers, bending the thumb, leaning the hand on the wrist, 
sitting upright, the copybook before them. Sec. And I would make them write 
stroke and single letters on the slates, till these habits were acquired one by 
one. The first boy who had acquired these habits I would allow to make 
strokes and letters in a copybook. 

Now, by doing all this patiently and carefiilly, you will not only improve the 
boys' rea<iing and writing, but you will improve their characters. You will 
teach them by experience, that there is a right and wrong way of doing every 
thing ; that whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well ; that it requires 
some pains to do things well ; that in all things they will find " no pains, no 
gains." Then when they begin to succeed and to improve, you will just say 
Uiat you are glad that ttjey have the pleasure of improving when pains are 
taken. Do not dwell on tnese remarks as if you were giving lessons which 
they must learn and remember ; but rather let it all pass as a little friendly 
conversation, as if you were entering into their feelings, and rejoicing with 
them when tliey had taken pains and were improving. 

If you observe one boy less pains-taking and diligent than the rest, try the 
efiect of remarking on the good conduct of another boy, rather than on nis own 
idleness. For instance : " I am glad to see Thomas takes pains to hold his pen 
right, or to read slowly and correctly — ^he looks diligent and happy." Ten to 
one but that little idle William who stood next, begins to pluck up and try to 
do better. And then you will say, " I am glad to observe William is now try- 
ing to do better — ^he will soon feel the pleasure of being diligent" Try this 
encouraging manner — you will soon, I think, observe the countenances of your 
boys begin to brighten, and a desire to do well, for the pleasure of doing well, 
will creep in upon them. — Mrs. Tuckfield. 

ON TEACHING BEADING. 

The exact maimer in which we teach children to read, whether by writing 
first, or by reading the printed characters first, does not so much signify, pro- 
vided we keep to these rules ; — 1. Speak each letter and each word distinctly ; 
2. Never run words or letters into one another ; 3. Let every word be spoken 
in a clear distinct tone of voice, and in neither a drawling nor a screaming 
tone ; 4. Never touch any words of which you cannot explain the meaning ; 
5. Let the lessons be short, but learned perfectly ; 6. Have your black-board 
always at hand, to write on it at least those words in the lesson which have been 
found difficult, either to read or to understand. You find from experience 
how very difficult it is to correct bad habits of mumbling out words in a dismal 
drawling tone : let this teach you to encourage the little ones to read every sen- 
tence in a cheerful animated manner, in their natural speaking voice. — Ibid. 

Viator. 
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CRIME V. EDUCATION. 



In my intercourse with the prisoners I met with many Instances wherein it was 
manifest that their educational state bad been misrepresented ; and my attention 
having been thus awakened to the point, I some months ago adopted the practice of 
seeing, immediately after each sessions, all such convicted prisoners as might undergo 
their punishment here, with a view of ascertiuning ftom ^cX>aA\ \TvN%s^il\'gs5GS3rt^. *Cor. 
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precise amount of proficiency, as well in religious as in secular information, and such 
other particulars of the history and character of the prisoners as I might think useful 
to guide me in my subsequent intercourse with them. 

On comparing my investigations under the latter head with their condition as 
reported in the printed calendars, I found, in one hundred cases taken indiscrimi- 
nately, a coincidence only in forty-six ; and that in nearly four-fifths of the fifty-four 
cases wherein there existed a discrepancy, the degree of instruction was higher than 
reported. 

My inquiries were confined, as I have said, to the convicted prisoners, nor did they 
embrace the whole of these. Of the 471 who have been sentenced to various periods 
of imprisonment, I have seen 300, and I may give the following as the result. 

Malea. Females. 

I found that there were ignorant of the alphabet 18 or 12 pr. cent, 53 or 35^ pr. cent. 

Could read elementary books of monosyllables, 

but no/ write 16 or lOf „ 26 or 17^ 

Could read imperfectly, but no< write 7 >* 4f „ 17 „ 11^ 

Read well, no^ write 9 »» 6 „ 20 „ 13|- 

Read and write, both imperfectly 14 „ 9^ „ 3 „ 2 

Read well, write imperfectly 44 „ 29^ „ 16 „ lOf 

Both read and write well 39 „ 26 „ 15 „ 10 „ 

Well educated 3 „ 2 „ « — „ — ,, 

Now if this table be adapted to the form of the usual official returns, it will stand 
thus : 

Neither read nor write 18 or 12 pr. cent, 53 or 3&|-pr. cent. 

Readonly 32 „ 21^ „ 63 „ 42 „ 

Read and write imperfectly 58 „ 38f „ 19 „ 12|- „ 

Read and write well , 39 „ 26 „ 15 „ 10 „ 

Well educated 3 „ 2 „ — ,, — „ 

I have frequently felt it difficult to determine in which of the above divisions a 
prisoner should be placed ; a collation of the foregoing tables, however, will at once 
explain the principle which has guided me. 

Another point of inquiry instituted amongst the same individuals, and to the 
result of which I wish to invite the attention of the Court, was the amount of reli- 
gious information. This may be stated as follows, viz. : — 

Males. Females. 

1 . Utterly ignorant — by which term I mean 

those, who, in some instances, knew not 
even our Saviour's name ; in others, were 
unacquainted with the nature of his 
office, or any of the circumstances of his 
history, beyond his birth and death 47 or 31|- per cent. 75 or 50 per cent. 

2. Imperfectly instructed — including those who 

possessed a confused knowledge of the in- 
cidents of our Lord's history, and that he 
came into the world " to save sinners," 
but very little beyond 53 „ 35^ „ 42 „ 28 

3. Tolerably instructed — comprehending those 

whom I found possessing a slight acquaint- 
ance with the scriptures, and who could 
give some account (although often but 
an approach to the truth,) of the scheme 
of man's redemption 35 „ 23^ „ 20 „ 13|- 

4. Intelligent — more or less versed in the lead- 

ing doctrines of Scripture 15 ), 10 „ 13 „ 8} 
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Limited though this inquiry has necessarily been, I believe the above to exhibit a 
fair specimen of the whole ; that could the mve«tl^tion have embraced, that is, the 
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entire commitments, the result would not have materially differed. At Preston, 
indeed, as appears by the published report of the chaplain of the prison there, both 
the secular and religious information of the prisoners summarily convicted, are rather 
better than they are found to be amongst those convicted at the sessions, and I have 
little doubt that such would prove to be the case here likewise.* — From the Report 
of the Rev, Thomas Carter, Chaplain of the Liverpool Borough Prison, 1843. 



* Of 3,526 criminal prisoners of all ages committed between the 1st of January and 30th Sep- 
tember, 1842, of whom 2,156 were Males, and 1,370 Females, it appears by a statement for which I 
am indebted to the governor, that there have attended 



Dap Schools, for one year and under . . 

from one to two years . . 

two to three yean . . 

four years and upwards 

Never at School .... 



840 Males, 226 Females, or 566 Total. 
241 „ 178 „ 419 

231 „ 141 „ 372 

926 „ 482 „ 1,408 

418 „ 343 „ 761 



2,156 



Sunday Schools, for one year and under . 
from one to two years . . 
two to three years . . 
four years and upwards 

Total 



1.370 



3,526 
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OXFORD CLASS LIST, EASTER TERM, 1843. 



CLASS I. 

Bell, Thomas, Exeter coll. 
Browne, Charles, Worcester coll. 
Kerr, William, Oriel coll. 
Mansel, Henry L., St. John's coll. 
Pamell, Paul, St. John's coll. 
Watson, George W., Merton coll. 

CLASS II. 

Bemays, Leopold J., St. John's coll. 
Bond, Frederick H., Exeter coll. 
Branthwaite, John, Queen's coU. 
Cave, Stephen, Balliol coll. 
Hutchings, Robert, Christ Church. 
Lowder, Charles F., Exeter coll. 
Marshall, Frederick, Brasenose coll. 
Milton, William, Exeter coll. 
Moorsom, Joseph R., University coll. 
Newman, Charles D., Wadham coll. 
Shadwell, Arthur T., Balliol coll. 
Wright, Henry, Christ Church. 

CLASS III. 

Baines, John, St. John's coll. 
Beckwith, Henry W., University coll. 
Boyle, John, Balliol coll. 
Cameron, George, Christ Church. 
Dart, Philip F., Exeter coll. 
Dewse, Thomas S., Queen's coll. 
Gidley, Lewis, Exeter coll. 



Harrison, William, Queen's coll. 
Horwood, Edward R., Brasenose coll. 
Rich, Thomas L., New Inn hall. 
Sheppard, James, Queen's coll. 
Smith, Harris, Magdalen coll. 
Stapylton, Henry C., University coll. 
Stewart, James H., Exeter coll. 

CLASS iv. 

Boyd, Frederick, University coll, 
Caparn, William B., Brasenose coll. 
Carter, William, New coll. 
Davies, Thomae Z., Jesus coll. 
Floyer, Richard, Wadham coll. 
Forbes, Alex. P., Brasenose coll. 
Gray, John D., Balliol coll. 
Hoskins, Henry W., Balliol coll. 
Humbert, Lewis M., St. John's coll. 
Jones, William H., Queen's coll. 
Morrice, John W., Exeter coU. 
Rush, Henry J., Worcester coll. 
Scott, William H., Trinity coll. 
Willes, Edward H., Christ Church. 
Yalden, George, Christ Church. 



Piers Calvslst Claughton, 
Edward Halifax Hansell, 
James Augustus Hbssbt, 
Edward Cooper Woolcombe. 
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University of Cambridge. — ^The Chan- 
cellor's gold medal for the best English 
ode or poem in heroic verse, subject 
" Plato" has been adjudged to William 
Johnson, Scholar of King's Coll. 

The Camden gold medal, for the best 
exercise composed in Latin Hexameter 
verse, subject — "Defectus solisvarii lunce- 
que labores" has been adjudged to James 
Arthur Yonge, scholar of King's Coll. 

Sir William Browne's three gold medals 
for the best Greek ode in imitation of 
Sappho, for the best Latin ode in imita- 
tion of Horace, and for the best Greek 
and Latin Epigrams, the former after the 
manner of the Anthologia, and the latter 
after the model of Martial, 

Greek Ode, subject — " Al wdvB' opaJtrai 
Eu/i€vi^€C," to W. G. Clarke, of Trin. Coll. 

Latin Ode, subject — " Indus Fluvius," 
and Greek and Latin Epigrams, subject 
— " Mia x^Xi^wv eap 6v irouV,** and 
" Una hirundo non facit ver," to H. J. S. 
Maine, of Pembroke Coll. 

The Vice-Chancellor has issued the 
following notice: — "Order of merit of 
the Candidates for the Hebrew Scholar- 
ships who have passed the examination 
with credit : — 

" Mynors Bright, Incepting M.A. Magd. 
Coll., First Scholar; Henry Lovell, B.A. 
St. John's Coll., Second Scholar ; Wil- 
liam Castlehow, 6.A. Emmanuel Coll." 

Parliamentary Grants for Education. 
House of Commons, June 19. — Mr. Wyse 
was anxious to renew a question put 
to the First Lord of the Treasury on a for- 
mer evening, and which, from circum- 
stances that had since occurred, was 
now of much more importance. He 
begged to inquire whether, now that the 
government had given up the educational 
clauses in the Factory Bill, it was their 
intention to propose any supplementary 
vote for the purposes of education? — 
Sir R. Peel was understood to say, that 
the supplementary vote for this year 
was greater in amount than that of the 
two or three years preceding. It was 
the general wish of the government to 
adhere as closely as possible to the plan 
of the Committee of Privy Council on 
education. If they should find the de- 
mands on the funds at the disposal of 
the committee much increased this year, 
of which at present they saw no indica- 
tion, the government might consent to 
an increase of the grant. — Mr. Ewart 
wished to know whether the grants would 
be extended beyond the National School 



Society and the British and Foreign 
School Society. — Sir R. Peel said the 
government was not prepared to extend 
the principle on which it had hitherto 
acted in the matter. 

Royal Naval School. — Prince Albert has 
sent 100 guineas in aid of the fund for 
erecting this national edifice, the foun- 
dation-stone of which was laid by his 
Royal Highness on the 1st ult. Her Ma- 
jesty had previously given the same 
amount, in addition to her munificent 
subscription of £100 annually. Her 
Majesty Queen Adelaide, and his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, have 
also subscribed most liberally. The ob- 
ject of the institution is to enable the 
less afiluent naval and marine ofi&cers to 
give their sons a sound general educa- 
tion at the least possible expense, and 
also to afford the same advantage, gra- 
tuitously, to a limited number in very ne- 
cessitous circumstances, giving a prefe- 
rence to the orphans of those who have 
fallen in the service of their country. 
The school establishment consists of a 
head-master (being a clergyman of the 
established church), and several assistant 
masters. It should likewise be stated, 
that out of the large number of the sons 
of naval and marine ofi&cers who have 
been educated at this school, many have 
since entered the navy and* marines, se- 
veral having been present at the bom- 
bardment of Acre, and taken an active 
part in the late war on the coast of Sy- 
ria. The Lords of the Admiralty have 
consented to grant two nominations an- 
nually (to be selected from merit in the 
school), as volunteers of the first class 
in her Majesty's navy, of whidi it is 
hoped that the Royal Naval School will 
eventually become an important and va- 
luable nursery. All the distinguished 
fiag- officers in the navy have come for- 
ward in furtherance of this object, be- 
sides several munificent individuals un- 
connected with the service ; and it is 
worthy of remark, as evidencing the esti- 
mation in which this laudable project is 
held by the most influential classes of 
the public, that every banker in London 
has offered to receive subscriptions in 
aid of the Royal Naval School. It is to 
be built in the Elizabethan style, and 
will be capable of accommodating up- 
wards of 200 scholars; the frontage of 
the edifice will be 120 feet long, and the 
depth 280 feet. The architect has prin- 
cipally taken his idea from the design of 
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Chelsea Hospital. A play-ground of 
four or five acres will be attached, and 
the dormitories are to be constructed in 
such a manner as to secure every com- 
fort and afford every convenience to the 
naval scholars. The elevation of the 
sleeping-rooms will be about 14 or 15 
feet, and thus the most complete venti- 
lation will be readily obtained. 

Anniversafy Meeting of Charity Chil- 
dren at St. Paul's Cathedral. — ^This in- 
teresting ceremony was attended by a 
very numerous congregation. At an 
€arly hour troops of children, whose 
healthy appearance and neat and cleanly 
garb could scarcely be exceeded, began 
to flock towards the gathering spot. So 
complete were the arrangements, that 
ingress and egress were freely obtained, 
and the respective bands were marshalled 
to their locations without the least bus- 
tle or disturbance. Tlie children from 
the various parochial and district schools 
amounted to about 5,000, and we under- 
stand the number would have been larger 
had there been sufficient space. Those 
who have not witnessed this pleasing 
scene could scarcely conceive the effect 
of such a multitude of voices, when the 
great chorus burst upon the ear in the 
simple but solemn music selected for 
performance. The services of the gen- 
tlemen of the choir were employed in the 
Te Deum, the Jubilate Deo, and the Co- 
ronation Anthem. We noticed an im- 
provement in the management of the 
-voices of the children, probably attribu- 
table to the better mode of teaching in- 
troduced in several of the schools. An 
appropriate and impressive sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of Salisbury, 
from the 13th verse of the 64th chapter 
of Isaiah. Among the visiters we noticed 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Hereditary Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz, Lord Ashley, 
Lord Ashburton, Lord Prudhoe, &c. 

Infant Orphan School. — ^The public at- 
tention having been recently called to 
this charitable institution by the open- 
ing of their new buildings at Wanstead, 
in the presence of Prince Albert, the fol- 
lowing brief account of the design of the 
charity will be interesting to many of 
our readers. It was instituted in the 
year 1 827; its purpose is to board, clothe, 
nurse, and educate, destitute children who 
are fatherless and motherless, or father- 
less only ; and it receives them, if neces- 



sary, from their very birth, sustaining all 
the responsibilities of the parent, until 
they become eligible for those asylums 
which are open to the orphan at a more 
advanced age. Many charities exist for the 
reception of the fatherless after seven 
years of age ; but this only is open to 
them until that age is attained; and, 
while intended more immediately for 
such as are respectably descended, it re- 
jects none whose connections have main- 
tained themselves by their own honest 
industry, independent of parochial aid ; 
— it is confined to no locality as regards 
the objects of its care, but wherever the 
legitimacy of the child can be clearly 
proved, and its fitness in other respects 
established, it is eligible for admission 
come from whence it may. Infants only, 
six weeks old, both fatherless and mother- 
less, have been received into this Asylum . 
The election of the children is vested in 
the subscribers, and the elections are 
held half-yearly, viz. on the last Mon- 
days in April and October. Should a 
child prove unsuccessful on one occasion, 
the votes recorded on its behalf are car- 
ried forward in its favour for the suc- 
ceeding election ; so that no case, how- 
ever comparatively friendless, can fail of 
success where a reasonable effort is made 
in its favour. One hundred and Eighty- 
seven Orphans are now on the Founda- 
tion : among them are children of clergy- 
men, of ofilcers in tiiie army and navy, of 
merchants, and other respectable classes. 
The next election will be held on Mon- 
day, the 30th day of October. Forms 
for nominating candidates, together with 
any further particulars on the subject of 
the charity, may be obtained on addres- 
sing the Secretaries, at the office. Great 
"Winchester Street, London. 

Rugby Speech Day. — On Friday, 9th 
June, the annual recitation of the com- 
positions which have obtained prizes 
took place in the large school room. The 
following is a list of the subjects of the 
prizes, and of the successful competi- 
tors :— Latin Essay.'^-Conington, m^j. — 
Quisnam inter vetereshistoriarum scrip- 
tores, seu Grsecos, seu Romanos, prses- 
tantissimus habendus sit ? Latin verse. 
Sanders — Arabes. English prose. — Day 
—On the causes which led to the rise of 
the power of the Commons of England. 
Greek Iambics. — Hon. F. C. Lawley. — 
E\g<T<Ta. English Verse. — Hardy, maj. 
— Australia. Fifth Form Verses. — Chol- 
mondely, m,ai. — ^TVvfe\ssa H.'gj^f'^^^sjsfc. 
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King's College, London. — Mr. Charles 
Browne, who was placed in the first 
class, and Messrs. R. S. Hutchings and 
C. Lowder, who were placed in the se- 
cond class, " in Uteris humanioribus," at 
the late Oxford examination for degrees, 
were students of this college, and previ- 
ously pupils in the college school. 

Charterhouse School. — ^The second of 
the three open Scholarships at Trinity 
College, Oxford, was adjudged to Wm. 
Gifford Palgrave, son of Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, from this school. 

School for the Sons of Clergymen and 
others. — The arrangements for the open- 
ing of the school at Marlborough, are 
proceeding most satisfactorily; and at 
the next monthly meeting of the coun- 
cil the name of every pupil to be received 
will be recorded in the register of ad- 
missions. Not more than 200 can be 
admitted in the first instance : but from 
the numerous applications that are made, 
there can be no doubt of an increase in 
the whole establishment within a very 
short period. The number of life gover- 
nors is 118, and of donors 60. 

The London Hibernian Society. ^-^At the 
37th annual meeting of this society, the 
chair, in the absence of the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley (president of the society), 
was taken by Viscount Sandon, M.P. 
The principal object of the meeting was 
to effect an union with the Irish Church 
Education Society, with which the Hi- 
bernian Society has long been intimately 
connected. The report having been read 
and adopted, the meeting was addressed 
by Lord Teignmouth, the Rev. C. Ber- 
nard, Mr. Hamilton, M.P., the Rev. Mor- 
timer O'Sullivan, Lord Kenyon, Mr. Col- 
quhoun, M.P., the Dean of St. Patrick's, 
and Lord Radstock. The following reso- 
lutions were unanimously agreed to : — 
" 1 . That it is highly desirable that efforts 
should be made to establish in Ireland a 
system of education based upon the Holy 
Scriptures, and sufficiently extensive to 
embrace the whole poor population of 
the country, as essential to the elevation 
of the character and the improvement of 
the condition of the people." " 2. That 
this meeting deeply sympathizes with the 
Church of Ireland in the difficult position 
in which she is placed, whilst she is en- 
deavouring, without the aid of any pub- 
lic grant, to fulfil the arduous duty of 
affording the blessings of Scriptural edu- 



cation to the Roman Catholic as well as 
to the Protestant poor; and feels that 
English churchmen are especially called 
upon to assist her in a work so excellent 
in itself, and so important to the inter- 
ests of true religion in every part of the 
kingdom." " 3. That the thanks of this 
meeting be presented to the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, and the other 
bishops who have already consented to 
become vice-patrons of the society." 

Libraries for Policemen. — It has been 
agreed by the S. P. C. K. that the Com- 
missioners of Police be informed that 
books may be supplied to the Police force, 
upon application through the Inspectors, 
at cost prices. 



APPOINTMENTS. 

Brackenbury, Rev. J. M., formerly 
scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
to be an Assistant-Master in the Marl- 
borough School for sons of clergymen 
and others. 

Fenwick, Rev. John, B.A., of Cor- 
pus Christi College, Head-master of the 
Grammar School, Ipswich. 

Groodchild, Rev. W. G., Principal As- 
sistant-Master of King Edward VI.'s 
Free Grammar School, Macclesfield, to 
the Head Mastership of the Free Gram- 
mar School of Audlem. 

Hughes, Rev. John Bickley, Demy of 
Magdalene College, to be Assistant-Mas- 
ter in Marlborough School for the sons 
of clergymen and others. 

Penrose, Rev. C. T., formerly of Tri- 
nity College, to be Head Master of Gros- 
venor College, Bath. 

Pitman, Rev. E. R., Scholar of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, to be an Assistant- 
Master in the Marlborough School tot 
the sons of clergymen and others. 

Wallace, Rev. Allan, curate of "West 
Hackney, Middlesex, to the Head-Mas- 
tership of the Free Grammar School, 
Newport, Isle of Wight. 

Weidemann, Rev. C. F. S., B.A., 
of Christ Church, Oxford, principal of 
the Huddersfield Collegiate School, in 
the place of the Rev. F. Hessey, promot- 
ed principal of the Kensington Proprie- 
tary School. 

Willan, Rev. James H., formerly of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, to be 
Head Master of the Grammar School, 
Gainsborough. 
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A DEFENCE OF EMULATION, 

AS A MEANS OF EXCITING DILIGENCE IN STUDY. 

Sir, — As it is chiefly by the collision of different opinions that truth is 
elicited, I was much pleased on opening your last number, to perceive 
that some former remarks of mine on emulation as a motive to diligent 
study, had attracted the notice of another of your correspondents ; nor 
was my satisfaction diminished on finding, as I proceeded, that our 
views on this and other important topics connected with education, 
were somewhat different ; but when, towards the close, I found my 
opinions mis-stated, and my arguments distorted, I resolved to claim 
from you. Sir, who have, by the insertion of these strictures, given 
them, to a certain extent, the sanction of your editorial authority, the 
defendant's usual privilege — to reply. 

Let me, then, begin by endeavouring to rectify some erroneous im- 
pressions which your correspondent's letter is calculated to produce ; 
as, that our ancestors were unmindful of the influence of emulation in 
promoting education ; that in the means of securing diligence in study 
which I have recommended, I am introducing a novel and untried 
scheme; or that, by referring to those motives which are found to 
operate most powerfully on the minds, of children, I am desirous to 
exclude others of a loftier and more unmixed character. Neither does 
it seem altogether reasonable to infer, as your correspondent appears to 
do, that I would dispense with punishment altogether, however circum- 
stances might render it necessary, because I have attempted to show, 
that, in most cases, other and less degrading means may be successfully 
adopted ; or that, while directing the attention of your readers to cer- 
tain technical methods of forwarding the current business of a school, 
I am insensible of the importance — the high and paramount importance 
of " Christian faith or English morality." 

Having thus hastily enumerated some of the mis-statements (uninten- 
lionaV I am sure), into which your correspondent's zeal appears to have 
betrayed him, I would request your indulgence and that of your readers, 
while I endeavour to prove, that such are not my views, nor the legiti- 
mate consequence resulting from my remarks. 

First, then, your correspondent assumes it as granted, that our an- 
cestors (the objects of his peculiar admiration) never availed themselves 
of emulation, and the other motives specified, for promoting diligent 
study. What mean, then, the presentations to college given to our 
public schools, the scholarships, fellowships, and other endowments 
which our "plain matter-of-fact" forefathers have so liberally provided 
for the encouragement of learning ? Were they intended to be distri- 
buted indiscriminately, or, if not, what was the criterion but superior 
merit ? Would it not rather appear that they made a more constant and 
systematic use of this principle than we ? But, according to your 
correspondent (this "laudator temporis acti"), all these inducements 
could only tend to foster self-interest in the greatest degree. 

To me and other practical men, they appear to have been remiss only 
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where to us " modems" it seems most important, namely, in the early 
education of youth. It is to extend the powerful influence of the 
motives in question, in due subordination, however, to the purer and 
higher aims of the Christian scheme, to boys as well as men ; to show 
that the impulse which will enable the latter to surmount difficulties, 
may urge the former to overcome indolence ; that what will cause a 
man to carry off the highest honours and distinctions at college may 
prompt a boy to exert himself at school ; that my humble arguments 
were directed : in short, to show that we are justified in employing in 
the culture of youth, similar means to those which our forefathers so 
lavishly applied in the more advanced stages of a studious career. 

Thus, too, the objection of your correspondent, founded on the no- 
velty of the views which he supposes me to advocate, must surely 
vanish, when it appears that the principles which he so forcibly inveighs 
against, are as old as our most ancient institutions. 

Again, as to the tendency of the motives which he ranks under the 
general censure of being adapted to the encouragement of selfishness. 
Here, it appears to me, that your correspondent's remarks are chiefly 
worthy of attentive consideration from the tone of sincerity and single- 
ness of purpose by which they are characterised : " etiam in hoste vir- 
tutem admiror." *' Instead," says he, " of appealing to the boy's desire 
of obtaining approbation and avoiding disgrace, they (our ancestors) 
taught him to prize the approbation and dread the reproach of his own 
CONSCIENCE, because that was the voice of God pronouncing what his 
real worth was, and not merely what it seemed to men." Let me here 
remind your correspondent, that all remedial measures presuppose 
something defective in that state which requires their employment; 
that " the whole need not a physician, but they that are sick ;" that 
man in his present imperfect state is not always under the immediate 
influence of conscience and a sense of duty ; that where these motives 
are constantly in operation, the plans I suggest are of course super- 
seded. All that I shall add on this head is, that if this very pleasant 
description of the Utopian views of our ancestors be correct, they are 
strangely opposed to the means which they adopted for their q|ili2Ui- 
tion. Why, the whole frame- work of our endowed schools, from the 
simple aflfair of the pupil's gaining a place in his class, to the successful 
competition which perhaps terminates in his presentation to college, 
rests almost exclusively on this much abused motive. Thus this admirer 
of the '* wisdom of our ancestors" must surely find some difiiculty in 
reconciling the disinterested, conscientious motives which they are 
represented as adopting in speculation, with the very opposite means 
which they resorted to in practice. But besides these general views of 
the principles on which our ancestors conducted the education of youth, 
your correspondent favours us with occasional glimpses of the habits of 
thought which were inculcated amongst our ancestorial school-boys ; 
whether gleaned from the facile sources of modern literature, or dug 
from the mine of black letter obscurity, your correspondent rather 
unkindly leaves us to conjecture. However, upon his authority we are 
to believe that all the motives which usually incite mankind to exertion, 
and which are employed by us modems to stimulate indolence or coun- 
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teract natural perverseness, were, by them, carefully excluded. The 
picture, indeed, which he presents of these good, old, Elizabethan times 
requires only the charm of verisimilitude to render it quite captivating. 
It appears, however, sufficiently certain, agreeably to the concurring 
testimony of your correspondent and Lord Byron, that 

" Dunces were whipped, and children taught that day;" 

although to us modems, it appears passing strange that with a system 
so complete, and principles so perfect, it should come to pass that in 
" that day" not more than one person in a thousand could read, and a 
still less number " sign their names." 

In the next place, it is difficult to perceive how a person can be 
chargeable with advocating inferior motives in preference to more ex- 
alted ones, which is the ground of a separate objection, who proposes 
that boys should be taught to consider the approbation of parents and 
teachers as a more laudable object of desire than pecuniary reward ; and 
that the dread of shame is a somewhat nobler motive tiian the mere 
animal fear of a flogging. As to the charge, therefore, of acting on the 
inferior principles of our nature, I shall, with very little hesitation, leave 
it to the consideration of parents and experienced tutors. 

With respect to the " matters of detail," which your correspondent 
expresses a wish to discuss, as his observations upon the meaning 
of the Greek word — tiie principal subject of this controversy — do not" 
appear to invalidate my previous conclusions, but only contain an ex- 
pression of opinion ; and as mine were put forth with no higher preten- 
sions, they seem to leave the argument exactly " in statu quo ;" and 
therefore all further discussion on this branch of the subject seems to 
be rendered unnecessary. 

Your correspondent finally proceeds to deny — ^not in the most mea- 
sured terms — that emulation has produced any of those eminent men, 
whom the world with one consent are in the habit of calling " great." 
Now here I must be permitted a question or two. Does he suppose 
that conscience alone, that "voice of God," as he justly terms it, 
prompted Kirke White to the self-sacrifice which deprived the world 
of his brilliant talents : — that caused " the martyr-poet" to flourish and 
expire ? And was his motive to study no higher than that which com- 
pels the attention of some reluctant dunce, t.^. the dread of punish- 
ment, or in other words, your correspondent's favourite remedial mea- 
sure for all scholastic delinquencies — a good flogging ? 

Was it conscience, or a rigid sense of duty, that caused *' the admi- 
rable Crichton" to become the best linguist, the keenest disputant, and 
the most accomplished man in Europe ? Did conscience ever make a 
" senior wrangler," or cause a man steadily to devote sixteen hours out 
of the twenty-four to intense study ? I trow not : and why ? Because 
every one knows that he may be quite as good a man, and as exem- 
plary a Christian, though ignorant of these ; — though he may not 
be able to demonstrate the conchoid of Nicomedes, or even have passed 
the " pons asinorum," 

Was it an imperative sense of duty that led Milton to write his 
•* Paradise Lost ? " — or Shakspeare his " Merry Wives of Windsor ? " 

x 2 
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Was it the stern demand of conscience that led Watt to the invention 
of the steam-engine, Newton to the theory of light, or Harvey to the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood ? 

Or taking the military profession, had a desire of personal distinction 
no influence in causing Sir John Moore, after a glorious and success- 
ful career of usefulness to his country, to lay down his life at Corunna ? 
Again, in the case of Lord Nelson, whom your correspondent so tri- 
umphantly refers to, was self totally forgotten when he insisted on 
being decorated with all hi& honours, as he paced the deck of the Vic- 
tory, and evidently anticipated — one might almost say invited — the 
hostile shot that was to lay him low ? 

Did conscience alone lead a Porson or a Blomfield to the profound 
investigation of the Greek language ? or was it merely an acquiescence 
with the dictates of duty that led Bacon, Eldon, and Brougham, to the 
Chancellorship ? 

Was no love of distinction, no regard for rank and pre-eminence, 
mingled with the zeal for discovery in a Cook, or the achievements of a 
Washington ? Or must these also, by your correspondent's stem decree 
be excluded from the list of those who " are deservedly called great ? " 
As to ** Napoleon le Grand" I must give him up, as we are gravely as- 
sured on the same authority, that " none but schoolboys and French- 
men look upon such characters as great ;" though still with a lingering 
notion that the world will ignorantly persist in looking upon an indi- 
vidual as in some sort deserving of that title, who by intellectual power 
only (for with physical force in his own person he was not highly 
gifted) could exchange a poor lieutenant's sword for the imperial sceptre, 
and resist for so many years " a world in arms." 

But then, on the other hand, the Duke of Wellington is kindly let off 
more easily, seeing that, as your correspondent supposes, all his 
great actions sprang from more pure and exalted motives ; that his long 
series of victories from Assaye to Waterloo, where he proved himself 
" Le vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre," was all in mere accordance 
with the rigid demands of duty ; that the attainment of his sovereign's 
and his country's praise, additional honours, and titular distinctions, 
never, for a moment, entered his mind. Why, ** the Duke," with that 
high-minded, that straightforward candour, which constitutes so large 
and estimable a portion of his extraordinary character, would repudiate 
such praise. 

What ! shall the esteem of our contemporaries and the veneration of 
posterity have no influence on our actions ? Is it forbidden us to aspire 
to the admiration of the wise and good ? Is the love of praise, however 
laudable the means pursued to obtain it, to be totally banished from the 
human breast ? 

But according to your correspondent's flowery description of the 
" good old times," every little fellow formerly thumbed his horn book, 
and committed to memory his modicum of learning, from a stem sense 
of duty, or the still more virtuous dread of " corporal punishment." 
Thus it came to pass that 

" The whining schoolboy, with his satchel 
And shining mornmg face, CTte^\Tv% Uke a snail 
Unwillingly to 8choo\,'* 
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as Shakspeare describes him, was not to be accelerated on his way 
by the hope of his schoolmaster's approving smile, or his encourag- 
ing pat on the head, or the wish to be called *'a good boy," — no, the little 
student of monosyllables and amateur of half-holydays is supposed to 
have acted from more exalted motives ; no undefined visions of future 
gingerbread or ideal cherries floated before the pleased imagination, or 
mingled themselves with the pure and lofty aspirations of our infantile 
philosopher. They acquired their alphabet, and learnt to calculate that 
twice two made four, from a stern sense of duty ! O tempora ! O mores ! 
bow are we degenerated ! and, oh ! to what lengths will a favourite 
theory, when coupled with a lively imagination, like your correspon- 
dent's, lead us. 

Our informant further saith, that •* there ever is, and must be vice 
in emulation," and for reasons, which to my comprehension are not very 
obvious ; but upon which each of your readers will doubtless form his 
own opinion. I can only affirm that, as far as my reading and expe- 
rience go, I never yet knew, heard, or read of any man of transcendant 
talents, who had not been, at least in his early career, actuated by an 
emulous desire to excel. That after that excellence had been attained, 
and the eminence which he sought achieved, he then employed his ma- 
tured powers from considerations of a " higher grade," I will not at- 
tempt to deny; but rather, fortified by various examples within the 
range of my own observation, cheerfully admit, and, if necessary, prove. 
The original impulse, however, will, in almost every case be found to 
have sprung from a different source. 

After the preceding remarks were written, I was struck, in reading a 
short memoir of the Rev. Robert Anderson,* with the corroborative 
testimony it afforded to the truth of the preceding conclusions. With 
your permission, I will submit an extract, premising, for the information 
of those who might not have known him personally, that the life of the 
late Perpetual Curate of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, was not less distin- 
guished for piety and usefulness than for learning. " I have since 
found a document," says his brother, the Rev. J. M. Anderson, " which 
fiiUy bears out what I have said, namely, the certificate given to him on 
leaving the college for India, and from which the following is an ex- 
tract: — 'At the examination of 1807, he gained the third Bengalee 
prize, and the third Persian prize ; at the examination of 1808, the 
medal for Sanscrit, the first mathematical prize, the second classical 
prize, and the second Persian prize ; and was * highly distinguished' in 
the other departments. At the examination of 1809, the Sanscrit cer- 
tificate of superior merit, and the medal for history, and political eco- 
nomy, the mathematical medal, the classical medal, the first prize for 
theology, and the first prize for law ; he was also second in the Persian, 
and third in Hindustani, the only remaining departments.' " 

Whether such unintermittiug study, such sacrifice of almost all that 
makes life desirable, as the preceding testimonials of proficiency would im- 
ply, could proceed exclusively from duty and conscience, without the slight- 
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est admixture of other motives ; and how far the heads of our puhlic 
institutions are right in availing themselves so largely of the emulative 
principle of our nature, I leave to the decision of more competent 
judges ; but I have already trespassed too long on the patience of your 
readers, and shall resign tJie further investigation of this subject, " so 
full of matter," to others better qualified, by the possession of more 
time and ability, to arrive at a " truthful conclusion." 

Winchmore Hill Academy, I am. Sir, &c. 

July 17, 1843. J. Skinner. 



ON EMULATION IN SCHOOLS, AS VIEWED IN THE 

LIGHT OF SCRIFFURE. 

Sir, — It is not without much satisfaction, that I have watched the pro- 
gress of your valuable Magazine, and I heartily wish it success, both 
for its cause sake, and for the principles which it advocates. May I, 
then, be permitted to enter my humble protest, if not against the views 
of the Article in your June Number on the " Means of Exciting Dili- 
gence in Study," at least against the arguments by which those views 
are supported. 

We are therein told, that one powerful incentive to study, which, 
either from a misapprehension of its nature and effects, or doubts of its 
moral tendency, it has lately become fashionable to decry, is emulation. 
Now I heartily wish, that the supposed depreciation of this incentive 
to study were far more fashionable than I believe it to be ; and that 
the one great motive to obedience and improvement, to which in the 
Scriptures of truth all other motives are made subsidiary, viz., the 
love of Him who first loved us, were more generally substituted amongst 
our youth, who, although baptized into the faith of Jesus, are too often 
educated almost without a reference to His atoning sacrifice. But the 
point to which I particularly would draw your attention, is the following 
sentence : — " In numerous passages (of Scripture) favourable allusion is 
made to circumstances, which of necessity imply competition, as in 
reference to the Grecian games, * striving for the mastery,' and again 
warning us * lest any take our crown,' " I cannot but think these texts 
most unfortunately and erroneously chosen. For, to take the whole 
passage, in which the first occurs : " Know ye not, that they which 
run in a race run all, but one receiveth the prize ? So run, that ye may 
obtain. And every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all 
things." Can it be believed, that the allusion of the apostle means 
more than that as there were many conquered, so there was only one 
winner of the Gentile games ; and so also, it behoved the Christian to 
remember in his race, that without temperance, failure (the more com- 
mon fate) and not victory, would be his portion ? Thus, at least, it is 
that Bishop Pearce, quoted in Mant and D'Oyly*s Notes, explains it : 
" So run that ye may obtain. It appears to be the apostle's intention 
to encourage Christians to run, because as many as run may obtain. 
In the Isthmism races, indeed, on\y oxve c«tXT\^d \)lVi^^ the prize, and the 
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rest received no reward ; but in the Christian race all may nin„ and all 
may win too. The preceding verse implies, that many may be partakers 
of the heavenly prize at the same time." Is it not the very glory of 
our Christian profession, and of its heavenly rewards, that our success 
is attainable so entirely without the detriment or failure of others, that it 
even adds to their glory and their joy ? Thus St. Paul, 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8, 
using the same metaphor : "I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith : henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give 
me at that day ; and not to me only, but unto all them also that love his 
appearing " 

And this brings me to the other quotation, viz., the warning given to 
the Philadelphian church, " that no man take her crown." Surely no 
interpreter has ever understood more by this phrase, than that ** she 
lose not her crown ? " Surely none has ever ventured to assert on the 
faith of it — and this would be the only h3rpothesis upon which the idea 
of competition could be admitted — that there are only a certain number 
of crowns laid up for the faithful in heaven, so that what one man takes 
another loses! I must say, however, that the simple gloss in the 
Geneva Bible satisfies me much more than the more common accepta- 
tion of this verse, and by this it will be seen, it is carried altogether 
beside the question : — " Let no man pluck them away, which thou hast 
won to God ; for they are thy crown, as St. Paul writeth, saying, Bre^ 
thren, ye are my joy and my crown. Phil. iv. 1 ; 1 Thess. ii. 19." 

I will not further follow the writer in his reference to Quintilian's 
opinions ; the whole system of heathen ethics and heathen motives of 
action being, as I believe, not only incompatible with, but diametrically 
opposed to, the spirit of the Gospel. Whilst I have this blessed book 
to guide me, I shaU never seek as an " authority" in such matters, a 
man whose natural corruptions, unsubdued and unenlightened by divine 
grace, was most likely to lead him astray ; and who was of the num- 
ber of those, as the apostle speaks, whom, not liking to retain God in 
their knowledge, God gave over to a mind void of judgment, and who were 
not only themselves guilty, but had pleasure in them that were guilty of 
maliciousness, envy, malignity, despitefulness, pride, deceit, implacability ! 
(Rom. i. 28—32). 

I cannot, I confess, be surprised that the unhappy victims of judicial 
error and sinfulness, should commend emulation as a principle of action ; 
but I am surprised to find Christians overlooking such commands as 
these : "Be kindly afFectioned one to another, with brotherly love ; in 
honour preferring one another," — '* In lowliness of mind, let each esteem 
other better than themselves." — " Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man on the things of others." 

I feel, however, that I have already occupied too much of your space 
and time. It was not, as I said, on the general question that I so much 
wished to speak, as on the arguments which your correspondent ad- 
duced in its support. Perhaps, if he has any sounder than these, he 
may be tempted to advance them ; and, in the meantime, fully agree- 
ing with him that " the exertions of the young would speedily languish, 
and eventually cease, unless a substitute for em\]\a\A.oTv ^w^ ^xvs<\^^^\'' 
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but, earnestly suggesting that this substitute may be found in the love 
of Jesus Christ, I must for the present be allowed to retain my abhor- 
rence of this motive of action, and to leave it still in the sad brother- 
hood with which God's word has coupled it — " emulation, wrath, 
strife," &c. I have the honour to be your faithful servant, 

C. W. B. 



IRELAND; ITS EDUCATIONAL WANTS AND DIFFICULTIES. 

A DIALOGUE. 

It was on a brilliant evening in the Autumn of 1842 that I was 
standing with a dear and valued friend on his terrace at T. Before us lay 
a noble reach of the river Shannon, with a solitary little boat breaking 
the calm expanse of its waters. At the extremity of the lake, for 
such it seemed, rose the square massy buildings of the city of L. ; 
the tower of the old cathedral hanging over the smoke of the houses, 
and in the distance a glorious range of mountains purpled with the 
light of the setting sun. We stood for some time in silence watching 
the bright hues and shadows, tinting by fits the sides of the C. hills, 
which shot up from the opposite banks of the river, as a sun-beam fell 
on the old grey tower of C., or some streak of green pasturage, which 
ran creeping up the side of the hill-moor. And the thoughts of both 
were turning to the one sad subject which had occupied us during the 
morning, or rather on every day that we met — the state of Ireland — 
the contrast of that noble river, . that old cathedral, those glorious 
colours, and all the charms of nature's scenery, set side by side with 
a group of half naked boys and labourers, whom he was employing, 
as a sort of charity, in completing his terrace, and who Ustlessly 
and vacantly, without plan or system, were shovelling away the 
earth, as if neither labour nor rest could bring to them any enjoy- 
ment. " And this then at last," said M., as he rested sadly his tsdl manly 
figure on the wall of the terrace, ** this is to be the end of Ireland !" 

" What !" I said. "This," he continued, pointing to his poor workmen, 
** their poverty , their listlessness, their miserable thraldom; and we, the 
landlords of Ireland, condemned to witness it from year to year, until 
we are finally swallowed up or destroyed, without the power to raise an 
arm for their relief or for our own safety. Must not this be the result 
of all you said this morning, when you refused to go to my school ?" 

** No," I said, " I should hope not. I do not think, if what we said was 
true and right, that truth and right can ever bring about so sad an end. 
Even if they did lead to it, those who have the spirit of faith would 
still follow them. But why press me again on a subject which is so full 
of pain, and on which I have said already more than I desired." 

" Because," he continued, " I am in great straight, and cannot see 

my way from it ; and when I look round for guidance or help in this 

country, on all sides the same difficulties present themselves, and none 

seem to kaow how to extricate them^eVve^. 'We ^U alike own that some- 
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thing is wrong in our system ; and that we are persevering in this 
system from views of expediency, from practical considerations. Some- 
times it occurs to me, that practical considerations are not the hest or 
wisest to guide us in great questions ; that fears and hopes may be 
pressing too closely upon us to permit us to see the depth of truth. 
And you whose life has been spent in a cloister, and who here have 
no temporal or local interests to bias your judgment, may view things 
more generally and more calmly. I do not promise to adopt your view, 
but it may be useful in some degree to shape my course," 

" If you did make such a promise," I replied, *' it would only bind me to 
silence. I believe, with you, that what are called practical modes of deal* 
ing with great moral questions are false and fatal — that without a deep 
theory, a sound and high philosophy, practice is but quackery ; and it 
is quackery at this moment which has involved you in your present 
perplexities. But the theory to be safe must be true, and to be true it 
must be exactly applicable to the circumstances of each case. And 
whether a stranger, bred as you say in a cloister, and knowing com- 
paratively little of Ireland, and not brought famDiarly and habitually 
into contact with its people, can form a correct view of its peculiar 
circumstances, may well be doubted. And at any rate it is painful to 
increase, rather than relieve, your difficulties, by new suggestions ; and to 
make such suggestions from a height and a distance, like a spectator 
encouraging a soldier to advance to battle, while he himself looks on. 
And more than all, are there not questions — the gravest questions — 
which can occupy the mind, and education the foremost among them, on 
which confessedly the present age is ignorant, and we are ignorant with 
them ; ignorant, perhaps, not so much as a few years back, but still with 
eyes half open, groping about for information, dissatisfied with received 
doctrines, and yet grasping nothing new with firmness." 
" Perhaps it is so," he said sadly. 

" And yet," I continued, " we ought not to give up inquiry and 
thoughtfulness, provided only we resolve not to act hastily on new 
opinions, and not follow the advice of others without fully realizing 
and embracing the principles on which the advice is given. I know few 
things more likely to terminate in mischief, than to induce others to 
depart from a definite course which they are pursuing conscientiously, 
and to enter on a new path, until they can with equal definiteness and 
equal conscientiousness advance on it, and find their way to the end by 
themselves. If, therefore, I do venture to suggest what seems to be 
the faulty principle, and the cause of failure in your present school, and 
indeed in the general system of education, which has for years been 
pursued in Ireland, will you take it with the warniivg added to it — that 
no change should be made hastily, and that every new opinion from a 
stranger ought to be open in your eyes to distrust, and to be weighed 
with the greatest caution before it is received." 

" I will," he said, *' most willingly ; " and he drew my arm in his, 
and led me down into the wood. 

"One thing indeed," I said, after a pause, "might perhaps be urged to 
remove some of the prejudice which you are bound to feel against my 
novelties — ^that in my case, in the case oi p^t^oxv^i fiOTsasRX&^^^J^'^ofc 
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English Universities, and especially with Oxford, an opinion on your 
grand problem of United Education is not wholly a theory. Several years 
since it was brought home practically to ourselves. We fought the 
same battle which you yourselves are now fighting against the so-called 
National Board, when on the same principles of tyrannical Hberality we 
were urged to admit Dissenter^ into our English Universities. I do not 
say that the whole question, in all its bearings, was then brought before 
us ; for our eyes then were far less open to many great truths connected 
with it, than they have been since. We were happily startled from a 
deep slumber, and snatched up the first weapons which lay ready to 
repel the attack. Since then each hour has opened our views, and I 
believe, in thoughtful minds, has disposed us to look upon the existence 
of that day, rather in the light of a wonderful and providential inter- 
position of Almighty God, to preserve his truth in its citadel, even while 
the guards were disposed to be unfedthful, or to sleep at their posts, than 
as an ordinary and casual manifestation of feeling or principle. If that 
resistance had not been made, humanly speaking, at this day all hope 
for truth must have been lost. That it was made, to those who know 
how it was aroused and how conducted, it seems a miracle. You, too, 
in the Irish Church, are now involved in the same great conflict. May 
God grant that it will end as happily.*' 

*' And yet," replied M, "our position is not like yours in all things. You 
had not, as we have, the groat mass of your population in your hearts, 
with the responsibility of providing, as far as lay in you, for their 
spiritual and moral, as well as their physical good. You were in posses- 
sion of exclusive institutions, founded and endowed for exclusive pur- 
poses, and you maintained your possession of them. We, the landlords 
and the clergy of Ireland, have wealth, and zeal, and knowledge, which 
we are bound to bring to bear upon the happiness of the people, with no 
obvious, or, to common eyes, intelligible duty, to prevent our imparting 
them freely to all around us. Precedent and property, statutes and 
oaths, might be thrown up as barriers to the removal of your exclusive 
system. But we have none of them. All that do exist point in the 
opposite direction." 

" Yes," I said, *' they do ; and you, who know all that has passed in 
my mind on the subject of Ireland, since you first led me through it, will 
not charge me with wishing to estrange you from your duties or affec- 
tion to your people. In these we both agree. Even if you were cold 
and selfish, and thought only of your rents and your comfort (which, 
blessed be God, you are not), your very selfishness would compel you 
to think of your peasantry, even before yourselves. Your existence 
depends on them. Let Ireland advance as it is advancing, in the same 
career of affected liberality and real determined Popery, and in a few 
years, landlord and clergy, England and Ireland, alike will be in the 
hands of — " 

" Hush ! " said M., '* for there are persons working by the paths, 
and we must be careful what we say." 

** Yes," I continued, in a lower voice, " there are persons here, and 

persons all around you — the labourers on your farms, the servants in 

your bouses, the poor mendicants w\\om 70x11 t^Yvev^ «A. '^owr doors, the 
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soldiers and policemen who guard jour houses, the great mass of your 
population, who are as an army of spies encamped in a hostile country, 
and ready at a single nod from a foreign power to fall upon and over- 
power you, and make the country their own, or rather the dominion of 
that same foreign power, as soon as some foreign convulsion or internal 
weakness, giye hopes that the attack may he successful. This is the 
condition of Ireland. And unless you can hreak up that handed force, 
and extirpate from your shores that foreign power, or so weaken it that 
it dare not venture on rebellion, sooner or later you must perish. And 
it may be that England will perish with you ; she brought upon you 
the curse. It may be that the awful retribution will come back on her 
from yourself also." 

'* Yes," said M., kindling, as his noble and generous nature always 
kindled when the sufferings or wrongs of his country touched his 
thought ; "it was you — it was England who brought Popery into 
Ireland to pander to your unhallowed lust of conquest; and by the 
Popery of Ireland you have been cursed already, and will be cursed still 
more hereafter. It was the Popery of Ireland which opened the flood- 
gates of democracy, by the extravagances of the Reform Bill. It was 
the Popery of Ireland which converted a rightful toleration in religion 
into a fanatical latitudinarianism, by the effect of the so-called eman- 
cipation. It was, the Popery of Ireland, which during the last twenty 
years has compelled weak and vacillating ministries to make inroads on 
the constitution. It was the Popery of Ireland which has erected in all 
your colonies strongholds of unbelief, and seminaries of rebellion. It is 
the Popery of Ireland which holds you in check, when you would raise 
your voice to witness to truth, or your arm to do justice in the world. 
It is the Popery of Ireland which has tempted you to endeavour to 
destroy that which no man can destroy, we know, without being 
destroyed himself, the Church of Christ, by plundering its property, and 
suppressing its bishoprics. And it is the Popery of Ireland which has 
hrought you virtually to the last deadly unforgiven sin of Christians, 
apostacy from the faith, by your so-called National Education. Surely 
if we looked for vengeance, it is here, and upon you." 

" It is," I replied, " too truly ; and only one hope remains that the 
curse may still be removed from us, — if the judicial blindness which now 
hangs over nearly the whole British empire, governed as well as go- 
vernor, as to the future designs and power and end of Popery be with- 
drawn, and we can once more rally against it a sound and hearty 
system of true patriotism and real religion. Without this I see no 
hope of victory. And in the first and great conflict we must look to 
you, the landlords and the clergy of Ireland ; you are in the van, and 
unless you defend your post we can do nothing." 

"And yet," said M., "how are we to defend it ? How are we to 
make head against the subtleties and manoeuvres, and still more against 
the open violence of the Romaiiist army in this country ? It is hard to 
maintain our ground, while they are daily advancing upon us ; how 
much harder to make head against them, and drive them back upon 
themselves." 
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" You have your schools," I said, with a painful smile, to see how 
he would receive the thought. 

** Yes," he said, " we have our schools, and have had them for many 
years, and by far the largest part of the rural Romish population of Ireland 
has been taught in them, trained in what we are accustomed to call 
sound Scriptural education. But when I look to the enormous multi- 
plication and number of chapels, to the increased political violence and 
power of the Romish priests, to the triumphant tone which Popery is as- 
suming, and to the humbled and precarious position of our own church, 
I ask, where are the effects ? Our Scriptural education hitherto has 
done little for us in leading the people of Ireland to one faith 'and 
one fold, under one Shepherd ; and yet, without this, what must Ire- 
land remain ?" 

" It has done little," I answered ; ** rather, it has done nothing. It has 
been, I use the words of a most distinguished advocate of its principles, 
and a thoughtful devotional spirit, who has little or no sympathy with 
what are called the new moral of Choice Principles : it has been a 
signal failure. Whatever shape it has taken, however it has been mo- 
dified, it has left the children of this country Romanists as it found 
them ; and but one change has been perceptible from its influence, 
that while externally the slaves of the system as before, internally they 
have lost the only part of its spirit which made that system tolerable, 
or themselves worth attempts to convert them, — the spirit of docility 
and obedience. You have taught them to despise their priests without 
learning to love the church. Is this a blessing, or a curse ?" 

M. " Not a blessing," he said, " assuredly." 

" No," I replied, " any thing but a blessing. It is a fearful responsibi- 
lity to undertake, unless we are expressly commanded to adopt a course 
fraught with such an issue." 

"And yet," saidM., after a pause, "though I allow the fact that such 
has been the altered character of the Romish peasantry in Ireland, that 
they have become during late years far less religious, without being 
more favourably disposed to receive the teaching of the church, are you 
sure that this is connected with the system of education hitherto pur- 
sued ? May it not be the growth of many other causes, of political 
agitation, of the lowered moral tone of the Romish clergy, of an im- 
provement in so-called habits of civilization, and of a change in the 
general tone of society? Are we justified in laying the alteration 
wholly to the charge of a wrong education ?" 

" These causes," I replied, " have undoubtedly contributed much to the 
same unhappy results. But our education, I think, has done much, 
and for our education we are responsible." 

M. walked on rapidly with his arms folded, and I could see by the 
workings of his brow, that he was much agitated. "And you would 
urge me, then," he said at last, " to abandon all attempts to educate 
the Roman Catholics ?" 

" No," I replied, " far, very far from it. It is your chief duty and your 
only safety to educate them. But our question has only regarded the 
form and means of doing this. And even in touching upon this, I am 
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not urging you to do any thing. As a young man, as a layman, your 
wisdom and duty may be to stand still. You find yourself inheriting a 
system carried on for many years by men, of whom, however we 
may lament their neglect of episcopal discipline and church au- 
thority, no one who knows their zeal and piety may dare to speak or 
think without the deepest respect. It has been in some degree at least 
recognised and sanctioned by the Board of Bishops. They have indeed 
refused, and refused most justly and most nobly, to lend themselves to 
the full development of the principle of united education in the National 
Board. But they have never repudiated the plan of receiving Romanists 
and Dissenters into the schools of the church ; and I do confess myself, 
that I know not where to stop between these two points. Admit one, 
and I cannot see on what sure ground to rest in refusing the other. 
Therefore it must be wise and right in use to distrust our own judg- 
ment, and to hesitate long before we embrace opinions which may 
place us in opposition, or at least prevent our co-operation with the 
proper heads of our church." 

" And yet." said M., "if the view which we opened the other day is 
correct, and the principle of united education leads, as we thought it 
must lead, to a suppression of an article of the creed, and therefore to a 
virtual abandonment or apostacy from the faith, can I conscientiously 
abstain from protesting against, and withdrawing from it, even though 
it is sanctioned by my ecclesiastical superiors." 

" Remember," I said, " there is a wide difference between openly 
sanctioning an act of apostacy as such, and sanctioning a system which, 
to some individuals, whose judgment we maybe justified in distrusting, 
may seem to involve an apostacy. In the former case, we should be 
compelled to refuse obedience even to our Bishops ; in the latter, we 
should weigh well the authority which considers a system to involve 
guilt, and that which pronounces it to be innocent. The Bishops of 
Ireland, probably by far the largest part of the whole Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, perhaps even a considerable part of the ancient 
church, would think our fears and opinions unreasonable. They do 
and would protest against the melancholy extravagance of the princi- 
ple of united education, of which the national system is guilty ; but 
they would not refuse to admit into their church schools the children of 
Dissenters. To erect an opinion either of right or expediency against 
such an authority ; still more to act upon it hastily and in the light of 
our own eyes, would be in the highest degree presumptuous : and 
you are not the person to be guilty of persecution." 

" I trust not," he said. " But if so, what remains but to acquiesce in 
our present system ?" 

" It remains," I answered, " to think over and Examine it carefully ; 
to probe its principles ; to see where they legitimately and logically lead 
us ; to assist in the inquiry, which others like ourselves are now mak- 
ing ; and to assist in it gently and humbly, as inquirers rather than 
teachers. This we may do, and are bound to do, when doubts on such 
a momentuous subject have been forced upon us ; and no evil can come 
from the discussion, if conducted in such a spirit — the spirit of unity 
and peace." 
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"And do you think me bound, then/' said M., " circumstanced as I 
am, to express what I think on this subject publicly ? '■ 

** I do think you bound/' I answered. " I think every one in a posi- 
tion of influence, whose voice and character can command any degree of 
attention, bound to join in unravelling the greatest problem, and in 
clearing up the most important question of the present, or of any age. 
How this is to be done, whether by words or actions, is another ques- 
tion ; and I am not your confessor to take the responsibility of advising 
on it." 

" Let us sit down," said M., as we rested by the side of a gigantic 
elm which had been levelled during a recent stonn* and lay with its roots 
extended, " let us sit down and put upon paper the whole train of 
argument which we ran over yesterday, and by which we seemed to be 
forced upon the conclusion, that no plan of imited education, however 
modified, can be adopted without most serious evil, evil more than suf- 
ficient to balance any good which may be hoped from it. Have you a 
pencil ? " 

''Begin," I said, "from the beginning. Lay it down as the first 
principle to be carefully examined, that there can be safe divorcement 
of instruction from education/' " Secondly," he continued, " that 
there can be no education apart from religion. Thirdly, no religion 
without a creed ; and no Christian education without the creed of the 
church. All this is clear." 

" Then add," I said, ** that no creed of the church can be mutilated 
of any one of its articles ; and that the doctrine of the Holy Catholic 
Church is an article in them all ; and, therefore, no good system of 
education can be framed, in which the peculiar doctrine of the church 
touching its unity, and authority, and polity, are suppressed or made 
light of/' 

" And this, you think," said M., " must be the case in any attempt 
at united education." 

" No," I replied, " not necessarily ; because it may be taught pro- 
minently and dogmatically in the most mixed school ; but our doubt, if 
you remember, related to the nature and effect of such a dogmatic 
teaching. It seemed to us, that even to teach the doctrines of the 
church in a mixed school was pregnant with such mischief, under 
every conceivable combination of circumstances, that we ought not to 
attempt it. And this is the point which, as being most contrary to 
received opinions, would demand the most impartial and careful exami- 
nation." 

" And, if we confirm it," said M ., " what then is left to L'eland, 
but to abandon our poor peasantry to their fate, and give up the empire 
to ruin." 

" There remains still," I said, " to inquire if there be not other ways, 
besides education in mixed schools, of bringing the truth before the 
members of the Romish schism, and of once more imiting us all in the 
bonds of peace and love ; whether there are ways far more efiicacious 
in the end, though they appear slow, and circuitous, and difiicult ; 
ways in which we cannot reproach ourselves with error, even though 
we fail of success. And those who doubt if our present conduct be 
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correct or safe, and yet acknowledge the duty of endeavouring to win 
over the Romanist population of the country, and the dissent and heresy 
of b]1 countries to the bosom of a true church, ought to be able to show 
what conduct may be adopted in its place. We have ourselves, remem- 
ber, thought much, and fancied that we have seen our way in some de- 
gree, on this the most practical difficulty in the question." 

"And shall we go then through all these points carefully and 
honestly/' said M,, " and see what can be said for them ? " 

" If I go through them with you," I said, " I am not afraid lest we 
should do so dishonestly. It is a great blessing and privilege to speak 
with you on this, and on any question ; for, like a true and genuine 
Irishman, you will not allow even an oppressed argument to be ill- 
treated, but will try to put it on its legs, and to see that justice is done 
it. And you are an Irish landlord." 

M. sighed deeply. 

*• Why," said I, *' why sigh so sadly, that you are placed in a post of 
responsibility and difficulty, however fearful, if it be at the same time a 
post of duty, and of high honour. A forlorn hope does not sigh when 
they are about to mount the breach. They think of their duty, and 
that is enough to fill them with animation, and* even joy." 

" And you think us the forlorn hope," said M. 

" I do," I replied. ** The battle of the world at this day is between 
truth and falsehood, law and anarchy, as it always has been. On the 
one side is the spirit of democracy in politics, and of indifference in 
religion ; and with this, by a natural affinity, most true, though at first 
sight not obvious. Popery has banded itself for a time. Against both 
is placed the church, and under the wing of the church the monarchies 
of the world. Of these England is the chief and centre. And the 
right hand of England is paralized by the presence of Popery in Ireland. 
And the Popery of Ireland can only be resisted by a combined power of 
the clergy and the landlords, that is, by the spiritual and lay powers of 
the church, heartily and effectively united, and working each in its own 
sphere. But the clergy have been weakened and impoverished, and, 
humanly speaking, without a miracle they cannot make head against 
the temporal arm of Popery. Without the landlords they can do little. 
And against the landlords, therefore, all that deep craft, which charac- 
terizes all the operations of Popery, the whole force of that fearful 
system, is now directed. Is it not so ? " 

" Assuredly it is so," 

" Upon you then," I said, " rests an awful responsibility — a respon- 
sibility sufficient to dignify any suffering, and to invigorate and support 
any exertion. Is it not a noble position, if nobly defended, even though 
it be in the {^-ovidence of God that you be driven from it ? " 

M. passed his hand across his eyes, and, as we turned the corner of 
the shrubbery, we came upon his child with the nurse, and this broke off 
the conversation. 

S. 
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A SCHOOL IN A STRAW-PLAITING DISTRICT, 
FOR BOTH SEXES AND ALL SCHOOL-GOING AGES, 

UNDER A MISTRESS. 

SiE, — I send you an account of my school here that you may insert it 
in your Journal of Education if you think prefer. 

It originated in a circular I received from the National Society con- 
taining this remark, — *' In parishes where the population is small, the 
cheapest and often the hest arrangement for the education of the poor 
is to be made by the regular employment of a female teacher only." 
When I had obtained the necessary funds by private subscriptions and 
a treasury grant, and had contracted for building a room 30 feet by 
20 feet, I wrote to the secretary of the National Society to request him 
to point out a school in the neighbourhood of Hitchin, where the plan 
of teaching boys and girls by a female teacher only was successfully 
practised, and received a reply from Mr. Johnson, that the School Com- 
mittee regretted that they knew of no such school. 

The plan appeared to me to be not only good, but the only one by 
which the rural population could be educated, with the means at the 
disposal of the clergy. I, therefore, determined to try how it could be 
carried into effect. I was not impeded by any School Committee. I 
made a grant of the site, nominated Trustees with myself, and ap- 
pointed myself Treasurer and Secretary. All I asked for was money. 

My object was 1st., to have a proper room for the Sunday School, 
consisting of about 100 scholars who assembled in the church : — 2ndly, 
to have a Daily School where all the children of the parish might be 
educated together under my direction. It is proper to observe, that 
nearly all the children went to one or other of two schools where they 
were taught to read, but chiefly employed in straw-plaiting. I knew 
that the chief obstacle to my wish lay in the parents, who would be 
unwilling to give up any part of their children's earnings. I, therefore, 
gave notice that my school would be a plaiting- school, in which the 
children would pay only one penny a week, instead of three pence, which 
was charged at the other schools. I appointed as mistress a young 
woman who lived with her parents in the village, and supported herself 
by straw-plaiting, but had received instruction at the Hitchin British 
School, of which the Vicar is the Treasurer, and was one of my Sun- 
day School Teachers. I opened the school for daily instruction on the 
first Monday in January, 1 840. But very few children came, except 
those for whose schooling I had previously paid, who all came. But 
to my surprise the mistress told me that her sister, aged 16, also a 
Sunday School Teacher, who lived with her parents, and supported 
herself by straw-plaiting, requested to be allowed to attend the school, 
as one of the scholars. To this I assented, but said that she must 
conform to the rules like the rest. My first consideration was, how to 
induce the parents to send their children to my school. 

The means I adopted were these : — 1st., To allow as much time as 
practicable for straw-plaiting, reserving only one hour a day for instruc- 
tion in reading, and half-an-hour a day for instruction in writing. I 
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was very desirous that the girls should leani needle-work, and encou- 
raged them to bring work instead of straw for plaiting* but insisted on 
it only one day in the week, Tuesday, on which, being market-day at 
Hitchin, they seldom had the straws prepared. 2ndly, By providing 
that they should be well instructed in reading, so that their parents 
might observe their progress. 3rdly, By providing instruction and 
amusement during the time they were at work, so that the school 
should be very agreeable to the children. 4thly, By providing instruc- 
tion in writing and arithmetic for those few boys whose parents wished 
them not to plait. 

By these means the school did increase, but principally by the ad- 
dition of very young children ; but of these most of the girls and even 
some of the boys were taken away by their parents as soon as they 
could earn anything by plaiting, and sent to another school, where 
they found that the children did more plait. Still I think that the 
school has done much good by imparting the elements of reading at a 
very early age, so that they should be more fit to receive instruction on 
Sundays, after they were taken away from the daily school. 

Besides the sister of the mistress three girls attended who were in 
the first class of the Sunday School, and could read the Bible fluently 
and intelligently. These four girls, together with two boys not much 
inferior to them, constituted the first class. Of the boys one was taken 
away and sent to the plaiting school ; the other staid till he went to 
field work, and still attends the Sunday School. One of the girls staid 
till she was 15, when she went to service ; the two younger are still in 
the school. 

In the year 1841, I built a school-room at my other parish, Pirton. 
The fittings were completed at the beginning of last year. I proposed 
that the mistress of the Ickleford School should go to Pirton, and that 
her sister should take her place at Ickleford. They assented to this 
proposal ; but their parents objected, not being willing to part with 
either of them. 'The younger, after staying in the school till she was 
1 8, left it to live at home, and support herself by straw-plaiting. But, 
a few months after, her sister was unable to attend the school from 
illness, and she took her place, being willing to give it up when her 
sister could resume it. She has acted as mistress for above six months. 
From this account of the scholars, whose ages are from 2 to 15, and 
whose attainments diflfer in a much greater proportion, it is evident that 
there is some difiiculty in giving them all appropriate instruction. If 
those only, whose attainments were nearly equal, were placed in the 
same class, competent teachers could not have been found for all the 
classes, and even incompetent teachers must be paid for their time, or 
their parents would take them away from the school. My object, there- 
fore, was to make the classes as few as was consistent with the im- 
provement of the scholars. I had observed in all the National Schools 
which I visited what appeared to me great evils, arising from the prac- 
tice of taking places in receiving religious instruction. My opinion is 
that no method could have been devised by human ingenuity more 
efifectual either to prevent or destroy religious feeling. I determined, 
therefore, to try whether a school could not be earned oTv.^\XkvQ\i\-Sx>. 
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I have since read in Mr. Hopwood's book that others have objected 
to it. I will now describe the school in its present state. I made the 
plan myself, because my object was utility combined with cheapness, 
instead of ornament which appears to be the grand object of profes- 
sional architects. 
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Boys* gate. Girls* gate. 

A platform. B table. C, C, C, C, C, C, doors. D stove. Dotted line, ihr-dnUn. £ boy's lobby. 

F girls* lobby. 

I send you a sketch of the ground-plan : the floor is brick, but oak 
joists are laid down, to which the parallel forms are fixed by screws ; 
each of these is 8 feet long and the space between them 4 feet, so that 
two of the short forms which are not fixed may be equal in length to 
each of the long ones. The heights of the forms are, fourth class, 
9 inches; third, 12 inches; second, 14 inches; first, 16 inches; eight 
stools 18 inches. There is a table with four deep drawers for bctoks 
and school apparatus, and one narrow drawer at the end, which admits 
the knees under. There is a chair on the platform from which the 
whole school may be overlooked. It is warmed by an Amott's stove, 
which with the pipe is removed when not wanted, and the chimney 
fixed at the top becomes a ventilator. It is placed on a grating under 
which external air is admitted through a drain pipe ; there are two 
ventilators in the roof (besides the chimney) which can be opened and 
shut at pleasure. There are two front windows and two side windows 
which turn on swivels. The two back windows do not open for an 
obvious reason. The play-grouiida are qa W^e as the ground admits. 
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but not 80 large as is desirable. There are internal as well as external 
doors to the lobbies, which are furnished with pegs. On Sundays the 
boys and girls: are kept separate and confined to their classes, but there 
is a difficulty in providing eight competent teachers. Eight register 
slates hang on the walls, one behind each class, on which the attendance 
is marked, distinguishing those present at prayers. These are after- 
wards copied in a book, so that the attendance of the daily school for 
a month, and of the Sunday School for six months, may be seen at one 
view. There are three desks, each 8 feet long, which on Sundays are 
placed upright against the waD, on each side of the platform ; but on 
Monday morning are fixed, two between the forms of the first class of 
the boys, and the other between those of the girls next to the door, 
one end to the wall, and the other by a leg to the oak joist let into the 
floor ; each of these has two holes for ink wells, so as to admit of four 
children to write on each. These ink-wells are taken away when not 
wanted, and six, seven, or eight children can write on slates on each. 

On Monday morning the moveable forms are placed parallel to the 
fixed forms, in the space occupied on the Sunday by the third and 
fourth classes of boys, the highest form being placed next the wall, and 
the lowest next the table, so as to form a gallery in which all the children 
in the school may be placed according to their height. The mistress 
comes at half-past 8, but the school does not begin till 9. Then the 
children repeat the answers of the Religious Primer in verse to the third 
teacher sitting on a stool, with her back next the table, she and they 
plaiting all the time ; the first and second teachers writing from me- 
mory in a copy-book the collect and epistle of the preceding Sunday ; — 
the mistress being engaged in receiving the pence, marking the attend- 
ance and payment, placing the children as they arrive, and keeping 
order. At half-past 9 the outer gates are shut, the plait put away, and 
the children directed to kneel on the forms on which they have been 
seated. Prayers are then read by one of the teachers, the mistress 
being engaged in observing the behaviour of the children. After 
prayers the children resume their seats, except those who write on 
copy-books, who go to the desks, llie second teacher instructs the 
remaining children in the elements of Arithmetic, by questioning them 
simultaneously, using the abacus for illustration. The third teacher 
and as many of the children as will pay for copy-books write from 
eopies at the dei4c under the instruction of the mistress ; the first 
teacher continues writing the Epistle. At 10, those who came before 
the gates were shut are allowed, if they please, to go out to play, ex- 
cept the elder girls who are taught Arithmetic by the mistress. They 
are seated at the desks ; she gives out a sum which they work out si- 
lently. She goes round from one to another, and rubs out any figures 
which may be wrong, that they may correct it themselves. The first 
and second teachers take the questions from Hind's Arithmetic. The 
mistress has the key to correct their sums if necessary. At 25 minutes 
after 10 they are required to leave their own sums to look over those of 
the other children, said help those who are slow in working them, while 
the mistress calls in those who are at play : they also assist in altering 
the arrangements of the forms. The infiantft ooc\r^^ V!cv<& icsvit^ ^^^k&i^ 
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of the girls ; one of the lowest forms is placed parallel to the wall, at 
the distance of 8 feet 6 inches, so as to allow a passage to the inside of 
the rectangle : a higher form is placed behind it, which, with one of 
the forms of the third class, accommodates children whose progress is 
not according to their height. Here is thus a length of 32 feet of 
form on which as many children may be seated, l^ey are taught by 
the third teacher the Infant's Help to Reading, and questioned simulta- 
neously ; so that even those who cannot read learn from the questions 
and answers. The board irom which they read is hung on the wall, to 
which they all turn their faces, and a curtain is drawn to prevent their 
noise disturbing the more advanced children. The third class occupies 
the place of the third class of the boys, (the forms having been re- 
moved), and is taught by the second teacher. They now are reading 
the Miracles, with Iremonger's Questions. All the classes turn their 
faces to the wall, in order to deaden the sound as much as possible, 
and to allow boards or maps to be hung against it, when required. 
This will be required for the next book they are to read, if they have 
not yet begun it, — Osterwald's Abridgment of the Bible. The first and 
second classes of boys and second class of girls occupy the place of 
the second class of boys, and are taught by the first teacher the New 
Testament, with Philipp's Questions, and a map for illustration. The 
mistress is engaged in keeping order, and in looking over and under- 
lining the mistakes or omissions the first and second teacher may have 
made in writing from memory, also in looking over their sums. At 1 1 
the second class of girlfe go to their own place to employ themselves 
in plaiting or needle- work ; the first and second classes of boys go to 
the desk to work sums under the instruction of the first teacher ; the 
third class go to the desk to write on slates, under the instruction of 
the mistress ; ^ the fourth class is separated from the fifth, and goes to 
the place of the fourth class of boys, and reads the Primer for Sunday 
Schools, under the instruction of the second teacher, who questions 
them upon it. The fifth class is formed into one rectangj[p, in the 
place of the fourth class of girls, and is instructed by the third teacher 
from Reading Disentangled. 

At half-past 1 1 the younger children are allowed to go home, or to 
play in the play-grounds, or in wet weather to march at the two ex- 
tremities of the school-room. The elder are allowed ten minutes re- 
laxation, and then all who are not in the first class are set to needle- 
work, plaiting, or writing on slates at the desks. At a quarter to 12 
the first class, including the teachers, stand round the table, and read 
to the mistress seated on a chair on the platform, who from her seat 
can overlook all the children in the school. They now read Sunday 
exercises on the Liturgy in the morning, and the New Testament with 
Philipp's Questions in the afternoon. They have read various explana- 
tions of the catechism. The second class of girls read Stillingfleet's 
explanation of the Catechism in the afternoon, so that the first class of 
boys, who read with both classes, read the New Testament and the ex- 
planation of the Liturgy in the morning, and the explanation of the 
Catechism and the New Testament in the afternoon. At a quarter past 
12, or as soon after as the subiect admits, the first class finishes. Then 
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the forms are arranged in parallel rows in the place occupied on Sun- 
days hy the third and fourth classes of the girls ; hut the highest 
forms are placed next the tahle, and the lowest next the wall. All the 
children who like it are allowed to go. Those who choose to stay are 
arranged according to their heights. A large map of England, which 
hangs against the wall, is let down, and the children are taught hy the 
mistress the Geography and History of England, while they are plait- 
ing or working at the needle till 1, when they are dismissed. 

At 2 they assemhle again. The forms are placed as for the infants 
in the morning ; but higher forms are placed hehind the lower so as to 
have three rows of forms, except where the table prevents it. The 
children are placed according to their heights. The second teacher sits 
on a stool with her back to the wall, and gives a lesson on objects from 
Miss Mavor's book, and a box of objects to illustrate it ; the mistress 
being employed in placing the children as they come in, and keeping 
order. At half-past 2 they are formed into classes in the same way 
as at 1 1 in the morning, the boys being employed in setting down their 
sums or writing copies ; the first teacher having time to improve her- 
self in needle- work, the fourth class read to the second teacher the 
first book, and the fifth class being instructed in Reading Disentangled 
by the third teacher. 

At 3 the fourth and fifth classes are united as in the morning at half- 
past 10, and again instructed by the third teacher in the Infant's Help. 
The third class read the second book to the second teacher, who ques- 
tions them on it, and illustrates it with a map where it is required. The 
first and second classes of boys and second class of girls read Stilling- 
fleet's Explanation of the Catechism to the first teacher, the mistress 
being employed in keeping order. At half-past 3 the infants are al- 
lowed to play, the elder children who are not in the first class are set 
to needle work, plaiting, or \^Titing at the desk on slates ; and, after ten 
minutes relaxation, the first class, including the teachers, read the New 
Testament to the mistress, who uses Phillipps' Questions, and a map 
hung up by the side of her. At a quarter past 4, or as soon after as 
the subject admits, the class is dismissed, and the forms arranged as 
at 2, the whole school 'is seated on them„ and one of the Scripture 
Prints, published by Roake and Varty, is hung against the wall, and the 
mistress questions the whole school on it, according to Miss Mavor's 
Model Lessons. The first and second teachers write down the ques- 
tions on slates, which are afterwards corrected if necessary. All the 
rest being employed in needle-work or plaiting, except a few boys 
whose parents do not wish them to plait. After the subject of the 
Print has been illustrated by questions, the children repeat the verses 
upon it from the dictation of the mistress, until about 5 minutes to 5 
when prayers are read by one of the teachers. The attendance is 
marked in the afternoon as well as in the morning. 

The same order is observed on Tuesday, except that needle- work is 
substituted for the plaiting of the girls, and the Scripture Print is sub- 
stituted for the lesson on Geography and History, and the first and se- 
cond teachers by turns take the place of their mistress, who is engaged 
in attending to the needle- work. On Wedtiead^'Y ^^ ^\£k?^^^\Skfc\^ N& 
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the same as on Monday, except Natural History or Botany is substi- 
tuted for Geography and History of England in the morning, and the 
children arranged as for the Scripture Print, instead of which coloured 
prints of animals or vegetables are exhibited* 

In the afternoon the children are divided into two classes at a quarter 
past 4 ; the first is instructed in Russell's English Grammar by the 
mistress; the second in the subject of the Scripture Print, and the 
meaning of the verses by the first or second teacher, which is con- 
tinued through the week. In other respects the instruction on Thurs- 
day is the same as on Monday, and on Friday as on Wednesday. 
On Saturday there is school in the morning, and in the afternoon the 
school is cleaned by the mistress and three teachers, who also sweep it 
every day. The first and second teachers, after they have written the 
Collect, Epistle, and Gospel of the preceding Sunday, write the verses 
on the subject of the print, which they learn by teaching it to the 
other children on the succeeding days of the week, instead of the Re- 
ligious Primer, which the children by constant repetition know. If 
they have any spare time they write from the Scripture copies. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ickleford Rectory y near Hitchin. J. W. Thirlwall. 



Ci^e lEtrttor'sj ^orOoIto. 



THE CHURCH AND THE SCHOOL IN THEIR RECIPROCAL REARING. 

The advantages resulting from this grant of the Society [For Promoting the 
Employment of Additional Curates,] now solicited to be renewed, are peculiar, 
and appear to be important. Through the medium of a large body of children 
(above 900) chiefly employed in manu&cture on the week-days, the influence 
of the Church, and the benefits of her scriptural liturgy and ministry, are pro- 
moted in an important and effective manner — at once among the children them- 
selves, and indirectly in part, and directly by the visits of 9ie Curate at their 
hou^s, to the parents also. One decided advantage has been gained, and will 
continue to be gained, amongst a continually changing set of children in the 
large and important Sunday schools of this parish church, namely, a distinctive 
Church character to the system of education of these schools. Heretofore, 
whatever was done of a sacred character was of a necessity left to Uie lay 
superintendents ; now the Curate, at the proper times, is in his place, as the 
spiritual instructor and minister of both children and teachers. Besides, the 
unchai-acteristic system of instruction, which used to be too prevalent, has now 
become chai'acteristic, in every way, of a Church education. And this advan- 
tage in a parish where the Church has heretofore been very low in influence 
and wretchedly deficient in the means (by reason of the fewness of the Clergy 
and schools) of competing with the power and extent of dissent, — ^where pro- 
bably four-fifths, or more, of the manu&cturers or spinners are dissenters ! — is 
of no small consideration. — Letter to the Secretary in Last Beport. 

A HINT TO TEACHERS. 

Quintilian, writing of perspicuity in a speaker, observes, " By it care is to 
be taken, not that the hearer may understand if he wiU, but that he must uo- 
derstRnd whether he will or not" 
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KDUCATION BEXTKU THAN LAW^. 

If any check can be given to the Corruption of a State, increasing in Riches 
and declining in Morals, it must be given, not by Laws enacted to alter the 
inveterate habits of men, but by Education adapted to form the hearts of 
children to a proper sense of moral and religious excellence. — Dr. Watson, late 
Bishop of Landaff. 

haydn's childhood. 

The father of this great man was a wheelwright, in a sequestered Austrian 
village ; and exercised besides, the functions of sexton and organist to the 
village church. *' He had q, fine tenor voice, was fond of his organ, and of 
music in general. On one of those journeys, which the artizans of Germany 
often undertake, being at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, he learned to play a little on 
the harp ; and on holydays, after church, he used to take his instrument while 
his wife sang. The birth of Joseph did not alter the habits of this peaceful 
fiunily. The little domestic concerts came round every week ; and the child, 
standing before his parents with two pieces of wood in his hands, one of which 
served him as a violin, and the other as a bow, constantly accompanied his 
mother's voice. Haydn, when loaded with jaais and with glory, often recalled 
the simple airs which he had sung — so deep and indefible an impression had 
those first melodies made on his soul." It would not be difficult to find, in 
Yorkshire, such families as those of the good wheelwright, and such domestic 
concerts as those which awoke the genius of his illustrious son. Out of some 
family of this sort, too, an English Haydn might have sprung, were a musical 
education as generally accessible in England as it is in Germany. — G, Hogarth. 

-EOLIAN PITCH PIPE. 

This instrument, which has lately been brought into use, is a little metal 
tube, about an inch and a half long, and weighing a quarter of an ounce, 
which, with its morocco case, can be carried in a comer of the waistcoat pocket. 
When gently blown into, it produces the note to which it is pitched (for they 
are made of slightly different sizes, producing the notes G or A or C) in a 
sweet yocal tone, wmch can be sustained as long as requisite, forming a guide 
to the most unpracytised ear. 



A child's answer. 

I met a fairy child, whose golden hair 

Around her sunny face in clusters hung ; 

And as she wove her king-cup chain, she sung 

Her household melodies — those strains that bear 

The hearer back to Eden. Surely ne'er 

A brighter vision blest my dreams. " Whose child 

Art tiiou," I said, '' sweet girl ? " In accent mild 

She answered, " Mothers. When I questioned, " Where 

Her dwelling was ?" — again she answered, " Home.*' 

" Mother ! " and " Home !" — O blessed ignorance ! 

Or rather blessed knowledge ! What advance 

Farther than this shall all the years to come. 

With all their love eff*ect? There are but given 

Two names of higher note, — " Father" and " Heaven." 

[From " Church Poetry/' an excellent little volume worthy of the title, juat pub- 
lished by Bums. — Ed]'. 
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A child's evening prayer. 



By Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 

The following simple and beautiful lines were composed by the great 
poet above named, for the use of his daughter when a child. A very 
little ingenuity will be sufficient to make such alterations as may be ne- 
cessary to suit the prayer to the circumstances of every fire-side. 

Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

God grant me grace my prayers to say ; — 

O God ! preserve my mother dear 

Tn strength and health for many a year ; 

And, oh ! preserve my father too, 

And may I pay him reverence due, — 

And may I my best thoughts employ 

To be my parents' hope and joy ; 

And oh ! preserve my brothers both 

From evil doings and from sloth, 

And may we always love each o^er. 

Cue £ri^nds, our &.ther, and our mother : — 

And still, O Lord, to me impart 

An innocent and grateful heart, 

That after my last sleep I may 

Awake to thy eternal day ! Amen ! 



Craining St^ooli—^viti antf ^tsalationi. 

WINCHESTER TRAINING SCHOOL FOR SCHOOLMASTERS. 

I. The Training School is founded upon the Cathedral Chorister School, 
which consists of day scholars. 

II. I'he training scholars board and lodge in the house of the principal, the 
Rev. D. I. Waugh, M.A., who superintends and directs the management of the 
whole school. 

III. The charge for every training scholar is ^623 for his board, including 
washing (instruction and lodging being gratuitous), to be paid on tlie quarter 
days in advance. 

IV. Ten exhibitions of £10 a year each have been founded in the training- 
school, and are tenable for a term not exceeding three years. 

V. Every training scholar must produce, before he can be admitted into the 
establishment, his certificate of baptism, and of good character and conduct 
from his late schoolmaster, or the clergyman of his parish. 

VI. In addition to the above certificates, every candidate for an exhibition 
must produce — 

1. A recommendation from some Local Board, or member of the Diocesan Board, 
certifying his fitness for training, the inability of his friends to undertake the whole 
expense without aid from the Board, and giving a guarantee for payment of the re- 
maining £14. 

2. A written statement, signed by the parent or guardian of the boy, the persons 
recommending him, and the boy himself, that (in the event of his obtaining an ex- 
hibition) it is intended that he shall pursue the profession of a schoolmaster within 
the diocese. 

VII. No one will be eligible to an exhibition, unless he shall have attained 
the age of 15, and be able to read, write, and spell correctly ; be versed in the 
first four rules of arithmetic, know the Church Catechism, and have a general 

Anowledge of the contents of the Old and New Testaiments. 
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YIII. The training scholar will be subject, in all matters of discipline and 
of a domestic nature, wholly to the control of the principal, except as regards 
the pimishment of expulsion, which will not be resorted to without the sanction 
of the Training School Committee. 

IX. The training scholars attend the sendee at the Cathedral every morning 
at ten, and at the usual times on Simdays. 

X. The holidays are, six weeks at Miiisummer, and four at Christmas. Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays are half holidays. 

XI. Before a scholar leaves the Training School (on his appointment to any 
school), he shall undergo an examination, and receive a testimonial according 
to his attainments, to be laid before the Bishop, in order that he may receive 
a licence to teach, according to the 77th Canon. No certificate will be given 
unless a person has resided in the house for six months at least 

XII. Persons already engaged in tuition, or intending to be so, on their pro- 
ducing certificates of their baptism and of good conduct, will be permitted to 
attend portions of the course, without residing in the house, upon payment of 
£i per quarter. 

XIII. Boys of good and eligible character, on leaving the junior school, 
may be received at once, though under age, as boarders. 

XIV. These arrangements are to be considered provisional, as it is hoped 
that the school may ultimately be made to support itself. 

SALISBURY TRAINING SCHOOL FOR SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 

The Management of the School is intrusted to a Sub-Committee and Secre- 
tans appointed annually by the Board. 

The Pupils board ana lodge in a house in the Close, with the governess, who 
has the sole control as to all matters of ordinary discipline and domestic ar- 
rangements ; but no pupil can be dismissed witnout the sanction of the Com- 
mittee. 

All pupils are reauired to remain at the school at least six months. 

Instruction and lodging are provided gratuitously for all the pupils. For 
their board, each Pupil pays jCld for the first year, and jC14 for the second and 
subsequent years. The £15 for the first year is thus divided, viz. — £8 for the 
first half year, and £7 for the second half year. The payments are to be made 
quarterly in advance. The jC15 is exclusive of washing. 

AH pupils are to bring with them two pairs of sheets and six towels. 

All the pupils are to assist in doing the work of the house, as the Governess 
shall direct. 

The pupils are not to be visited by any persons but near relations, and by 
those only at a fixed time, and with the sanction of the Governess. 

The pupils are examined before they quit the school, and a certificate is given 
to those with whose ^ood conduct and attainments the Committee are satisfied. 

An examination of the pupils is held before the Training School Committee 
twice a year. 

The dress of the pupils is to be most plain and economical. 

All the pupils are to bring with them a small Bible and Book of Common 
Prayer. 

The pupils attend the Cathedral every day once, and twice on Sundays. 

The holidays are six weeks in the summer. There is also a week's holiday 
at Christmas ; but the pupils are not at this vacation required to leave the 
school. Every Saturday is a half-holiday. 

The times of admission to the school are, Christmas, Ladyday, after the Mid- 
summer holidays, and Michaelmas. Pupils are not admitted at any other 
seasons. 

No pupils are admitted under sixteen years of age. 
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ScHooL-MiBTBEssES. — The Booid have airauged to receive tliree mis- 
tresses of schools, or persons nominated to schools, into the house of the Train- 
ing School. They attend die regular instruction of the pupils, and take their 
share of teaching at the Nations^ School. 

No mistress will he received for a shorter period than three months ; and the 
Board strongly recommend a longer period. 

Their expenses are : — 

£ 8. 

Per week for Board for the first three Months ... 9 

Ditto for the next three Months ... 6 

Fee to the Training School 1 

Fee to the National School , 10 

They must hring with them two pairs of sheets, and six hand towels. 



Eah) !£lepott. 
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KIRBY RAVENSWORTH FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL ^PROPOSED EXTENSION OF 

INSTRUCTION. 

The Vice-Chancellor's Judgment, 

This petition was presented under the 3rd and 4th of Victoria, c. 77, by the present 
and late wardens and steward of the Kirby Ravensworth Grammar-school and Hos- 
pital, and the curate and churchwardens of the parish, praying the Court to extend. 
the system of education in the school to ancient and modern history, geography, and 
the various branches of mathematics, in addition to the English language, writing, 
arithmetic, and the dififerent branches of mathematics now taught in the school, and 
that the Latin and Greek languages might be taught to such boys only as should 
require them, and also that the office of usher of the school might be in future held 
in succession by poor boys belonging to the parish, and that no boy should be allowed 
to hold the office longer than three years, according to the will of the founder. The 
school and hospital were founded in 1556, by Dr. John Dakyn, the rector of Kirby 
Ravensworth, who declared that " being long tossed to and fro on the waves of this 
inconstant world, and perceiving nothing lasting in its events, but knowing for cer- 
tain that death hangs over all alike, and that nothing was more uncertain than the 
day of his departure hence, and desiring most heartily to bewail his errors, igno- 
rances, and grievous sins, and at last to pull in the reins of his youth that had been 
too long loose, and to be conducted into the harbour of eternal rest, he had resolved 
to expiate his sins, and redeem them as far as he was able, by bestowing an alms- 
house out of the goods bestowed on him by God, and intrusted to his disposal by 
others." He then proceeded to found the school and hospital in honour of St. John 
the Baptist, for the education of boys and young persons, and for the support and 
relief of poor and indigent people, which was to consist of two wardens, one teacher 
or master, sufficiently learned or skilled in grammar, and certain other persons, 
according to the statutes and ordinances declared by him. Among these statutes and 
ordinances, which were penned by the founder's own hand, it was ordained, that as 
often as the office of schoolmaster should happen to be vacant, the wardens, with 
the rector, vicar, or curate of the parish, and the two churchwardens, should meet 
together to consider about another schoolmaster, and the major part of them should 
appoint " an honest man, unblameable, a priest, not religious, nor at the least bene- 
ficed with the cure of souls, neither bearing office, learned and skilled in grammar, 
who should teach gratis the boys of that parish that should resort to him, and this 
should be diligently done, according to the capacity of every boy in grammar, rhe- 
toric, and verse ;" and such master was to receive £9 per annum for his salary, and 
to take an oath that he would freely, without exacting any money or other gains, 
dJYigently instruct the children of the parish, and all other that should resort unto 
him in grammar and other '* humane docttme," «tccox^Ytv^\.o\.Vv^%ta.tiit€8»and would 
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not read unto them any corrupt or reprobate book set forth at any time contrary to 
the determination of the universal Catholic church, whereby they might be infected 
with any kind of heresy or corrupt doctrine, or be induced to an insolent manner of 
living. With regard to the system of education to be pursued, the statute went on 
to declare, that " since youth is naturally prone to evil, and as Horace writes, ' with 
what flavour the cask is tinctured while it is fresh it will long retain it,' " the founder, 
therefore, ordained that the schoolmaster should regard as a principal concern 
" honestly and decently to form the manners of his scholars, and strictly to restrain 
them from theft, lying, swearing, and filthy talking ; and that he read and interpret to 
the boys those books which may induce them to virtue, piety, civility, and morality, 
and not to lascivious ness or sauciness ; those generally taught being, the Decalogue 
in Latin, Cato, JEsop's Fables, Cicero de Offices, or Moral Duties of Friendship and Old 
Age, and his Epistles ; Sallust, Virgil, Terence, and others of the like sort, with 
respect to the age and capacity of every boy." The statutes also provided one usher, 
who should be chosen and removed at the pleasure of the master, and should be a 
poor boy of good morals, born within the parish, and that he should, as well in the 
presence as the absence of the master, teach the boys, and assist the master to the 
utmost of his power. The petition having set forth the statutes of this charity, went 
on to state that a commission was issued under the authority of the great seed in 
1803 to regulate the future administration, and to apply the surplus revenues. 
Under this commission it was declared that it was the charitable intention of the 
founder, and agreeable to the wishes of the parishioners of Kirby Ravensworth, that 
other branches of useful knowledge should be also taught in the school to the boys 
resorting thereto for classical learning, and that the funds appeared sufficient for the 
purpose, besides amply fulfilling the other intentions of the charity. It was there- 
fore directed that the salary of the usher should be increased, and that it should be 
his duty, not only to assist the master in teaching grammar and other branches of 
classical instruction, but also to teach the English language, writing, arithmetic, and 
the different branches of mathematics, gratis to all who should resort to the school, 
and that in case there should be no person in the judgment of the master properly 
qualified for the office of usher, who had been educated in the school, and was the 
son of poor parents, that it should be lawful for the master to appoint some other 
person to the office. The petitioners represented that the parish of Kirby Ravens- 
worth was purely agricultural, comprising upwards of 14,000 acrA of land, and about 
1,500 inhabitants, and, as the great majority of the boys attending the school had 
little occasion for the Greek and Latin languages, the portion of time they were 
obliged by the decree to spend in learning those languages would be much more 
profitably employed in learning English, writing, arithmetic, ancient and modem 
history, geography, and the various branches of mathematics and mechanics, and the 
general interests of the parishioners greatly promoted thereby. 

They also stated, that for several years the school had greatly declined, and that 
there had been very few boarders at the school, the present number of the boys who 
were instructed in Greek and Latin being not more than 30, and only three of them 
boarders. The salary of the master had been increased to £200 per annum, and, on 
the promotion of the Rev. Mr. Holme to a benefice, in August 1842, the Rev. Mr. 
Easther, of Richmond, was elected to the mastership. This gentleman was the only 
party who offered any opposition to the petition, and he complained by his affida- 
vit, that although all the petitioners but two participated in his election, there was 
no intimation ever given Idm of their intention to apply for any extension of the sys- 
tem of education then prevailing in the school ; but, on the contrary, that they en- 
deavoured to impose on him a restriction that he should not take nK)re than eight 
boarders, and that he engaged not to take more than ten at any time during the first 
four years after his election. He insisted that the charity was a ** free grammar 
school," and had been so adjudged by the decree of 1803 ; but that, if the prayer of the 
petitioners were granted, instruction in grammar and classical learning would cease 
to be considered the principal object of the foundation, and the school would dege« 
nerate into a mere commercial academy, or become assimilated to a national school ; 
and, moreover, that the revenues were not adequate to justify so great a deviation 
from the object of the foundation. The petitioners, in reply to this affidavit, swore, 
that at a meeting of the electors which took place at tb€ Shoulder of Mutton, to 
receive the report of the examiners of the qnaWfvcatVotv ol \Yvfc cscR&v^aaX.^^ Vsv. nj^r. 
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mastership, it was resolved, among other things, as a condition of election, that the 
master should not take more than eight boarders, and that he should only teach the 
classics in the school to the boys who should require them, and also teach mathema- 
tics, mechanics, history, geography, and such other branches of useful knowledge as 
might be required, and that these conditions were read over to Mr. Easther, who 
approved of them all but the one which limited the number of boarders. Mr. East- 
her, however, declared he had no recollection of the conditions being read over to 
him, but that if they were he certainly never gave any assent to them. The peti- 
tioners now submitted, by their counsel, that the principle of expanding the system 
of education so as to embrace the more general branches of useful knowledge, had 
not only been adopted by the Court in the case of other schools on a similar founda- 
tion, but had, in fact, been recognized in this very charity by the decree of 1803, 
though the precise scheme by which it was to be carried, out had not been settled. 
Of the general utility and advantage of extending the system of education there 
could be no doubt, and it was in accordance with the wishes of the whole parish, 
the only obstacle being that which was now offered by the master, who wished to 
confine the advantages of the charity to himself, by contracting it into a mere pro- 
prietary school. The master, on the other hand, repudiated any such intention, and 
insisted that the course proposed by the petitioners was contrary to the statutes of 
the foundation, and tended to destroy the character of a free grammar school, which 
the charity had always maintained, and which the Court had not the power to de- 
prive it of. 

Mr. Bethell, with Mr. Willcock, appeared in support of the petition ; and Mr 
Stuart and Mr. Stapleton were counsel for the master. 

The Vice-Chancellor gave judgment on the 29th of May. His Honour said, that 
after having read carefully through the petition and the siffidavits, as well as the act 
of 3 and 4 Victoria, c. 77, there appeared to him to be no reason whatever why 
there should not be an extension of the system of instruction adopted at this school. 
The affidavits of the master of the school in opposition to the petition, did not ap- 
pear to his Honour- to be so much directed against any alteration in the present 
system of instruction, as to the fear of incurring some possible evil, which he seemed 
to fancy, of having some additional duty imposed upon him. His Honour was of 
opinion, however, that though there was no objection to an extension of the system 
of instruction, that^he Court could not grant the prayer of the petition in its pre- 
sent form, as it would run counter to the express language of the 3rd section of the 
late statute. The petition asked that the Latin and Greek languages might only be 
taught to such boys as required them ; but the 3rd section of the act declared, 
that unless it should be found necessary, from the insufficiency of the revenues of 
any grammar school, nothing in the act should be construed to authorize the Court 
to dispense with the teaching of Latin or Greek, or either of those languages now 
required to be taught, or to treat such instruction otherwise than the principal ob- 
ject of the foundation, or to dispense with any statute or provision, so far as it re- 
lated to the qualification of any schoolmaster or under master. The order must 
therefore be framed in accordance with this section of the act. His Honour was 
also of opinion, that the prayer of the petition was rather oddly conceived, in asking 
that mechanics might be taught in the school in addition to the different branches of 
mathematics, as it was well known that the science of mathematics included mecha- 
nics ; and, according to the wording of that part of the prayer, as it now stood, the 
usher would have to teach mathematics specially, and mechanics generally, in addi- 
tion to the English language, writing, arithmetic, &c. His Honour had, however, 
sketched out what he considered would be the proper order to be m^de. ♦* Refer it 
to the Master to approve of a scheme for extending the system of instruction in the 
Kirby Ravensworth Grammar School, to ancient and modem history, geography, 
and the mathematics, having regard to the decree of the Commissioners of 1803, 
and the original statutes of the school, with liberty to state special circumstances, 
and reserving further directions and costs until the Master shall have made his 
report." 

Mr. Stuart drew the attention of the Court to the latter part of the first section 
of the 3 and 4 Vic, and submitted, that the Bishop of Ripon, as the visiter of the 
charity, ought to have been heard upon the matter before the Court proceeded to 
make any decree or order relating to it. 
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Mr. Bethell contended, that the Bishop had nothing whatever to do with the 
matter. 

The Vice-Chancellor did not consider the statute spoke of such a visiter as that 
of the grammar school in question, in regard to what was now proposed to be 
done. 



fnttUignta. 



Annual Meeting of the Schoolmasters 
in the Isle of Man, — On Tuesday, July 
1 1th, at 10 o'clock, the annual meeting 
of Schoolmasters and Mistresses was 
held at Bishop's Court, Isle of Man. 
From the size of the diocese, the teach- 
ers are enabled to assemble from all 
parts of the island, and on this occasion 
amounted to about forty. 

The proceedings of the day commenced 
by prayers in the chapel, after which the 
Bishop gave a short address on the 
duties and spiritual responsibilities of 
masters. He then unrobed, and pro- 
ceeded to make inquiries into the steps 
which had been taken in the sevend 
schools, to carry out the plans suggested 
at the last meeting. It was found, that 
most of the parochial masters had par- 
tially adopted the monitorial system, 
and had some of them attempted to 
teach simultaneously. They all stated 
the success which had attended the plan 
of writing from dictation, and agreed in 
the wisdom of adopting the school-books 
published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. After dinner the 
Bishop iUustrated the advantages of si- 
multaneous teaching ; first on religious 
subjects, by explaining, through ques- 
tions, the parable of the barren fig-tree. 
He tried to show how, by easy steps, the 
most momentous truths might be ren- 
dered intelligible to a little child, and 
advised the masters to make the attempt 
of introducing something of the sort into 
their schools, and to prepare themselves 
by examining the several classes fre- 
quently in a familiar manner. 

Secondly, on arithmetic, in which, by 
giving easy questions, which the scholars 
might attempt to work out by them- 
selves, and then working them out be- 
fore the large class or assembled classes, 
and making the children explain and 
give the reasons for every step, the prin- 
ciples would be laid before the children, 
and they would learn, not only how to 
solve the question, but why the process 



of solution was to be carried out in the 
manner laid down by the rule. He in- 
sisted strongly on making the scholars, 
as far as possible, comprehend the whole 
process. 

Thirdly, on sacred history, in which, 
as the questions were asked, the places 
were pointed out on the map, and the 
dates on the chronological table. Thus, 
while the scholars became acquainted 
with the several events recorded in the 
Bible, they would learn the position of 
the places, and the relative times in 
which they occurred. 

He showed, too, how by writing down 
from dictation the more important points 
which had been thus brought before the 
scholars, they would be impressed on 
their memory, and clearness would be 
given to what was taught. 

He advised that this system should be 
gradually used, as it was found to an- 
swer, and that care should be taken not 
to weary the children with it. He urged 
the masters to prepare themselves for 
this and their other duties ; and pointed 
out how each individual master, as he 
acquired any new knowledge, might thus 
impart it to his school, particularly to 
the upper classes of the scholars. The 
whole was closed with a short prayer 
and the benediction. 

Promotion of ScJiools for the Commer- 
cial and Agricultural Classes. — The in- 
formation possessed by the Board was 
such as to satisfy them that, in a great 
majority of the towns of the diocese, a 
lamentable deficiency of adequate schools 
existed, and that in almost all, the esta- 
blishment of a good school of the sort, 
ultimately to support itself, would be a 
desirable measure. But its exertions in 
this diocese have been necessarily limited 
by its means, and governed by its cir- 
cumstances. It was not therefore be- 
cause the want was greatest, though that 
want was great, but because there ap- 
peared si fex\t\^ ovvo^^'^'vVj* ^"*5^ ^^'^ 
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Board determinedj in the first instance, 
to open the Diocesan Church School, 
under the charge of the Rev. G. Elliot, 
B.A., at Southampton. In the last Re- 
port it was announced, that very eligible 
premises had been secured, of which Mr. 
Elliot expected to take possession at 
Lady-day last, and the best hopes of the 
Board, in reference to this school, are 
now in the course of fulfilment. An 
examination of the pupils of the school, 
which was conducted by the Rev. J. 
Keble and the Rev. W. Orger, has given 
the Board the greatest satisfaction. 
Upon receiving the Report in question, 
the following resolution was agreed to : 
" Resolved — ^That, after the very satis- 
factory statement of the condition of 
the Southampton Diocesan Church 
School, the Board empower the ex- 
aminers, who shall be appointed to 
examine the school at the end of 
the next half year, to award books 
as prizes to such scholars as shall 
appear to them most deserving." 
Since the last Report, a favourable 
opportunity for the interference of the 
Board has occurred, and has been taken 
advantage of in the town of Dorking, 
where, with the concurrence of the Lo- 
cal Board, it was determined, if possible, 
to establish a school similar to that at 
Southampton. Mr. Jackson Hooke, for- 
merly classical and mathematical assis- 
tant-master at the King's School, Sher- 
borne, was appointed Master. He entered 
upon his duties after Midsummer holi- 
days, and already the Board is furnished 
with good evidence of the efficiency and 
prosperity of the school. 

Upon receiving from the S. W. Drox- 
ford Decanal Board a very full account 
of the state of education, as regards the 
middle classes, in the populous parish of 
Portsea, the Diocesan Board was en- 
couraged to attempt the establishment 
of a school in that town also. Mr. Jere- 
miah Andrews, mathematical and assist- 
ant-master at the Royal Academy, Gos- 
port, was elected master, and he was to 
enter upon his duties after the Christ- 
mas vacation. 

The Board has thus succeeded in esta- 
blishing three schools for the agricultural 
and commercial classes, in three of the 
most important towns in the diocese, 
under very encouraging circumstances. 
The course marked out for the Board 
seems obvious — to go onwards, until 
there are seminaries of the Church, 
schools of true religion and sound learn- 



ing for (ill the children of our yeomen 
and tradesmen within the extent of the 
Board's operations. 

As mistakes are still prevalent in re- 
gard to the design of the Board " in pro- 
moting schools for the agricultural and 
commercial classes," it is right again to 
repeat a former statement — " That the 
Board does not desire to be proprietors, 
or to interfere in the proprietorship, of 
any school, or to engage as a company 
in scholastic speculations. The promo- 
tion of good Church of England schools 
is the chief and paramount object. This 
guarantee being given, the Board will 
aid individuals in the establishment of 
such schools, when required, according 
to its means." — Report of the Winchester 
Diocesan Board, 1843. 

New College in Ireland. — The new 
college, in which young men, noembers of 
the Established Church, will receive in- 
struction on the plan pursued in the 
English universities, has been established 
at Stackallan, in Ireland, and will be 
opened with the usual ceremonies on 
the 1st of August. The college is dedi- 
cated to St. Columba. The governors 
have already founded five scholarships, 
which will be held, emteris paribus, by 
the sons of the clergy, with a preference 
to those who are acquainted with the 
vernacular of the Irish language. His 
Grace the Archbishop of Armagh, the 
Primate of all Ireland, has consented to 
become the visiter of the college, and 
the following noblemen and gentlemen 
have been appointed governors : — The 
Earl of Dunraven ; Viscount A dare, M.P.; 
Mr. A. S. O'Brien, M.P. ; the Very Rev. 
Henry Cotton, D.C.L., Dean of lismore; 
the Rev. R. C. Ebrington, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity in TVinity College, 
Dublin; the Rev. J. Hawthorn Todd, 
D D., Fellow of Trinity CoUege, Dublin ; 
and the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow 
and Subrector of Exeter College. Oxford. 
The following appointments have also 
been made : — Warden, the Rev. Robert 
Corbet Singleton, M.A. ; Professor of 
Greek, the Rev. Matthew Morton, B.A. ; 
Professor of Latin, the Rev. Henry Tripp, 
M.A. ; Professor of Mathematics, the 
Rev. Robert King, B.A. The remaining 
arrangements will be made in the course 
of the present month. 

Winchester Diocesan Board.'-'At the 
quarterly meeting, held in the Chapter 
HoM5fe qH \.\vt C«XV^%d\%l, on the 4th inst.. 
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the Rer. W. G. HuDtingford was ap- 
pointed Treasurer of the Board. The 
additional sum of £5 was voted in aid of 
building the parochial schools at Dibden, 
and £15 that of Baughurst. Mr. W. 
Potter, assistant-master of the Wonston 
School (son of Mr. Potter, of Stratton), 
has been appointed by the Bishop of 
'Winchester master of the Famham Com- 
mon School, in the room of Mr. Martin, 
chosen master of the Farnham Parochial 
School Mr. Martin and Mr. W. Potter 
were pupils of the Diocesan Training 
School. 

Eton CoUe^e, — It is not, perhaps, gene- 
rally known that the scholars, to be qua- 
lified to be elected on the foundation of 
£ton, must be bom of parents legally 
married, and within the limits of the 
Kingdom of England {infra regnum not- 
irum Jnglue), Persons born in Ireland 
or Scotland are ineligible, Henry VI. (by 
whom the college was founded and en- 
dowed in 1441) having been only ** Do- 
minus Hibemiae," while Scotland was an 
independent kirfgdom. Scholars are not 
admissible earlier than the age of eight, 
nor later than that of sixteen ; and are 
superannuated at eighteen, unless placed 
on the indenture as nominated for King's 
at seventeen, when they may remain till 
they have attained their nineteenth year. 
Even at eighteen they may' retire from 
the foundation, and remain at the school 
as Oppidans* The election generally, 
though not necessarily, takes place on 
the last Monday in July ; the statutable 
period extending from the* feast of St. 
Thomas k Becket (July 7th) to that of 
th£ Assumption (August 15th). The 
Provost of King's names two days within 
this period, from which the Provost of 
Eton selects one. At this period the 
examination of the applicants takes 
place. The names of the successful can- 
didates are then placed in indentures, 
and they succeed to King's in the order 
there determined, as vacancies occur in 
that college. The vacancies at King's 
thus supplied from Eton have amounted 
upon an average to about four in every 
year. For the first time since the found- 
ation of Eton College there are no va- 
cancies this year (at present) on the 
foundation of King's; nor, indeed, is 
there any probability of a vacancy in 
that college being declared within the 
short time now to dapse before the 
limited period expires. The election is 
vested in the Provosts of Eton and 



King's, the Vice-Provost of Eton, two 
Fellows of King's (the Posers) of the 
degree of M.A., and the Head Master of 
Eton. 

Eton College Chapel. — ^The great west 
window has just been fully exposed to 
view by the removal of the massive and 
unsightly woodwork on either side, 
which was accomplished during the ex- 
tensive repairs and alterations which 
have been recently completed within the 
interior of the sacred edifice. Consider- 
able anxiety has been manifested for 
some time past amongst the upper boys 
at the college (and, indeed, throughout 
the establishment) to have the present 
plain glass of this window (which ranks 
amongst the finest of any of the win- 
dows of our cathedral churches in the 
kingdom) entirely removed, and replaced 
with stained glass, containing devices 
and emblems from the Holy Scriptures. 
The upper boys of the college have ap- 
plied to the authorities of tlie college for 
permission to carry this intention into 
effect, and to defray the whole expense 
from out of their own pockets. In this 
liberal undertaking there is no doubt 
that very material pecuniary assistance 
will be rendered by many old Etonians. 
Mr. Eastlake, the Royal Academician, 
has just been applied to on the subject, 
and he has consented to furnish a design 
in conformity with the views of the 
liberal originators of the contemplated 
improvement and (mument to the cha- 
pel. 

fVestmingter School. — The Right Rev. 
Dr. Carey, Bishop of St. Asaph, has 
lately placed in l^e hands of trustees the 
munificent sum of £20,000, for the bene- 
fit, after the death of his Lordship and 
Mrs. Carey, of students elected from 
Westminster School to Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

Church Schoolmaster^ Association for 
Essex. — ^The first meeting of the Associ- 
ation was held at Chelmsford on the 8th 
inst., the Rev. the Rector of the parish 
in the chair. The design is to hold, 
quarterly meetings on a Saturday at Col- 
Chester, Chelmsford, Brentwood, and 
Witham, to be presided over by a clergy- 
man ; to provide a Ubrary of books for 
circulation among the members ; to read 
a p^)er, or to have a lecture delivered ; 
and also to discuss some question con- 
nected with <id\XC^WQ.W. ^^C^^XSXNSA^NiCkR. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS AND READERS. 



Rev. John Bramston, Witham, and Mr. 
Wm. Forsyth, Chelmsford. 

Schoolmasterf^ Union for the Deanery 
of Bedmin8ter.-—K numerous meeting of 
the Clergy of the Deanery of Bedminster, 
which was also attended by several paro- 
chial Schoolmasters and Schoolmistres- 
ses, and many ladies and gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood, was held at the 
National School-room of the parish of 
Long Ashton, on the 28th of June, for 
the purpose of forwarding the objects 
contemplated in the formation of the 
Schoolmasters' Union. The Rev. H. F. 
Gray, the Diocesan Inspector of Schools, 
examined the children The Rev. Dio- 
cesan Inspector delivered a very interest- 
ing and practical Lecture on Education, 
tracing the Madras system to its origin, 
and particularly impressing on the teach- 
ers the necessity of making the scholars 
thoroughly understand what they were 
doing, and not to be over-anxious to 
hasten their progress. At two o'clock, 
many of the clergy, and the schoolmas- 
ters and schoolmistresses dined together. 
There are four prizes to be given at the 
next annual meeting -.—one of £5, kindly 
promised on behalf of the Bishop to the 
master of the best parochial school in 
the Deanery ; one of £3, from the funds 
of the Society, to be given to the mis- 
tress of the best school conducted by a 
female teacher: — another prize of £1 
from a member of the Society, to the 
schoolmaster or mistress who shall com- 
pose the most approved Essay on the 
best means of giving separate instruc- 
tion to Monitors; and a prize of ten 
shillings to the author of the second-best 
Essay on the same subject. A very ge- 
neral desire was expressed, especially by 
the schoolmasters, that the meeting 
might be repeated more frequently than 
once a year, and it was proposed that 
local meetings should be held. 



Shield Church of England Instruction 
Society. — A very beautiful piece of me- 
chanism for illustrating the motions of 
the earth, moon, &c., has been presented 
to the Institution by Mr. Botham, of this 
town, the ingenious artist, who devised 
and executed the whole. The sun in the 
centre is represented by a globular lamp, 
round which a small terrestrial globe 
slowly moves, to represent the annual 
path of the earth in its orbit : the diur- 
nal rotation of this globe on its own axis, 
presenting the alternations of day and 
night in the most beautiful manner; 
while the monthly phases of the moon 
are simultaneously exhibited with per- 
fect accuracy of eflFect. There are also 
other illustrations of various lunar and 
geocentric planes, &c., which are easier 
understood and admired on a sight of the 
machine, than they can be intelligibly 
described in words. The whole of the 
mimic orbs and satellites are kept in 
equable relative motion by a secret spring 
acting through trains of exquisite wheel 
work. The execution of the apparatus 
is as highly creditable tt) the ingenuity, 
as the gift of .it is honourable to the 
generosity, of the artist. 

Focal Music as a branch of ordinary 
Instruction, — In all the public schools in 
Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, and other Ger- 
man States, instruction in vocal music 
is introduced as an elementary branch of 
education. The same thing is the case 
in military schools, in which the com- 
mon soldiers are instructed in music 
along withT-eadjng, writing, arithmetic, 
and those branches of mathematics which 
are applicable to the military world. — 
Musical World, 



DEATH. 
Knox, Rev. Dr., Head Master of Tun- 
bridge School, on Sunday, 23rd July, 
1843. 



C0 0ttr €imtij^ax(ntxiti atUf l^itrCtitxi. 



We have received letters from both the author and publisher of " The National 
School Expositor," explaining in some measure the confusion of which H. W. K. 
and other correspondents have complained. It appears, that there are £wo Editions 
of the work now on sale, the one from which our extracts were made, being a " New 
Edition ;" the other, however, being still on sale by hundreds. We have the plea- 
sure of renewing our recommendation,— only purchasers must make sure of the right 
edition. 
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A PLEA FOR THE ADMISSION OF CERTAIN SCHOOL- 

MASTERS INTO HOLY ORDERS. 

SiB« — ^I am fully aware, that in the suggestions which this letter con- 
tains, I propose that which, in the eyes of men of the world, will lower the 
rank and even the respectability of the clerical office ; and it might 
therefore be natural for me to expect, that I should have the whole in- 
terest of my profession against me ; but though my proposal may not 
meet with that acceptance with which I hope it will be received, I am 
convinced that it is not on any selfish grosdhd, much less from pride, 
that the clergy will oppose it. We have all — ^bishops, priests, and 
deacons, entered on our awful offices as the ambassadors of God ; we 
feel the inexpressible value of that gospel mercy, which it is our high 
privilege to proclaim to every creature, and I believe we are prepared 
as a body to give up anything, or to submit to anything, which may 
enable us to make fuller proof of our ministry, rejoicing that we are 
counted .worthy to suffer shame for His name, whose we are, and whom 
we are bound to serve. There is not, I believe, in the whole large body of 
the conscientious English clergy, from the highest prelate to the lowest 
curate, one individual who would not gladly give up station, fortune, 
and all that the world holds dear, and willingly spend his life in the 
performance of the most menial offices, if he could hope by so doing to 
gain more acceptance for the message which he is commissioned to 
deliver. We have no worldly ends to gain, we are looking for other 
rewards. 

The suggestions which I will now proceed to lay before you, are in 
the first place founded on the evident insufficiency of the present num- 
ber of the clergy to perform the work which they have to do. Suf- 
ficient attention has not been yet generally directed towards the great 
waste of life in our profession, though I believe it has attracted the 
attention of medical men ; but this waste of life does not demand less 
consideration, because it is caused by the slow and silent hand of dis- 
ease. It was lately remarked by an eminent physician, that he sub- 
scribed to no society with so great pleasure, as that for giving pastoral 
aid to* our clergy ; for no one, he said, without similar experience to 
his own, could believe the number of painful cases which were conti- 
nually coming before him, of clergymen whose health was hopelessly 
ruined by over-work and over-anxiety. No army, I am persuaded, 
after the longest campaign in the most unhealthy climate, ever had so 
many of its officers on the sick-list as our church now has ; and things 
are becoming worse every day. It is natural that it should be so ; 
the physical strength requisite for the celebration of divine worship 
twice every Sunday, in a loud voice, which can be heard by the whole 
congregation, and not in that under-tone in which the Romish priests 
read their services — the weekly day of rest being necessarily taken from 
us, the impossibility increasingly felt, especially in country dis- 
tricts, of obtaining any temporary help, so as to enable us to have 
k holidays from time to time to recruit out «tteu!g;k — ^^^^'t^*^^ 
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parochial visiting and care of the sick — the superintendence of 
the schools and other local charitable institutions — the anxiety of mind 
which necessarily accompanies the performance of every spiritual duty, 
and especially when we feel that those duties are so inadequately per- 
formed, in consequence of the numbers which are so frequently com- 
mitted to our individual care — these things must have a tendency to 
undermine the strongest constitution. It is, ^I believe, a well known 
fact, that the complaints of the throat and chest, which are so common 
amongst the clergy, are by no means so prevalent amongst the mem- 
bers of the bar, who appear to be so much engaged in spelling, nor are 
they as common even amongst the ministers of dissenting congre- 
gations, who might be expected to suffer as much as the clergy. What- 
ever be the cause, there can be no doubt that in every place frequented 
by invalids, either at home or abroad — at Torquay or at Naples, at the 
hot well of Clifton or at Nice — ^there are more clergymen who are com- 
pletely broken down and disabled, in consequence of their professional 
work, than members of any other profession. To check this great de- 
struction of strength and health in our profession, it would certainly be 
most desirable to lessen the physical exertion, to give the means for 
an occasional holiday, and to take off somewhat of his anxiety from 
every parochial clergyman. 

But if the health of the clergy as a profession is failing under their 
present duties, and their numbers are insufficient for the fields which 
they are already cultivating, what will be the case when the recent 
measures of government come into fiill operation, and new and hitherto 
tmcultivated fields being opened to us, our already much too burdened 
ranks are required to provide for the duties of (I would hope) at least a 
thousand new churches ? What will be the case when the spirit of 
missionary zeal shall spread amongst us, as spread it will, and hundreds 
of our clergy shall leave our already thinned numbers, to carry, the 
message of the gospel to the neglected colonies of our vast empire, and 
to the heathen world ? 

The suggestion, however, which I have to make, rests not only on 
the present waste of life in our profession, and the acknowledged ina- 
dequacy of our numbers to enter on these new fields of labour which 
are opening on every side around us, but it is also founded on the 
ascertained fact, that dissent spreads solely amongst those dasaes of 
society from which our clergy are not taken. It is well. Sir, to have a 
learned, well-bred, and highly educated clergy ; men of r^ned man- 
ners and sensitive feelings, who can mix with ease as equals, equals in 
all that constitutes a gentleman as well as a Christian, with a Percy or 
a Howard. But it is well also to have a clergy with whom all classes 
of the people can associate with ease, men whom they can feel. their 
personal friends and companions ; who can sit down with them at their 
social meals, and throw no restraint over the family circle by their pre* 
sence except such as the sanctity of their character may spread around 
them. It may be said that we are willing to mix with all classes, that 
we would gladly join the family party of the shopkeeper or peasant, and 
that BO far from wishing to make our doing so appear an act of conde- 
scenaion, we esteem, with no mock YraLtDcv^t^, owx Ixl^hest title to be. 
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*' Servus servorum Dei." But it by no means follows, that though we are 
as willing to mix with the lowest as we are able to mix with the highest 
classes, that all classes can mix with us in familiar social intercourse, 
without any feeling of restraint. Our manners, our tastes, our subjects 
of conversation, even, I think, when we speak, as I trust the clergy 
will ever speak, on subjects connected with religion, are different from 
those of the middle and lower classes. The dissenting minister can 
visit the family of the shopkeeper ; the Wesleyan country preacher can 
join the labourer at his evening fireside, and neither the shopkeeper nor 
the labourer feel restrained by the presence of persons of superior rank. 
They mix with them as equals, as persons of the same class, having the 
same class interests ; they know that they have a personal acquaintance 
with all the circumstances of their own station, which they will never 
believe that the higher ranks can have, and they are therefore willing 
to enter freely into conversation with them. They feel them to be of 
themselves, and therefore naturally feel satisfaction in their success as 
ministers of Christ. Now, Sir, if the higher classes of our society owe 
much to the daily familiar intercourse of the ordained servants of God ; 
if they owe much of the tone of Christian piety which increasingly, I 
trust, pervades them, to the private unofficial visits of the Clergy, why 
should our church deprive the lower classes of this great privilege, so 
willingly given them by other churches, and especially by the church of 
Rome ? for, while we refuse to give them clergy of their own class, we 
certainly deprive them of this privilege. We have at the present 
moment less influence over the masses in our parishes, than is almost 
universally possessed by the priests of the Romish church in Ireland ; 
this is not, because we are less active and less zealous in the work of 
the ministry, or because we are not as ready to give temporal assistance 
to the utmost of our power ; it is chiefly because the priests of that 
church, which so eminently possesses the wisdom of the serpent, are taken 
out of the masses, as well as out of the higher ranks, and these not only 
have the means of more intercourse and knowledge of those masses, but 
the masses also feel more sympathy with them. 

But while our church loses in a great measure its hold over the 
ipiddle and lower grades of our people by not giving them ordained 
teachers of their own classes, it is at the same time certainly unable to 
retain many promising, and I believe truly pious members of these 
classes in her communion, because she will not permit them to enter 
in any capacity the ranks of her ordained teachers. How common is 
it, and I would thank God it is so common, to find young men of the 
lower classes, whose hearts are fully set in them to make known to 
others the gospel which has brought peace to themselves ; they at first 
become Sunday School teachers, and rejoice in the work ! but they 
soon wish to give more of their time and strength to the promotion of 
their Saviour's kingdom upon earth — they wish to be sent forth duly ap- 
pointed and authorized for the great work. Our chutch, or rather our 
bishops, immediately shut the door in their face ; for they will not as 
a general rule allow any to enter the ministry of our church without 
property as well as learning. The consequence is, that these young 
men, who in piety and scriptural knowledg^e v?o\A^ olX^w ^Ss2A \.^ \sss^^ 
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of the admitted candidates for orders, while in zeal for God's service, 
and in aptitude for the work of an evangelist, they surpass very many, 
find that if they wish to teach any hut the young, our church rejects 
their services. They would, it is true, be perfectly willing to spend a 
probation time in teaching the lambs, but they have a very strong de- 
sire — and more than a desire — they have a feeling that it is their duty, 
to spend their lives in making known the glad tidings of salvation to all 
men. But whatever probationary time they may be willing to serve in 
the humbler office of teacher of the young, there is no hope held out to 
them of ever gaining admission amongst the ordained teachers of the 
old. What is the consequence ? — ^These young men leave our church, 
and are welcomed by the dissenter with open arms. It is within my 
own experience, that a young man has said, — " I feel the truth of all 
the doctrines of the Church of England, I should wish to remain in her 
communion ; but I am anxious to spend my life in making known these 
truths to men — and I believe it is the will of God that I should do so : 
the Church of England will not give me a ray of hope that she will 
ever permit me to do so : she wiU allow me to teach the young, but 
she will never consent to my teachinjg others. I therefore intend to 
join the Wesleyans." 

But it is better, it may be said, to lose these zealous young men than 
to have persons of such vulgar taste as preachers in our pulpits. Now, 
not to dwell upon the point, that an ordained minister need not be a 
person licensed to preach, let us take the difficulty in the form in which 
it is brought forward. The sermons, it is objected, and the whole style 
of the ministry of those ordained from the lower ranks will be in bad 
taste. Now I can enter into the feelings of those who object to a 
ribbon, or a cap, or a dress, on account of its vulgarity — I have sym- 
pathy with those who consider taste is essential to all the pleasure we 
derive from the works of art ; but. Sir, to speak of taste when we are 
warning men to flee from the wrath to come, — ^to dwell upon taste when 
we are teUing of heaven and hell, of God and Christ — I scorn the trifling ; 
it is too much akin to the newspaper phraseology of performing divine 
service, as if the worship of Almighty God were some play or opera. 
Let such objectors beware, lest while they are so anxious to have goo^ 
taste in their pulpits, they have not cold hearts and empty benches in 
their churches. We want preachers who will speak from the fulness of 
their own hearts to the hearts of others, solemnly, seriously, earnestly ; 
some who will preach to the educated in the language of the educated, 
others who will speak to the uneducated in language which they not 
only can understand, but which will awaken their more sluggish feelings. 
Many of our bishops hav6 again and again urged upon their clergy to 
make the language of their sermons more simple, and to endeavour so 
to preach that the most uneducated may comprehend them, selecting 
those words and phrases which are in common use among the lower 
classes ; but would they not obtain the end at which they so properly 
aim far more easily by ordaining men, who naturally speak the language 
of the lower classes, than by endeavouring to lead men, who do not 
naturally employ that language, to learn to adopt it ? 
Bat we want a learned clergy, it \a «.%id Vs^ othara with very great 
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force, for without a learued clergy our church will be in continual 
danger of falling into heresy. I most freely grant, that without learning 
in the clergy there will never be stabihty of doctrine in the Church ; at 
the same time it by no means follows, as a consequence, that all oiu: 
clergy should be learned. Besides, most of the bishops do not only 
require learning, they require a money qualification also in a candidate 
for orders ; for they require that he should have obtained his learning 
in particular places, and make an university degree necessary for ordina- 
tion. If they simply required a certcdn standard of learning and apti- 
tude for the office of deacon, why should they not judge of these points 
in their own examination of the candidates ? but they require a cer- 
tificate of their learning having satisfied other examiners at Oxford and 
Cambridge. — I speak of the general practice. Now, it would be dero- 
gatory to their lordships to suppose that they have any need of the help 
of the universities to enable them to discover the extent of any person's 
learning ; they are perfectly able to ascertain this for themselves ; — the 
requiring, therefore, an university degree in a candidate for ordination 
is not requiring a certain standard of learning, it is requiring the candi- 
date to have possessed sufficient property to have acquired the learning 
in a certain place, and to take a degree ; it is, in fact, introducing a 
money qualification as essential to ordination. A boy must be placed 
at school at nine years of age to fit him for Oxford or Cambridge ; let 
the expense of his maintenance, clothes, and instruction be a hundred 
a year ; he must remain at^ school till nineteen : here, then, without 
reckoning the accumulation of interest, is a sum of a thousand pounds 
to be spent in preparing him for the university. The boy goes to Oxford 
or Cambridge ; say that during the four years that he is there previous 
to his ordination his expenses amount to eight hundred pounds/ and we 
have then, without considering the accumidation of interest, a money 
qualification of at least eighteen hundred pounds requisite in every 
candidate for orders. It would I think be easy to shew that the clergy 
of the Church of England do not on an average obtain more than five 
per cent on the capital sunk in their education, or in other words that 
they are receiving no pecuniary recompense whatever for their time and 
services. The present standard of the examination for orders might be 
preserved, and yet no such money qualification as is now demanded be 
required ; for I believe it will be owned, even by those who are the 
warmest supporters of our universities, — to none of whom will I for one 
moment yield in feelings of respect and gratitude towards our Almae 
Matres, for I am conscious of the benefit, and well remember the 
many happy hours which the groves of Isis have given me — that 
many a man might thoroughly prepare himself for the usual exami- 
nation of a bishop at considerably less than half the expense which 
is necessarily rjsquired in securing a degree. 

But though I think the same standard of learning might be pre- 
served amongst the clergy, and yet such a high money qualification 
might not be required, yet I see not why all ordained ministers should 
be learned men. In many a country parish and populous town district 
men of the same level in education as dissenting ministers might be 
under God as useful> and, I believe, mor^ so iVvaca tVva ^x^'SKViX. T^ixisw ^S. 
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clergy. There might, if it were found expedient, be clergy of the pre- 
sent rank in every parish to guide the ministry of those wliom I wish to 
see ordained to help them ; but of this I am persuaded, that an abun- 
dance of work might everywhere be found suited to a class of clergy of 
humbler rank and inferior education, and that we greatly require the aid 
of such a class of clergy not only on account of the insufficiency of our 
present numbers, but because we are not as fitted as they would be to 
influence the middle and lower classes in the social circle and around 
the firesides of their cottages and homes. How many a parochial 
clergyman, now worn down with his work, would rejoice to have some 
humble assistant in his parish, who could aid him in the church in the 
reading of prayers, in occasional preaching during his absence from 
home, in the celebration of the sacraments, in burying the dead, visit- 
ing the sick, and superintending the schools. 

Those who are acquainted with scattered country parishes, where the 
hamlet of thirty or forty houses has risen up at many miles distance 
from the parish church, well know how desirable it would be to have in 
each of these hamlets the little chapel or oratory, where those who are 
too feeble and infirm to reach their parish church might worship the 
God of their fathers, and hold fast that form of sound words which our 
church has delivered to them. Such oratories the traveller sees scat- 
tered here and there through the vallies of Switzerland ; and in such 
small chapels he may see the Italian peasants ofiFering their morning 
prayers, before they start for their daily work. Many of our parochial 
clergy have the means, through the liberality of their people, of raising 
such oratories in the distant hamlets of their parishes ; but with two 
or more whole services in the mother church, they have neither the 
time nor the strength to undertake any additional service ; and though 
they could raise the funds for building the small chapels, they are per- 
fectly unable to endow them so that a salary of from £80 to £100 a 
year might be provided for the support of a regular minister for each ; 
and if they could, the small hamlet would not give the sufficient em- 
ployment. What is the consequence ? the Wesleyan, or the Baptist, or 
the Independent, or some other dissenter, comes and builds his chapel, 
and sends over a minister from some neighbouring town on the Sunday, 
and the inhabitants with their children forsake the communion of our 
church ; or if not, there they grow up as heathens, without ever joining 
in the public worship of Almighty God — a consequence still more to be 
deplored. As long as the dissenters can provide for the regular celebra- 
tion of Divine Worship at a less expense than the members of our 
church, they have an unfair and very dangerous advantage over us. 
Is not also the want of some brother clergyman to aid in the adminis- 
tration of the Lord's Supper to the increasing numbers of our commu- 
nicants, a frequent though not acknowledged cause why that Sacrament 
is so seldom administered in many parishes, though the poor broken 
down incumbent may conceal the fact even from himself ? He feels that, 
as it is, he has more than his strength is equal to perform, and he is 
therefore very naturally reluctant to increase the length of the weekly 
5ervice ; he could not do it. If we are to have weekly administrations 
of the Lord's Supper, we must laave YieVj} ^n^hX-o \sa. 
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It may be further objected, that the Church of England has wisely 
forbidden even the deacons to follow any secular occupation, and that 
we should lose so much, not only in learning, but also in spirituality of 
mind in the clergy, if we allowed the Christian minister to entangle 
himself with the affairs of this life, that whatever other advantages 
might be gained, as we see is the case in the Moravian missions, it 
would by no means be wise to do so. It follows of course, that if the 
clergy are to depend (entirely for their support on tiieir private fortunes, 
or the incomes derived from their profession, which we have shown to 
be nothing, they must be chosen from the higher classes, and an income 
of at least £100 a year must be provided for them; and thus tiiere is an 
end at once with the whole proposal for the ordination of persons of 
the lower ranks. But, Sir, supposing there are in our church a class of 
men who have an occupation, which if it be not strictly spiritual cer- 
tainly is not secular; an honourable and most useful occupation, closely 
connected with our profession; which, so far from entangling them with 
the affairs of this life, has a direct tendency to lead their thoughts to 
higher and better objects. If there are in our church a class of men 
of lower rank to our present clergy, accustomed to a less expenditure, 
and in the habit of associating from earliest childhood as fnends and 
companions with middle and lower ranks of society, and always consi- 
dered by these ranks as having the same class interests with themselves : 
if this class, speaking of them as a body, be men anxious to devote 
their lives to the glory of God, and who have with this object often 
chosen the profession in which they are, at a great worldly sacrifice to 
themselves ; if this class be well instructed in the Scriptures, attached 
to our church, and of greater intelligence and better education than 
the masses round them ; have we not the exact persons whom we want 
to send forth throu^ the length and breadth of the land as the or- 
dained ministers of our church ? And do not our schoolmasters exactly 
correspond with the description which I have given ? I will not prolong 
this letter by any attempt to show how the promise of future ordination 
would lead many to undertake the office of schoolmaster, who are in 
every way most fitted for it, nor will I endeavour to point out how it 
would cheer many of those most deserving and hard working young 
men, who are devoting all their energies to the schools of our church, 
if the hope were held out to them of increased and more honoured 
means of usefulness. Much, Sir, might be said on these points, and at 
another time I may endeavour to draw your attention again to the sub- 
ject ; but at the present I will confine myself to what I have already 
urged. 

There are signs on the world's horizon not to be mistaken, that a day 
is coming of more democratic feeling and greater equality of ranks. 
Much as I love those days in which the lower classes looked up with 
honour and respect and affection to those above them — much as I 
would strive, if I could, to call them back again, for they were quieter 
and happier days ; yet I cannot conceal from myself that those days are 
ever3rwhere passing away, even in Austria herself — and nowhere more 
rapidly passing away than in this country. The lower classes seem 
every day to have less respect for the opinions of thQ«>e «hQ>^^ ^\jkR.\fiL\ 
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they are becoming every day more independent in their feelings, looking 
more to the opinions of their own class, and caring less for those of 
others. Shall we endeavour to stem the current ? Shall we say to the 
masses,-— We will never admit any of your friends or associates into our 
ordained ministry ? Let us beware in time lest the current be too 
strong for us, and we and our church be swept away before it. 
Let us beware, lest while we attempt to please the fastidious taste of 
our higher ranks, the feelings of the masses be alienated from us, and 
the souls of thousands perish for lack of knowledge of the Saviour's 
name. Let us throw out our anchors strong and firm into the feelings 
of the people — let them love our ministry, because their fathers and 
their sons and their brothers are in it — ^let their affection cling to it, 
because it is their own ministry, and not that of a higher class. We 
can, it is true, claim respect on far higher, because divine, grounds — ^but 
in these days we must give up no vantage-ground to the Papist or the 
Dissenter. I am perfecdy aware that many a man may be an excellent 
schoolmaster, who would not be a good clergyman — ^there is need there- 
fore of caution, and that none should be ordained but Christians, men 
of prudence, humility, knowledge of the Scripture, and experience in 
spiritual life. Some of the bishops have in one or two instances or- 
dained schoolmasters ; but 1 scarcely need remark that this has not been 
any trial of the plan I propose. If one or two only of a lower rank be 
ordained in any diocese, they immediately try to raise themselves to the 
general rank of that profession into which they are admitted ; they do 
not form themselves into a separate class. Instead of mixing with 
their former associates, amongst whom they are especially calculated to 
be useful, they feel such intercourse below their newly acquired dignity. 
It is not till some hundreds of schoolmasters have been ordained, and a 
lower rank of clergy has thus been formed within our church, that the 
plan I propose can be proved by experience. 

Your's very faithfully, 

Aug, 1843. Presbyter Oxoniensis. 



MORE WORDS IN DEFENCE OF EMULATION, 

AS A MEANS OF EXCITING DILIGENCE IN STUDY. 

" Non ego hoc ferrem calidd. juventll 

Consule Planco."— Hor. 

Such, Sir, was my involuntary exclamation, when I found, on opening 
your last number, that a new assailant had entered the field : but re- 
membering that the object of every one who writes for the public, is or 
ought to be, the dissemination of right principles, rather than the main- 
tenance of his own particular views ; believing, too, in the correctness 
of the old aphorism, •* Magna est Veritas, et prsevalebit," — ^that it will 
lose nothing by fair and free inquiry, — except, indeed, from men of 
Pontius Pilate's school, who ask, " what is truth ?" but will not wait 
for an answer ; — entertaining such sentiments, it was not without a 
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feeling of secret satisfaction^ that I found my unpretending remarks, 
in your publication for June last, again the subject of comment, 
though not of approbation. They appear, indeed, so entirely to have 
contravened the previous notions of some of your correspondents, and 
so to have outraged the feelings of others, as to have been deemed 
worthy — not of confutation truly, for that has hitherto been withheld, 
but, agreeably to the mild mode of expression adopted by your present 
contributor — of abhorrence. ** I must," says he, ** for the present be 
allowed to retain my abhorrence of this motive of action :" — a privi- 
lege of which, as it would be somewhat cruel, I have no inclination to 
deprive him : I must, however, be allowed to question the propriety of 
its apphcation in this particular instance, and to protest against the 
peculiarly strong manner in which this sentiment is expressed. I would 
humbly suggest that, although we are enjoined by the highest authority 
to " abhor that which is evil," it appears no less incumbent on us to 
ascertain that our detestation is not improperly directed; — in plain 
terms, to be quite sure that what we " abhor," is ** evil : " and this 
brings us to the very poipt upon which we are at issue. Is a desire 
to excel others in learning and virtue sinful ? — that is the simple ques- 
tion, when divested of the gratuitous verbiage, and supererogatory 
quotations in which it has pleased your correspoudents to envelop it. 

Now to a person of plain understanding, unenlightened by the pe- 
rusal of your correspondent's lucubrations, such would appear to be a 
very unprofitable, not to say, an absurd question ; or to admit only of 
a simple negative. To assert, on the other hand, that emulation, by 
which I understand ** a strong and earnest desire," may not, by the 
perversity of the human mind or affections, be directed to improper 
objects, like other strong motives and impulses, and thus degenerate 
into sin, would be rash indeed ; seeing that, as the Apostle reminds 
us, there are individuals so depraved as to ** glory in their shame ;" 
but to suppose that, used as an auxiliary in the practical conduct of 
education, it is likely to be so abused, is equally contrary to probability, 
to reason, and to experience. As a scholastic stimulus, it is employed 
(as I have endeavoured to show in the article so warmly attacked) only 
to excite the necessary degree of exertion, to arouse indolence, to coun- 
teract indifference, and to give a personal and lively interest to what 
was before ** weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable." 

I must not, however, disguise from your readers the fact that, on the 
first hasty perusal of the reply in question, I began to hesitate ; to 
fancy that I might unconsciously have been giving encouragement to 
objectionable motives ; — in short, to fear that the experience of five 
and twenty years, devoted to the practical duties of education, aided by 
the recorded opinions of nearly all who have written on the subject, had 
misled me. Undismayed, however, by the array of formidable names — 
of Bishop Pearce, of Mant and D'Oyley, but feeling, at the same time, 
the responsibility of a preceptor, I was induced to reconsider my plans, 
to refer to authorities, to tax my experience for examples ; and what is 
the result ? — That it appears upon incontestable evidence that, from 
time immemorial, — from the age of Socrates and Plato to that of the 
Apostles, and thence to the present, — that em\3iVaXAOTi\i'^ \i^^ti x^'sssCvr.^ 
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to for the purpose of producing certain specific effects on the youthful 
mind ; that scarcely any individual has become eminent who has not at 
some period been influenced by a desire to excel ; that, if not enjoined, 
it, at least, is not forbidden by the Christian system of ethics ; t^at, as 
a collateral means of securing intellectual exertion, this same prin- 
ciple has been acted upon under every phase of civilized life, in ancient 
and modern times ; that it has been the very fulcrum of improvement 
under every dispensation ; that the objections to its use are chiefly 
founded on an isolated expression of Scripture, confessedly of doubtfid 
interpretation : that with this exception, if such it may be called. Holy 
Writ is silent on the subject, leaving it like many conventional arrange- 
ments among men, for their own prudence to regulate in a manner ac- 
cordant with, and in strict subordination to, the great and general prin- 
ciples of charity and rectitude, which it so authoritatively inculcates ; 
for ** no man is crowned except he strive lawfully ;" so then we are not 
forbidden to " strive," but it must be with a due regard to the just 
claims of others ; finally, that theory and speculation, supported by ex- 
perience, justify its use, as one of the most powerful, the most uni- 
formly operative, and least objectionable of the means by which educa- 
tion, or a preparation for future usefulness can be achieved. 

Having thus (as I trust, satisfactorily) disposed of the objectionable 
points in the controversy, I would. Sir, with your permission, avail 
myself of your readers' indulgence, while I direct their attention to a 
few plain remarks suggested by your correspondent's essay. He, in his 
laudable eagerness to refute supposed error, appears to think that by 
quoting the whole passage, which I had only touched, he shall deprive me 
of my apostolical authority for the employment of the motive in ques- 
tion, as an instrument of education ; and here it would seem that his 
good intentions must be their own reward, as he will speedily perceive, 
on a reperusal of his reflections, that according to the old adage, 

" Incidit in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdem." 

" All run," says the Apostle, '* but one receiveth the prize." Could I, 
or any one entertaining similar opinions, desire a more explicit con- 
firmation of them than this ? "All run," doubtless ; and this is the 
desired object in a school. It is not for the sake of him only who 
gains the prize, that prizes were instituted ; but that •' all" may ** run ;" 
t.e., that all may exert themselves : the benefit is not confined to the 
successful competitor, but extends its salutary influence to all who 
" strive for the mastery." But I must be permitted to observe, in ge- 
neral, with respect to these arbitrary selections of Scripture phrases, 
that the aim and scope of the whole epistle appear to be far more 
worthy of deferential regard than the happiest series of sacred words 
and passages, which, by the exercise of biblical industry and acumen, may 
be brought to bear, in a prescribed way, on a given subject. Let me 
here avail myself of the authority of the learned Selden : ** In inter- 
preting the Scripture," says he, " many do as if a man should see 
one have ten pounds, which he reckoned by one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten ; meaning four was but four units, and five, 
£ve units, &c., and that he had m ^\>\i^ \.eTL ^^>iTLd!&\ the other that 
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sees him takes not the figures together as he doth, hut picks here and 
there, and thereupon reports that he hath five pounds in one hag, and 
six pounds in another bag, and nine pounds in another bag, &c., when 
as in truth he hath but ten pounds in all. So we pick out a text here 
and a text there, to make it serve our turn ; whereas, if we take it al- 
together, and considered what went before, and what followed after, we 
should find it meant no such thing.*" 

Your correspondent proceeds to assure us — doubtless on the strength 
of reasons and authorities sufficiently convincing to his own mind 
(although, as they are not adduced, his argument must stand " quantum 
yaleat") — ^that '* the whole system of heathen ethics and heathen motives 
of action, are not only incompatible with, but diametrically opposed to 
the spirit of the Gospel." Yet, be it remembered, that St. Paul himself 
is supposed, in more than one place, to have quoted these same heathen 
(commonly called classical) writers. It will be sufficient, on this head, 
to remark that most of our great Christian, ethical, and theological 
authors, have either strengthened or illustrated their writings from the- 
works of these " unhappy victims of judicial error and sinfulness :** e.g.,. 
Mason, in his admirable " Essay on Self- Knowledge ;** Lord Bacon, in 
his " Moral and Political Essays;" and innumerable others* 

As to the Apostle himself (with the utmost reverence be it stated), 
we know that his great attainments must have been made under the 
influence of some of the motives which commonly actuate the unrege- 
nerate mind — seeing that they were made previously to his conversion ; 
yet they were not the less available for the purposes assigned him in the 
dispensations of Divine Providence. 

There is, indeed, something so sweeping and comprehensive in your 
correspondent's censure and wholesale condemnation of names to which 
unenlightened men have been accustomed to look up with deference for 
the last two thousand years, that it is difficult to withhold our admira- 
tion from his courage, although we may humbly indulge a doubt as to 
the propriety of its exertion on such occasions, as well as of the general 
correctness of his conclusions, when he so boldly challenges their 
authority. 

Heartily concurring, however, in his benevolent wish that " the one 
great motive to obedience and improvement to which in the Scriptures 
of truth all other motives are made subsidiary, viz., the love of Him who 
first loved us, were more generally substituted amongst our youth," I am 
still of opinion that, in the absence of this constraining impulse, we may 
lawfiilly avail ourselves of emulation under the restrictions formerly 
enumerated as a succedaneum in conducting^ the mere secular depart- 
ments of education. Surely it may admit of a question, how far we are 
justified in relinquishing a means of improvement which some of the 
wisest and best of the human race have advocated in theory, and sanc- 
tioned by their practice ; or in quietly resigning the incalculable ad- 
vantages, in an educational point of view, which it is adapted to confer. 

Appreciating most highly the religious motives suggested by your 
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correspondent, I cannot but perceive a difficulty in appl3ring them, at an 
early age especially, to some branches of a liberal education ; I am even 
inclined to think that few of our ** youth at school" would discover the 
connexion between those pure motives, for instance, and the not very 
pure details of heathen mythology, however indispensable such infor- 
mation doubtless is to the right understanding of the Greek and Latin 
classics. 

Under all these circumstances, I am willing to acknowledge my pre- 
ference, in practical tuition, for those motives (emulation included) 
which have beneficially actuated our predecessors ; nay, to extend their 
influence : nor can I help attaching some value to the opinions of such 
men as Knox and Barrow — schoolmasters as well as clergjrmen and 
scholars ; for as Butler quaintly remarks — 

" When your names are aptly chosen, 
Two are as valid as two dozen." 

" They," says the former, " who have arrived at any very eminent 
degree of excellence in the practice of an art or profession, have com- 
monly been actuated by a species of enthusiasm in the pursuit of it." 
Again, in an extract from Milton's Tractate : — " But here the main 
skill and groundwork will be to temper them with such lectures and 
explanations upon every opportunity as may lead and draw them in 
willing obedience, enflamed with a study of learning and the admiration 
of virtue ; stirred up vdth high hopes of living to be men, and worthy 
patriots, dear to God, Bud famous to all ages/' And again — " Infusing 
into their young minds such an ingenious and noble ardour, as would 
not fail to make many of them jenowned and matchless men." 

The testimony of Dr. Barrow (author of the Bampton Liccture for 
1799) is still more express on the point in dispute : " Another powerful 
principle," says he, ** which should be carefully kept alive in the minds 
of youthful students is ambition or emulation. The schoolboy is not 
less influenced than mankind in general, by the sentiments of those 
immediately around him. The contempt or the esteem, the applause or 
the ridicule of his comrades, are amongst his most efficacious motives 
of action." 

I might here adduce the authority of a much greater philosopher than 
either of the preceding writers, though less acquainted than they with 
scholastic details — John Locke ! His opinion on the subject is recorded 
in numerous passages of his Treatise on Education ; but I will content 
myself with the following : — " Concerning reputation, I shall only 
remark this one thing more of it, that though it be not the true principle 
and measure of virtue (for that is the knowledge of a man's duty, and 
the satisfaction it is to obey his Maker, in following the dictates of that 
light God has given him, with the hopes of acceptation), yet it is that 
which comes nearest to it : and being the testimony and applause that 
other people's reason, as it were by a common consent, gives to virtuous 
and well-ordered actions, it is the proper guide and encouragement of 
children, until they grow able to judge for themselves, and to find what 
is right by their own reason." 

Having thus feebly attempted to leapondVo qmx "filter's demand for 
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"sounder arguments/' by substituting the opinions of eminent and 
learned men for my own^ as a slight return for his doubtless well-inten- 
tioned remonstrance and unsolicited criticism, I trust he will be satisfied ; 
and probably feel convinced that even in writing an article for a maga- 
zine, on so simple (?) a subject as education, a little previous knowledge 
of the matter in hand is not altogether without its use ; a circumstance 
not unfrequently overlooked by contributors to periodical literature. 

Finally, if I be still in error, it is some consolation to err in such good 
company ; with Bacon and Milton, with Locke and Johnson ; with the 
great and good of almost every age and country ; who have all attained 
the eminence which gave them their ascendancy, and with it the envi- 
able power of doing good to their species, by their indulgence of the 
motive so unsparingly reprobated by your correspondents. In conclu- 
sion, I would observe that it appears to have been more especially the 
main-spring of British excellence, and of all those glorious attributes 
which the poet ascribes to us, as a nation : — 

Hail I English merit I where we find combined. 
Whatever high fancy, sound, judicious thought. 
The ample generous heart, undrooping soul. 
And firm, tenacious valour can bestow. 

Thompson's Liberty. 

Hoping that it will, by this time, be apparent, that I am far from 
exalting emulation to " that bad eminence*' which would bring it in 
contact with the incomparably superior motives which religion supplies ; 
but claiming for it a prominent place among those subsidiary means 
which human ingenuity, acting upon the principles of our common 
nature, has devised, for the furtherance of merely secular objects. 

I am, dear Sir, &c., 

Winchmore Hill Academy, S. Skinner. 



THOUGHTS FOR SCHOOLMASTERS.— No. III. 

I. 

" Be practical, be practical," say the well-wishers of the Schoolmaster and 
the Schoolmaster's friends ; but they who are his actual fellow workers, and 
so know best what, and how weighty his work is, say, " Be not too practical.' 

11. 

Education is to form men, to bring out the lineaments of the image of God 
in their full proportions in the mind and character of the child ; and this work 
cannot be done by mere practical expertness, such as alone is necessary for 
breaking in a horse or making a coat 

III. 

The child has indeed an animal nature, and in certain respects must be 
trained like the horse or any other animal ; firmness, steadiness, perseverance, 
temperateness, quietness, self-control, exact maintenance of routine and rule, 
are not less needed in the one tiuiner than in the other; nor will the one find the 
results of his training less marked than the other. But the horse is a mere 
animal, a thing , and when man has made him a ^eii«c\.\\V\iv^\ci%j(^KcsL<^^*^^e^ 
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is nothing more to be done, noihing to undo that has been done. The child 
has a i&tu, there is a human person within his animal nature, and you must 
train that, if you will not have it break through all your routine discipline, and 
prove your education to be a mockery and a sham. 

IV. 

If even the horse or the dog cannot be trained by one of themselves, but 
only by a man exercising the powers of a man, how much more is it necessary 
that the trainer of men should himself deserve the name of a man — that in 
him should be found all moral and intellectual qualifications for his work, in 
their fullest development and highest vigour. 

V. 

Action is truly one of the marks of a man, and he who has it not is a mere 
dreamer, however fine his dreams may be ; therefore, take heed to be practical. 
But then it must be guided by, and habitually united with, thought ; and he 
who has not this also is a mere mechanical drudge, doing less serviceable 
work than a horse or a steam engine ; therefore, take heed to add wisdom to 
practice. 

VI. 

Let it not be forgotten, that the powers of the understanding and the intel- 
lectual graces are precious gifls of God ; and that every Christian, according 
to the opportunities vouchssded to him, is bound to cultivate the one and to 
acquire tne other; indeed he is scarcely a Christian who wilfully neglects so 
to do. What says the Ajpostle ? — " Add to your faith knowledge, and to know- 
ledge manly energy." — Coleridge.* 

VII. 

If other men, with inferior functions, can do their work by following a 
settled routine, it is at least certain that the Schoolmaster cannot He can 
only hope to succeed in really educating children, in as far as he stands upon 
the ground of fixed principles, and with an enlightened eye looks forward, and 
clearly discerns the ends for which he is educating them. But he only can 
avail himself of principles who understands them— -he only can have rational 
ends in view who reflects : there is no other possible way. 

VIII. 

A reflecting mind, says an ancient writer, is the spring and source of every 
good thing. It is at once the disgrace and the misery of men, that they lire 
without forethought. As a man without forethought scarcely deserves the 
name of a man, so forethought without reflection is but a metaphorical phrase 
for the instinct of a beast. — Coleridge, 

IX. 

A reflecting mind is not a flower that grows wild, or comes up of its own 
accord. The difficulty is indeed greater than many, who mistake quick recol- 
lection for thought, are disposed to admit ; but how much less than it would be, 
had we not been bom and bred in a Christian and Protestant land, few of us 
are sufficiently aware. Truly may we, and thankfully ought we to, exclaim 
with the Psalmist : " The entrance of thy words giveth light ; it giveth under- 
standing even to the simple." — Coleridge. 

It is worthy of especial observation, that the Scriptures are distinguished 
from all other writings pretending to inspiration by the strong and Sequent 
recommendations of knowledge, and a spirit of enquiry. Wiuout reflection, 
it is evident that neither the one can be acquired nor the other exercised. — 
Coleridge. 
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X. 

An hour of solitade passed in sincere and earnest prayer, or the conflict 
with and conquest over a single passion or *' subtle bosom sin," will teach us 
more of thought, will more effectually awaken the faculty and form the habit 
of reflection, than a year's study in the school without them. — Coleridge. 

XL 

Thought and action have their most perfect union, and stand together in the 
fullest vigour of each, in the faith of a Christian man. Look through the 
whole history of the world, and find, if you can, a man of the highest and 
manliest kind, of thought or of action, who was not religious, — in whom re- 
ligion was not the root of his thoughts and of his deeds. Of second rate men 
too many have been irreligious ; but without faith in God there is no per- 
fection even of the intellect, and no power of action which is not low and me- 
chanical. 

Edward Strachey. 



FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Sir, — I had occasion a few days ago to reply to an inquiry, respecting 
the method I should pursue in instructing young ladies in the elements 
of English Literature and Composition. It has occurred to me, that 
even the scanty information I was enabled to give within the compass 
of a note might be useful to a portion of your readers, in calling their 
attention to the subject, and perhaps in eliciting from other quarters 
communications which I have no doubt would, in some cases, be as 
serviceable to myself as any I might furnish could be to the youngest 
and most inexperienced of those who might happen to peruse them. 
I have purposely avoided the task of revising and enlarging my reply, 
so as to make it less unworthy a place in your Journal, sensible that, if 
I did so, it would no longer possess th» same claims to indulgence, and 
might, very probably, stand more in need of them. 

Your obedient servant, 

G. H. 

For the elements of Literature Mr. H. would consider it a main 
point that his pupils should read, with very much more than the ave- 
rage amount of attention and closeness, some of the easier portions of 
a &w standard authors ; and, in the first instance, he would select, in 
preference, a piece already familiar to the pupils, but which probably 
had not been very closely read ; he would endeavour to show how 
much had escaped their notice, for want of a nearer view than the one 
they had taken, and he would consider no insignificant portion of his 
task accomplished when this was thoroughly impressed upon their 
minds, accompanied by some wish for a better habit of reading, and a 
willingness to avail themselves of any assistance afforded them in ac- 
quiring it. He would, however, by no means confine himself to making 
remarks to his pupils on what they read ; he would think it of far 
greater importance that they should be gradually brought to a certain 
degree of facility in making such remarks for thwasfcVq^^, ot \»55ksKt \.^ 
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an habitual perception of those many shades of significancy and 
beauty which the remarks would seek to place conspicuously before 
them ; and this habitual perception he would prefer to a great facility in 
making remarks, inasmuch as it is less likely to raise or to foster, in the 
mind of the pupil, a tendency to conceit, a habit of exercising our critical 
ingenuity upon every thing that comes before us, and a readiness to 
apply as earnestly to the deficiencies of a placard as to the beauties of 
a poem. This kind of exercise for the elements of literature would, it 
is presumed, be of no small assistance as introductory to composition, 
since a habit of perceiving the fitness of expressions used by others is 
certainly a great step towards adapting our own to particular circum- 
stances. Attempts at original composition, especially upon subjects 
not familiar to the pupil, Mr. H., as a general rule, is not prepared to 
recommend ; he would substitute for them various grades of imitation, 
the more difficult, being in fact what is often practised by good writers 
themselves, with more success, of course, than can be expected from 
young students. Not only translations from a foreign language, but also 
many of the exercises which the pupils go through in other branches 
of knowledge, may be rendered exercises in composition by requiring 
them to give their answers in writing, and insisting upon great atten- 
tion to clearness and conciseness ; the particular branch on which the 
answers are ^ven being on these occasions the principal object, more 
than this cannot weU be required ; but to insist upon these qualities 
will often be found extremely conducive to the pupil's progress, in the 
branch on which the answers are written. Making young people give 
an account, either orally or in writing, of something they have lately 
read, accustoming them to ^ve only the pith of the narration, or at 
most such additional circumstances as have a very dose connection 
with it, is likely to prove serviceable ; the same may perhaps be said of 
making them M up elliptical sentences, prepared for the purpose, pro- 
vided, tiie omissions are neither so evident as to leave no real exercise 
for the pupil, nor such as to require an amount of thought from which 
they are almost sure to escape, by as good a series of conjectures as 
their previous practice in guessing may enable them to command. 
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For many books I care not, and my store 

Might now suffice me, though I had no more 

Than God's two Testaments, and therewithal 

That mighty volume which the world we call. 

For these well-look'd on, well in mind preserr'd. 

The present age's passages observ'd ; 

My private actions seriously o'erviewed. 

My thoughts recalled, and what of them ensued, 

Are books, which better far instruct me can. 

Than all the other paper works of man; 

And some of these I may be reading too. 

Where'er I come, ox wYiatsoe'et 1 do. — George Withers. 
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ON THE EARLY FORMATION OF STUDIOUS HABITS. 

One great reason why there are so many individuals in the world who 
scarcely attain to mediocrity in the development and exercise of their 
mental powers, seems to be the neglect of cultivation at an early age. 
In large families this is especially apt to occur. While very young, the 
mind is allowed to follow its own bias, to acquire habits of indifference 
to study, and in many cases, from want of exercise, txM lose the power 
of application. 

Generally speaking it is only when a boy begins to attract notice 
by a native display of talent, or its opposite — an innate obtuseness of 
intellect, that attention to his progress is arrested. Then follows in- 
quiry — too often disappointment. It becomes, perhaps, apparent that 
less has been acquired than his age might warrant his friends in antici- 
pating. Decided measures for redeeming lost time are suggested, and 
hastily adopted. From the suddenness of the change disgust is too 
often produced, and if the same plan be persisted in, a fixed dislike of 
studious pursuits is the frequent result. 

On the contrary, if in the early period of childhood, — I may almost 
say, in infancy — a taste for learning had been coupled with agreeable 
circumstances — amusement, praise, trifling indulgences, and the various 
sources of childish delight, which skilful mothers know so well how to 
apply — an incipient relish for books and literary occupations, exhibiting 
itself in a partiality for reading and intelligent conversation, and the 
display of a lively curiosity, terminating in a fondness for study and 
mental application, would, in all probability, have been the gratifying 
consequence. 

It is not the amount of learning thus obtained, that should regulate 
our estimate of this important period ; but the habits which this treat- 
ment is calculated to establish. As this is the time when the moat per- 
manent and salutary tastes and habits of mind are acquired, so, on the 
other hand, it should never be forgotten that the most confirmed dislike 
to study is often produced by a too great anxiety to promote the mental 
growth ; and that, in addition to the debilitating effects on the mind 
of involuntary efforts, aversion not unfrequently follows premature ex- 
citement. It is not, perhaps, sufficiently borne in mind, that although 
intellectual exertion, when spontaneous, far from enfeebling, invigorates 
the mind ; yet when it is merely the effect of artificial or extraneous 
influence, whDe the good is only temporary, the pernicious effect is too 
often lasting. 

The object, in this early stage of the educational process, seems to be 
rather to create an appetite for mental food than to satisfy it ; to awaken 
rather than to gratify curiosity ; to inspire a taste for reading, rather 
than to impose tasks. 

As well might we expect to invigorate the constitution by loading a 
deranged or weak stomach with food, which it had not the power to 
digest, instead of previously strengthening it by suitable means, for the 
process which it had to perform, as to anticipate beneficial results from 
involuntary lessons and reluctant exertions. 

A A 
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Our business is now to cherish the first inclination to reading and 
reflection ; gently to stimulate the languid curiosity ; — and this rather 
by partially gratifying than by fully satiating its desires ; seldom as- 
signing anything as a task, but seizing every opportunity of associating 
intellectual employments with pleasure ; and thus gradually leading the 
mind to seek its best enjoyments in the exercise of its own powers. 

Ill some cases, books which have amusement only for their object 
may be usefully employed, until a fondness for reading for its own sake 
be established, when such as combine a portion of instruction with en- 
tertainment may be gradually substituted ; until« at length, when a 
habit of conftning the attention appears to be formed, we may employ 
such as are exclusively directed to utility. 

The formation of such habits is frequently retarded and sometimes 
altogether prevented by a too scrupulous regard to the character of the 
books to be perused. A desire to mingle instruction with the earliest 
reading, and a fear of encouraging frivolous notions or a waste of 
time, by permitting the perusal of books of mere amusement, often 
lead parents and others to substitute works of a more solid but less 
attractive description, for those which the child's unformed taste had 
prompted him to select. Thus the charm is broken, reading is asso- 
ciated with the idea of study and application, and other plans of amuse- 
ment at leisure hours are pursued, to the rejection of one which might 
have been gradually modified as the child's mind expanded ; while a 
habit calculated to have a most beneficial influence on his future career 
might have been permanently established. 

It is the practice of applying to books for entertainment and asso- 
ciating with them the ideas of relaxation and enjoyment, which is, at 
this early period, the great desideratum. As the mind acquires strength 
it will instinctively seek for stronger food, and it is in watching this 
appetite and skilfully suppl3ring its wants that much of the talent for 
teaching consists. So that they be perfectly innocent in their moral 
tendency, there seems to be no reasonable ground of objection to the 
tales and other works of imagination, which children appear almost uni- 
versally to delight in. They will speedily reject them if too puerile ; 
and less disagreeable methods may be resorted to for strengthening the 
growing intellect than laying an embargo on Robinson Crusoe and his 
worthy compeers. If works of fiction were employed for the pur- 
pose of generating a love of reading, and their perusal gradually dis- 
continued after they had answered this salutary purpose, instead of 
being the bane of our youth, they might be numbered among the best 
friends of our childhood. The writer of the present article has not only 
acted upon this principle in the arrangement of what may be appro- 
priately termed ** a graduated school library," the books being selected 
in accordance with the expanding faculties of the young ; but has fre- 
quently recommended a similar course of treatment at home, where there 
appeared a positive aversion to study of any kind, and generally with 
success when it has been patiently and consistently pursued. 

Having attempted in the preceding remarks to suggest some simple 
means of arousing the dormant and exciting the languid intellect in 
childhood, a few observations on mmd^ oi «Lii o^^osite character — those 
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which exhibit a premature development of the reasoning powers — may 
&ot be misplaced. 

Much anxiety and distress of mind are frequently experienced by 
parents, from an impression that their offspring are either positively de- 
ficient in understanding, or inferior in intellectual vigour, to the general 
average of youth of their age. Happy would it be, in many instances, 
were the evil to terminate in the uneasiness endured by the parents 
themselves ; but it has often led to the adoption of injudicious treat- 
ment, or a partial neglect of mental culture, in those who ought to be 
the objects of their most assiduous and hopeful care. In other cases 
an equally groundless exultation has been indulged, at what appeared 
to indicate precocity of intellect ; and the delusion has led to very dif- 
ferent though not less pernicious consequences. The former impres- 
sion has too often repressed parental exertion, while the latter has led 
to an undue preference for one member of a family, to the comparative 
neglect of the rest ; and that too, without conferring any benefit on the 
ftivoured party, but, on the contrary, with the baneful effect of making 
the individual conceited and unamiable ; and frequently causing an in- 
difference to the prosecution of those studies without which the most 
brilliant talents are worse than useless. The illustrious Bacon has not 
failed to notice and deprecate the consequences of these partial dis- 
tinctions in families. ** The difference in affection," he remarks, ** of 
parents towards their several children is many times unequal, and some- 
times unworthy, especially in the mother, as Solomon saith, ' A wise 
son rejoiceth the father, but an ungracious son shames the mother.' A 
man shall see, where there is a house full of children, one or two of the 
eldest respected, and the youngest made wantons : but in the midst 
some that are as it were forgotten, who many times nevertheless prove 
the best." 

llie hopes and fears are, in most of the dissimilar cases above ad- 
verted to, equally unreasonable. It is with the mind as with fruit pre- 
maturely forced, which seldom possesses the fine flavour of that which 
arrives at maturity in due season ; while too tardy a development of the 
fruit or the intellect is unfavourable to its ripening at all. But between 
the two extremes of precocity and incapacity there are happily many 
gradations, which, by judicious treatment may be made available to the 
highest and best pursuits and purposes of life ; nor is the remark of the 
ancient the less true for its antiquity, that " illud ingeniorum velut prae- 
cox genus non pervenit ad frugem. Placent hsec annis comparata, 
delude stat profectus, admiratio decrescit." 

Too early a display of talent is often followed by an intellectual 
torpor; over-excitement is succeeded by a mental paralysis, which 
gives abilities of a less ostentatious character time to overtake those 
who had previously led the way in the march of mind ; and it will be 
found in most instances equally true and consolatory, that the acquisi- 
tions made at a later period are, though less showy, more solid and 
durable. 

It is certainly very pleasing to parental fondness to witness the early 
exhibition of superior abilities in those who are dearest to them. These 
will naturally excite the parent's warmest wia\ie% «iv^ xa^c^^X. ^^kcv^cmn^ "^^s.- 
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pirations ; but "when it is remembered that, in almost every case, this 
premature advancement is made at the expense of health and longevity, 
and not unfrequently of intellectual expansion and vigour, at a later 
period, it may tend to reconcile us to the absence of such evidences, 
and even cause us to rejoice if our gratification be deferred. The his- 
tory of mankind is replete with instances, not only of precocious talent 
erroneously directed, and often perniciously exercised, but of superior 
endowments dwarfed or blighted by too eager endeavours to promote 
their growth ; and we may affirm, in the words of Cowper, that " the 
aching hearts cf ten thousand parents, mourning under the bitterest of 
all disappointments, attest the truth of the allegation." 

S. S. 



MORAL TRAINING— SEPARATION OF THE SEXES. 

*^* For the following valuable remarks upon one of the most inte- 
resting subjects connected with National Education, we are indebted to 
that indefatigable philanthropist, Mr. David Stow, of Glasgow. They 
were sent to us by that gentleman in type, in what printers call " slips ;" 
but whether they have already appeared in any of the Author's pub- 
lished works, we have not just now the opportunity of examining: 
whether or not, we are glad to give them a place in our pages. — Ed. 

Before noticing some points in the intellectual department, there is still one 
part of moral training which is too important to be overlooked, viz., the separa- 
tion of the sexes in school education. 

We are all aware of the softening and humanising effect which female so- 
ciety has upon the male creation. It influences the fire-side, the social circle, 
and the public meeting. It restrains rudeness and impropriety of every kind ; 
and while the men are thus improved, the females are not less benefited in 
their intellectual and moral character. Deprive man of female society, and 
he would soon approach to, if not actually sink into, barbarism, and exclude 
females from the society of the other sex — ^the history of nunneries will unfold 
the consequences. What is morally and intellectually true with regard to 
grown persons is equally so in respect of the young ; and if men and women 
ought to act properly towards each other when they meet, and meet they must, 
then children cannot be too early trained to practise this virtue. 

Every one is satisfied that boys are improved by the presence of girls — a 
wholesome restraint is obviously experienced. It is not so apparent, however, 
that girls are improved by the presence of boys. We believe it is perfectly 
mutual, although not so obvious. The girls are also under a restraint, less 
visible, it is true, because they are less boisterous, but equally valuable in ele- 
^ating and strengthening the real character, by preventing the exercise of 
tittle-tattle, evil-speaking, &c., &c., and substituting things ennobling, which 
females are perfectly capable of attaining. Let each approach the other 
nearly half-way, and then each in manner and real character will be certainly 
and equally improved. 

The consideration of the separation of the sexes in education is exceed- 
ingly important ; for if it forms a part of moral training, no parent who calmly 
considers the good of his children can treat the subject wifib indifference or 
neglect. It is a subject that cannot be too often repeated, and therefore we 
would again ask and answer, as on a tecewl owi^?ivo\i,^e (question — 
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Ought boys and girls to be educated separately, or together ? The youth of 
"both sexes of our Scottish peasantry have been educated together, and as a 
whole the Scots are the most moral people on the face of the globe. Educa- 
tion in England is given separately, and we have never heard from practical 
men that any benefit has arisen from this arrangement. Some influential in- 
dividuals there mourn over the popular prejudice on this point. In Dublin a 
larger number of girls turn out badly, who have been educated alone till they 
attain the age of maturity, than of those who have been othenv ise brought up — 
the separation of the sexes has been found to be positively injurious. In Fmuce 
the separation of the sexes in youth is productive of fearful evils. It is stated 
on the best authority, that of tnose girls educated in the schools in convents 
apart from boys, the large majority go wrong within a month of their being let 
loose on society, and meeting the other sex. They cannot, it is said, resist the 
slightest compliment or flattery from the other sex. The separation is intended 
to keep them strictly moral, but this unnatural seclusion actually generates 
the very principles desired to be avoided. 

We may repeat that it is impossible to raise girls intellectually as high 
without boys as with them, and it is impossible to raise boys morally as high 
without the presence of girls. The girls morally elevate the boys, and the boys 
intellectually elevate the girls. But more than this, girls themselves are morally 
elevated by the presence of boys, and boys are intellectually elevated by the 
presence of girls. Girls brought up with boys are more positively moral, 
and boys brought up in school with girls are more positively intellectual, by 
the sonening influence of the female character. The impetuosity and pert- 
ness of a boys' school are by no means favourable even to intellectual im- 
provement, and the excessive smoothness of female school discipline does 
not strengdien or fortify the girl for her entrance into real life, when she must 
meet the buffets and rudeness of the other sex. Neither sex has participated 
in the improvement intended by Providence, by boys and girls being bom and 
brought up in the same family. Family training is said to be the best stand- 
ard for school training ; and if the schoolmaster for a portion of each day is to 
take the place of the parent, the separation of the sexes in elementary schools 
must be a deviation from this lofty standard. 

Much may be said on this highly important subject. We would solicit those 
benevolent ladies who sigh for the establishment of girls' schools, to the 
exclusion of the other sex, to examine carefully and prayerfully whether the 
exercise of such tender benevolent feelings may not actually prove injurious to 
society as a whole. It is very pretty, and truly sentimental, to witness the uni- 
form dress and still demeanour of a female school ; but we tremble at the 
results. Most certainly moral training wants one of its most important ingre- 
dients, when the sexes are not trained together, to act properly towards each 
other. The English are beginning to feel the evils of separation in school, 
and the opposite course in many cases is beginning to be pursued, and but from 
popular prejudice would ere long be universal. In Scotland, unfortunately, 
the practice of separation and defective moral training is beginning to be in- 
troduced among all classes of the community. 

A number of schools established of late years in the towns of Scotland, even 
where the system pursued has been modern, have been, we are sorry to say, for 
boys alone, or for girls alone — the projectors acting as if they trembled at a 
shadow or a phantom of their own imagination. Man, whether male or fe- 
male, is no doubt a sinful creature ; and sin and folly are to be avoided and 
checked on their first development 

Under twelve or thirteen years of age, nearly all lessons may be given to 
boys and girls in the same class with mutual advantage. Beyond that age, the 
branches useful to each in the sphere in which Providence intends they should 
be placed, although in some points the same, yet they naturally and gradually 
diverge. Absolute separation, however, we coxvceVve \o\ifc ^?\<v?^^ \\i\j«vws&x 
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In the Normal Seminary of Glasgow, the most beneficial effects haTe re- 
sulted from the more natural course. Boys and girls, from the age of two or 
three years, to fourteen or fifteen, have been trained in the same class-rooms, 
galleries, and play-grounds, without impropriety; and they are never sepa- 
rated except at needle-work. Nay, during the last fifteen years, between seven 
and eight hundred students, chiefly between the ages of eighteen and thirty, 
have been trained in that institution, three-fourths generally being males, and 
one-fourth females — and for two-thirds of the day they have been together, in 
the same model schools, class-room, and play-groimds, and not one case of im- 
propriety has occurred. It may be imagined that such a course might lead to 
imprudent marriages, but, so far from tliis being the case, only one marriage 
has taken place between two of the students — a very prudent one — ^and the 
parties had been acquainted previous to entering the Seminary. During the 
day, all, both old and young, are under the superintendence of the masters of 
each department Auer school hours, the children are at home with their 
parents, and the students from the country are lodged in respectable private 
families in the immediate vicinity of the institution — thus copying, as closely 
as possible, the most natural and improving of modes of education. School^ 
under the master during the day, and at home under the parents in the even- 
ing. Even where the conduct of the parents is not altogether exemplary, 
we prefer this mode to any other — the moral training of the school proving a 
powerful, if not a complete antidote ; and the moral conduct of the children is 
often found to have a reflex influence on their parents, promoting cleanliness 
and sobriety, and even piety, at home. 



^t mtiitox*si Sortfolto. 
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NONE BUT CHRISTIANS CAN GIVE A CUBISTIAN EDUCATION. 

If it be generally true, that more has been learned from example than from pre- 
cept, it is especially true with regard to children, who possess an extraordinary 
acuteness in detecting the inconsistencies of a teacher ; and when they perceive that 
he disbelieves his own profession, falsifies his own assertions, departs from his own 
rules, respect for his teaching is utterly at an end ; there may be a verbal acquire- 
ment of knowledge — an outward obedience — a cold constraint — but there will be no 
living impression — no drawing of the soul to God — no formation of Christian prin- 
ciple and Christian character. As in human so in spiritual learning, the teacher 
will seldom communicate that which he does not himself possess. — Rev. J, Slade. 
Sermon at the Opening of the Chester Training College, 

THE REAL POINT AT ISSUE. 

Some persons have objected, that the children of the poor are over-educated ; it 
may be so ; but we need not stay to discuss this point ; education they will have at 
this day ; our purpose is to place it on a right footing — to furnish an antidote to the 
pride and perversion and idolatry of human learning — and store the youthful mind 
with the treasures of life and immortality. — Rev. J. Slade, Ibid, 

BISHOP JEBB ON MORAL TRAINING. 

Upon the important subject of National Education, Mr. Davison and Bishop Jebb 
held sentiments nearly identical. On one occasion when Mr. Davison started and led 
the conversation, he threw out strong doubts and objections to the prevailing rage 
for diffusing knowledge among the lower classes: knowledge, per«e, he conceived 
quite as likely to produce bad as good consequences ; he thought the power of reading 
to be about as operative morally as the power of hearing ; for the term education, he 
would substitute training, i. e. early discipline of the temper and passions, for which he 
thought the plough a better instrument than the National school. His discipline he 
would connect with the arts of industry, not with ideal knowledge. The readers who 
m&y wish to compare these seutimenta vjilYv \Xiose \\\^vb\vo^ X^hb'a Discourse od 
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Transmissive ReKgion, (Practical Theology, Vol. I pp. 214, 40) will have the advan- 
tage of forming or regulating their judgment, by the light arising from the consent 
of two such minds.* Upon the principles of education, above indicated, Mr. Davison 
and the Bishop were much interested by the plan, then in its infancy, of establishing 
Infant schoolsf, in which, while the acquirement of mere knowledge necessarily 
formed a very subordinate consideration, there must exist, in the ductility and 
malleableness of the materials, the best and happiest opportunities for the exercise 
of discipline and training. — Foster*s Life of Bishop Jebb, Vol. pp. 254 — 256. 

ON THB ADVANTAGES OF CLOTHTNG A LIMITED NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN A 

PAROCHIAL SCHOOL. 

Bt the union of older establishments for clothing as well as teaching a limited num- 
ber, with schools formed on a more comprehensive plan, you may increase in a very 
high degree the utility of both. That superior aid which is now imparted to a select 
number, may thus be made the incentive to industry, obedience, and good conduct in 
aU ; and while on the one hand a large field is opened for selection in making these 
appointments (so that the choice need never fall upon undeserving objects), so on 
the other, these partial rewards, distributed on such a principle, and soon known to 
be so distributed, must needs re-act beneficially and powerfully upon the whole sys- 
tem, infusing a spirit of honest emulation, lightening the toil of duty, and command- 
ing respect even from those who fail of obtaining the distinction. It has often been 
observed, that confined charities are acts of favour only to individuals, not benefits 
conferred upon the public at large. By the union now recommended, and which I 
know has been adopted in many places with signal success, advancement is made to 
go hand in hand with merit, and the stream of private benevolence is turned into the 
channel of public good. 

It is not easy to calculate the full extent of such an advantage ; for not only is the 
deserving child helped and befriended, he is honoured at the same time. His 
parents and relations partake in the joy. It is no longer the badge of dependence, 
but the proof of good character ; a testimony that will plead in his behalf under all 
difficulties, and will assist all his future endeavours throughout life. — Dr. Copleston, 
Bishop ofUandaff. Sermon at St. Paul's, 1829. 
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EDUCATION IN THE MANUFACTUBING AND MINING DISTBICTS. 

A Special Meeting of the Committee of the National Society for the Education 
of the Poor in the principles of the Established Church, took place on Wednesday 
the 5th instant, his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, President of the Society, 
in the Chair. Present : his Grace the Archbishop of York ; the Lords Bishops of 
London, Bangor, Gloucester and Bristol, Salisbury, and Chichester ; Lords Kenyon, 
Sandon, Courtenay, and other Members. 

The Secretary directed the attention of the Committee to communications he had 
received from various quarters of the kingdom, and from several Heads of the 

* Upon the subject of general education. Dr. Johnson has expressed sentiments 
so opposed to the views in fashion in the present day, and, at the same time, so en- 
tirely coincident with those entertained by Bishop Jebb, that to quote the passage 
from his favourite author will be doing his views the best justice. [This passage is 
given at length in p. 94, of this journal, beginning at " The truth is, 8fc. Ed.'] 

t The Bishop had recently visited the Infant school, established by Joseph Wilson, 
Esq. of Clapham, in Quaker-street, Spitalfields. He was equally struck with the 
principle of these institutions, and with its application, and observable effects. The 
Infant school system continued to the last the only modern invention in education 
which met bis ^1 approval. 
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Church, urging the Society, at this important crisis, to provide a special fund for 
extending and improving elementary education in the Manufacturing and Mining 
districts. 

The following Resolutions were unanimously agreed upon : — 

That at the present crisis it is the especial duty of tl.e Members of the Church, 
Laity as well as Clergy, to make extraordinary efforts for raising the children 
of the poor, in the more populous of the Manufacturing and Mining dis- 
tricts, from the alarming state of ignorance and demoralisation disclosed to 
public view by recent inquiries and events. 

That the success which has attended the endeavours of the National Society, 
under the most unfavourable circumstances, and with very limited means, to 
found and support Schools in the most neglected of those districts, afford 
the strongest encouragement to increased exertion for this specific object. 

That immediate measures be taken to collect a special Fund, the whole of 
which shall be expended in grants towards building School-rooms, and, in 
certain cases, increasing or guaranteeing the salaries of teachers, for limited 
periods in the Manufacturing and Mining districts. 

That the Address prepared by the Secretary, Mr. Sinclair, and bearing the sig- 
nature of his Grace the President, be adopted and circulated. 

That the Finance Committee, consisting of the following Members, the Lords 
Bishops of London, Durham, Chester, Bangor, Ripon, and Hereford ; Lord 
Ashley, M.P. ; Viscount Sandon, M.P. ; Lord Redesdale; Rev. J. Sinclair 
(Treasurer) ; William Cotton, Esq. ; William Davis, Esq. ; G. F. Mathison, 
Esq. ; and Richard Twining, Esq., be requested to undertake the Collection 
and Administration of the Fund. 

ADDRESS. 

The Committee of the National Society earnestly request the attention of the 
Church, laity as well as clergy, at the present crisis, to the important question — how 
the poor in the manufacturing districts may be raised from the alarming state of 
ignorance and demoralisation disclosed to public view within the last twelve months, 
and may receive the blessing of a sound religious education ? 

The education clauses of the Factory Bill having been withdrawn, no general plan 
of mixed education appears likely to be soon attempted ; and the Church is for the 
present called upon, with a moderately increased amount of aid from the State, to 
carry on the work from the contributions of her own members. It now remains to 
be seen whether the Church is able and willing to complete the great work she has 
so long and so strenuously laboured to accomplish, — of providing, from the re- 
sources of private benevolence, sound religious instruction and moral training for 
the children of the poor. Various circumstances afford encouragement to the dis- 
charge of this important duty. There is abundant evidence that education under 
the superintendence of the Church will be gladly received, — may be cheaply afforded, 
— and, with the Divine blessing, will effectually secure its object, by instiUing Christ- 
ian principles, the great sources of peace and order and social happiness, into the 
minds of our manufacturing population. 

1 . That parents among the working classes should be found willing, as they un- 
questionably are, to accept instruction for their children at the hands of the Church, 
cannot excite surprise. Parents who, from casual circumstances, have withdi-awu 
from the communion of the Church, though they assent in general to its doctrines^- 
parents who attend alternately their parish church and some place of separate wor- 
ship more conveniently situated, — as well as parents who are indifferent about re- 
ligion. — could hardly fail of being glad to place their children under wholesome dis- 
cipline and instruction. They naturally regard the superintendence of the clergyman 
and his personal teaching in the school as a security for its good management ; not 
only as an encouragement to the scholars, but a pledge for the good conduct of the 
master. They see their children from day to day become more orderly and obedient ; 
more cleanly, useful, and industrious ; and, in all respects, better members of the 
domestic circle. The experience of the National Society justifies the expectations 
which on these and other general grounds might have been formed. Throughout 
the manufacturing districts parents of every denomination readiJy send their children 
to National Schools. The factory -maveclot tot \Yvt'^t%V.^\^iw^QS. X^tk&hire, alter 
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stating that the number of factory-children in his district amounts to 10,000, thus 
proceeds : — " The success which has attended the exertions of the National Society 
in behalf of factory children is very encouraging. Nearly every factory-child in the 
districts assigned to the Society's Schools at Leeds and Bradford now attends them. 
The last official returns give about one hundred and eighty in attendance at Leeds, 
and nearly three hundred at Bradford. No objection to the mode in which these 
schools are conducted has been made since they have been in full operation, either by a 
parent or a child." The same statement is continually repeated both by clergymen 
and schoolmasters. At the Society's model factory- school at Bradford, which was 
opened since the publication of the Report above alluded to, and built for the ac- 
commodation of 200 children, the attendance, including both the morning and after- 
noon, has for some time past amounted to 400, of whom a large proportion belong 
to different sects. Similar returns could be quoted from nearly all the populous dis- 
tricts of the north. 

2. It is an additional encouragement to exertion, that while the poor are willing 
to accept the blessing offered to their children, and through their children to them- 
selves, it may be afforded at a moderate expense. Neither the original cost of build- 
ing, nor the subsequent charge for maintenance, present such serious difficulties as 
might at first be apprehended. The original outlay for the erection of the school- 
buildings is seldom more than 40s. a scholar. Returns from 33 places in the manu- 
facturing districts shew that school accommodation for 13,750 children cost £26,433, 
or at the rate of £1 I8s. 6d. each. Of this sum, the Privy Council has occasionally 
contributed in poor places to the extent of 20s. ; and as it is generally understood 
that the parliamentary vote at their disposal will this year be increased, they are not 
likely to reduce their bounty. The grants of the National Society have been in 
most cases at a lower rate. The Committee, for the reason stated in their last Re- 
port, viz., that the worst cases are generally the last to present themselves, earnestly 
desire to raise their contributions to lOs., or in extreme cases to I5s. When an edu- 
cational movement begins throughout a country, local efforts are first made in places 
where zeal and wealth are abundant ; next in places less favourably circumstanced ; 
and last of all in places where great poverty prevails, where popular education is 
dreaded or disregarded, or where peculiar difficulties exist, such as that of procuring 
a site, or of acting with unanimity or cordiality in favour of any one system. The 
Committee, therefore, were, more frequently than in any previous year, under the 
painful necessity of allowing plans for the instruction of the people, after having 
made some progress, to be abandoned. It is a melancholy fact, that for some months 
the new applications did little more than compensate for the cases in which grants 
previously quoted had been relinquished. Happily, the number of important town- 
ships wholly unprovided with school accommodation is not so great as to present 
an insuperable obstacle to the efforts of the benevolent. New schools in 80 or 100 
populous places would probably supply a large proportion of the deficiency. Should 
the liberality of the members of the Church in all parts of the country be com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the object in view, it may be hoped that the amount 
thus collected will be sufficient, in addition to local efforts, and grants from the Com- 
mittee of Council, to provide, in a great degree, for those wants which the Govern- 
ment and Legislature so deeply lament, but, owing to present difficulties and con- 
flicting interests, are unable to supply. 

Nor does the amount of extraneous aid necessary for the annual support of 
schools, if fairly estimated, offer serious discouragement. Weekly payments from 
the children, church collections, and annual subscriptions, go very far, especially in 
the case of large schools, to raise the funds indispensably required. It is in the 
case of small schools in outlying townships, where there is no resident clergyman, 
that the chief impediments occur. It is an important fact connected with the point 
now under consideration, that when nearly 2,000 applications were made for a share 
of Betton's Charity (a fund intended to be distributed among schools in annual 
grants not exceeding* £20 each for a single school, and £40 for a double school), a 
large proportion of the applicants expressed their confident hope, that with assist- 
ance to that extent they might be able to maintain their schools in an efficient 
state. The Society, therefore, if sufficient funds could be obtained, would gladly 
vote grants for limited periods, especially to schools on their first establishment, 
till the advantages of education begin to be asceitdXtieOk. Uoia cit^«v«CkR&^%s\^'W5^ 
appreciated in the district ; a pledge in each caae b^YU^ t«s:^x^^ Ixwxi 'Cor. ^fStvoKJc-. 
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managers, that a sum, to be agreed upon, shall be raised by local efforts, and that 
the school shall be open to diocesan inspection. In many instances, grants of this 
kind would encourage the clergy to make their Sunday-school rooms, of which large 
numbers are to be found in every quarter of the manufeu:turing districts, more useful 
and available, by opening them for week-day instruction. The Society has already 
carried into operation this most effective and economical measure in sixteen cases 
of great urgency ; and may refer for a full account of the successful result to its 
own Report for this year, as well as to the Reports of the factory inspectors. 

A further encouragement to the good work so urgently required at the present 
crisis is, that the education given in Church schools will, under the Divine blessing, 
effectually secure its object. Our national schools may not be in every instance 
what they ought to be, nor what we hope to make them ; and yet even in their 
present state they have been to a large extent the means of instilling Christian 
principles, — the great sources of peace and order, of social happiness and of hope 
for eternity, — into the minds and hearts of our manufacturing population. Of this 
important fact, proofs the most gratifying and incontestable have recently been 
afforded. During the late disturbances, the question how far the influence 
of the Church and of Church schools was beneficially exerted in support of 
law and order, and in what degree the check which the spirit of anarchy 
received, and its ultimate suppression, were owing to the early dissemination 
of religious and moral principles among the working classes, may be con- 
sidered as set at rest by the evidence which the Society has laid before the 
public. From the statements of about 150 correspondents, lay as well as clerical, 
within the disturbed districts, it appeared that in every case the effect of education, 
whether in Sunday or daily schools, was salutary in proportion to its completeness. 
Wherever means of Church instruction were best provided, there the efforts of the 
disaffected were least successful. In whatever districts Church principles predomi- 
nated no outbreak took place, however grievous the privations of the people, except 
in cases where the rightly disposed inhabitants were overpowered by agitators from 
a distahce. 

The experience of thirty years has produced in this Committee a deliberate and 
growing conviction, that the effect of educating the children of the poor has already 
been in a high degree beneficial, and is likely to be still more so. We do not refer 
merely to the acknowledged fact, that the preservation of our political institutions 
depends, under God, upon the stability of our Church establishment ; and that the 
poison of anti-social and anarchical corruption is sure to spread most rapidly and 
most fearfully where the people are abandoned to their own devices, and left to 
wander as sheep having no shepherd. But what we especially advert to, is an im- 
portant truth, too frequently overlooked, and yet universally granted by the most 
competent authorities, that to build churches and establish ministers is not enough, 
unless Church schools be added. Hence it is, that so many of the parochial clergy 
are such liberal contributers towards building and maintaining schools ; /or, to their 
power, we bear record, yea, and even beyond their power, they are willing of themselvet 
to sacrifice their private means for the advancement of this great object. In some cases 
it has been found necessary to remonstrate with curates and district ministers on 
the imprudence of incurring liabilities that might involve themselves and their fami- 
lies in serious embarrassment, or, perhaps, even expose them to utter ruin. Tlie an- 
swer always has been, that without a school every effort to reclaim the people was 
unavailing. 

If the lay members of the Church would only profit by the experience of parochial 
and district-ministers living in daily intercourse with the people, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their sentiments and habits, they would see how absolutely necessary 
it is, not only to the well-being and good order, but to the safety of the country, 
that the education of the poor upon sound principles should be maintained and ex- 
tended. But, let it be repeated, the time is short. If the Church delays much 
longer this duty to the young ; if her influential, and wealthier, anymore responsi- 
ble members much longer hesitate to provide sound instruction fbr the people, the 
enemies of rehgion and good order will avail themselves of the tempting opportu- 
nity, with increased probabilities of success. When these disastrous consequences 
of neglect have come upon us, we may repent ; we may be ready to repurchase with 
miJliona the precious opportunity yje "waxvtOTA^ sofiec^^ \io «&cs:^^ >Mt— wcl o^^rtu- 
nity which even common sense and ptudeiice, inde'pwv^eEiVX^ ^ \&^gD«£ csnwai^iBAi- 
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tions, would have disposed us to secure, and which a few thousands timely and 
wisely spent would have enabled us to improve. 

National Society's Opficb, W. Cantuar, President. 

Sanctuary t Westminster. John Sinclair, Treasurer. 

FBOPOSED DISTBIBUTION OF THE SPECIAL FUND. 

A cebtain amount of the Special Fund for the Establishment of Schools in 
the Manufacturing and Mining Districts having been collected, the Committee 
of the National Society invite the attention of the Clergy and other persons in 
those districts, promoters of education upon the principles of the Church of 
England, to the subjoined outline of the chief objects to which they propose to 
apply the distribution ; and they invite applications for assistance under any of 
the following heads. Printed forms adapted to the circumstances of the case 
will be forwarded in reply : — 

1. In cases where School accommodation is wholly wanting or inadequate, 
the Committee vrill, if necessary, vote larger grants than they have hitherto 
been able to afford, in aid of building, enlarging, or purchasing School-rooms. 

2. In cases where the School accommodation, although adequate in amount, 
is in an unsatisfactory condition, the Committee will contribute towards fitting 
up and repairing School-rooms, or adding Class-rooms or School residences, 
when they have satisfactory assurance that the School will afterwards be main- 
tained in an efficient state. 

3. In cases where School-rooms are only used on Sundays, the Committee 
will be ready to make grants, for a limited period, towards the expense of open- 
ing them upon week days, and providing salaries for competent teachers. 

4. In extreme cases, the Committee will contribute towards maintaining 
Schools for a limited period, as well as towards building, fitting up, or enlarg- 
ing School-rooms, provided it shall appear that the difficulties are temporary, 
and that the School is likely to be afterwards efficiently supported by local 
efforts. 

THE ABCHDEACON OF LEWES, UPON THE SPECIAL FUND FOB THE PEOMOTION 
OF SCHOOLS IN THE MANUFACTUBINQ DISTBICTS. 

[We are by no means certain that we have any right to publish the following 
letter, without the sanction of the venerable au&or, though it has been sent to 
us in print Anxious, however, as we are to promote the good work by every 
means within our reach, we trust we shall be erring on the" right side by giving 
this earnest and forcible appeal as wide a circulation as we can. — Ed.] 

Revebend AND DEAB SiB, — Whcu I spokc iu my Charge last week concern- 
ing the abandonment of the Legislative Measure for me Education of the 
Children in our Factories, I was not aware that a resolution had been formed 
by several of the leading persons in the Church and State, to call upon the 
members of the Church to supply the requisite funds, by their volimtary con- 
tributions, for that education wmch the Legislature had been deterred from en- 
joining by law, through the violent opposition of the Dissenters. On Saturday 
last, I received a copy of the accompanying Address ; and I felt heartily thank- 
ful that such a prospect is immediately opened before us for effecting this great 
object of our wishes. Although I cannot but deem it one of the first duties 
of a State to provide means for the education of all those classes of its mem- 
bers that have no means of providing education for themselves, — so that a State 
which neglects this duty, forfeits one of its highest privileges, as well as those 
blessings with which God ever visits the faithful discharge of duty, whether by 
individuals or by nations, — and although I much fear that unless the educa- 
tion of all children be made obligatory on their parents and guardians by some 
imperative enactment, numbers will still be condemned to constant, heart- 
haxdening labour, through the reckless cupidity of our manufacturers, — still it 
cannot be doubted that free-will offerings axe e\eT\keTCLQi&X«dc^:fi;^\S6^^Nxk'^^ 
sight of God, so that we may confidently \io^ He yrfi^ Ytas^x o^^ ^^o^fc^ 
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and we shall be better able to rebate the nature and character of our educa- 
tion, when it is our own voluntary gift. 

But as the need is so enormous and urgent, our exertions ought to be pro- 
portionate : nor is there time for delay : every day thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of children are left wallowing in all manner of corruption, who might, 
with God's help, be reclaimed, if our manufacturing districts were supplied 
with an adequate number of efficient schools and teachers. Therefore I ven- 
ture to send a copy of the circular issued by the National Society to each of 
you, my dear Brethren, whom God has set over His people in the various 
parishes of this archdeaconry : and I would earnestly exhort you all and each to 
do your utmost in your parishes in aid of the great work which our Church has 
unaertaken. This is not a time for slight exertions, for giving that which we 
should never miss : the necessity is vast ; the misery is incalculable, and, if 
it be not counteracted, will last for ever : thousands of souls are perishing in 
the places from which England derives her wealth : and, unless something be 
done to preserve them, they will perish utterly. At such a time we ought to 
feel ourselves called on for great exertions, for sacrifices, for self-denial. 

The general concurrence expressed at the visitation in the sentiments to which 
I had given utterance in my charge, leads me to hope that you will also sym- 
pathize in my joy and thankfulness at learning that the Church has taken 
upon herself to provide an education for the children in our factories. This 
is the true way of turning the battle against the Dissenters, of proving that the 
triumph, whicn they fancy they have gained, is indeed, as I said in my charge, 
and as you evidently agreed with me in deeming it, " a fatal disaster. ' If we 
can bring up the children of those who have been raising the outcry against 
us, in the knowledge and love of God, may we not hope that we shall indeed 
heap coals of tire on their heads, and draw back many out of their blind, self- 
willed schism into a loving communion with the Church. I do not wish, how- 
ever, to appeal to any feelings in which animosity and hostility may have part 
The Church has a plain duty to perform. She has to rescue hundreds of thou- 
sands of Christ's little ones from the jaws of hell, into which the spirit of 
commerce is hurling them. May the love of Christ constrain you to do your 
utmost personally, and by all the influence you can exercise among your 
parishioners, to help and speed this great and blessed work. 

Your faithful Brother, 

Herstmoncenx, July 24th, 1843. J. C. Habe. 

SOCIETY FOB PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, AUGUST, 1843. 

EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 

The Lord Bishop of London having drawn the attention of the Standing Committee 
to the want of a systematic series of Elementary Books, especially adapted for the 
use of national and other schools throughout the country, and having suggested the 
propriety and expediency of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge supply- 
ing that want without delay, the Standing Committee referred the matter to certain 
members of the Society, selected from the Tract Committee and the Committee of 
General Literature and Education, and from others conversant with the present sys- 
tem of education. 

The Sub-committee thus appointed were instructed to take the necessary steps 
for the selection and preparation of the required series of educational books ; with 
an understanding, that all books, not already on the Society's lists, should, previ- 
ously to their adoption, be referred either to the Tract Committee or the Committee 
of General Literature and Education respectively, according as the subject and con- 
tents of the book were of a strictly religious or of a more secular character. 

The result of the labours of this Sub-committee, up to the present time, has been 
thus reported to the Standing Committee : — 

" In conformity with the directions given them, the Sub-committee have been 
engaged in the selection and preparation of a systematic series of Elementary School- 
books, to be especially recommended for M&e 'm xvaXKoxi^X wA o\Xv« ^#:^\<w^\& tKrough- 
out the country. 
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A * First Book/ in two parts, designed to teach the mechanical part of reading 
by easy gradations, and containing simple stories suited to the capacities of young 
children, has been prepared under their direction. A ' Second Book,' with lessons 
of a more difficult character, intended for children who are able to read well the 
' First Book,' is also in hand, and will be followed up with other books of reading 
lessons, both religious and miscellaneous. 

" The Sub-committee expect shortly to be prepared to recommend a series of 
Catechisms and books of religious instruction in the catechetical form, selected 
chiefly from works now on the Society's Catalogues, for the use both of pupils and 
of teachers. 

" An elementary book upon Geography, in three parts, has also been prepared : 
but as it appears desirable not to place upon the list of books to be recommended 
for educational purposes, any works which have not stood the test of experience, 
small editions of the ' First Book,* and of the ' Elements of Geography,' have been 
printed and sent for use in several schools, in order that such alterations may be 
made, as, upon trial, may be found expedient. 

*' The great want of an ' English Grammar,' suited to the purposes of national 
schools, has been frequently and strongly urged upon the Sub-committee. They have 
bad several communications upon this subject with persons whose attention has been 
directed to this branch of study : and have reason to expect, that the deficiency will 
be supplied by the publication of a simple elementary grammar for the use of chil- 
dren, and of a larger work for the use principally of the masters, and of the higher 
classes of diocesan and middle schools. 

" Some progress has been made in the preparation of a book of Arithmetic, the 
first part to consist of a short elementary work for the use of children : the second 
part to be adapted to the more advanced pupils, and to serve also as a manual and 
text-book for the teacher. 

" A set of Prayers, and also two books of Hymns, for the use of schools, will 
shortly be submitted for approval ; and steps will forthwith be taken for the supply 
of works upon History, especially the history of England (which has been com- 
menced). Biography, Church History, Mechanics, Agriculture, Natural History, and 
such other subjects as may appear adapted to the wants of schools, both in town 
and country. 

" The attention of the Sub-committee will continue to be given to the providing 
of such a complete set of elementary school-books as shall suffice for the systematic 
training of children, from their first entrance into school, leading them to acquire, 
by simple and easy gradations, the information suited to their several stations in life ; 
giving them a taste for knowledge, with a facility of increasing their stores of it in 
after-life, and having respect, first and above all, as the great object of their educa- 
tion, to the attainment of that wisdom from above which maketh wise unto salva- 
tion." 
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National Society. — All good Church- 
men will be delighted to hear that the 
exertions of the Committee of the Na- 
tional Society, towards collecting a spe- 
cial fund for the promotion of sound 
education in the manufacturing and mi- 
ning districts, have so far been attended 
with success. According to the last 
official announcement, dated Aug. 12th, 
the total amount then subscribed was 
£58,691, chiefly in large sums, including 
5 contributions of £,1000 each 

14 „ „ 500 

8 „ „ 300 

11 ., .s 250 
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46 contributions of £ 200 each 
205 „ „ 100 

97 „ „ 50 

In the course of another fortnight the 
total had reached above £80,000. We 
hope shortly to be able to announce that 
a sufficient sum has been raised to esta- 
blish as many church schools as the late 
government measure, if carried, would 
have provided state schools. " It's an 
ill wind that blows no good." 

It is satisfactory also to hear, that in 
several instances, meetings of the clergy 
in the neighbourhood of large manufac- 
turing lovinft Vv«iN^^Vct^'\'^\ifcfewV^^^\.<c^ 
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consider in what places schools are most 
wanted, and what are the best measures 
that can be taken towards supplying the 
want in the most effectual manner. 

London Diocesan Board of Education. — 
At the annual general meeting held at 
the offices in Pall Mall, the Lord Bishop 
of London in the chair, supported by the 
Earl of Dartmouth, Lord Radstock, Mar- 
quis of Northampton, Lord Calthorpe, 
Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart., M.P., Viscount 
Grimston, &c., the committee reported, 
that since the last anniversary the in- 
spection of schools in union with the 
board, and of the commercial school in 
Rose-street, Soho, had occupied their 
special attention, and they had been 
found to be conducted in an efficient 
manner. Notwithstanding the efforts 
which had been made by the Society, a 
great deficiency in the means of pro- 
viding education still existed in the 
more populous districts of the metropo- 
lis, and no material augmentation in 
these means could be effected without a 
considerable addition to the funds. The 
commercial school in Rose-street con- 
tinued to work well, as had been satis- 
factorily proved at the recent examin- 
ation by the Lord Bishop of London, 
and the charge of the head mastership 
had been consigned to the Rev. C. A. 
Hulson, of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. A free scholarship had been 
placed at the disposal of the board, in 
St. Mark's College, Chelsea, and had 
already been filled up. The schools at 
Chelsea, Hammersmith, Highgate, Mile 
End, and Islington, continued in a pros- 
perous condition. The annual subscrip- 
tions for the general purposes of the 
board amounted to £424, and the sub- 
scriptions towards the expenses of in- 
spection, £85. The gross receipts for 
the year amounted to £607 05. Id., and 
the expenditure to £647 I9s. 2d. 

Cambridge — Board of Education. — ^At 
the last meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion, several applications for aid were re- 
ceived. To the schools at Whittlesea a 
grant of £10 was made. In this place 
there are 7,000 souls. The population 
is wholly agricultural. Hitherto there 
has been provision for the very partial 
education of only 88 children. The new 
schools will receive at least 268, for 
daily instruction on the National system. 
An application was made by the vicar of 
Oakington for assistance tov^ards enlarg- 



ing the sishool-house so as to accommo- 
date a master and mistress. Here a 
grant was made conditionally. A grant 
of £25 was made to the schools at Trump- 
ington. A considerable outlay has been 
made in this case, and great exertions 
must have been made by the vicar to 
collect the resources for the work. The 
result is -exceedingly satisfactory, and 
indeed will serve as a model. The school- 
room is plain and solid at present, but at 
the same time very characteristic : it 
stands on a piece of ground which will 
admit of some adornment to the ap- 
proaches, and allow the industrial prin- 
ciple to be tried in practice. On this 
ground also stands a cottage, which is to 
be fitted up for the residence of the 
master and mistress. The whole is very 
complete. The number of children to be 
educated in the school is 100. The popu- 
lation is 750. The school at Shelford 
will be opened after Michaelmas ; and at 
Chesterton the incumbent is making 
every exertion to found an equally effi- 
cient school. 

Intentions of Her Majesty's Oovem- 
ment with respect to Editcation. — The 
following conversation took place in the 
House of Commons on the evening of the 
1 6th inst. : — 

" Mr. Ewart wished to put a question 
upon the subject of education. A few 
days ago he had asked the right hon. 
baronet opposite whether, in consequence 
of the failure of the measure he had in- 
troduced on this subject some time back, 
he intended to take any steps to extend 
the means of providing education for the 
poor? To that the right hon. baronet 
had replied, that a debate was coming on 
upon a proposition of the hon. member 
for Montrose, and he gave him hopes 
that in the course of that debate the 
opinions of the Government would be 
expressed. That debate came on, it met 
with an untimely end, and there was no 
expression of opinion on the part of the 
Government. He would now, therefore, 
take leave to ask whether Her Majesty's 
Ministers intended, during the present 
session, to adopt any measures, either by 
a supplementary vote or otherwise, to 
extend the system of education ; and, if 
so, what those measures would be ? 

" Sir J. Graham regretted that this 
question had been asked without notice. 
It was not, he said, intended to ask this 
session for any additional vote for the 
pwT^o^^ ol ^^wcaXXow. ^%>rccLQC £40,000 
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had, in the coarse of the session, been 
placed at their disposal to aid in promo- 
ting that great objecti and at present it 
was not intended to ask for more. He 
assured the hon. member, however, that 
although Her Majesty's Government had 
been prevented from expressing their 
opinions on this subject, they did not 
intend to neglect it. During the recess 
they should direct their earnest attention 
to it, and should avail themselves of any 
means of extending education which 
were given them by the orders in Coun- 
cil which they found in existence when 
they took oflSce. They should contiuue 
to act, if not on the letter, on the spirit 
of those orders. 

*• Mr. Ewart inquired whether the 
Government would extend the applica- 
tion of any of the money at their dis- 
posal beyond the two societies to which 
the orders in Council awarded it? 

" Sir J. Graham said, the members of 
the Council would by and by be assem- 
bled, and possibly t^at point might be 
considered. He repeated, that in this 
matter they should act upon the spirit, 
if not on the letter of the orders, which 
they found existing when they succeeded 
to power.' 



ft 



Home and Colonial Infant School So- 
ciety. — At a recent meeting of the Com- 
mittee, it was resolved, — " That from 
the experience the Committee have had, 
they are satisfied that to impart to teach- 
ers the true principles on which Infant 
teaching should proceed, and at the same 
time to provide the practice necessary 
to enable them to carry out those prin- 
ciples, is a work requiring much judg- 
ment, much experience, and much la- 
bour. They, therefore, learn with con- 
siderable regret, that some of the teach- 
ers originally trained at the Institution, 
have undertaken to teach what they call 
* the system* to other individuals, so 
that afterwards they take charge of 
schools. 

" The Committee are convinced, that 
such attempts must be injurious to the 
children of the schools where they are 
made ; that very little good is done to 
the parties who come to learn ; and that, 
in the result. Infant-schools will again 
fall into disrepute, and the efforts of this 
Society to extend a sound system of moral 
and religious training amongst the poor 
will be greatly hindered, if the practice 
be not discontinued. 

Resolved II, " That the teachers train- 



ed by this Society be earnestly desired, 
if they wish to continue in connection 
with it, to discontinue the practice, 
where they have taken it up on their 
own authority ; and where they have 
done it by direction of their Patrons or 
Committees, that they will respectfully 
lay these Resolutions before them, with 
a request to the Committee, that a prac- 
tice so injurious to their own schools, 
and to the improvement and extension 
of a good system of early education may 
be discontinued." 

The Queen's College at Birmingham. 
—'The ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion-stone of the Queen's College of 
Medicine, at Birmingham, took place on 
August 18th. The ceremony was opened 
by the Rev. C. Craven, incumbent of St. 
Peter's, offering up a prayer for the suc- 
cess of the undertaking; after which the 
High Bailiff, Mr. S. Kempson, deposited 
in the cavity of the stone a tin case, her- 
metically sealed, and said, " I herein 
deposit copies of the Royal charter of 
incorporation of the college about to be 
erected on this spot ; of the Warneford 
prize trust deed; the various addresses 
of the Rev. Chancellor Law, the Rev. V. 
Thomas, Dr. J. Johnstone, and Mr. S. 
Cox; the prospectus of the college, with 
list of professors, and the fundamental 
laws of the Queen's Hospital, together 
with the coins of her most gracious Ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria, the patron ; and I 
feel the greatest pleasure in congratu- 
lating the town that a collegiate institu- 
tion of such a nature is about to be es- 
tablished. There are, I am aware, similar 
schools for the education of medical 
youth in the metropolis of the greatest 
utility, but they are not equal to meet 
the demands of sickness and disease 
which are constantly being made upon 
them ; and I again say that I rejoice at 
the erection of a building necessary in- 
deed for the exigencies of the increased 
population of this town and midland 
counties." The principal. Dr. Johnstone, 
then affixed a brass plate, bearing the 
following inscription : — " This tablet is 
to commemorate the laying the founda- 
tion-stone of the Queen's College, at 
Birmingham, on Friday, the 18th of 
August, 1843. Samuel Wilson Warne- 
ford, L.L.D., visitor ; Edward Johnstone, 
M. D , principal; James Thomas Law, 
M. A., vice-principal ; John Edwards 
Piercy, Esq., treasurer ; WvUvwkv §»xnA& 
Cox, ¥ .B..S., ^^wv qI \Jft^ \^tixj^\.Y»'^'®»^'^' 
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Bateman and Drury, architects : Tliomas 
Pashby, contractor." The stone having 
been lowered with the usual formalities, 
and laid by the principal, Dr. Johnstone, 
assisted by Mr. G. Drury, the architect, 
the venerable Doctor addressed the as- 
sembly. The meeting was then ad- 
dressed by Mr. J. E. Piercy, Dr. B. Davies, 
Mr. H. Luchcock, and others ; and after 
three hearty cheers for her Majesty, the 
meeting separated. 

Newfoundland and British North Ame- 
rica School Society. — The object of this 
Society is to impart a scriptural educa- 
tion to the children of the colonists in 
accordance with the principles of the 
Church of England, in doing which it 
trenches on the province of no other, 
while it supplies a want felt by all. Act- 
ing upon these distinct principles, it is 
sanctioned and encouraged by the bishops 
in whose dioceses its schools are con- 
ducted. There are now in efficient ope- 
ration nearly 100 week-day, besides even- 
ing adult schools and Sabbath-schools. 
Eighteen of the Society's agents have 
been ordained, and several of the rest 
duly licensed as catechists or lay readers. 

In Canada it has established, in four 
years, fifty-one day schools ; nine of its 
agents have been ordained by the Bishop 
of Montreal and placed over extensive 
and populous districts ; under their su- 
perintendence schools have been opened, 
with small grants from the Society. 

In Newfoundland, which, as far as the 
Church is concerned, depends solely upon 
the Society for the religious education of 
its children, the people have in many in- 
stances built chapelry school-rooms, in 
settlements totally without any means 
of instruction or pastoral care, and more 
than thirty applications from such places 
have been received earnestly imploring 
the Society's help. To meet in some 
degree these urgent wants, six new mas- 
ters were sent out last year, and it 
became necessary to add four others, 
notwithstanding the low state of the 
Society's finances. 

Toronto. — On Thursday the 8th June, 
the University of King's College, in this 
city, was publicly opened, (in the Par- 
liament Buildings, temporarily occupied 
for the purpose) when twenty-seven stu- 
dents were matriculated. The solemni- 
ties of the day commenced with the 
performance of Divine Service in the 
College Chapel, which, with ita \er^ 



appropriate black walnut fittings, and 
sober decorations, presents a most seemly 
appearance. Addresses were delivered 
in the Hall by the President, the Lord 
Bishop of Toronto, the Vice-President, 
the Rev. Dr. McCaul, and the Hon. Mr. 
Chief Justice Robinson, and the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Hagerman, two of the Offi- 
cial Visitors of the University. On the 
following day inaugural Lectures were 
read by four Professors, viz., the Rev. Dr. 
McCaul, Rev. Dr. Beaven, Professor 
Potter, and Professor Croft. The busi- 
ness of the University has commenced 
in good earnest, and the number of stu- 
dents now^ exceeds thirty. 



APPOINTMENTS. 

Bonnin, Rev. T. Scott, formerly of 
Queen's College, Cambridge, to be Vice- 
Principal of Hull College. 

Crawford, Rev. John Robert, of Lin- 
coln College, to be Head-master of the 
Western Grammar School, Brompton, 
London. 

Fletcher, Rev. W., Head-master of 
the Grammar School, Derby, to the 
Head-mastershipof the Collegiate Gram- 
mar School at Southwell. 

Jennings, Rev. Nathaniel, of Univer- 
sity College, London, to be Principal of 
Hull College. 

Leeman, Rev. Alfred, Head-master of 
St. Paul's School, Southsea, to be Head- 
master of the Foundation Grammar 
School at Aldingboume, Herts. Pa- 
trons, the Brewers' Company, London. 

Millner, Thomas Darnton, Esq., late 
Scholar of Magdalen College, has been 
appointed to the Head-mastership of the 
Free Grammar School of Yorebridge, in 
Yorkshire. 

Simpson, Rev. G. Forrester, late Prin- 
cipal of Hull College, to be Rector of 
the Public College of Canada, about to 
be established at Montreal. 

Slipper, Rev. Robert Browne, M.A., 
Master of the Wymondham Free School, 
to the Head- mastership of the Free 
School at Hingham, Norfolk. 

Smith, Rev. Edwin Trevelyan, Curate 
of St. James's, Bermondsey, to the Re- 
sident Chaplaincy of the Infant Orphan 
Asylum, Wansted, Essex. 



DEATH. 



Wallace, Rev. James Lloyd, Master of 
Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, 
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ON THE PROPOSAL TO ORDAIN SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Sir, — I have read with much interest your correspondent's letter, entitled 
" A plea for the admission of certain schoolmasters into holy orders \* 
and venture to trouble you with a few remarks upon the subject. 

I must premise these by remarking, that he scarcely does justice 
to our national church, by asserting that " property as well as learning " 
(p. 299) is required as an admission to her ministry. The exceptions 
to this are so numerous as to invalidate his " general rule." It is 
doubtless the case in many instances that the sums he names — and 
even greater — (p. 301), are expended in training young men for holy 
orders : but it must convey a very erroneous impression to people unac- 
quainted with the facts of the case, to assert that a school and college 
education must cost £1,800. What proportion of the boys sent to col- 
lege from our noble foundations in London, cost their parents so large 
an amount } Let Westminster, Charter-house, Merchant Tailors', St. 
Paul's, and Christ's Hospital reply. Boys at four out of these five in- 
stitutions may be boarded at home (and the fifth is entirely gratuitous) » 
where they do not cost their parents more than £20 to £30 per head, 
and the school fees at most, if not all, are exceedingly moderate. 

Again, at the universities the number of scholarships, exhibitions, 
and bible clerkships, open to merit, or procurable under endowments 
for the students, materially reduce the expense of education there, so 
that the actual outlay for a degree (which only involves three years re- 
sidence, not four, as your correspondent implies), need not, in a vast 
number of cases, average so much as £200 per annum, while frequently 
it might be placed at less than half that sum. 

I agree with your correspondent, that there is not a necessity for aU 
ordained ministers coming up to the present standard of learning required 
of candidates for holy orders, (p. 301), but I cannot agree with him 
when he would reduce the standard so low as the " same level in edu- 
cation as dissenting ministers ;" and I think the ordination of men " who 
naturally speak the language of the lower class" (p. 300), would have 
a decided tendency to lower the tone of instruction imparted, and to 
degrade both clergy and laity, in the moral scale. We may have men 
from the lower classes, but we must not have them of the lower classes, 
if we wish to qualify them» *' to teach others also." Your correspondent 
does not seem to have borne in mind that, once ordained, the " impri- 
matur" of the church is given to the individual. We read sometimes of 
clergy " ordained for the Colonies," but we have not yet arrived (and I 
trust we never shall) at ** ordaining for localities " in the home minis- 
trations of our national church ; consequently, if your correspondent's 
plan were adopted, the uneducated agricultural clergyman might be 
called up by personal favour, or private interest, or popular election, to 
minister in our London parishes among educated people — a position 
that he would be manifestly unfit to occupy ; and thus bring contempt 
upon the church, instead of edification to her children. 

But though your correspondent's views seem to be tlius far imperfect, 
yet hia general idea is certainly deserving of aeriovjA <iOYL^\&ftx^w\.» T^^ 
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ministrations of duly qualified schoolmasters as deacons, and occasionally 
licensed preachers, would undoubtedly be most valuable in our densely 
populated districts — more so, it appears to me (from some experience 
both of town and country), in urban than in rural populations. The 
vast mass of our people know but of one order of clergy : theoretically 
we are three ; practically we are but one. Once, triennially, a bishop 
makes his appearance in the midst of a circuit of many miles in the 
country, and of very many thousands of souls in towns, at a visitation 
or a confirmation. On the latter occasion a few hundreds of the young 
are confirmed, and a few hundreds of the elder go to witness it. But 
however great is the moral effect of this duty, it is not one-tenth of 
what it ought to be. Out of more than 60.000 souls (I state one fact 
by way of illustration), less than 600 are confirmed, once in three years ! 
Were the church system carried out among our population, they would 
be nearer thousands than hundreds. These 600 perhaps, in some way 
or other, influence a circle of 10 each ; so that about 6,000 may be 
affected by the confirmation having been held. What do the remaining 
54,000 know of, or care for, a bishop, except as an abstraction ? Of 
deacons, too, they know as little — perhaps less. Now and then the 
appearance of a " young parson" in church attracts attention, and the 
more thoughtful ask why the absolution is not read ; but though they 
know he is not in " full orders," they have no idea of his being of a 
different order in the church. 

What we want, then, to realize the church to the bulk of our popula- 
lation is, an increase of bishops and deacons ; but without entering upon 
the delicate question of increasing the highest order, the increase of the 
latter seems properly, and in the main wholesomely, contemplated by 
your correspondent. The qualified schoolmaster would, in many instan- 
ces, be a most useful deacon to his parish priest ; and, if thought fit, after 
a five or ten years' faithful diaconate, might perhaps " purchase to him- 
self the good degree" of the priesthood. My own idea, however, is, that 
such an order should, as a rule, be restrained from " seeking the priest- 
hood also." Were this encouraged, it might have the ultimate effect 
of lowering the standard of the ministry generally ; while the distinct- 
ness of their diaconate would elevate an useful and laborious class of 
men in the social scale, and would increase the efficiency of church 
ministrations, without lowering the dignity of her offic^. 

In conclusion I would remark, that I fully sjrmpathize with your cor- 
respondent in his desire to encourage the earnest minded and deep 
piety that from time to time we find developed among our sunday school 
teachers and many others of the rising generation ; but my conviction 
is, that wherever God gives the inward call. He gives the means of 
receiving the outward call also. An impatience of restraint, or a dis- 
content at the economy of God's providence, may lead the fickle chmrch- 
man into the ranks of dissent ; but this will only happen where faith is 
unsound, or humility deficient. 

I am. Sir, your faithful servant, 

London, Sep, 18^ A, 1843. H. M' K. 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE ORDINATION OF SCHOOLMASTERS 

FROM ONE OF THEMSELVES. 

Rbv. Sir, — As a schoolmaster and subscriber, permit me a short 
space in your next number in reply to the arguments of " Presbyter 
Oxoniensisr 

The questions raised by your correspondent are in themselves of the 
highest importance, and deserve the gravest consideration; but they 
appear to me to raise still more important questions — questions i^hich 
must be satisfactorily answered before the plan proposed can be with 
any prospect of success acted upon. Leaving your correspondent's 
suggestions as I find them, I beg to propose for consideration some 
queries which present themselves to my mind, upon the perusal of his 
' Plea/ 

Firstly, then — Are the present race of teachers qualified to take upon 
themselves the ofiice of preachers ? 

Secondly — Are the men he would propose to ordain, men whose 
" friends and companions" are to be found in " the middle and lower 
ranks of society ? " 

Thirdly — Have not schoolmasters already more devolving upon them 
than they can well and satisfactorily discharge ? Are not the duties of 
schoolmasters in our parochial and national schools far too heavy ? 

Fourthly — Is it proposed to create a fund to offer the schoolmaster a 
larger amount of income, and a more honourable sphere of labour ? or, 
in what way is it intended to offer inducements *' to many, to undertake 
the office of schoolmaster ? " particularly those " who are in every way 
most fitted for it ? " 

As one of that class for whom he especially pleads, and, consequently, 
with every desire to encourage any rational and christian scheme calcu- 
lated to advance its interests, permit me dispassionately to offer a few 
observations in explanation of the queries already proposed. 

I ask first. Are the present race of schoolmasters qualified for the 
higher office of the ministry ? and, I think, that it must be admitted 
they are not : the almost universal cry amongst the clergy, and others 
entrusted with the management of schools is, that they are unable to 
find suitable men to undertake the management of the teaching ; and in 
testimony of this fact we need only refer to the National Society's 
report. It appears to me, that our schoolmasters are for the most part 
miserably unfit for the important duty of training the young, and that 
before they can with advantage be employed in advancing the spiritual 
interests of their fellow christians, or strengthening our church, they 
must be elevated in character and sentiment ; more fixed in the integrity 
of religion as established by the reformers and maintained in our 
liturgy; possessing a degree of intelligence, and a moral character, 
rather removed above the " middle and lower classes," and in no degree 
inferior, except in the office, to the ministers of our church themselves. 
Shall it be said that men without these qualifications are fit to be the 
teachers of the children of the most religious, the most civilized, and 
exalted nation in the world ? Are the schoohxvoc&Xiei^ oi >(kv^& ^qko^^x^ >^& 
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a body, thus qualified ? If the answer be. Yes, this objection falls to the 
ground ; if No, then I hesitate not to say, it would be unwise, nay, 
actually mischievous. We may perhaps ask, How is it we have not a 
more intellectual class of schoolmasters ? a question which it is proposed 
to answer at another time. 

Secondly, is it proposed to ordain men whose habits and feelings and 
sentiments are identified with the middle and lower classes, without a 
refined and educated intelligence to direct and govern them ? Can the 
former qualifications be made available to the end Presbyter has so much 
at heart, unless incorporated with the latter ? Evidendy this combina- 
tion is not intended, when he speaks of a " class of clergymen" oi 
" humble rank and inferior education." Do I mistake in understanding 
this part of the plan to be. That a class of men of humble rank and 
inferior education be ordained to aid the clergy in the reading of prayers, 
occasional preaching, in the celebration of the sacraments, visiting the 
sick, and superintending the schools ? As I wait to be informed if 
this be a correct view of this part of the plan, I forbear enlarging upon 
it, only observing, that if it be, I am at issue in particulars, and not in 
principle. 

My next question relates to the inability of schoolmasters to under- 
take any additional duties, without injuring themselves or the schools 
under their charge. There cannot, I think, be two opinions upon this 
point. Does Presbyter propose to create a new class ? If he does. Is 
it intended to form this class '* of inferior clergy," by inducing school- 
masters to leave one sphere of usefulness to join another ? I think not, 
because he says, " the promise of future ordination would lead many 
to undertake the office of schoolmaster." In what way then can the 
schoolmaster be benefited } or the church ? seeing that if funds are to 
be raised, there is at least a sufficiency for some years to come of regu- 
larly ordained clergy idle, whose hearts are yearning for the holy woik 
of the ministry. 

With an apology for the rudeness of this communication, 

I am. Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 
Sep. 5, 1843. Droitwich. 



A COLLEGE EDUCATION LESS EXPENSIVE THAN IS 

COMMONLY SUPPOSED. 

Sir, — I thought that the subject of collegiate institutions, belonging to 
the higher department of education, is one which would not require 
an apology for its introduction into your pages, and therefore I have 
ventured to address you in this letter. 

A recent fact, connected with this subject, is well worthy of your 
notice, and must needs bring great satisfaction to your earnest readers. 
I allude to the system, the operation of which is very shortly to com- 
mence at St. Bartholomew's Hospital ; through which, about thirty 
medical students will receive "bo^id wvA. Vid^vsi^ 'within the Hospital 
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buildings, subject to a certain rule of living. One scarcely knows 
which most to commend in the matter of this new institution, the true 
liberality of the governors, or their excellent purpose and judgment ; 
which last quality is further amply supported by the choice they have 
made for a warden of their college, if we may speak by anticipation. 
The importance of this step of theirs to the character of the medical 
profession, and to the welfare of the student, cannot, I think, easily be 
well over estimated. The propriety of establishing such institutions 
was ably advocated, not long since, in a series of communications to 
the British Magazine, made by Dr. Todd ; and it must be very grati- 
fying to the advocate, and to those whom his arguments convinced and 
interested in the question, to see the opening harvest from the seed 
which was then scattered ; and that harvest is likely to be abundant, 
since there seems a fair and reasonable prospect that the other large 
hospitals will, ere long, adopt the like arrangements. 

This act of an important corporation, like the governors of St. Bar- 
tholomew's, is a new decisive testimony, exhibited in a most important 
sphere of practical life, to the value of the collegiate principle ; and I 
think it a safe assertion, that the system embodying this principle cannot 
fail to produce the best effects, except by the fault, either of judgment or 
of energy, on the part of its administrators. It is by such deficiences 
that persons who have influence in the conduct of our colleges, are the 
worst enemies of the system, which they ought by every exercise of 
ability to defend ; and they are so, by furnishing to those who want 
handles, the only soHd objections to be found against our system, in 
the ill effects of neglect and laxity, or of false principles and ill-framed 
rules. 

The point, however, which I proposed to urge in this communication 
is, the incorrectness of the populsCt notion respecting the cost of uni- 
versity education. Popular errors are very difficult to correct ; people 
cling to them with all the pertinacity of old attachment and familiar 
association ; they will not give up an article of their creed, in which 
they have, once and again, delighted and boasted. " Nee mihi hunc 
errorem, quo delector, dum vivo, extorqueri volo," is the fond feeling 
of each deluded holder. One is really afraid often to assert the whole 
truth, respecting some matters, for it would be at once set down as an 
attempt to mislead. In the last number of the Edinburgh Review, the 
charge against the university system, as a costly process, was made for 
the thousandth time, but quite incidentally, as an " obiter dictum," 
and as a well-established truth ; and this too, with all the positive mis- 
chievousness of an authoritative statement. 

On seeing this statement, I began to think upon the way of disap- 
proving the misapprehension. Presently, the subject I have above de- 
scribed was brought to my knowledge ; and the terms of the provision 
made for the medical student, were discussed in a conversation ensu- 
ing. I determined, then, to compare these terms accurately with the 
corresponding amount of expenditure incurred in our university system ; 
and now that the calculation has been made, and that the result was, as 
I found, something unexpected to several who were familiar with the 
university, I thought it might be well to maVe VJaa iwcX. Twst^ ^\^^ 
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known, especially to those who take an interest in education ; and I 
would hope thus to vindicate the character of the university, in the eyes 
of many, from a charge as unjust, as it is serious ; and while this 
statement may serve to diminish the apprehensions of some parents and 
guardians, and to facilitate and improve arrangement in other cases ; 
it may likewise have the effect of increasing the advantages of some, 
who now are students, as well as of extending, perhaps, the advantage 
to a few others, who might, through ill-formed apprehensions, be pre- 
vented from enjoying it, in spite of possessing full qualifications in 
every part, except, as supposed, of the purse. I submit the following 
table as comprehending aU the necessary expenses properly belonging 
to the college system, and provided for in it. llie period for which it 
is calculated, is the full year. 

£. s. d. 

Tuition 10 

Public funds 6 19 

Expenses of rooms 1500 

Table expenses — breakfast, dinner, and tea .... 50 5 2 

Attendance 4 10 6 

Washing 600 

Coals and Candles 8 10 

Miscellaneous, (letters, stationary, books) .... 500 

£105 4 8 
It is to be observed that this estimate does not include such expences 
as clothing and journeys, which are not peculiar to the college system. 
Nor does it include private tuition, which I believe to be, in the greater 
number of cases positively injurious, in many of doubtful advantage, in 
very few requisite, and those are either cases in which school exercise 
has been suspended through circumstances, or where it has been, as is 
too often found, ineffectively done. "This is a subject on which much 
could be written, but I may not here enlarge upon it. Only this 
may be stated in answer to the assertion, that it cannot be dispensed 
with, namely, that there are cases where it has been dispensed widi, 
and notwithstanding ample success has followed ; i.e., in cases where 
confidence and perseverance have been sufficiently developed. In 
answer to, or in depreciation of, the inference to be drawn from this 
estimate of university expenses — some will say that it is the minimum ; 
and they will talk of appearances, of meanness, attaching to the lowest 
possible scale of expenditure, or of the great difficulty of exercising 
the degree of prudence and controul required to secure this standard. 

As to the first point, I have to observe, that the estimate given, 
contains little more than ordinary regulated charges, and such as all 
students do actually pay; and, except in a few points, all that is 
spent more than is there given, is extra, i.e., beyond the rule of the 
college, and at the option of the student to expend, or to abstain from 
expending. This constitutes, in fact, one of the characteristic points of 
the college system ; that, in the mode of life, no class distinctions be 
recognised ; that every class should be subject to the same important 
moral discipline. Upon this principle, the great mass of the students 
bear one name, ** pensioners,'* whether their means are great or small; 
and in the like manner they make the same regulated payments. 
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Two Other classes .of students are recognised, which are the excep- 
tions to the uniform predominant system ; i.e., " fellow commoners/' 
who are supposed capable of using a larger expenditure, and to whom a 
larger expenditure may not be unsuitable : and " sizars/' who are, in 
consideration of their acknowledged spareness of means, subjected to a 
lower scale of charges. 

It will not do. then, to assert that there is no room or opportunity for 
those of poorer resources, or of the lower rank of society, to benefit by 
iiniversity education. The fault is not on the side of the university 
system ; but it is a misplaced feeling, either of delicacy, nicety, or fear, 
that closes the door to persons so situated, if they are shut out ; and 
this touches the other objection, that it requires a larger degree of self- 
denial in the student to keep down his expenditure to the alleged 
standard, than can be expected of the student's age. The best answer 
to this is, that many do exercise such controul and prudence, and thus 
prove that it is very well within the power of such as they are to do so 
generally, if they have the becoming firmness of purpose. But many 
people wish, and expect to obtain, what is good and desirable without the 
least exertion on their own part. They might as well complain that 
their sons do not all become wranglers, through the exertions of cdllege 
tutors, without the risk to their health, and subtraction from their 
amusements, incurred by hard reading for the honour, as that they shall 
run the university career with little cost, and yet without any exercise 
of precaution or prudence being required. But offences will come ; and 
after all possible care taken as to the system, there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for carelessness to bring suflPering. It is indeed absurd, practi- 
cally to expect that every body shall take the best possible care of an 
individual, when he, acting for himself, is not seen to regard his own 
interest ; and the student of the university has not immunity from this 
law of practical Hfe, though I am quite sure that he has more care taken 
of him in college, than in any other single position whatever, he could 
at his age experience. The truth is, that by the exercise of prudence in 
his own matters, and according to his circumstances, instead of the 
meanness which is so much dreaded, he gets the respect of all persons 
of the least respectability, not excepting college servants and college 
tradesmen ; in spite of the vituperations which even now are dealt in 
towards those classes, for the most part quite gratuitously. 

It is another question, whether the voluntary expenditure of students 
might not be placed under better regulation. The best mode of con- 
troul, and the highest restriction, is to make fiill demand on the student 
as to attainments. Idleness is the parent of extravagance, as of other 
vices. Thus he will be relieved from inducements to engage in diver- 
sions or occupations which might draw seriously upon his means. 

In this and in other points, our system has received much ameliora- 
tion of late years, and it admits of further improvement. And there 
will ever be room for amendment in the system ; for that can no more 
be perfect than other human things. Nevertheless, the system in its 
present state is not justly chargeable with the defect which is so com- 
monly attributed to it — and this I affirm for the sake of the university ; 
and that, as far as these means may be effective, none may be deterred 
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by a false assertion from partaking in the advantages of a sound and 
high-toned system. 

Since writing the above remarks I read your last number, and, in the 
first article of it, I think there is sufficient display of the same erroneous 
persuasion which I have been combating. Inhere are, besides, two or 
three points in which I consider the writer ill-advised, and ill-advising. 
He says, the boy must ** remain at school until nineteen/* This is not 
as yet the case in anything like the majority of instances ; and I believe 
it might easily be shown to be a very prejudicial poHcy, both as regards 
the school regulation and the university system, to detain boys so long 
at school. I should call eighteen years the extreme limit of age at which 
the student should commence his course. 

Again, the student is not four years at the university, at least not at 
Cambridge, previous to ordination ; but three years and a half is at most 
the obligatory residence. It would in my judgment be well if residence 
were continued longer, provided proper arrangements were made for the 
case. 

I have, I think, shown that £200 is not a necessary and unavoidable 
quantum of annual expenditure for a student ; and I may add, that 
which the writer has omitted to notice, that in many cases the student's 
expenses are materially lightened by the acquisition of the exhibition or 
scholarship with which his college compliments worthy exertions. To 
show the effect of this resource which the colleges possess, it may be 
mentioned that the case has occurred, in which a student went through 
the greater part of his university course free of all expence, though not, 
of course, free from the exercise of care and pains. I shall only notice 
further the acknowledgment which the writer begs, that many a man 
might thoroughly prepare himself for the usual examination of a bishop, 
at considerably less than half the expence which is necessarily required 
in securing a degree. 

But if what he asserts were true, I should deny that the ability to 
pass an examination was all that is requisite in the way of preparation ; 
or, that obtaining the knowledge to be elicited by examination is equi- 
valent to education, for an office like that of a minister in the church. 
The writer might as well assert that the residence at the university 
ought not to be obligatory, because it would be easy or possible to ac- 
quire the amount of knowledge required for a degree, without incurring 
the expence of living away from home. 

I must not trespass further on your room. I have noticed these two 
or three points in your correspondent's communication, as of especial 
importance to the university and to the nation at large ; with whom 
accurate knowledge of the old universities, and good favour towards 
them, ought to be, and with great mutual advantage might he, even 
more common than it is. 

I am. Sir, yours most obediently, 

Gonville and Cuius College, T. J. Smith, 

Cambridge, Sep. 20, 1843. A Fellow and Tutor. 
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HINTS ON MAKING THE SCHOOL A NURSERY FOR THE 

CHURCH. 

Dear Sir, — Having been lately employed by my Bishop as inspector 
of schools in a rural deanery, embracing the whole of a city of 20,000 
souls, I feel that the results may be interesting and cheering to many 
of our fellow labourers in teaching. Within a very few years, every 
important parish in this city has been furnished with its own school, 
which is now at work under its own minister, strengthening the paro- 
chial tie of priest and people in manifold ways. The constant attend- 
ance of the clergy in their schools is yielding manifest fruits. There 
is an improved feeling between scholar and teacher. The master is 
softened, the monitor is overawed by the presence and example of his 
clergyman. There is much more of love at work now than was thought 
possible a few years ago. 

But I must congratulate my brethren not only on the increase of 
schools, but also of sckoolcraft. Much has been done, no doubt, by 
educational publications, much by inspection, both directly by hints 
given by inspectors, and indirectly by the fear of the inspector's eye ; 
but much more by the eflPorts of the clergy in applying what they glean 
from others, or what they learn from their own experience, and carry- 
ing it out with close perseverance. 

Let me gratefully acknowledge the great co-operation of the laity, 
and the great improvement in the masters and mistresses ; but let no 
minister rest satisfied with this, and slacken his own attendance ac- 
cordingly. 

The consequence is immediately seen in slack attendance of children 
(which a master never can maintain single-handed) ; in harshness and 
distance between master and pupil ; in irreverent handling of religious 
subjects ; and in other lesser faults. 

It is quite plain, I think, that all the ultimate religious teaching 
should be reserved by the clergyman to himself, even if it be only to 
the first class, and that only once a week. I do not mean to say, that 
he may not sometimes delegate it to the master, but let him do so 
openly, and as paramount. 

All Scripture reading and explaining, whether by word of mouth or 
by set question and answer, should be kept in the hands of the master, 
and never intrusted to monitors. All our schools read daily in the 
Bible, whole or abridged. Some follow their own course, some the 
church's course in psalms or daily lessons. The latter plan, perhaps, 
has the effect of making it seem less a school task, and more as a 
churchman's duty ; but the amount contained in the daily lessons is 
too much to be digested. The amount read should not be large ; the 
manner and tone of reading very correct ; but by no means let it be re- 
garded as a spelling lesson, or as a reading task, or as a trial of wit. 
In one school I found prayer used before and after reading, which 
seems highly praiseworthy, as marking the change from their secular 
lessons, and awing the mind into a fitter tone for reading the book of 
God. 
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As to Other religious teaching not directly scriptural, I found much 
more igp[iorance of the creeds, the liturgies^ and of the writers and writings 
of the holy Bible. Now, surely, these are all subjects upon which we 
ought to lay weight before we proceed farther. In school we ought 
rather to lay the ground for reading the Bible afterwards, than to aim 
at making Bible scholars before they leave school ; and there is no doubt 
that a knowledge of the various writings which make up the holy book, 
their names, their dates, their purposes, and their authors, is most im- 
portant as a ground-work for future understanding. We ought to 
remember in all school teaching, that we are catechists, not preachers — 
laying the foundations, not building upper stories — giving milk, not 
strong meat; and we must remember the province which St. Paul 
marks out for the catechist, Heb. vi. 1, " Baptism, laying on of hands," 
&c. We ought, therefore, as the first duty, to ground the child in the 
form of doctrine which it professed upon its admission to the church, 
and which it is bound to know and to believe. We ought certainly 
first to explain to a child the relations in which he stands to God — the 
covenant in which he has been involuntarily placed. We need not fear 
the charge of embittering the child's mind with distinctive doctrines, 
for it has already promised to believe them ; and, indeed, childhood is 
the only time they can be fully explained without drawing into contrast 
those who differ. The child receives the teaching of tlie church as ab- 
solute truth, without supposing that any one differs from it, and he 
carries it out with him into the world, as the standard to which he 
cleaves, whatever others may say or do. Wait a few years and you 
will have to unteach him something — and there can be no un teaching 
without setting up a doctrine as distinctive and opposite, and a conse- 
quent embittering of the mind against persons and opinions. Or if the 
child be sent out with the idea that he has not professed any fixed body 
of doctrine, but is to choose his own, he is then open to every wind, and 
must after a while cleave for support to some distinctive creed or other, 
or else be carried to and fro for ever, and perhaps abjure all. 

I found very few children able to go through the history of our Lord 
in the apostles' creed, and tell me on what days the church kept in 
remembrance the great events of our Lord's life. This must be a great 
fault, if our schools ought to be (as who will question) 'the nurseries for 
the church ; and catechizing, the hand-maid to preaching, giving milk 
and preparing for strong meat. The poorest mind may comprehend 
the history of our Lord, learned in this way, and will be enabled to fol- 
low the public teaching of the church with understanding and profit. 

Again, in the liturgy, much might be done in our schools for such an 
understanding of it as would render our public worship more truly a 
communion of saints. There can be no doubt that the prevailing igno- 
rance of the liturgy makes our public worship extremely wearisome to 
a great part of our flocks, who, therefore, look to the sermon as the only 
refreshing part of the service. But we boast vainly of praying in a 
tongue understood by the people, unless they enter into the spirit of the 
prayer. School is the only place where it can be done : school is the 
training place for pubUc worship. 

The use of hymns for convening idi^oxiA tcwlh^ to youn^ minds (and 
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that in the most agreeable form), and for storing them therein the most 
serviceable form for after use and application, I believe to be very great. 
I have found Hodgson's Religious Primer (S.P.C.K., 492) used by very 
young children with good effect. Afterwards, William's Hymns or 
Catechism will greatly aid the catechist, and often insinuate truths which 
have fallen repeatedly unheeded upon weary ears. It is in this way that 
we may place the Bible in its loftiest place, as the last standard of 
appeal, and warrant of all our teaching — as the highest and greatest of 
all books. Surely it will thus hold a higher place in a child's mind, 
than when it is daily thumbed and continually mumbled by imperfect 
readers. There is one instance, where * Keble's Christian Year* has 
been learnt by heart, with the most satisfactory results. You may sup- 
pose that it is not done without vast pains, and indeed, considerable 
attention to the grammar and syntax ; for want of which attention many 
throw aside their hymns as unmeaning. They are read out to the 
children plainly, and each word is explained as to its own meaning, its 
place, and bearing, before any lessons are drawn from them. They are 
then learnt by heart, and the lessons which they teach enforced upon 
the children, and proved from Holy Scripture. I am quite sure that the 
greatest good has arisen from the use of them, not merely in the lesser 
advantages of grammar, clear repetition, &c., but in the higher ones of 
a knowledge 2ind feeling of the figures and language of holy writers, and 
in storing the mind with holy truths. It has enabled them to read the 
book of nature with the light of revealed truth, and to relieve the 
drudgery of their daily life with higher and holier thoughts. You have 
already. Sir, given some valuable hints in your Journal upon this prin- 
ciple of teaching ; I will not, therefore, at the present enlarge upon it, 
unless you desire to hear more from 

Your humble servant. 

Inspector. 



HELPS TO PRECISION IN THE WORK OF INSPECTION. 

Rev. and Dear Sir, — In undertaking the editorship of the present 
work, to be " the medium of correspoodence among parochial clergy- 
men," who are most interested in promoting the religious instruction of 
the poor, your brethren in the ministry must duly appreciate your 
motives. They might lend a helping hand, if they would send for in- 
sertion in your magazine for the benefit of others, any papers which 
they may have drawn up for the use of their own schools. Anticipating 
much advantage from such an interchange of papers, I beg leave to send 
you a copy of the Questions on the Gospel of St. Luke, and on the 
Liturgy, that were prepared" for the Annual Examination of the National 
Schools in the Bumham District, 1842. I do this with the hope that 
some one else may send you a paper of questions prepared for a similar 
purpose. 

In entering upon a new field of labour, we look to the experience of 
others for direction and encouragement ; but they are often too slow in 
communicating the information we are amdowf^ to t^^^\N^. >^^:^>s^%^^' 
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( SCHOOL APFAKATUS. 



filed by the experience of others in the mode of our eiamiDntion, I beg 
leave to send you a leaf out of our examination book, to provoke fnrtber 
suggestions for its improvement, and to recommend it for adoption 
vhere it is approved. 
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The figures in the coIumoH are the sums of the marks; for instance: 
Under the bead " Holy Scriptures," one mark would be given for cor- 
rect reuding ; the remainder are gained by answers to the questions on 
the subject read, and on the Scriptures generally. 

Under the head " Catechism," the children would have in turn two 
or three questions from the Catechism, and then in explanation of it. 

Under the head " Liturgy," a certain number of marks would he 
gained for the repetition of Collects, and other parts of the Church Ser- 
vice, and the remainder for answering questions on the Liturgy. 

Under the head " Christian Knowledge," the hook used on this oc- 
casion was the Society's Faith and Duty of a Christian ; and a double 
mark was given for every answer with tiie Scripture reference correctiy 
added. The Arithmetic was Mental Arithmetic. 

By such a mode of examination, the visitors are enabled to place 
before the parochial clergyman the real state of his school — there can 
be no display got up for the occasion ; the report is made without par- 
tiality, and without hypocrisy ; without flatt^, and without pain. 
Yours faithfully, 

J. G. 



ON SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

NO. II.— ON THE USE OF MAPS. 

Mt Db&r Sib,— The next point on which I shall touch, is that of 
mapB. The great difficulty in using maps is, to make the children 
iinderBtaiid what a map a. Vfbea ttisy «e% «. ^ttnli. msiQ of the Holf 
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Land, and a little map of the World, they are apt to think that the Holy 
Land is larger than the World. This evil is most easily ohviated hy 
having many maps of different scales, and there is a small map of the 
Holy Land, printed hy the Christian Knowledge Society, which will 
answer this purpose, hut a master who has the other maps puhlished 
by the Christian Knowledge Society, or only a few of them, may ex- 
plain the difficulties by pointing out the limits of one map or another ; 
e.g., we will suppose that the school possesses the three maps most 
necessary for every school, the World, price 9s., the History of the Old 
Testament, 6s., and the Holy Land at our Saviour's time, 2s. Let the 
master mark out the limits of the map of the Holy Land on the map of 
the Old Testament history, and of this again on the World. This sort 
of knowledge is not acquired in a moment, but if a few of the children 
are instructed, they soon communicate their knowledge to the rest. 

I have often seen the idea of a " scale " communicated by exhibiting 
two pictures of the same object drawn on a different scale, and such 
pictures might be kept in the school. But there is a game at which 
children often play, which furnishes a very good illustration on a slate. 



I 1 



The game is sometimes called •' noughts and crosses," and if the 
children are accustomed to it and see three tables of different sizes, and 
are made to put down the noughts and crosses, on these tables of differ- 
ent scales, they will get an idea of a scale, they will at once make the 
figures of the noughts and crosses proportioned to the tables. 

But the whole matter is most effiectually explained by the actual 
drawing of the map — first copying, and then reducing to another scale. 
The map of their own neighbourhood, if it can be shown to the children 
of a school, is that which practically enables them to understand the 
nature of a map ; and an intelligent master may either procure or 
construct something of this sort. He may make the boys draw a map 
of their own school, and school yard, and then of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and thus practically teach the idea of a scale. 

The next difficulty which I shall mention, is with regard to latitude 
and longitude. The children do not understand what these lines mean — 
may I say that older children are often not clear in their idea on this 
subject ? The way I should try to obviate this, would be, by placing 
before the class a terrestial globe, and a blank hemisphere. The blank 
and outline hemispheres may be obtained at the Christian Knowledge 
Society for less than 2d. each ; and there are slates prepared there with 
lines cut in, so that the scholar may draw maps and rub them out again ; 
these slates are less than Is. each. But a master who has no globe in 
his school, may easily construct an armillary sphere for himself, which 
will give the children a full idea of what the lines of latitude and longi« 
tude are. Let him cut out a dozen circles, in paper, of the same size, 
and then stick some of them together, in imitation of a sphere and the 
lines of longitude, he will soon see that all the c\icl&% ot \axL^X»Aft. "^sa 
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of the same size, great circles ; but when he tries to stick in the latitude 
circles, then, in all, excepting that at the equator, he must cut out a 
smaller circle, and he wiU perceive that the circles will continue to di- 
minish as he gets nearer to the pole. It is not perhaps necessary at 
first, to dwell on particulars, but an intelligent master will soon discover 
the law of variation in the size of these circles. The practical advan- 
tage is, that the children taught by the person who understands these 
matters, will themselves soon learn the meaning of lines which we all 
use, and of the principles of which many persons are ignorant. When 
the learners have acquired a notion of latitude and longitude, the next 
step will be to teach them to draw the map, first as a copy, and then on a 
different scale. In this the Christian Knowledge Society's slates will 
afford much facility, and save expense. But I have, perhaps, said enough 
for to day. If any of your correspondents, who have attempted to follow 
my suggestions, have found any difficulty, and will state it to you, I 
shall be glad to try to obviate it. I would add, that if practical teachers 
would state their difficulties, those who had experience in the art, might 
be able to obviate some of them at least ; and as difficulties solved for 
one master, may exist with many others, it is probable that more good 
may be thus effected, than at first sight meets the eye. 

Believe me yours truly. 

Amicus. 

I send you some more questions. I have found these of use to 
mistresses, and I cannot help believing, that if other correspondents 
who have more time and experience, woidd furnish their fellow labourers 
with others of the same description, they would be doing a service to 
the cause. 

Questions in Arithmetic, 

A boy had 103 marbles in a bag, in which there was a hole ; 24 slipped 
out, how many had he left ? 

A schoolfellow, who saw him crying for the loss of his marbles, kindly gave 
him 30, how many then had he ? 

And how many would he have had if he had not lost the 24 ? 

Some sheep have 4 horns, some 2, and some no horns ; in a flock there 
were 100 sheep, 23 had 4 horns, 45 had 2 horns, how many had no horns ? 

How many horns were there in the 24 with 4 horns each P 

How many in the 45 with 2 horns each ? 

How many horns in all ? 

How much greater is the double of 93 than the half of 354 ? 

How much greater is the half of 508 than the third of 620 ? 

How much are the half of 390 and the quarter of 700 ? 

One man had five times 57 pounds, another had a quarter of 1000 pounds, 
how much more had the one than the other ? 

How much greater a sum is 30 crowns than 60 shillings ? 

How much greater a sum is 30 half-sovereigns than 40 half-crowns ? 

How many sixpences are there in 20 poun(& ? 

How many fourpenny pieces are there in 2 pounds ? 

How many threepences are there in 5 pounds P 

An inspector visited seven schools in a fortnight. The first contained 103 
boys ; the second, 53 girls ; the third, 200 girls ; the fourth, 80 boys ; the fifth, 
9 boys ; the sixth, 140 girls ; and the seventh, 375 boys. 

How many children were there ? 
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How many boys ? 
How many girls ? 
How many more were there of the one than of the other ? 

Jehoshaphat was 35 years old when he began to reign, and he reigned 
25 years in Jerusalem, how old was he when he died ? 

Hezekiah began to reign when he was 25 years old, and he reigned 29 
years in Jerusalem, how old was he when he died ? 

Jehoshaphat was 60 years old when he died, and he reigned 25 years, how 
old was he when he began to reign ? 

Hezekiah was 54 years old when he died, and when he began to reign he 
was 25 years old, how many years did he reign ? 

Questions on the Chronological Table. 

The two tables are of the same length. One comprehends a space of 
time nearly amounting to 6,000 years. The other embraces a period of 1 ,500 — 
What is the relative size of the scales of these tables ? 

The table itself is a yard long — How many years will be comprehended 
in the space of an inch, in the creation table ? 

How many in the table of the history of the Jews ? 

The kingdoms of Judah and Israel began 975 years before Christ ; the 
captivity of Israel began 721 years before Christ ; that of Judah 588 — ^How 
long did each of these kingdoms last ? 

Saul began to reign 2,909 years from the creation — ^What was the space 
of time from Saul's becoming king, to the captivity of Judah .?* 

Moses died 2,553 years from the creation — How many years did the 
government of the judges last.'* 

The first Liturgy of Edward VI. was published in 1549 — How long ago 
was that ? 

The present Liturgy was published in 1661 — How old is this ? 

How many years were there between the first and the last ? 

America was discovered in 1498 — How long ago was this ? 

The mariner's compass was used about the year 1200 — How many years 
was this before the discovery of America ? 

Questions on Geographical Arithmetic. 

The equator is divided into 360 degrees. If each of these were 69 miles 
and a half English, what would be the circumference of the earth ? 

The earth turns on its axis, or goes round, once in 24 hour&— How many 
degrees pass the sun each hour P 

How long is one degree in passing the sun ? 

There is a town in Cornwall which is five degrees west of London — How 
many minutes later must the clock be there than in London ? 

There was a place where the clock was always 18 minutes later than Lon- 
don — ^What was its longfitude ? 

The longitude of Hobart Town, Van Dieman's Land, is 150" east — ^How 
is the time there, with reference to the time in England ? 



ARE NOT THE HOLIDAYS AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS TOO 

LONG, OR TOO FREQUENT ? 

QUERIES BY A PARENT. 

Sib, — I believe that you consider our public schools, and free grammar 
schools, within the scope of your Journal of Education. If so, you will 
perhaps allow me to ask in your pages :—?• 
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1. Whether the ordinary holidays at our schools for the higher 
classes in general, he not more than enough in length, or frequency, or 
hoth, for the purposes of needful relaxation ? 

2. Whether it he not highly ohjectionahle to extend them to such a 
length as tends to foster habits of idleness in the boys, as well as to 
curtail seriously the amount of education stipulated for and paid for by 
the parents ? 

3. Whether on these grounds it is not desirable to put some limit 
to the practice of lengthening the customary holidays on the occurrence 
of any joyful event in the Royal Family ? 

4. Whether such an indulgence as the week's extra holiday, lately 
given at some of our public schools, on the occasion of the marriage of 
her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, is to be ascribed 
to any request originating in the parties, in whose honour the holiday 
is ostensibly given ; or whether it must not rather be attributed to a sug- 
gestion on the part of the boys themselves, complied with, because it is 
generally presumed to be the wish of the masters also ? 

Hoping that these questions may lead to some useful discussion, and 
suggesting that a list of the holidays enjoyed at our schools of chief 
repute, would be a valuable document in your Journal, 

I remain your obedient Servant, 

A Parent. 



FAMILIAR LECTURES, IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
INTERROGATORY SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 

" It ought ever to be remembered, that the success of the teacher is to be measured, 
not by the number of words with which he loads the memory, but by the application 
and reflection which he estabUshes in the mind of his pupil." — M'Culloch. 

There is, perhaps, no circumstance which more favourably distinguishes 
the modem from the old systems of education, than the substitution, to 
a great extent, of lectures, explanatory conversations, experiments, and 
other i^ational modes of imparting instruction, for the irksome and un- 
profitabfc practice of committing everything to the memory. By the 
latter absurd procedure, this one faculty was perniciously overtasked, 
while the reasoning powers were left comparatively unexercised. It is a 
judicious remark of Locke's that " memory is so necessary to all parts 
and conditions of life, and so little is to be done without it, that we are 
not to fear that it should grow dull and useless for want of exercise, if 
exercise would make it grow stronger." 

Forgetting that the memory is a mere storehouse, in which matters of 
fact are to be garnered for future use, our forefathers seem to have 
thought that a strong power of retention was synonymous with a supe- 
rior understanding ; but it is now well known that this partial strength 
may exist in company with a very feeble judgment, and great obtuse- 
ness of intellect. This error only too naturally led to the cultiva- 
tion of one faculty of the mind, and in this case, of a subordinate 
one, at the expense of the le&t ; lot v^Yi^t \% memory but (as Dr. John- 
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son has defined it) " the purveyor of reason ; the power which places 
those images hefore the mind, upon which the judgment is to be exer« 
cised, and which treasures up the determinations that are passed, as the 
rule of future actions, or grounds of subsequent conclusions ? *' There 
are, indeed, persons so ignorant or injudicious as to consider the culti- 
vation of this faculty as the primary object in education ; and who look 
upon the accurate remembrance of facts, names, and dates, as a con- 
vincing proof of first-rate abilities. A little reflection on this radical 
error wifl lead to the recognition of one of the first principles upon 
which a sound and efficient course of mental discipline depends, namely, 
that each power of the mind should receive its due cultivation and con- 
sequent expansion, by means of exercises adapted to its progressive 
strength. How often must it have forced itself on the attention of 
persons engaged in the responsible and arduous duties of tuition, that 
while a youth has been exceedingly dull in ** memoriter" exercises, he 
has been very successful in his literary compositions ; or equally un- 
skilled perhaps, in both, has exhibited no ordinary ability in the more 
abstract studies, as geometry, algebra, arithmetic, &c. 

From these considerations it must be apparent that nothing can be 
more fallacious in itself, or more unfair towards the youthful mind, than 
to form an estimate of its capacity from one of its members — ('* ab uno 
disce omnes" cannot here be applied;) or, by insisting on the strength 
of the memory as a criterion of its general vigour, to make it the mental 
bed of Procrustes, to which minds of every calibre, and of the utmost 
diversity of organization, must conform. 

If, then, the preceding remarks be allowed to carry with them any 
weight, and it be admitted that instruction, in order to prove effectual to 
the end proposed, must address itself to other faculties besides the 
memory, and that, where many are to be taught, it is not possible to 
devote sufficient time to explain every lesson separately to each indi- 
vidual, the utility of lectures — nay, their indispensable necessity — in 
schools, must be self-evident. Another consideration much in favour of 
these familiar lectures is, that they are always acceptable to school-boys, 
and what they take a delight in they are most likely to profit by; not 
but that a partiality for this mode of instruction may so(DQ|jmes be 
delusive, as when the lecture supplies the place of a more difficult or 
less attractive lesson (for it is always more easy to listen than to study) ; 
the fact, however, may be ascertained, by leaving a subject unfinished, 
and volunteering an extra lecture to complete it, in play hours, leaving 
it optional to attend it or not : a summary also of each lecture, in writ- 
ing, may be exacted previous to the commencement of the ensuing one, 
taking places, in each class, for superior accuracy and fulness. 

While, however, the important advantages of this mode of teaching 
any of the physical sciences, as astronomy, chemistry, and other branches 
of natural philosophy, will be readily allowed, it does not seem to be so 
generally understood that in many branches of human knowledge which, 
from their nature, do not admit of being verified by the senses, they are 
equally necessary — perhaps even more so — such subjects being incapable 
of ocular demonstration, as grammar, logic, rhetoric, &c. 

It is a fact well known to experienced teacYiexa.XJa.'aX. V\\^ «a.\£v&^^^Ni^- 

c c 
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ties usually present themselves to the majority of boys in the same class, 
while pursuing a similar course of study ; the same explanatory obser- 
vations will therefore be generally applicable and serviceable. Thus the 
lessons being directed to a given subject, and the lectures arising out of 
that subject become mutually illustrative and subservient. The lessons 
will furnish the data, the lectures will exemplify and explain. The one 
will engage the memory, the other furnish food for the understanding, 
or enable it to digest that which it has already received. 

None but they who have tried the experiment and witnessed the 
result, can conceive the alacrity with which boys will commit tasks to 
memory, when they know they are to serve as the text for a lively and 
interesting disquisition. 

Questions may be aptly introduced, and will greatly tend to fix the 
information in the youthful mind ; or a lively interest may be excited, as 
SchefFerus observes, " per interrogatiunculas suaves jucundasque eorum 
quae lecta vel audita fuerunt." Not such questions as are usually 
appended to school books — a mere mechanical contrivance to save the 
teacher the labour of thought — but lively interrogations springing im- 
promptu from the subject under consideration. ** Such questions, it is 
thought," says an intelligent modem writer, ** should be left entirely to 
the discretion of the teacher. He is the best qualified to suggest and 
to frame them ; and the method of leaving him to put such as occur to 
him during the time of instruction, has this great advantage over that 
which supplies him with a list already prepared — that it allows him to 
vary them according to the information and capacity of the learner, as 
well as prevents the interest from flagging by the frequent repetition of 
the same lesson. If the best system of teaching be that which is most 
calculated to keep alive the attention of both preceptor and pupil, the 
method here recommended seems well entitled to consideration ; inas- 
much as it tends more than any other to sustain the interest and vigi- 
lance of both, by compelling the one to originate questions, and by 
forcing the other to trust to his own resources for answers." 

The progress of the pupil, then, must be estimated, not by the 
number of chapters or lessons he has committed to memory, but by that 
portion. 4)1 knowledge which he has made his own by study and reflec- 
tion ; and no better aid to the accomplishment of this important end has 
hitherto been devised, than the frequent use of illustrative and familiar 
discourses, which, by placing the various subjects of study in an inte- 
resting and attractive hght, may lead the susceptible mind of youth to a 
partiality for learning and intellectual pursuits. 

Returning from these somewhat digressive remarks, I would devote 
the remainder of this paper to a consideration of the advantages arising 
from frequent familiar lectures as a part of the regular routine of school 
business ; as a most efficient means of imparting instruction, and as a 
subject to which the attention of tutors and others interested in the 
welfare of the rbing generation, might be very usefully directed ; not as 
anything new, except in its application to youthful studies, — for the 
beneficial eflfects of this mode of instruction have been long recognized^ 

The technical terms and definitions, the acquisition of which must 
necessarily precede the study or explanation of any science, being once 
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entrusted to memory, that faculty has, for the present, done its part ; 
and it remains, by apt illustrations, questions, and exercises, to render 
these acquisitions available, by proving whatever admits of or requires 
demonstration, elucidating what is obscure, and, in short, reducing to 
practice the theoretical knowledge previously acquired. Now this can 
be done most conveniently by oral instructions ; by these the attention 
is quickened, and a lively interest is excited by witnessing the experi* 
mental utility and application of many branches of knowledge, which, 
without this, would appear dull and repulsive. There is scarcely any 
subject so unattractive as not to become interesting in the hands of a 
skilful lecturer. Even the least amusing details will be more readily 
remembered when called into requisition, and rendered tangibly usefid 
by immediate application. 

But besides the direct and more obvious benefits of the explanatory 
system, in simplifying what was complex, and by supplying illustrations 
and examples which books cannot be expected to furnish ; it is attended 
with collateral results of almost equal though less apparent value. 
These lectures afford desirable opportunities of inculcating a love of 
science, and of suggesting persuasives to study, diligence, and the exer- 
tion of mental energy. Many whose attention it is difficult, if not 
impossible to arrest by ordinary lessons, will be caught by a happy 
description or comparison, and excited to farther research, in private, 
in order to satisfy that curiosity which the partial explanations and 
suggestive remarks of the lecturer have awakened. Thus books and 
lectures re- act upon each other — the one will be called in to supply the 
omissions of the other. Nor are the benefits of this mode of teaching 
confined to the pupil : the tutor also, from a consciousness that he is 
instrueting many, at the same expence of time and trouble as if his 
attention were directed to one only, puts forth all his latent energies. 
The appearance of a circle of attentive and inquisitive faces, quickens 
bis powers of illustration ; a mutual feeling of interest in the subject is 
the consequence ; much wholesome instruction and cheerful explanation 
is given, which would not have occurred to the mind while occupied in 
instructing a solitary pupil. 

Occasionally a respectful question will give life to the address, and 
suggest additional remarks ; ideas will flow, and, clothed in suitable lan- 
guage, will give a warmth, and a reality, and an absorbing interest to 
the lesson, which will render the allotted time too short for its full dis- 
cussion ; the curiosity excited will be left unsatisfied ; and recourse will 
be had to reading to supply the deficiency. 

The preceding remarks apply not only, or indeed principally, to 
demonstrative lectures on experimental subjects, upon which information 
can scarcely be effectually communicated in any other way; but to 
topics of instruction which cannot so well be made apparent to the eye. 

To the preceding plans two objections may possibly be raised by per- 
sons who are nervously afraid of innovation ; first, that such a course of 
instruction, if generally adopted in schools, >^ould greatly augment the 
labours of the instructor, and secondly, that they would too much 
abridge those of the pupil. 

As to the first of these objections, the experienced teacher, who re- 

c c 2 
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collecting how much of his time is unavoidably frittered away in replyin 
to individual inquiries, and in unsatisfactory attempts at explanation of 
difficulties as they arise ; in barren endeavours or ineffectual wishes ; 
will not fail to perceive, that by this mode of anticipating the evil of 
constant interruptions to the current business of the school, much 
valuable time may be saved for more useful purposes. Besides, he who 
has long been in habits of familiar intercourse with youth, is aware 
that most of the difficulties of schoolboys in respect to their studies are 
so uniformly the same, in a great majority of instances, that they may 
almost all be calculated upon with considerable accuracy ; and he will 
be able so to direct his observations, and adapt his explanations, as to 
obviate a host of questions, and thus be enabled by the economy of time, 
to enter much more fully into the necessary elucidations of the subject 
than wpuld have been otherwise practicable. 

With regard to the second objection, that this method would too 
much facilitate the performances of the pupil, it must be borne in mind, 
that though the memory be less burthened with dry verbal lore, the 
understanding will be kept in much more active operation ; this will be 
secured by the performance of exercises, answering questions in writing, 
the drawing of maps and diagrams ; and, in short, by reducing every 
successive acquisition to a practical form : as in arithmetic, when once a 
given rule is acquired, all subsequent proficiency depends upon actual 
calculation ; so that the exertion of the memory for half an hour, in 
learning the rule, will furnish the groundwork for the practical exercises 
of a week ; and why may not a similar method be adopted with other 
branches of study ? 

Until of late years, most of the departments into which education 
was divided, were so wrapt up in dry details, and uninterestingly de- 
finitions, that a considerable time necessarily elapsed before a youth 
could appreciate the value of what he had been so long studying ; like 
a person travelling in a post-chaise with the blinds closed, he per- 
ceived not any of the beauties of the country through which he was 
passing ; and was only convinced at the end of his tedious journey, that 
he had not been travelling in vain. 

How different the case where explanation goes hand in hand with 
technical information; where the enlargement of the understanding 
keeps pace with the acquisitions of the memory ; then, indeed, learning 
becomes what in its own nature it is calculated to be, — a delight — a 
luxury ! — nor does Milton's flowery description of the hill of science, 
when thus ascended, seem more beautiful than true. " I shall strtit 
conduct you " says he ** to a hill side, where I will point you out the 
right path of a virtuous and noble education ; laborious indeed at the 
first ascent, but else, so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects 
and melodious sounds, on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not 
more charming." 

Sept, nth, 1843. S. Skinner. 
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PARISH SCHOOLS ADVANTAGES OF INSPECTION MIDDLE SCHOOLS FACTORY 

BILL A GOOD RIDDANCE. 

With reference to the first of these measures, that one referring to the education 
of the poor in manufacturing districts, I have stated to you already, on occa- 
tions similar to the present, and I know not that I can too often, or too em- 
phatically repeat, that I regard the education of the people, in connexion with 
the Church and her clergy, as a matter of pre-eminent importance. To have 
the children of the poor brought up in a saving knowledge of the gospel, as 
taught and explained by our Holy Apostolic Church: to have them early made 
acquainted with their parochial minister, so that they may grow up with a per- 
sonal reverence and regard for him : to have them conducted early to their pa- 
rish church, that they may gain the habit, — we all know the influence of early 
formed habits on the current o!' our future lives, — the habit of regular attendance 
at the courts of the Lord's house. These are, I would fain believe, manifest and 
practical benefits, which few will be found able, and still fewer willing, to 
gainsay. 

The parish school should be as it were, the nursery of the parish church. 
The parish schoolmaster should be the assistant, the coadjutor, the lay curate, 
so to speak, of the parish priest. As a deduction from which it follows, that 
the education of the future schoolmaster should be more than hitherto carefully 
watched, superintended, and provided for : and training colleges should be, as 
they are becoming, a necessary feature in all improved systems of education. 

Further it is worthy of remark, that great benefit has been found to arise from 
the introduction of periodical school inspection, under the direction of a well 
qualified individual (or individuals) selected by the bishop. Such an Inspector* 
having made the national system of education his study, is able, from his know- 
ledge and experience, to offer frequently, suggestions of great value to the con- 
ductors of schools. In various cases he is able to excite beneficially a spirit 
of emulation among the scholars. And many a schoolmaster, harassed by his 
oh repeated task, feels refreshed, has his energies renewed, and his strengtn re- 
cruited, by the visits of one who can appreciate his labours, and through whom 
his exertions may be made known to the constituted authorities of the diocese. 
Inspection leads to uniformity of parochial school teaching. Inspection gives 
an authorised character to such teaching. And inspection is found to be the 
only really effective means by which accurate knowledge can be obtained by our 
church rulers, of the state and condition of scriptural education in any diocese. 
This inspection, observe, is altogether different from that suggested a few years 
since by certain lay members of the then government, which might have intro- 
duced into parochial schools an authority irrespective of the legitimate exercise 
of episcopal jurisdiction. The diocesan inspection here advocated is altogether 
based upon church principles. And it is a mode, perhaps it is the best, if not 
the only mode, all things considered, of giving effect, according to altered times, 
changed habits, and improved forms of parochial teaching, to the 59th, tiie 77th, 
the 78th, and tiie 79th Canons. 

Again, the education of the ranks above the poor in scriptural knowledge and 
attachment to our Catholic and Apostolic Church, is no less, if it be not more 
Wtally important, than that of any other order or degree or persons. With the 
middle ranks resides great power for good or ft»r evil. To them, more perhapg 



* Or Inspectors. — In the Diocese of Bath and Wells there is an Assistant Inspector for each 
district. 
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than to any others, we have to look for the support of our constitutional govern- 
ment, by tne judicious exercise of the elective iranchise. The reparation of our 
churches and chapels, by means of adequate church rates, and the support of a 
regularly ordained priesthood by the cheerful payment of ecclesiastical dues, 
depend upon them in no small degree. And many other parochial matters oc- 
curring in the common routine of a country clergyman's every day course of life, 
which nearly affect us, and which are essential to the good order, discipline, and 
peace of a parish, proceed satisfactorily, or are marred and out of joint, according 
to the good or ill feeling, the intelligence or the want of it, the principle or the 
absence of principle among such as form our parish vestries, and constitute our 
parochial committees. Surely then we should not, we must not, any longer delay 
to frame and carry out efficient plans for the moral and religious education of 
the middle ranks in commercial and grammar schools, modelled upon sound 
church principles. The parochial minister should have his eye intently fixed 
upon such schools. Whenever possible, he should bring into connexion with 
the Diocesan Board of Education. And until he has gained an influence over, 
and given a direction to, the teaching c^ the middle ranks, his work in his parish 
as the steward and minister of the Lord, is incomplete. 

Having thus stated to you my undoubting conviction of the importance of 
education, — not only the education of the poor, but of those above the poor, yea, 
of all raiJts, — that it is essential to the full developement and maintenance of 
our position as the spiritual pastors and teachers of a christian people, — I earn- 
estly ask, should we not strive to place ourselves at its head, and to direct its 
movements ? In order to do our work well, we must gain the affections of the 
people early. And how can we do so efficiently, under God, unless by means 
of schools wherein the Scriptures are taught, church principles inculcated, and 
a love of order and decency maintained ? Such being my conviction, you will 
not be surprised if I confess myself one of those who regarded with uneasiness 
and foreboding, the educational clauses of the Factory Bill. For they seemed 
to evince, on me part of the framers of that measure, too low an appreciation of 
our position as the authorized teachers of the people, and as we constitute the 
national religious estabhshment* They seemed to manifest a disposition to 
yield to latitudinarian principles of liberalism, with something like a vain attempt 
to please every body. Such being my conviction, it is a relief to me, that we 
are well rid of the educational clauses in the Factory Bill. And I hope and 
pray, that, by the good providence of God, a greater benefit may ultimately accrue 
to the cause we sdl have so much at heart, by the adoption of judicious plans 
forthwith by the members of our Church, for the education of the factory child- 
ren in religious knowledge, christian principles, and that high tone and 
standard of morals which springs from, and is the fruit of, faith. As a means 
to that end, I rejoice to learn that large sums have recently been contri- 
buted by benevolent individuals of the highest rank and character, by way of 
donations and subscriptions, towards the establishment and support of factory 
schools. Bemember, fliese poor factory children are, as regards their religious 
teaching, our people. The spiritual charge over them, as they form part of our 
flocks, has been committed to us. We are answerable at the bar of heaven for 
their souls, as far as God gives us power to work, and the means of working. 
No plea but that of necessity can release us from the obligation. — From a 
Charge hy the Rev. James Thomas Law, Commissary of the Archdeaconry of 
Richmond, Auytist, 1843. 



* The Establishment here referred to, is that consisting of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons — 
Art. 23. Not the Church which is a congregation of faithful men — Art. 10. 

From a Charge. 
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THE LATE REV. JAMES TATE, A.M., FORMERLY MASTER OF 

RICHMOND SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 

The death of the Rev. James Tate, one of the Canons Residentiary of St 
Paul's, is an event which deserves more than a passing notice. To the com- 
munity at large, which has benefitted by his benevolence, his virtue, and his 
wisdom, it is a public misfortune, inasmuch as he has left few behind him gifted 
with such various excellencies, and still fewer who have devoted them so assidu- 
ously to the instruction of the present, and to the improvement of the rising, 
generation. We shall, therefore, make no apology for submitting to our readers 
a brief, and therefore a very imperfect, sketch of the many high qualifications 
by which he rendered his life useful and beneficial to mankind ; tor, as a wise 
heathen has observed, " omnibus affectibus prosequenda sunt bona exempla, 
prasertim cum publicS prosint." 

One of the first acts of Earl Grey's administration wa> to present Mr. Tate, 
who had always advocated Whig principles, to one of the vacant canonries of 
St Paul's Cadiedral, not as a recompense for any political obsequiousness or 
sycophancy — for no man ever thought, spoke, or acted with more independence, 
or with a greater or sterner love of truth — ^but as a well-deserved reward for the 
distinguished zeal, ability, and success, with which during a period of more 
than 30 years he had presided over the grammar school of Richmond, in York- 
shire, at which he had himself been educated, and from which he had been 
sent to the university of Cambridge. The appointment gave universal satis- 
faction at the time, for it appeared only just that he, who had so long and dili- 
gently laboured in his useful and honourable vocation for the benefit of the 
state, should receive form the state some public provision for his declining age, 
as a recognition of his merits, and of the many virtues of which his character 
was composed. How worthily he discharged the duties of the sacred office in 
the church to which he was then elevated, is best known to those who witnessed 
the constant and unremitted attention with which he applied himself to his 
awfiil charge as a minister of eternal truth, not only in the metropolitan church 
of St. Paul, but also in the parish church of Edmoqton, of whicn, by virtue of 
his canonry, he also became the incumbent His mode of communicating 
religious instruction from the pulpit was characterised by that mild and simple, 
yet eloquent and effectual, style of persuasion, which he had found so useful in 
communicating secular instruction to the young persons whom he had trained 
with almost parental care to learning and virtue. How nobly they benefitted 
by it, the records of both universities, but more especially those of the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, have long borne ample testimony. They show, that as a 
teacher of classical learning, none of his cotemporaries were more successful, 
and that few were even as successful as the plain country schoolmaster, to whose 
residence in the remote province of Estremadura — as he used playfully to call 
his own native Richmondshire — pupils were attracted from almost every part of 
the united kingdom. And no wonder ; for the task of education, which many 

S receptors perform as a mere matter of irksome duty and of wearisome and 
epressing toil, was to him a matter of delight, and almost a labour of love. 
He had the singular knack of inspiring others with tliat passion for learning by 
which he was himself animated, and of smoothing the pathway to knowledge 
until it appeared neither harsh nor crabbed even to those who were most un- 
willing to make their first steps upon it. He was a most exquisite and dis- 
criminating judge of the exact amount of information which Uie young mind 
could imbibe at one draught, and therefore never ran the risk of nauseating it 
by administering doses beyond its capacity to retain with advantage. It was 
his constant endeavour, and one which was crowned with complete success, to 
impress upon the minds of his pupils principles of the most rigid accuracy. 
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But partially acquainted himself with the most exact of sciences, he had wit- 
nessed the beneficial effects which mathematical studies produce upon the 
well-trained intellect ; and he laboured diligently to transfer these advantages 
to the classical studies of his own pupils. To this may be attributed the apti- 
tude of mind displayed by the Richmond boys for the severe abstractions of 
Cambridge reading, and their proficiency in a science mth the elements of 
which they were comparatively unacquainted on their entrance into the univer- 
sity. But though ignorant of the language of symbols, they had learned from 
their master the invaluable lesson of patient thought. Inferior to other scholars 
in the more pleasing graces of Latin composition, they excelled all in their 
thorough acquaintance with the philosophical principles and gi'ammatical 
niceties of language. Thucydides and Horace — grammar and chronology, 
had, under Mr. Tate's guidance, eflected for them what Newton and Euler — 
geometry and analysis — eflect for others. He had the strongest aversion to 
corporal punishments, from a conviction, which he often expressed, that stripes 
were unavailing to ameliorate tlie lad who could not be excited eiUier by well- 
timed encouragement, or by well-timed reproof to industry and improvement 
He seldom or ever found any difliculty in " the management of tyroes of 18," 
which Cowper in his Ti/rocinium declares to be so full of dilficidty, for his in- 
dulgent gentleness made them consider him as 

" A father, friend, and tutor, all in one." 

Even when it became necessary to administer to them " the bitter absinth" of 
rebuke, he always smeared the rim of the goblet in which he tendered it to 
their lips with the sweet flavour of honeyed kindness. Like his own favourite 
Horace — 

" He raised a blush, where secret vice he found, 
And tickled, while he gently prob'd the wound ; 
"With seeming innocence the boy beguilM, 
But made the deadliest passes, while he smil'd." 

In his most angry moments — and what schoolmaster can always command his 
temper ? — there was none of that austere and gloomy ferocity in his look, which 
so often engenders in youth a feeling of hatred towards their instructors ; whilst, 
on the other hand, in nis most sportive moments — and he often enlivened with 
a jest the most incomprehensible choruses in -^schylus, and the most abstruse 
passages in Tacitus and Thucydides — he preserved that placid air of dignified 
authority which is the best antidote against contemptuous familiarity. Those 

Eupils in whom he observed a combination of genius, and talent, and industry, 
e cherished as the apple of his eye, labouring with them in school and out of 
school, in season and out of season — most readily responding to all their 
inquiries, and even voluntarily suggesting them, when shame or difiSdence, or 
some other cause too trifling to deserve a distinct name, kept the young novice 
silent. In his earlier days he made them the constant companions of his walks 
during his leisure houi*s, thus winning their youthful aflection by the constant 
affection he evinced towards them ; and many of them now living can bear testi- 
mony to the value of the vivA voce lectures which they received, and of the vivd 
voce examinations which they underwent, as they threaded their way together 
(" cantantesy ut eamus" as he used to say) through the delightful woods and 
walks of Easeby. This is not the place nor the time to enter further into the 
details of a system which communicated and recommended knowledge at every 
stage — which turned so many of the alumni of Bichmond school into scholars, 
fellows, and tutors in the university of Cambridge, and which has raised some, 
and in due time may raise others, into worthy ornaments of all the learned pro- 
fessions of their countiy. Sufl5ce it to say, that the principle of fear was one 
which he sedulously banished from his plan of education, and that his constant 
object was to establish the principle of honest and honourable emulation in its 
stead. Early in life, he had solved to \i\s owa. ^AXidaictlon the problem, which 
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Boger Ascham propounded nearly 300 years ago to the schoolmasters of his 
day, and had decided that the schoolhouse ought to be, not a house of bondage 
and of terror, but a house of play and of pleasure. As in the model school of 
Quinctilian, so in that of Mr. Tate, " profuit alicujus objurgata desidia, profiiit 
laudata industria ; excitabatur laude a?mulatio ; turpe ducebatur cedere pari, — 
pulchrum superare majores." Any preceptor — acting upon such principles and 
dispensing, as he did, vast stores of erudition out of his capacious mind, with a 
prodigality disdaining all fear of exhaustion, and with a lelicily of illustration 
and a distinctness of language rendering all mistake of his meaning quite im- 
possible — ^is certain to be esteemed, regarded, loved, — nay, these are cold words, 
and we will therefore add, is certain to be venerated and idolized by his scho- 
lars, especially if, like Mr. Tate, he identifies himself with their interests and 
exerts every energy of his soul to promote their welfare. And never was man 
more idolized, or more deserved to be idolized, by a host of admiring and 
grateful pupils, than the excellent and lamented personage who has now 
descended not immaturely into the tomb (sat enim fam<E^ sat sibi vixit), and 
upon whose hearse one, whose uniform taste he directed, and " whose youthful 
spirit he introduced into the magnificent domain of earthly knowledge," now 
seeks with pious hands to place a melancholy tribute of unavailing praise. 

" • Manibus date lilia plenis ; 

His saltern accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere." 

(TTie Times.) 



QUEEN'S BENCH. 

(Before the Four Judges) — Trinity Term, 1843. 

THE QUEEN V. ST. JOHN's COLLEGE, OXFORD. CHARITABLE TRUSTEES. BRIGHT 

OF NOMINATION. 

Where a corporate body had a right to elect certain persons to be chosen 
scholars of a college, not by virtue of any property which the corporation pos- 
sessed, but according to the ^-ill of the founder : Held, that since the passing of 
the Municipal Corporation Act (5 Sc6 W. 4, c. 76,) the right of nomination is 
vested in the charitable trustees appointed under the 71st section of that Act; 
and not in the corporate body. 

This was an application for a mandamits directed to the President, Fellows, 
&c. of St John s College, Oxford, to elect a person by the name of Blandy, a 
scholar of that college, who had been chosen as a fit and proper person by cer- 
tain trustees for the borough of Reading, under 71st section of me Municipal 
Corporation Act It appeared that Sir Thomas White left property to found 
several scholarships at St. John's College, Oxford. The property was vested in 
St John's College, but according to the wish of the founder, the mayor, aldermen, 
&c., of the borough of Reading had the right of nominating a certain number 
of scholars to be chosen from Reading school. Under the 7 1st section of 5 & 6 
W. 4, c. 76, certain charitable ti-ustees are appointed in the diflerent boroughs, 
who are to have the management and disposal of all property belonging to each 
borough, which is to be disposed of for charitable purposes. The question 
therefore for the opinion of the court was, whether the president, fellows, &c. of 
St John's College, are to elect from those scholars chosen as formerly by the 
mayor, aldermen, &c. for the borough of Reading, or from those scholars who are 
chosen by the charitable trustees appointed by the borough, of EeajAxsL^.^'^JiR.^x^- 
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ing to the provisions of tlie 71st section. The 71st section is as follows : — ^" And 
whereas divers hodies corporate now stand siezed or possessed of sundry hereditar 
ments and personal estate, in trust, in whole or in part, for certain charitahle trusts 
and it is expedient that the administration thereof he kept distinct from that of the 
puhlic stock and horough i^ds ; he it enacted, that in every horough in which 
the body corporate, or any one or more of the members of such body corporate, 
in his or their corporate capacity, now stands or stand solely, or together with 
any person or persons elected solely by such body corporate, or solely by any 
particular number, class, or description of members of such body corporate, 
seized or possessed for any estate or interest whatsoever of any hereditaments, 
or any sums of money, chattels, securities for money, or any other personal estate 
whatsoever, in whole or in part, in trust, or for the benefit of any charitable uses 
or trusts whatsoever, all the estate, right, interest and title, ana all the powers 
of such body corporate, or of such member or members of such body corporate, 
in respect of the said uses and trusts, shall continue in the persons who, at the 
time of the passing of this act, are such trustees as aforesaid, notwitstanding that 
they may have ceased to hold any office by virtue of which, before the passing 
of this act, they were such trustees, until the first day of August, 1836, or untQ 
parliament shall otherwise order, and shall immediately thereupon cease and 
utterly determine. And until parliament shall otherwise order, the lord chan- 
cellor shall make such order as he shall see fit for the administration, subject to 
such chartable uses and trusts as aforesaid, of such trust estates/' 

Mr. Kelly and Mr. Adolphus now showed cause. The object of this rule is to 
compel the president, fellows, &c. of St. John's College to elect a certain per- 
son a scholar of that college, who had been selected from Heading school by 
certain charitable trustees appointed under the 71st section of the 5 and 6 W. 4, 
c, 76. Now the object of the legislatuYe in that section, was to separate the 
corporate fund from any fund which the corporation might possess for general 
charitable purposes. There is no property belonging to the corporation of 
Reading, by virtue of which they have the right to appoint scholars to St John's 
College. The property given by the founder for these scholarships, is vested in 
St. John's College, and 3ie corporation only had the right of nomination. The 
71st section of the Municipal Corporation Act evidently contemplated, and was 
intended to apply to cases where certain property had been vested in the cor- 
poration to be applied to charitable purposes, and then the right of nomination 
might be vested in trustees appointed imder the 71st section, by virtue of such 
property. This is a case clearly not within the meaning of tne clause, and a 
mere right of nomination would not pass firom the corporation to the trustees 
under this section of the act There is another objection to this rule. The court 
is asked to grant a rule to appoint a certain person a scholar of the college. Now 
the college is vested with a discretionary power, and it has the duty of electing 
fit and proper persons out of those who are to be sent up by the corporation or 
by the trustees. Therefore this court has no power to grant the rule in the 
terms in which it is asked. In K. v. Bishop of Gloucester, an application was 
made for a mandamus to the bishop to admit a person to the office of deputy 
registrar of the diocese. The deputy registrar was to be approved of and allowed 
by the bishop. A person was appointed subject to the approbation and consent 
of the bishop, who, when informed of it, answered that for good and sufficient 
reasons he disapproved of the party nominated, but declined specifying his 
reasons. Under these circumstances the court refiised a mandamus. 

The Solicitor-Genei*al in support of the rule. The power which the corpora- 
tion of Reading formerly enjoyed, with respect to the nomination of persons 
from Reading school to be scholars of St. John's College, is now by the 71st 
section of the act transferred to these trustees appointed under that section. It 
was evidently the intention of the legislature to give to these trustees the control 
over all charitable property. The right of nomination is separated from the 
property, and that right would pass to the trustees imder the comprehensive 
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words of the 71st section. This rule is not for the colleg^e to appoint absolutely 
those persons which the trustees may select, but such as the college may, upon 
examination, find to be fit and proper persons. (Lord Denman, C. J., said he 
understood the same point had come under the notice of the Lord Chancellor, 
in a case respecting Shrewsbury School.) 

The Solicitor -General was stopped by the court. 

Lord Denman, C. J. — ^We are of opinion that this rule ought to be made 
absolute, for the president, fellows, &c. of St. John's College to examine and 
appoint out of those persons chosen by the charitable trustees. 
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DISPOSAL OP THE NATIONAL SOCIETY'S SPECIAL FUND. 

The National Society has for many years contributed towards building, purchasing, 
fitting-up, and enliurging school rooms throughout the kingdom ; but the com- 
mittee now propose, by means of the special fund, to extend their operations in the 
manufacturing and mining districts, not only by giving larger contributions than tliey 
have hitherto been able to afford towards the above-named objects, but by voting 
grants towards repairing school rooms, towards adding class rooms, and school resi- 
dences, towards opening upon week-days school rooms used at present only upon 
Sundays, and towards increasing teachers' salaries for short periods, until the inhabi- 
tants of the district, rich as well as poor, have opportunity to appreciate the advan- 
tages which all classes must derive from the diffusion of sound principles among the 
body of the people. The committee may, in other ways, afford assistance to the 
clergy and school managers ; as, for instance, by providing an organising master, or 
an efficient monitor or pupil teacher, for large schools in poor localities. In all 
cases care will be taken to secure, if possible, a share of the parliamentary vote for 
education ; to call forth local efforts, rather than discourage or supersede them ; and 
to make temporary aid the means of doing permanent good by the establishment of 
schools, to be efficiently maintained from the resources of the parish or direct. 

The benefits of the special fund, as weU as of the general funds of the society, are 
of course confined to schools in union. The terms of union are well known, and 
need not be here reprinted. 

The committee in all cases expect the application of the clergy and school managers 
to be transmitted through the bishops of the several dioceses ; and they are already 
much indebted, not only to their lordships, but to the archdeacons and rural deans, 
to the incumbents of large parishes with dependent townships, and to the factory 
inspectors, for valuable local information. 

The great extent of the work which the committee have undertaken, and the 
beneficial consequences likely, under providence, to result from their labours, may 
be illustrated by the measures in contemplation for the benefit of one large town ; 
as, for instance, that of Huddersfield. 

The clergy of Huddersfield, in compliance with the suggestion of the bishop of 
Ripon, held a meeting at the vicarage on the 8th of August, to consider what 
additional provision was necessary to complete the whole exterior framework of 
education in that populous and extensive parish. The result was, that a general 
view of the subject was transmitted to the society by the vicar, while each incumbent 
made a separate statement, showing the wants of his own district. 

It appears that it would be necessary, in St. Paul's district, to build two school 
rooms for the accommodation of 400 scholars ; — in Trinity district, to enlarge the 
Sunday school room, and establish an infant school, by building a larger room 
over certain cottages available for that purpose ; — at Paddock, to throw down the 
partition between the present school rooms, and build another over them ; — at 
Longwood, to erect a large school room, that may on Sundays be divided into two 
for boys and girls, and used during the week for an infant school ; — at Lindley, 
where there is at present only a week-day school for boys, to make a small grant for 
a limited period, towards the expense of opening a school for girls ; — at Golcar, as 
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in the case of Paddock, to throw two school rooms into' one, and build another over 
it, and also to add a teacher's house ; — at Slathwaite, to purchase some convenient 
building, and convert it into a school room ; — at Scammonden, to make a small grant 
towards the expense of daily instruction, with which that remote township is still 
wholly unprovided ; — and at Cowcliffe and Hill House, two obscure hamlets nearly 
destitute of instruction, to build two school rooms, and contribute for a year or two 
towards the maintenance of teachers. 

" Such," adds the Vicar, in the name of the clergy, " are our wants. Numerous, 
I fear, you will think them, when thus presented in one view ; but you will remember 
that each separate district contains a population of 1,000 to 6,000 souls, and that in 
reality they are perfectly distinct from one another." 

It is hoped, that by means of local subscriptions, and grants from the committee 
of council, and from the National Society, nearly all these important objects will be 
accomplished, and the education of the poor in Huddersfield and the neighbourhood 
brought, at no distant period, into a satisfactory state. 

In some parts of the vast field over which the operations of the society are extend- 
ed, the amount of local subscriptions may be small ; but there is reason to believe 
that in most cases a site will be gratuitously obtained. In Lancashire nine sites, 
worth £785, have been already granted, and in Cheshire four sites worth £225. 

The special fund now amounts to rather more than £100,000; of which £5,290 
have been distributed in grants to Acton (Cheshire), Alston, Accrington, Baxenden, 
Blackburn, Brimiugton, Burslem (St. Paul), Birmingham (St. Luke, St. Mark, and 
All Saints), Cainscross, Cheetham (St. Mark), Chatburn (Whally), Duddeston 
(St. Matthew), Darwen Over, Eccleston, Gomersall Little, Hurdsfield, Hunslet, 
Kilybebyll, Lake Lock Stanley, Leigh, Leeds (St. Peter's), Oldham (Primrose Bank, 
Manchester Street, and Mups), Out Rawcliffe, Royton, Sheltoii, Southouram, Wor- 
cester (St. Peter), Wigginton, Wrexham, Burghfield, Netherthong, Brierley Hill 
(Brockmore and Quarry Bank), Halifax (St. James), Dewsbury, Norbury (Hazel 
Grove), Newsome, Bollington, Sutton, Macclesfield, Bury (Moor Side), Rainow, 
Llangynwydd, Antrobus, Crosby-upon-Eden, Kidsgrove, Lothersdale, Newton-in- 
Mottram, St. Ive (Cornwall), Oldham (St. Peters), North wich, Lindley, Meltham 
Mills, White Coppice, Leyland, and Clitheroe. 

Among the circumstances to which the National Society owes its success in raising 
its special fund, now amounting to about £105,000, for the establishment of schools 
in the manufacturing and mining districts, is the liberal support it has received from 
the proprietors of numerous journals both in town and country; — a support afforded 
in various ways, and particulaaly by the insertion of advertisement. The public will 
be gratified to observe this evidence of sound principle in that important organ of 
public opinion, the daily press. 
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Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts. — ^The Junior Pro- 
fessorship of Bishop's College, Calcutta, 
is now vacant by the lamented death of 
Walter Kyte Coles, Esq. The salary is 
£600 a year, with apartments in the col- 
lege. Candidates for the professorship 
are requested to send their application 
and testimonials to the Secretary of the 
Society, 79, Pall Mall. 

It is desirable that the professor should 
be a graduate of one of our universities, 
and in holy orders. 

The Society is also requested to select 
a head-master for a newly founded gram- 
mar school in George Town, Demerara. 
Salary £500 a year, with a residence. 



Diocese of Bath 8f Wells. — At the Quar- 
terly Meeting of the Board, the dioce- 
san inspector stated the general results of 
the inspection of the Church of England 
schools in the diocese during the two 
last years. Reports were presented from 
310 parishes, containing a total return 
of 26,22 1 children receiving instruction. 
Particular accounts had been obtained of 
the state of education in each school from 
personal enquiry on the spot, for which 
purpose the diocesan inspector had paid 
150 visits of inspection, and the district 
inspector 228. The total amount of 
annual endowments ascertained was 
£692, 1 6s. 6d., and of annual subscrip- 
Woxv% wvA. ^QiTv«X\Q>xv%) ^TLclusive of 36 
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schools supported wholly by the paro- 
chial clergy, £3,500, 16a. 4d. The num- 
ber of new school rooms and premises in 
contemplation was 47. These state- 
ments refer to about two-thirds of the 
diocese, and it is hoped that an accurate 
account of the whole diocese will be ob- 
tained for the next spring meeting of the 
board, when the period of three years, 
originally allowed for the completion of 
the work, will have expired. The infor- 
mation already obtained enabled the dio- 
cesan and district inspectors to speak very 
favourably of the improved state of edu- 
cation. 

Wells' Training College, — There are 
now eighteen students at the institution, 
of whom twelve are pledged to become 
schoolmasters, and the remaining six were 
admitted, without such pledge, to avail 
themselves of the education afforded at 
the college. None of this latter class 
derive any benefit from the exhibitions, 
to which the contributors from the dean 
and^chapter, and the Board of Education 
are devoted. Of the senior pupils, three 
are to present themselves for their final 
examination af Michaelmas. And, by 
the kindness of the special commissary, 
it is proposed to give to them, should 
their examination be satisfactory, the 
opportunity of attending for three months 
at the Central School in London, in or- 
der that they may perfect themselves in 
the practice of teaching, as there carried 
on. It is expected that at Christmas 
these pupils will be prepared to accept 
engagement as schoolmasters ; and it is 
in contemplation to employ one as an 
assistant in the college. 

The Rev. Edward East, B.A., is the re- 
sident master ; masters for music and 
the modern languages are in regular at- 
tendance. 

The whole expenditure of the institu- 
tion, except the contributions above 
mentioned, and the payments from the 
pupils, has been defrayed by the Rev. the 
Special Commissary, and the difference 
in favour of the board has been equal to 
about £300. 

Two grants of £10 per annum each, 
have been made towards the mainte- 
nance and education of two female teach- 
ers at the National Society's establish- 
ment at Whitelands ; two grants of £10 
per annum each, towards the mainte- 
nance and education of two female teach- 
ers at the Training Institution at Salis- 
bury; and one grant of £10 has been 



made towards the maintenance and edu- 
cation of a female teacher at the Train- 
ing School at Norwich. These young 
women have not gone to the above insti- 
tutions to act as teachers, but to be pre- 
pared and qualified for undertaking the 
responsible and arduous duties of teach- 
ers. 

Diocese of Worcester. — On Sept. 7th, 
the first anniversary of the Rugby and 
Dunchurch Deaneries* Association, for 
advancing the kingdom of Christ at home 
and abroad, was held at Dunchurch, when 
prayers were read by the Rev. J. Sand- 
ford, vicar and rural dean ; and an able 
and impressive sermon was delivered by 
the Venerable Julius C.Hare, Archdeacon 
of Lewes. The Venerable Archdeacon of 
Coventry officiated at the Lord's table ; 
and during the reading of the offertory 
sentences a collection was made in aid of 
theAssociation,amountingto£30,0s. lid. 
On the following Saturday a public meet- 
ing, which was numerously attended by 
the inhabitants of the above deaneries, 
was held at the Eagle Hotel, Rugby, in 
aid of the special fund of the National 
Society, for the establishment and sup- 
port of schools in the manufacturing and 
mining districts. The chair was taken 
by the Venerable the Archdeacon of Co- 
ventry, who made a forcible appeal in 
behalf of the object for which the meet- 
ing was convened. Resolutions were 
then moved by the Rev. J. H. C. Moore, 
Rural Dean of Rugby ; the Rev. J. Moul- 
trie, Rector of Rugby ; Rev. J. Hodgson, 
Rector of Brinklow ; and Rev. J. Alford, 
Incumbent of St. Matthew's Rugby; 
and seconded by the Rev. J. Sandford, 
Rural Dean of Dunchurch ; Rev. Dr. 
Tait, Head-master of Rugby School ; 
Rev. H. Biddalph, Rural Dean of Sout- 
ham ; and Rev. R. Tawney, Rector of 
Willoughby. A liberal coUection was 
made at the door; and the Rev. tha 
Rural Deans of Rugby and Dunchurch 
were requested to afford facilities for the 
collection of further contributions. 

Report of the Government Inspectors of 
Factories. — ^The Government Inspectors 
of Factories have issued their report for 
the half year ending 30th June last. It 
is addressed to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, and takes a re- 
view of the results of the several inspec- 
torships. Though the superintendents 
of the various factories in Lancashire, 
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Cheshire, had to report a better observ- 
ance of the enactments of the law, still 
in many instances there had been a vio> 
iation of its more important provisions. 
The increase of the juvenile factory po- 
pulation had overtaken the customary de- 
mand for their labour, and the masters 
could now command a sufficient supply 
of children above thirteen years of age 
to be independent of the labour of 
younger hands. Several prosecutions 
had been instituted against mill-owners 
for working children under the legal 
age, and for preventing their attendance 
at the factory schools. The report treats 
at much length on the want of a proper 
system of education among the children ; 
and gives several curious specimens of 
the unfitness of the teachers for educat- 
ting the children in "private or dame 
schools." Amongst others is a litho- 
graphed fac-simile of a schoolmaster's 
voucher, written in a hand which can 
scarcely be deciphered, and to this effect : 
— " He do her testify thut tese childer 
Hare itended this school doo howrs dur- 
ing Last Whek ; Ma. th 2. 1843.' 
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St. Bartholomew's Hospital Collegiate 
Establishment. — The governors of the 
Hospital having resolved to establish the 
collegiate system in connection with the 
Medical School, several houses within 
the hospital walls have been lately fitted 
up for the residence of a certain number 
of students, and under the direction of 
the treasurer and a committee of the 
governors, every arrangement has been 
made which appears likely to promote 
the interests and comforts of the stu- 
dents. The superintendence of the esta- 
blishment has^ been entrusted to Mr. 
Paget, the resident warden. Further 
particulars, in regard to every depart- 
ment of the school, may be obtained 
from any of the medical or surgical offi- 
cers or lecturers; or on application at 
the Anatomical Museum or the Library. 

Irish National Board of Edtication,^-' 
By the ninth report of the Commission- 
ers of National Education in Ireland for 
1842, it appears that the national schools 
had increased, during the year, from 
2,337 to 2,721, and the children on the 
rolls from 281,849 to 319,792 ; the num- 
mber of children having tripled since 
1833, and that of the schools being 
nearly four-fold. 

£/on College* — During the late Naca- 



tion some very important alterations and 
improvements have been resolved upon 
by the authorities of the college, which 
will have a most important influence on 
the condition and future comfort of the 
King's scholars of this ancient seat of 
learning. The great defect under which 
the system of " Long Chamber" labour- 
ed, has always been known and felt to 
be the want of that due control over the 
collegers in their dormitory so essenti- 
ally necessary. In order to remedy this 
defect, the Rev. C. Abraham, one of the 
assistant-masters, has ofiiered to give up 
his private residence, and exclusively to 
superintend the King's scholars in their 
dormitory, if the college would build 
him rooms contiguous to the Long Cham- 
ber. This offer has been accepted by the 
college authorities, and it is fully ex- 
pected that before this time twelve- 
months, Mr. Abraham will be enabled 
to enter upon his new duties and resi- 
dence. This admirable step, so conducive 
to the comfort and discipline of the col- 
legers, may be considered to be a " com- 
plete renovation" in this department of 
the management and economy of the 
institution. The condition of a King's 
scholar in respect of comfort, will for the 
future at least be what it ought to be ; 
and the value of the education to a boy 
will be increased a hundred fold. 

Marlborough College, — ^The opening of 
the school at Marlborough for the edu- 
cation of sons of clergymen and others, 
took place on the 1st ult. As became the 
importance of the occasion, the presi- 
dent, the bishop of the diocese, accom- 
panied by the Marquis of Aylesbury, the 
mayor and corporation of Marlborough, 
the Rev. Sir Erasmus Williams, Rector 
of St. Peter's, several members of the 
school council — ^viz., the Earl of Eldon, 
the Venerable Archdeacon Berens, the 
Rev. G. H. Bowers, the Rev. J. G.Brett, 
Mr. Robert Few, Sir Stephen Glynne, 
M.P. ; the Rev. R. Gorton, Mr. Christo- 
pher Hodgson, the Rev. B. Harrisoo, 
Mr. F. A. M'Geachy, M.P. ; Mr. Joseph 
Neeld, M.P. j the Rev. C. E. Plater, Mr. 
T. H. S. Sotheron, M.P.; the Rev. John 
Ward — the auditors, Mr. John Shepherd, 
Mr. William Pott, and the masters and 
scholars of the foundation, went in pro- 
cession to St. Peter's Church, where 
after divine service, the Bishop of Salis- 
bury preached a most eloquent and ad- 
mirable sermon, explanatory of the great 
«AdL\m<^t\Axw\.c\s\«sX& v^c.V^ an institutioii 
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is calculated to attain, if based, as all 
education must be to insure success in 
its results, on tbe sure foundation of the 
Christian religion. A more important 
movement in- the course of education 
has not occured in these times : it will 
give to that large and influential body 
of men, the clergy of the country, the 
means of providing for their children 
that measure of classical instruction 
which, before, could only be obtained in 
our great public schools, but at an ex- 
pense which entailed upon them far 
greater sacrifices than in many instances 
their limited incomes rendered prudent or 
even justifiable. The same education is 
also offered to the sons of laymen at a 
comparative small expense. The number 
of pupils is limited at present to 200, of 
whom two-thirds are sons of clergymen, 
and one third sons of laymen. They are 
under the superintendence of the Rev. 
Matthew Wilkinson, M.A., the master, 
assisted by the Rev. W. C. Sharpe, 
M.A ; the Rev. T. B. Cornish, M.A. ; the 
Rev. J. Brackenbury, M.A. ; the Rev. J. 
B. Hughes, M. A.; the Rev. E. R. Pit- 
man, B.A., and other gentlemen as mas- 
ters of modern languages and in the draw- 
ing, writing, and arithmetical depart- 
ments. The magnificent mansion of 
the former Dukes of Somerset, known of 
late years as the Castle Hotel, at Marl- 
borough, has, by the indefatigable exer- 
tions of the council and committee, been 
adapted and fitted up, together with ex- 
tensive new buildings, for the reception 
of the pupils and the requisite establish- 
ment. The arrangements for the do- 
mestic comforts of the boys, and for dis- 
cipline and superintendence on the part 
of the masters, have been carried out to 
the admiration and satisfaction of those 
parents and friends who accompanied the 
pupils on the day of their admission, as 
wcdl as of those noblemen and gentlemen 
who visited every part of the buildings 
and grounds on the day of opening. The 
ultimate intention of the council is to 
provide accommodation for 500 pupils, 
and efiicient arrangement will be made 
for this purpose whenever the funds ne- 
cessary to carry out an increased plan 
shall be placed at their disposal. The 
mayor and inhabitants of the town of 
Marlborough entertained the bishop and 
the members of the council at dinner on 
the occasion of the opening. 

Christ's Hospital. — On St. Matthew*s- 
day, the Grecians* of this school deli- 



vered their orations, according to annual 
custom. The great hall of the hospital 
was crowded with visiters. The gallery 
in which the organ is placed was filled 
with the boys belonging to the establish- 
ment, and the opposite gallery was oc- 
cupied by visiters. In the centre of the 
hall, on the fioor, was placed the rostrum 
from which the juvenile speakers addres- 
sed the auditory, and immediately behind 
it was the head-master of the school, the 
Rev. Dr. Rice. On the right of the ros- 
trum sat several clergymen. At the 
upper end of the hall, and facing the 
rostrum, the Lord Mayor, attended by 
several of the civic functionaries, sat to 
hear the orations. The first four of them 
were, as usual, on one subject — the be- 
nefits accruing from the Royal Hospitals, 
and from Christ's Hospital in particular. 
That in Latin was delivered by Mr. John 
Smith Benifold, fourth Grecian and clas- 
sical medallist, who is about proceeding 
to Pembroke College, Cambridge. As a 
composition Mr. Benifold's essay evinc- 
ed considerable ability, taking a clear 
and comprehensive view of his theme, 
and treating it in a simple and earnest 
style. The second oration was also in 
praise of the Hospital and its founder, 
but in English. The speaker was Mr. 
Augustus Spiller Harrison, first Grecian 
and mathematical medallist, who is pro- 
ceeding to Caius College, Cambridge. 
The Greek oration on the same subject 
was delivered by Mr. Arthur Chubb, se- 
cond Grecian, who is proceeding to Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. The French 
oration on the same theme was delivered 
by Mr. George Banastre Pix, third Gre- 
cian, who is proceeding to Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. All these youths were 
much applauded on their appearance, 
and their mode of delivery, the correct- 
ness of their language, their fluency and 
emphatic earnestness, and, above sdl, on 
their self-possession under such very 
trying circumstances. They were very 
favourable specimens of the kind of 
training afforded at the school of Christ's 
Hospital. Several other orations were 
delivered on subjects of a more general 
nature. One, in Latin Alcaics, on " Sci- 
pio at Carthage," did great credit to Mr. 
L. Dale, sixth Grecian, who delivered it. 
The praise awarded to the above-men- 
tioned young man, may fairly be extend- 
ed to him, as also to Mr. George James 
Gill, eighth Grecian, for his Latin Hex- 
ameters on ThermopYl®*^'^^^ ^^» ^^"* 
ward Txidox ^cm^iJ^^Xjwi^Xi Qct^>3Ki!k^\sst 
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his Latin Sapphics on Peace with China. 
The apparent youthfulness of the latter 
aspirent, rendered his firm and impres- 
sive delivery, and evident appreciation of 
his subject, the more interesting and re- 
markable. The other pieces delivered 
were — " Satan's address to the Sun," in 
Greek Iambics, by Mr. Edward Taylor 
Hudson, seventh Grecian ; an English 
Ode to the Queen, on Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert becoming Governors of 
Christ's Hospital, by Mr. George Voight, 
eleventh Grecian ; Greek Iambics on 
*• David mourning for Absalom," by Mr. 
Morton Amos Leicester, fifth Grecian; 
Latin Elegiacs on the Death of the Duke 
of Sussex, by Mr. Wm. Frederick Green- 
field, twelfth Grecian, and mathematical 
medallist ; and an English poem " On 
the Progress of the Cross," by Gower 
Edward Evans, ninth Grecian. 

Liverpool. — ^The clergy of Liverpool, 
with the two Rev. Rectors at their head, 
have resolved to promote, by all the 
means in their power, the National So- 
ciety's exertions for the establishment 
and support of schools in the manufac- 
turing and mining districts. 

Factory Schools : a Good Example. — 
On the 6th ult., the first stone of a new 
set of schools was laid at Meltham Mills, 
in the parish of Almondbury, Yorkshire. 
The children of the day schools, accom- 
panied by the choir of the church, walked 
in procession to the ground, and after 
singing the 100th Psalm, the Rev. P. W. 
Brancker, M.A., Incumbent, oflfered up 
suitable prayers. Mr. W. L. Brook then 
laid the stone with the usual forms, and 
the ceremony was concluded by the chil- 
dren singing the doxology. Two-thirds 
of the expense attending the erection of 
these schools is borne by the Messrs. 
Brook ; the National Society and the 
Committe of Council making up the re- 
mainder. The building is intended to 



hold 360 children, and the estimated 
cost, with the master's house, is £900. 
The ground is given by Mr. W. L. Brook. 

Wallasey. — In consequence of the re- 
cent appeal of the National Society, two 
sermons were preached on Sunday, the 
27th of August, by the Rev. Dr. Byrth 
and the Rev. John Tobin, in the parish 
of Wallasey. No collections were made 
at the time, but the rev. gentlemen have 
since waited on the members of their 
respective congregations, and their united 
applications has been met by the liberal 
contribution of nearly £260. 



APPOINTMENTS. 

Elliot, Rev. George, Principal of the 
Diocesan School, Southampton, to be 
Head-master of the Solihull Grammar 
School, Warwickshire. 

Med win. Rev. T. R., to be Head -mas- 
ter of the Grammar School at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, and Incumbent of the Chapel 
of the Holy Trinity. 

Robertson, Rev. James, to be Master 
of St. Paul's School, Portsea. 

Veitch, Rev. W. D., Rector of St. 
Thomas's Winchester, to be Head of the 
Missionary College at Jerusalem, and Ex- 
amining Chaplain to the Bishop of that 
diocese. 

Welldon, Rev. James Ind, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
and Second Master of Shrewsbury School, 
has been elected by the Skinners' Com- 
pany, the Governors, to the Mastership 
of Tunbridge School, in the place of the 
Rev. Dr. Knox, deceased. 



DEATH. 

At the Mauritius, on returning home 
from India on account of his health, aged 
thirty, the Rev. Arthur Leighton Irwin, 
M.A., Principal of the Collegiate Semi- 
nary of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel at Madras. 



In answer to several inquiries we beg to state, that the second number of the Journal 
(that for February) has been for some time out of print. There are very few copies 
left of one or two other of the earlier numbers. 

A Parent who asks us at what age we think it best that a boy should be sent to t 
large public school, is informed that, all things considered, we should not be disposed 
to send a son of our own, until he was sufficiently advanced to be likely to work his 
his way into the upper school, or highest form but one, in the course of a term or 

so. He had better, however, put the c\}ie&\\oii \o oiv^ ^^ iVva masters of the school 

to which he thinks of sending his cYvM. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF ST. AUGUSTINE'S TREATISE ON 

CATECHISING. 

Sir, — It is now some time since I read the little tract of St. Augus- 
tine, called *' De Catechizandis Rudibus," and I cannot pretend to 
anything like a full recollection of it ; but as we may presume, that what 
I have retained and practically applied is the most serviceable part, I 
now offer these recollections to my fellow catechists, hoping that the 
thoughts which cheered the labours of our predecessors may enkindle 
our zeal. 

St. Augustine, we must know, was Bishop of Hippo, on the north 
coast of Africa, at the end of the 4th and the beginning of the 5th cen- 
tury. He was asked by a deacon of the church of Carthage for his 
advice about catechising those unbelievers who came to him in numbers, 
and desired to be grounded in the church's teaching before baptism. 

ITiese men he called '* Rudes," t. e, ignorant, or, at least, untaught, for 
it seems that many were not wholly ignorant, but had picked up a great 
deal in a scattered w^ay from christian companions, and perhaps had 
learned something in the churches, where they might go as mere hearers, 
without partaking in the worship. But what they knew they knew in a 
very loose way, very like those in our own church, who are very heedless 
of theu: baptismal vows, and take no pains to learn what they have 
promised to believe and to do. 

The loose churchman of the 19th century, who has never been cate- 
chised, has probably very little more knowledge of his faith than many 
of the young heathen gentlemen of Carthage, who acknowledged them- 
selves '* Rudes," and came to be catechised. Perhaps the mass of our 
young men in the middle classes have such a confused, ill- arranged kind 
of knowledge, that they never could give a reason for the hope that is in 
them, and hardly understand one half of the public preaching to which 
they listen when it suits them. 

Many of these "Rudes" desired to become christians for very little 
paltry reasons — ^because it was growing fashionable — because they wished 
to be like their companions, or perhaps they thought that on the whole 
it might be better for their souls, and they would see how when they 
came to think of those things. 

Howbeit, many of the catechumens were very cold and indifferent 
about the matter, and the deacon was much perplexed how to deal with 
them : — 

1st. How to engage their good will and serious thoughts. 

2nd. How to keep up their attention during a long discourse. 

3rd. How, in what order, to set forth to them the truths of the faith. 

To the first question St. Augustine answers, that all religious teach- 
ing must rest on a groundwork of love — *' CaritasJ* Love is the subject- 
matter. Love must be the teacher, and love must be the taught. The 
teacher must first show, that all which God has done for his creatures 
is from love, that He is the Father, and can act only from love to his 
children ; that even to his rebellious children in their fallen state He has 
iehown the most paramount love, Trora-jruv A^airnv. V5cJM:Lm^\» 'XIXskx^ 
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are few hearts so stony that they will not receive some glow from such 
thoughts. At any rate, if the hearer's heart he not melted, the speak- 
er's heart must be warmed, and he will be able to proceed with more 
power. 

Next he may show that, as God has done all from love, so he works 
from the same motive — the love of God reflected and refracted upon 
his fellow-men — driving him to show his thankfulness for what he had 
received, by spreading it amongst others ; that on this principle he felt 
himself bound to spare neither pains, time, nor power, for the good of 
their souls, for which Christ had died. — 1 John iii, 16. 

The more earnestness that he can display, the more patience and 
long suffering with the stubborn and listless, the more life he will give 
to his words, the more love he will enkindle in his own bosom, and the 
more love he will gain for God and for himself, as God's messenger. 

This is the groundwork then that must be laid for all teaching. — 
**Carita8," It is the only fit frame of mind which can teach,it is the only 
frame of mind fit to receive teaching. The same will apply to writing 
also. We ought not to sit down to write, in the name of God, to declare 
his message, unless we arm ourselves with that mind that first delivered 
it, nor ought to venture on rebuke or even exhortation, without laying 
our ground first $ " not that we have dominion over your faith, but are 
fellow helpers of your joy." 

Then comes the second question — How to keep up their attention? 
To this the good bishop answers — that it is indispensable, that the 
teacher should maintain his own cheerfulness — "Hilaritas" This is the 
feeling he wants to beget in his hearers, and it must first shine out of his 
heart before it is reflected from theirs. Dullness and weariness in the 
teacher is sure to beget dullness and weariness in the taught. By all 
means then let him maintain his own hilaritas first, and not complain 
of the dullness of his pupils, when the beam may be in his own eye. 
Let him think of the love which laid down its life to die for the brethren. 
Can he die for the brethren ? Nay, he is now yawning and gaping, 
and begrudging a few moments and a few words, though by them he 
may gain a soul to his master's fold. Let him speak then in the full 
belief that he is uttering the truths which Christ lived to preach, for 
which he toiled and watched, and sufi^ered hunger and thirst, and cold and 
weariness ; and for which, after all. He laid down his life and built his 
church. Let him speak too in the full belief that his efforts must prevail. 

But supposing his hearers, notwithstanding, do flag after some time, 
let not this re-act upon the teacher, as though all hope of doing good was 
past. Let him think that they are standing before him — creatures with 
souls, and desirous to save them. At least it is certain, that a few 
minutes ago they had that desire. All desire cannot be gone now. 
All hope of effecting it cannot have vanished at once. Let him think 
that the fault is with him rather than with them, and while there stands 
before him one who is not a christian, but may be made so, let not the 
love of Christ grow slack within him. 

How easily we may apply these thoughts to these little members of 

Christ whom we have to train. When they try our patience, when they 

ebow no good fruits, when they ccce^\][\\.«xvd^^\I<^^,aad weary and idle. 
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let US think that there is a memher of Christ standing before us — a lamb 
of the great shepherd's flock. He may be duU, but did not the great 
shepherd patiently instruct the slow of heart ? He may be stubborn, 
but still the great catechiser did not turn away from an untoward gener- 
ation. At any rate there is a member of Christ before us, for whom 
Christ has died as well as for us ? Shall we spare the pains and patience 
of a few moments to forward towards heaven a soul, for which He 
spared not his own blood } Do we never try the long suffering of our 
heavenly Father by our coldness of worship, and lifeless prayers, and 
oft-repeated back-slidings } Surely we must often reproach ourselves, 
like the deacon of Carthage, with weariness, with hopelessness, with 
impatience in teaching those catechumens, who are under our charge, 
with being self-willed in the choice of pupils, with petting the hopeful, 
and abandoning the unthankful and the stubborn. What if God dealt 
so with us ? — what if the good sower sowed his seed in good ground 
only ? — ^perhaps our hard hearts might never have received a grain of 
His good seed. 

And now, thirdly, as to the order in which the truths of the gospel are 
to be presented to the inquirers. Always begin (says St. A.) from the 
foundation. — '* In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth" 
— even at the risk of wearying your hearers. Of course they vary much 
in knowledge, and therefore 1 give you a longer and a shorter sketch of 
doctrines, but as no house can stand without a foundation, all teaching, 
long or short, must spring from the — ** In the beginning," 

The creation and the fall of man must be understood, before the 
meaning of the redemption can be made clear, and if this was needful 
in St. Augustine*s day, much more so now, when we cannot point so 
plainly as he to the heathendom around us. Immediately upon the fall, 
follows the promise of the Saviour, and forthwith we trace the chosen 
seed, from the womb of Eve to the womb of the blessed Virgin — the 
kingdom of Satan in the children of Cain, the kingdom of God in the 
children of Seth. 

The history of the former kingdom is plain enough, and Holy 
Scripture does not concern itself with it, as with the latter. The 
bible is the chronicle of the church in all ages, from Seth downwards. 
It keeps in our view the chosen seed and its preachers of righteousness ; 
the constant renewals and enlargements of God's covenant with them ; 
the narrowing of the promised seed in the single line of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and the outspreading of the promise amongst the thousands 
of Judah, to be again narrowed within the house and lineage of David. 

The bible shows us, too, how God kept the chosen seed apart from 
the rest of this world, as witnesses of his oneness ; how he purged them 
by various scourges from idolatry, and scattered by them the seeds of 
truth amongst the nations, and raised the hope of a deliverer — and 
thus, when the fulness of time was come. He sent his own Son, " made 
of a woman," — Eve's own seed, to bruise the serpent's head, to remove 
the curses and fulfil the promises of Eden. The unfolding of gospel 
truth by our Lord ; the planting of the outward frame- work of the 
Apostle's church, to secure the inward truth, now of course follow in 
due order — and unite the Catechumen to t\ie id\Qrw^\\v csJl >0QaX.\iQ>^>5» 
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within which he is taught that, the founder of the church depo- 
sited the truth ; and he will then desire to throw himself into the hosom 
of this hody, and share in the knowledge of the truth of which it is the 
witness and the keeper. 

I do not pretend to have done justice to St. Augustine's sketch of teach- 
ing ; I have not his tract now within reach, and therefore can only hope 
that I have stated correctly, as far as I have gone, his principle, viz. 
of presenting the truth historically. Facts first, and doctrine after- 
wards, as dependant upon and arising out of facts. It seems to have 
been the Apostolic principle of teaching. The apostolic sermons in the 
Acts are chiefly historical. The creeds of the early church, which we 
yet have, are historical. We do not say, " I believe in the Holy 
Trinity, in the conception, the incarnation, the redemption, and propi- 
tiation" — ^but even the Holy Three are presented to us historically — and 
the other doctrines are contained in the facts " bom of the Virgin Mary," 
&c. &c., on which we are afterwards to hang them, and to arouse our 
hearers *' to love and joy and peace in believing." 

Of course, to the children whom we have to teach, we should some- 
what vary the order, according to the difference of their circumstances 
from the catechumens of Carthage. They were outside the body of the 
church, desiring to come in ; ours are within, willingly receiving all we 
teach, and we need not therefore be so careful of tracing the historical 
descent of the gospel truths to us, and of showing our warrant for 
teaching ; but may at once unfold the doctrines belonging to the facts 
of the creed, by the light of the written word. But in another re- 
spect, we have more need than St. Augustine, of enforcing upon our 
hearers the nature of man's fall, and their own birth- sin, (its conse- 
quence) because we cannot show them the complete ' fallen man, un- 
regenerate,' as he could in the heathens about them. However near a 
resemblance to heathendom we can show in individuals, or even in 
masses of our people, we cannot show it as a ruling system, unlea- 
vened by Christendom ; we cannot show the distinct living line, between 
the kingdom of satan and the kingdom of God — the church and the 
world, and therefore we must trace it, from the very beginning of the 
world, by the history which God has vouchsafed to us, and teach them 
therefrom, that the line between the world and the church is as distinct 
in God's sight, as when the ark divided the saved and the destroyed — 
that they were bom in the world, and were since called out of it, into 
the church, that they might be redeemed from the wrath due to Adam's 
sin. May we not do much mischief by speaking so much of a Re- 
deemer, before they know what need they had of redemption ? We tell 
them, as God's crowning mercy *' that the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin ;" but what sin, do they suppose, if they never 
heard of their birth-sin ? They are left to conclude that the Redeemer 
will forgive them at once all their /tt^wre sins, and thus we find them in 
after life, really applying their blessed Saviour's death to no other pur- 
pose than to make sinning more safe and easy. 

I am sure that we puzzle and mislead our children, by going on to 

the strong meat, before we have laid the foundation of repentance from 

dead works, &c. We are loth pexV^^ \a \»S«. \o ^\XXa children, un- 
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spotted by the world, of their birth-sin or their dead works, and we had 
rather go forward to speak in glowing terms, of the love of their 
Redeemer ; but I have no doubt that the consequence in many cases 
is a very mistaken view of the blessings which our blessed Redeemer 
purchased for us. We may at any rate, learn much from the experi- 
ence of a Bishop of Hippo ; whose dealings with the unregenerate 
heathen mind, was likely to give him a far clearer insight into the mode 
of conveying the gospel truths to an enquiring catechumen ; and who 
at least, had the advantage which we have not, of knowing in what order 
those blessed truths had pierced his own soul. 

I trust. Sir, that my recollections of his tract may not be incorrect or 
unfairly stated. They are (as I said before) the practical impressions 
left by a former perusal, and are now yours and the public's. 

Pbesbtter. 



WHY WE HAVE NOT BETTER SCHOOL-MASTERS. 

Rbv. Sir. — I proceed, most respectfully, to offer one or two more ob- 
servations on Presbyter's Plea for the Admission of School-masters to 
Holy Orders ; thanking you for giving a place in your last number to 
my former communication. As my particular object in addressing this 
letter, is to show some of the causes, why men of character and talent 
are not induced to enter upon the profession of a school- master, in 
pursuance of the promise made in my last, I shall not say much in 
continuation of my remarks upon ** Presbyter's Plea." The prime 
evils which your benevolent correspondent appears desirous of providing 
against, are : — Firstly, The evident insufficiency of the present num- 
ber of the clergy, to perform the work they have to do, and the absence 
of that familiar intercourse and pastoral care, so much needed by our 
fearfully increasing population. Permit me most sincerely to assure 
Presbyter, that my experience as a teacher in densely populated, as well 
as rural districts, convinces me that he is rightly apprehensive ; the 
spiritual interests of thousands of perishing souls are from necessity 
uncared for, I had almost said unsympathized with. These are evils, 
which demand from a christian government an immediate remedy ; but 
they are evils which I fear could not under present circumstances be 
even lessened by the adoption of Presbyter's plan. If the clergy have 
more to do than they ought, need I for a moment offer proof in asserting 
the same of teachers ? need I, Rev. Sir, intrude another word in adding 
argument to the fact, that for the most part, the teachers of the poor 
are both over- worked and under-paid. Then I cannot understand how 
the church could be served by the ordination of school-masters ; these 
objections may be met, by its being part of the plan to offer larger 
incomes, or by providing good assistants in the school. But to do this 
there must be means, and if there be, I should greatly prefer that they 
were used to call into active service some of the great mass of clerical 
talent, piety, and zeal, at present idle. In concluding this part of my 
letter, I would with humility suggest, that the be«>t vQtex^%»\& ^1 Xkik 
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human family would be better consulted by raising the character of the 
school-master to the standard of the clergy, than by lowering the clergy 
to the standard of the school-master ; and above all things it is desirable 
that we should have pious and humble minded spiritual guides, who 
would identify themselves with, and enter into, the wants and feelings 
of the middle iind lower orders ; but that a race of " clergy of humble 
rank and inferior education," would be rather an evil than a blessing. 

The prospects of a nation depend upon the moral and religious cha- 
racter of its people ; it is either happy, prosperous, and free, or miserable, 
degraded, and slavish, hi proportion as it has received the light and truth 
of the gospel, and the influences of a sound system of moral, social, 
and religious training. 

The history of our own and surrounding nations sufficiently proves 
the truth of this position ; it is then a matter of great and national 
importance, not only that our systems of training in those schools in 
which the children of our poorer brethren are taught, be practically 
sound, but also that those to whom the carying out of these systems 
is entrusted be practicably efficient. By reference to the present 
state of education in England, we shall find that the prime 
.cause of its incompleteness, and utter insufficiency for the requirements 
of a vast and rapidly increasing population, is the want of means 
for the support of proper establishments, and as an almost natural 
consequence, the absence of a well defined system of school govern- 
ment — protestant in principle, and catholic in design. But my 
intention is chiefly to endeavour to show how it happens, that con- 
sidering the great amount of unemployed talent' at present in this 
country, so little of it should be attracted by the claims of education. 
Perhaps, Rev. Sir, this seeming mystery may be explained, by an 
enquiry into the inducements offered to, and the treatment experienced 
by, those already engaged in teaching. I am persuaded, that there is 
no class of men who have a greater right to be respected by society, 
nor a class more unworthily considered by the world in general. 

It might appear an unimportant enquiry to ask, to what class of 
society the school-master belongs ; and as I could not proceed to an- 
swer the enquiry, without casting a reproach upon members of that 
body I am bound to respect, I forbear ; but I unhesitatingly affirm, that 
they have not been permitted to take the position they are justly enti- 
tled to. This arises from many causes ; one, perhaps, the miserably poor 
stipends paid, particularly in villages, which renders it almost impossible 
for them to maintain credit, much less a respectable standing. Again, 
the various opinions as to the kind of education to be adopted held 
by committees. No man can expect to improve his condition, or 
create for himself a character and reputation in his profession, by 
teaching reading, writing, and the first rules of arithmetic ; and I could 
mention to you cases in which intelligent men have become disgusted 
with the profession, through the obstinacy of ignorant committees in 
adhering to that system. Again, 1 might mention one of the every- 
day cases, cases which have come under my own observation. An 
advertisement appears, a man of ability and character is wanted, he 
must be able to teach those branch^^ oi ^<&\xv^ii\.'dx^ ^d>\cQition, which 
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render it necessary that he should be an educated man; thus educa- 
tion, ability, and character are demanded: suitable men apply, they 
enquire into the nature of situation, its income, &c. &c., they find perhaps 
£20 orf£30 offered, and some contingent advantages, such as the 
children's pence, which make the salary about £50 or £60. Now it 
needs no wisdom to understand, that this is an income upon which no 
man, particularly if he has a family, can live with any degree of com- 
fort. Sometimes, indeed, the salary does not amount to so much, per- 
haps from £40 to £50, but then a residence is offered, and what kind 
of places are they ? I could mention three or four instances, out of the 
few that have fdlen under my notice, where there have been houses 
occupied by the masters, provided by the committee, absolutely not fit 
for the family of a common labourer. Educated minds are generally 
associated with at least the decencies of domestic life ; but they are 
doomed to suffer a new set of not very elevating or pleasant asso- 
ciations, in entering upon the residences frequently provided for 
National School-masters. Some four years since I was myself a can- 
didate for the mastership of a school in the south of Leicestershire, the 
salary was not large, but a house was attached, and the privilege of 
taking day pupils ; I attended, waited on the committee, about five rude 
but civil farmers, with a retired tanner in the chair : after submitting 
to some rather strange questions, and writing my name to prove that I 
could do it, I was referred to the squire, who was the treasurer. I 
announced my business, and was asked into the kitchen, and in due 
time was ushered by the servant to the presence chamber, and ulti- 
mately introduced to the residence for the master, which consisted of 
two lower rooms used as school-rooms, and two sloped roofed attics, 
ascended by a sort of ladder. I can assure you this is a correct statement 
and the names are at your service ; I need hardly say the ** house for 
the master," determined my mind as to further application for the 
situation. But it may be said this was in a rude and uncultivated vil- 
lage ; true, it was a village, but not a very small one, having a resident 
rector, and a county magistrate (the before mentioned squire) ; moreover 
it was not many miles from the county town. But this is not a solitary 
case, I could refer you to a nearly similar one, not far from the town 
in which I now reside. But these *are circumstances which ought not 
perhaps to prevent men of character and talent, from entering the pro- 
fession of a schoolmaster ; and I am inclined to think they ought not, 
but, that unfortunately those entrusted with the management of schools 
are not prepared rightly to appreciate either the person, or the office of 
the school-master ; so that in addition to the discomforts of residence, 
and the attendant misery of keeping up appearances, and supporting a 
family out of £50 or £60 per year, that class of men more particularly 
than any other have to submit to the caprice of individuals, and the 
frequent overbearing contumely of committees. I know several in- 
stances in whidi respectable masters have been obliged to relinquish 
their engagement, because they could not longer endure the constant 
interference and insults of members (and not uncommonly female mem- 
bers) of committees. Is it possible then, that respectable and well taught 
men, who are able to command bread to eat, yrilL ^ut^t m^c^^ ^\. ^^5Kw- 
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tinue in an employment that offers to the worldly mind no earthly 
inducement ; and to the christian mind, nothing more than the happi- 
ness of being employed in a good work ; and to both great labour and 
anxiety, with barely a subsistence. I fear not. Sir. I am inclined to 
think, that schools must be under a better system of management ; 
school-masters more worthily esteemed and better paid, before effi- 
cient and good men will be induced to enter upon teaching, as an 
employment. I am aware that National Schools are improving, better 
masters are entering the field ; but not in proportion to the demand. I 
am aware also, that many schools are now under the immediate charge 
of the clergy, and I rejoice at it ; at the same time I cannot disguise the 
fact, that while they are willing to give all the importance to the office 
and work of teaching, they are not ready to give a greater measure of 
respect to the school- master than would be due to the sexton. There 
are, and it has been my happiness to meet with many bright and noble 
exceptions ; but the whole matter lies in a small compass. The highest 
duty of a nation is to give to the people sound religious and moral 
instruction. This instruction can be imparted only by good and well 
trained teachers, and these teachers should (the importance of their 
office demands it) be placed in a position equal to the high duties they 
perform, and be enabled to maintain it with comfort and credit to them- 
selves and advantage to society. 

I can only apologise for intruding again upon your notice, by plead- 
ing the importance of the matter 1 have ventured to comment upon, 
in the hope, should you favour me by inserting these very imperfect 
remarks, it may induce some more able correspondent to do the subject 
better justice ; but for the correctness of the statement I have made, I 
appeal to the experience of my brethren in the good work of instructing 
the young. 

I am. Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Oct. 5th, 1843. Dboitwich. 



TEACHING THE BIBLE SHOULD BE A LIVING THING. 

Sib, — ^Your very able correspondent Mr. Maurice, in his strictures on the 
cultivation of the imagination in children, has reminded us of the faculty 
or disposition in them to picture things to their minds, to form images 
of objects about which they hear. Now it is most essential, that this 
realizing tendency should be properly taken advantage of in educating 
the young, if we would produce right impressions. 

In teaching the Bible, therefore, to our children, our first business, I 
conceive, should be to impress them with a sense of reverence for the 
holy character of God, its author ; they should be brought to think of 
his greatness, and majesty, and truth ; but, above all, they should be 
made to understand and feel (as far as they are capable of it), the situa- 
tion in which they stand to him through the covenant of grace in Jesus 
Christ, with the duties and privileges therein involved, and thus to 
magnify his love. 
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These truths are not to he taught merely as abstract creeds, but are 
to be embodied with, and form the foundation of all scriptural teaching. 
The agenda must never be separated from the credenda. They must not 
always be inculcated in the same manner, but brought out, if possible, 
just in the relation in which they stand in the particular portion of 
God's word under consideration. 

The best teaching is the closest, and although we are constantly 
finding out the difficulty of it in practice, we nevertheless must not lose 
sight of this principle. 

Our Lord's teaching is our great model, and he invariably suited his 
mode of inculcating truth to the peculiar circumstances calling forth the 
expression of his mind, and to the state of the people, morally and intel- 
lectually, who were to learn from his mouth. 

The man who carefully studies our Lord's parables, and the circum- 
stances that gave rise to their utterance, will observe that each one, at 
the time spoken, had reference to what would peculiarly speak to the 
thoughts of his audience. It is very true that each one, when spiri- 
tually understood, teaches (in a certain sense), the same truth ; but 
they might not, on that account, have been interchangeably used, 
because apart from a knowledge of the circumstances under which they 
were spoken, the real extent of their spiritual meaning cannot be appre- 
hended. The great value, therefore, of close teaching is, that the 
minds of those taught revert at once to the particular lesson enforced ; 
they are likely to be impressed ; the realizing faculty of which Mr. 
Maurice speaks is called into action. 

This important principle in teaching seems often to be lost sight of by 
those who are too anxious to reduce religious truth to a doctrinal sys- 
tem. The only way in which Christianity can be regarded as such, is 
that it is harmonious in its parts, and definite in its character. 

In teaching the Bible, then, we should seek to analyze and bring out 
the whole truth, confining ourselves, in the first place, to the particular 
lesson we are at the time called on to impart, showing the child what 
God says to him on that subject, and when, or under what circum- 
stances it is that God speaks to him in that way ; viz. when he is 
leaving undone what he is there told to do, or when he is doing what 
he is there told not to do ; and we should, in the way of illustration, 
show, by referring to our ordinary practice, how often this is the case. 
It would be well, too, if we would take pains to know each child's 
peculiar habits, inclination, and circumstances ; and without appearing 
too much in the character of a harsh judge, to point out the reality of 
God's word, and (as far as we are enabled to discover it), its exact adap- 
tability to the great end of " doctrine, reproof, correction, and instruc- 
tion in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works." 

We should try never to leave anything unsaid that God says, only 
because it may seem to be beside or beyond our ordinary ideas, either 
as regards the strictness of the moral law, and our weakness to fulfil it> 
or the fulness of God's mercy in Christ, and the strength and suffici- 
ency of his grace ; but we should speak it as we find it, display the 
naked truth, and then to guard against misapprehension, find out what 
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is written again on that point, as our Lord did with Satan at the time 
of his temptation. 

There is an explaining away system which has greatly led to the muti- 
lation of divine truth. 

If we would but follow the Church's teaching we should do well, and 
not often be at a loss. In her articles and formularies we find positive 
statements on each side, as it were, of a subject ; that is, a doctrine is 
set forth, and the guard against its misapprehension appears in the 
form of another positive statement of another truth. Now were we to 
compare one part with another, in order to discover harmony, I think 
we should see more and more striking features of agreement with the 
word of God. 

We should find the principle recognised of stating positively all that 
is said in the word of God relative to a particular doctrine or duty, and 
then as decidedly setting forth what is " written again," to prevent our 
erring ; thus directing each individual to an exercise of his faculties 
and graces, in order to ascertain the bearing of each eqjially true state- 
ment upon his faith and practice. 

I believe this rule may be observed in every arrangement in the Book 
of Common Prayer, for bringing the great and leading truths of the 
Bible before our minds. There is no undue prominence given to one 
doctrine to the suppression of another, but all are fully stated and care- 
fully adjusted with admirable wisdom. I look in vain for such close- 
ness to Scripture, such bringing out of the divine mind (be it spoken 
with reverence), out of the church. 

Your obedient servant. 

Upper Clapton. William Sfbncb, 



HOW TO TEACH NUMERATION. 

Thb first thing to be done in teaching arithmetic, seems to be to 
give children some idea of number ; perhaps this may best be ef- 
fected by comparing quotity, or the idea of how many ? with quantity, 
or the idea of how much ? How much butter ? how many eggs ? will 
answer the purpose of illustration well enough ; and, after one or two 
other instances have been given by the teacher, the children may be 
called upon to furnish a few ; — they will soon see, that to answer the 
former question, the sizes of what we speak of is to be looked to ; ;to 
answer the other, how often it presents itself must be considered. By 
taking instances, where the things we inquire about are of different 
kinds, and the "how many ?" is applied to the total, they will see that 
each marble, top, slate, book, apple, &c., is no longer thought of as a 
marble, top, slate, &c., but merely as something — no matter what — 
that serves with others, whether of the same kind or not, to make up 
the collection. Sometimes, a less general term than " things" may be 
used, and yet be applicable to all the items of the total ; while, from its 
being less general, it will, of coxaaci \>« mot^ ^<&%<^iv^tive ; and, when 
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once the children are aware of this, they may he required to find such 
terms ; their doing so will be good exercise — not in arithmetic, certainly, 
hut in language ; the practice thus slightly begun, may be extended 
and continued in the grammar class, and be made the occasion of much 
useful information, respecting the extent and the comprehensiveness of 
nouns, and the way in which the latter is increased, and the former 
lessened, when we put an adjective to the noun ; large box, for instance, 
being an expression, more comprehensive in its description than box 
alone, and, therefore applpng to a smaller number of things than box 
would apply to. To answer the question, how much? we measure, 
weigh, or guage the amount, as well as we can under the circumstances ; 
to answer the question, how many ? we count, using a different name 
for the total at every fresh item we find. But, such a supply of fresh 
names, soon leads us into difficulties. Suppose it be required to count 
the men in a very large army ; the number of names that would enable 
us to go on as we began, giving a fresh name to the total for every 
man we counted, would be greater than the number of words of all 
kinds in the English language ; yet, even this immense number, if we 
had them, would go but a very little way towards enabling us to count 
the people in London ; and the number of names with which we could 
do this, though considerably larger than that of all the words of all the 
languages of Europe put together, would leave us completely in the 
lurch, even if we got them, and could remember them, when it came to 
be question, as it is every 10 years, of taking an account of the number 
of people in the kingdom. 

The fresh name plan, then, being quite unmanageable, we should 
soon be obliged to give it up, and we consult our convenience by 
giving it up after the first few numbers. These we make into a col- 
lection, to which we give a name, and which we follow up by others, 
containing the same number of items as the first, and called by the 
same name, not using a fresh one, till we have made up as many similar 
collections as each of them contains items ; so that rf we began with 
6 items, we should go on making collections of 6 till we got 6 of 
them, then we should make those 6 sixes into a fresh collection, to 
which we should give a name, and with this new kind of collection we 
should do just what we did with the first, go on till we got 6 of them, 
then make these 6 into a new collection, with a new name, and so on. 
We do something of this sort, when we call 12 quills a dozen, and 12 
dozen a gross, only that we do not keep it up as we do in counting. 
The first collection we do actually use in counting, has just as many 
single items in it, as we have fingers on both hands ; this would seem 
to show that counting on the fingers is by no means a new invention* 
This first collection we call a ten, and to show that it is one collection, 
and not so many single items, we express it in figures by the same mark 
as one of the single items, only we put the marks one remove further 
on ; just as in writing money, the same figure serves to express one 
shilling and one penny, but we put the one that means a shilling in a 
different column, away from the one that means a penny. If we are 
speaking of a ten and one or two single things more, we put the 1 or 2 
more down by the side of the one that me«kXi<a «k. teu, V)si\» — \\»<2KkR. ^aec^ 
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and one, 12, one ten and two, just as we say a shilling and a penny, a 
shilling and two pence. With this first sort of collection, we can 
count up to nine tens ; and 9, if we add one, the nine will become 
another ten, and so we have ten tens, that is to say as many of the 
first sort of collection, as that collection contains of single items; 
this, therefore, gives us a fresh sort of collection ; we call it a hun- 
dred, and, as before for one ten, so now for one hundred, we use 
just the same figure as for a single item, only, we put it not one remove 
onwards, as for the ten, but two removes. Thus, if we have occasion 
to speak of one hundred, two tens and four, (meaning four single things, 
which is what we always mean when no collection is named), we put 
the 2 for the tens, one remove from the beginning, and the 4 at the 
beginning. In writing figures the beginning is on the right hand side 
of the slate or paper, though in writing words it would be on the left 
hand side ; in the part of the world from which our figures came to us, 
words are written from right to left, and not as we unite them in Europe, 
from left to right. With hundreds we proceed just as we did with the 
tens ; when we have ten of them we make them into a fresh collection* 
which we call a thousand ; still using the same mark as for one single 
item ; we put it 3 removes from the beginning, and if we have with 
it any hundreds of tens, we put them at their proper distance from the 
beginning, as before explained ; 1235 would be one thousand, two hun- 
dreds, three tens and five. It may happen, that we have thousands 
and tens, but no hundreds ; in such a case we put a mark in the thou- 
sand column, or place as we generally call it, not exactly to show that 
there are no hundreds, for that would be needless, but to prevent the 
thousands from seeming to be in the hundreds' column, as they would 
if the place were not otherwise filled up. The mark we use is 0, we call 
it a cypher, or a naught ; aught without the " n" means any thing; there- 
fore naught means not any thing or nothing ; just as we say none for not 
one, neither for not either, never for not ever. Were you ever in 
Scotland? Never. 

With thousands, as before with hundreds, we go on till we have ten 
of them ; for this fresh collection we move the one that marks it 4 re- 
moves from the beginning, but here we begin to be more sparing of our 
fresh words ; we use two of the old names instead of a new one, and 
we call this collection a ten-thousand, just as we say a six-pence ; in 
like manner, we call ten of these ten-tbousands a hundred thousand, 
because we had before called ten tens a hundred ; but when we get to 
the third sort of fresh collections, since we used a fresh name, and 
which, if we did not use one now, we should call a thousand- thousand, 
we call it a million. With these millions we do not just what we did 
with the tens, using a new word, the first time we made a collection, but 
what we did with the thousands, keeping the fresh word till the third 
time we have occasion for a name, and using two old ones the other 
times ; the fresh one is billion. The following numbers 5,676,245,689, 
therefore, would be five billions, six hundred millions, seven ten 
millions, six millions, two hundred thousands, four ten-thousands, five 
thousand, six hundreds, eight tens and nine. For two tens, we say 
twenty; for three tens, thirty ; iox io\«, ioi\?j \ ^^** \.'^" holding the 
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place of the word tens, and the rest of each word showing how many 
tens there are ; so for three single items and one ten, we say thirteen ; 
for four and one ten, fourteen ; and so on. 

The two names that come next after ten seem to be a departure from 
this way of making up new names out of old materials, and to be 
altogether fresh names ; they are not so however, eleven means one 
hft,* after the collection of ten has been made up, and twelve means 
two left. Throughout the whole of the row of figures before given, the 
principle, that every coUection is to consist of ten of the collection, 
before it has been observed, and would continue to be observed how far 
soever we might stretch our row of figures. In like manner, 5, 6, 7, 
continue to mean 5, 6, 7, etc. sometimes what these somethings are, the 
column in which the figure stands must determine, but a 5 for instance 
in the 12th column, would be just as much a 5, and would just as 
much mean 5, as it would if it were at the beginning ; whether 
the 5 somethings were 5 tens of thousands, or five hundreds of bil- 
lions, can no more prevent this from being the case, than does the 
circumstance of whether the 5 somethings at the beginning would 
have been 5 men, 5 ants, or 5 drops of water. A billion, or a thou- 
sand millions, is more than the highest probable number of human 
beings on the earth; we have therefore carried our counting or 
numeration quite far enough, to show how easily amazingly large 
numbers may be expressed with a very small supply of really fresh 
names, though we are still able to give a somewhat different name to 
the total ; for every single item we add no two of the names of totals 
from one to a billion, and beyond it being exactly the same, though the 
different parts of which almost all of them are made up, are used again 
and again, forming altogether a ' most useful and ingenious piece of 
** patchwork." Counting, then, is adding one by one, giving the pro- 
per name each time to the new total, and if we want to put two num- 
bers together, 26 and 43 for instance, we may do this too by counting; 
we have only to begin with one of them as our starting point, and count 
away until we have counted, and therefore added one by one, as many as 
there are in the other number ; the total we get to, will clearly be the 
total made by both these numbers put together. This way of adding 
two numbers is by no meatis imaginary ; it is often practised, not 
merely by children, but by grown persons, and to make the reckoning 
still safer people often do it on the fingers ; this is a very common way, 
indeed, of finding out what day of the month some day of the week 
after next will be. But if we were always to add in this way, it would 
be nearly as difiicult and tiresome as having to use fresh names .for all 
our totals in counting. 

Instead, then, of talking only one at a time we take several, and to do 
this requires nothing more than a little experience in counting ; thus if 
we know that the next number but one to 6 is 8, and we have to add 3 



* By a reference to any dictionary in which the etymologies are given, it will be 
seen that the two words eleven and twelve are made up in Anglo-Saxon, (to which 
language, like most of our household words, they belong), of the first two numerals 
and the participle of the verb " to leave." 
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to 5, instead of adding one which would g^ve 6, or two, which of course 
would give the next number to 6, we add the three at once, which 
must give the next number but one to 6 ; we say then, that 5 and 3 
are 8, instead of saying 5 and 1 are 6, and 1 7, and 1 8 ; if afterwards 
we want to add 5 and 4 we see it must be 1 more than 5 and 3, and 
therefore the next number to 8, or 9 ; if we have 4 and 3, that must be 
1 less than 8, or 7 ; so that with a little management and a very slight 
knowledge of counting, we need never be at a loss to add together any 
two small numbers. Suppose we have 9 and 7 ; if the 9 were 1 more 
it would be a ten, and then the total would be clearly a ten, and seven 
or 17, as it is, the total must be one less than this ; a ten and six, or 
1 6 ; again if it had been 8 and 7, 8 being two less than the first col« 
lection, the total must be two less than 17, or 15 ; 5, as we should 
readily remember, being the next number but one before 7, which little 
matter serves to remind us, that a knowledge of counting enables us, as 
we see here, to take away one number from another, as well as to add 
numbers together. 

And this taking may we often have occasion to practice while we are 
adding numbers together — 7 and 5 are how many ? taking 3 of the 5 and 
putting them to the 7 will give us 10, and 5 being the next but one to 3, 
there will be only 2 left ; these put on to the 10 will of course give a ten 
and 2, or 12 ; here then we have split the 5 into two parts to add them 
separately,* and while we are gaining readiness and experience in count- 
ing, this way of adding will be found useful, especially in helping us to 
keep clear of blunders, which generally give a great deal more trouble 
than any little contrivances we might have used to prevent them would 
have done. Suppose now that we have two really large numbers to add 
together — for instance, 29,425, and 62,543, beginning by adding to the 
larger number the 5 single items of the other we make it 
6 2, 548, next adding the 2 tens we have 
6 2, 568, then the hundreds, which will give] 
6 2, 968, after these the thousands, giving 
6(11,) 9 6 8. Now here we have in the thousands' column 11, 
and therefore one more than is wanted to make a collection of the kind 
next higher than thousands ; in such a case we do just as in counting, 
we make up a collection of the next kind, add it to the 6 ten-thousands, 
making them 7 ; and put down in the thousands' column only what is 
left of the thousands, after the new collection has been made up ; here 
there will be only one thousand left, and the total will be 91,968. When 



* Persons unacquainted with the difficulties which children commonly find in their 
early attempts at figures, may be inclined to consider all these minutia a mere cari- 
cature of explanatory teaching ; those who know something of the difficulties will, I 
thinlc, be less likely to do so. The teacher should endeavour to draw from the chil- 
dren's previous knowledge and mere common sense a portion of the necessary 
information, and a great deal of what cannot be thus elicited may be suggested, 
instead of told. Simultaneous questioning, however, especially with a large class, 
will seldom, I believe, be found to operate beneficially upon more than a small section 
of the children subjected to it, and that section will consist precisely of those who 
are least in need of the awakening effect meant to be produced. By simultaneous 
questioning I mean, of course, questions to which the answers are simultaneous. 
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there are 3 or 4 large numbers to add together, we might first add one 
of them to another as we did just now, then a third to the total we find, 
then a fourth to that, and so on for a dozen more if we have them ; but 
as the number of single items in the last total would clearly be made up 
of all the single items in each of the numbers we had put together, we 
proceed at once to find what these will come to. Let us take the numbers 
62,846, 75,962, 87,644, 45,689; to keep them more conveniently 
before us we can put them in a column, instead of in a row ; 6, 2, 4, 9, 
the single items of the 4 numbers make up 21, that is, we 
have for our total of single items as many as will make up 62,846 
two tens, and leave us 1 behind ; this 1 we put down in the 75,962 
i^gle item column, having first drawn a line under the 87,644 
numbers we are adding together to separate them from the 45,689 

total, which, otherwise, when we had finished it might be 

mistaken for a fresh number to be added to the others ; the 272,141 

two tens which, with the 1 we have put down, make the 21, 

must find their way into the tens' column total ; this they will be sure to 
do if we put them on to the tens in any of the numbers we are adding, 
for these tens together will make up the tens' column total ; the safest 
way will be to add them at once to the 8 tens, making together 10 tens^ 
which, with 4 and 6 tens more, will give 20 tens, or two of the next 
collection, hundreds ; the 4 that are left of the tens we shall put down 
in the tens* column, and the 2 hundreds we have made up we bring on 
to a figure of the hundreds ; just as we brought on the two tens to a 
figure of the tens. 2 and 6 are 8, and 6 are 14 (since 8 and 2 would 
be 10, and there would be 4 left,) 14 and 9 (1 less than 14 and 10, 
which make two tens and 4,) will be 2 tens and 3, and 8 more will make 
two less than 10 more, therefore 3 tens and one. The 3 tens must make 
3 of the next collection, the 1 will be left in the hundreds' column ; 3 
thousands and 5 thousands will make 8 thousands, and 7 more will be 
15 (since 2 added on from the 7 will make 10, and there will be 5 left), 
5 more will make up 2 tens, and the 2 left we shall put down in the 
thousands' column, adding on as before the 2 tens to a figure of the next 
column. 2 and 4 are 6, and 8 will be 14 (4 of the 8 will make the 6 a 
ten, and there will be 4 left), 14 and 7 willbfe 21 (14 and 3 17, 3 more 
will make up another ten, and there will be 1 left;) 21 and 6 will be 
27, this will give us 2 of the next collection, and 7 of the kind of collec- 
tion we have just been adding up ; the 7 then we put down in the ten- 
thousands' column, and the 2 we put one column or one place, as we more 
commonly call it, further on ; as these 2 are 2 tens of ten-thousands, 
and ten tens make a hundred, they will be hundreds of thousands ; for 
neatness sake, we will draw a line below the total to match the one 
above, and our sum is done. G. H. 



A BETTER MODE OF EXAMINING A CLASS THAN BY 

MERE QUESTIONING. 

Sir, — I do not know whether you will consider the following observa- 
tions, on a point connected with education, deserving your attention. 
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I have had considerable experience in the practical part of education, 
and particularly since my residence in the country, in superintending, as 
the parish minister, a large national school in my parish. 

The point to which 1 would call your attention has reference to the 
mode of examining a child or class, on a lesson or subject that has been 
previously read. The usual practice as you know, is to ask questions, 
and by this means to ascertain to what extent the subject has been 
acquired. 1 have long been of opinion, however, that this is an ex- 
tremely imperfect mode, having observed that questions may be an- 
swered satisfactorily enough, and yet that the subject, in all its parts 
and bearings, may not by any means be perceived by the mind. 

I have, therefore, submitted another method, that of requiring ; first, 
a continued narrating, in which the pupil is required to state the subject, 
as far as he can, in his own way, wholly uninterrupted by questions or 
observations on my part ; and upon this narrative I found those ques- 
tions which may elicit from him a fuller account, or may lead to a recol- 
lection of what he has omitted. The plan is, that the learner should 
first study what he recollects, using such expressions as he can com- 
mand, and follow the subject step by step in its proper order, and then 
I propose my questions on those points where they are most needed. 
The effect of carrying on the examination by questioning in the first 
instance, is to suggest most of what should have been learnt, the 
various parts of which the subject consists, the order and succession 
of those parts, and the proper expression, and thus much of the value 
of the lesson is lost. I also find, by the method which I recommend, 
that there is not only a far more accurate knowledge of the subject 
acquired, but that the faculties are more called forth ; there is more 
memory required in recollecting the whole, unaided by hints from a 
leading question ; there is also more judgment in selecting the principal 
topics, and in arranging the order in which they follow each other ; and 
above all, it has the effect, in a high degree, of improving and facili- 
tating the power of expression, an art into which a child cannot be too 
early initiated. 1 teach every thing in this way : — when a child has 
committed to memory the Church Catechism, I require him to go over 
the diff^erent topics in a continued narrative, showing in what way one 
part is connected with another ; and, of course, when he does not per- 
ceive the parts or their connexion, pointing them out to him, and then 
I propose my questions, to make his knowledge more complete. So, in 
regard to the historical parts of the Old and New Testament, or any 
other branch of knowledge that may be introduced into the school ; 
indeed, I think it would be a most important improvement in the 
examinations conducted in far more important institutions than a Na- 
tional School. 

If you are of opinion that these hints may be serviceable to any of 
the readers of your useful Journal, you will do me a favour by inserting 
them. I assure you that they are the fruit of experience, and though I 
may not, through not exemplifying the subject by instances here, make 
myself perfectly understood, I have set down nothing which I have not 
already proved to be highly beneficial. 

I am, Sir, youi o\>^^\eti\. %erj^^\.. 
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ORIGIN OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

The idea of Sunday School instruction was communicated to 
Mr. Raikes, by Mr. Stock, curate of St. John's, Gloucester ; who 
has given the following account of it in a letter, dated February 2nd, 
1788, — " Mr. Raikes meeting me one day by accident at my own 
door, and in the course of conversation, lamenting the deplorable state 
of the lower classes of mankind, took particular notice of the situation 
of the poorer children. I had made, I replied, the same observation, 
and told him, if he would accompany me into my own parish, we 
would make some attempts to remedy the evil. We immediately pro- 
ceeded to the business, and, procuring the names of about ninety 
children, placed them under the care of four persons for a stated num- 
ber of hours on the Sunday. As minister of the parish, I took upon 
me the principal superintendance of the schools, and one- third of the 
expense, I'he progress of this institution through the kingdom is 
justly to be attributed to the constant representations which Mr. 
Raikes made in his own paper, the Gloucester Journal, of the benefits 
which he perceived would probably arise from it." 

Several years ago a monument was erected in the chancel of the 
parish church of St. John the Baptist, which bears this inscription : — 
•* In memory of the Rev. Thomas Stock, A.M., rector of this church, 
who first suggested the institution of Sunday Schools ; and, in con- 
junction with Mr. Robert Raikes, established and supported the four 
original Sunday Schools in this parish and St. Catherine's in 1780. 
He died December 17th, 1803, and was interred in St. Aldate's 
Church." 

The following paragraph from the Gloucester Journal, of November 
3rd, 1783, exhibits Mr. Raikes' views : — " Some of the clergy in diffe- 
rent parts of this'country, bent upon attempting a reform among the 
children of the lower class, are establishing Sunday Schools, for ren- 
dering the Lord's day subservient to the ends of instruction, which 
has hitherto been prostituted to bad purposes. Farmers and other 
inhabitants of the towns and villages complain, that they receive more 
injury in their property on the Sabbath, than all the week besides ; this 
in a great measure proceeds from the lawless state of the younger class, 
who are allowed to run wild on that day, free from every restraint. To 
remedy this evil, persons duly qualified are employed to instruct those 
that cannot read ; and those that may have learned to read are taught 
the catechism and conducted to church. By thus keeping their minds 
engaged, the day passes profitably and not disagreeably. In those 
parishes where this plan has been adopted, we are assured that the 
behaviour of the children is greatly civilized. The barbarous ignorance 
in which they had before lived, being in some degree dispelled, they 
begin to give proofs that those persons are mistaken, who consider the 
lower orders of mankind as incapable of improvement, and therefore 
think an attempt to reclaim them impracticable, or at least not worth 
the trouble." 
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ON DICTATION AND COMPOSITION. 

Dictation, as a branch of instruction, has reference chiefly to the spell- 
ing of words ; that is, certain words or sentences are written by the 
scholar upon his slate at the time when they are read to him by the 
teacher. This method is found to be far superior to the common one of 
teaching to spell by setting them to get by heart, as it is called, a long 
column of words, without any explanation. How tiresome, how unin- 
tellectual, to pore for hours over words of many syllables ! a method as 
calculated, as any that could be adopted, to make learning hateful to a 
child. The principal difficulty to be overcome, is that of correcting 
every mistake on the slate of every child. To attempt this would extend 
such an exercise far beyond the time commonly set apart for it. If there 
were time sufficient, such a minute investigation would indeed amply 
repay the teacher for all his labour. When such a plan, however, is 
not praticable, the following methods may be adopted. First : — Choose 
one slate from the mass, generally the one in which the greatest blund- 
ers are expected to be found ; go through every sentence slowly and 
distinctly, drawing the pencil through every mis-spelt word, causing 
some boy to spell the word correctly, and every one who has the same 
word incorrectly spelled, to draw his pencil through it at the same time, 
and to put in its place, or above it, the same word in its correct form. 
In like manner go through every succeeding sentence, till the whole 
exercise is completed. Secondly : — Go regularly through the class, causing 
each boy to spell that word, which in order of sequence, falls to his 
turn — word by word — boy by boy — till the whole lesson has been gone 
through. Thirdly : — ^Whilst reading out the words or sentences, the 
teacher can go round the class, and wherever an error is seen, the pen- 
cil is to be drawn through that word. These mis-spelt words are then 
to be given to the class at the termination of the exercise. Other expe- 
dients may be adopted, which an experienced teacher will be able to call 
to his assistance when necessity demands. Strive always to interest 
and keep up the attention ; if the spirits be allowed to flag, if listless- 
ness steals on, the progress will be very slow. Boys will never be awed 
into a love for knowledge, they must be wooed, and hence she ought to 
be arrayed in her most alluring guise. 

Composition refers to the reproduction by the scholar in writing of a 
lesson previously communicated to him orally by his teacher. Suppose 
the master has been giving the class a lesson on gold, or any object ; at 
the close of the lesson, he tells the children to take their slates and to 
write out as much as they can remember, keeping as closely as possible 
to the order pursued in giving the lesson. Composition, then, is not 
merely an exercise in spelling, but at the same time an exercise on 
language. The teacher can then point out any grammatical errors, or 
any ambiguity of construction which may occur in the lesson, thus 
leading the child to the proper expression of his thoughts — teaching him 
to clothe his ideas in a correct and simple garb — a most important 
point in the education of the young. In fact, no branch of know- 
ledge may be made more efEectu^V m \^^'^\xv^Vkcv^^ to see the practical 
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Utility and value of knowledge. But, it must be of a kind calculated 
to interest, to call into exercise their mental powers, else its efficacy 
will be but limited. What is the use of writing ? not alone that one may 
be able to imitate some finely-engraved lines with exactness and preci- 
sion — that part is only the initiatory step, and if the pupil were carried 
no farther, he might indeed be a splendid copyist, but the great end of 
education would not be attained. ITie chief end of learning to write is, 
that we may be able to combine our ideas so as to form sentences and 
paragraphs, and this can only be accomplished by the help of a kindred 
study — grammar ; hence these two ought always to be united. 

Battersea, W. McLeod. 



ON THE EXPENSE OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

Sir, — ^The letter of the Tutor of Cdius, which appeared in your last, 
does not at all rebut, in the main, the charge of unnecessary expense, 
which is usually brought against university education. He is the first 
member of the university I have ever met that did not boldly apologise 
for the proper expenses of college life, on the score of excluding vulgar 
aspirants, though, as experience testifies, a very fallacious plea. The 
Tutor of Caius states the expenses of board and lodging in college to be 
£90, in round numbers — I should state it at more. But if we take his 
statement, and remember that the student is not resident in college above 
six months, surely £15 is a somewhat exhorbitant expenditure for the 
student to incur in each month, on account of the bare necessaries of 
life. It seems certainly to me a most unnecessary expense, when I con- 
sider that the student is excluded from all luxuries and indulgences, 
when he is called upon to pay a sum of money sufficient to include 
them. Allow me to remind the Tutor of Caius, that the society in which 
the collegian mixes is commonly supposed to be one of the great advan- 
tages of university education ; but if he has to invest so much capital 
in the purchase of board and lodging, he must be often prevented from 
entering into society to any beneficial extent. Here is the great rock 
upon which our universities, I conceive, are spliting,by their showing more 
tenderness to the perquisites of the tradesmen and college servants than 
to the pockets of the students. Men do not grumble when they have left 
college, embarrassed with pecuniary difficulties, so much at the expenses 
of tuition, whether public or private, as at the needless and unwarranta- 
ble manner in which their ready cash has been extracted to enrich the 
college cook and steward. — I am. Sir, yours, very truly, 

A CAMBRinoB Master of Arts. 



PLAY-GROUND AND GALLERY AS USED IN THE TRAINING 

SYSTEM. 

A play-ground and a gallery, with the master as superintendent and trainer, is 
a new principle in popular education. 

The play-ground and gallery are an indispensable platform in training the 
child. By training the child, we mean his intelleclxx^l, \>\i^^\a^.» «cv\ \SNSstA 
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faculties and habits, simultaneously or combined; not the physical training 
merely in one place, the intellectual in another, and the religious in a third, 
but the whole each day, and under one superintendence. At home, training 
may be conducted to a certain extent at the fireside ; but home training, highly 
valuable and important as it is, no more makes up for the school, than the school 
does for the family. The child who is exclusively trained at home, is not so 
well fitted for the duties of acitve life. He is ignorant of much that he ought 
to know, and which he ought to be trained to shun ; more particularly, he is 
ignorant of himself; his real dispositions and character have not been fully de- 
veloped, and that at a period of life when there is a reasonable hope of their 
being checked and subdued. The boy is only in real life when at play and at 
study among his companions in years and pursuits. Home adds peculiarly to 
the moral, and the school to the intellectual training ; it is only when both are 
united, however, that the child is under a complete training. This combination, 
with the master as superintendent, guide, director, and companion, forms moral 
school training, and is one of the great peculiarities of the Training System. 
Next in importance and influence to which is " picturing out in words " in the 
intellectual department. 

The physical exercises are not new, having been practised under what is term- 
ed the infant School System, before the establishment of the Training System. 

When we speak of the gallery, we mean not merely a gallery or flight of 
ascending steps for seating the whole pupils, but one used as it is under the 
system which we are attempting to analyse ; and when we speak of a play-ground, 
we mean not merely an open space of 100 or 120 feet long, by 50 or 60 feet 
wide, for 100 or 120 children to amuse themselves in the fresh air, and for ex- 
ercise, but one under the immediate superintendence of the master for physical 
health — the cultivation of proper physical habits — ^the developement of real 
character, and, in conjunction with the gallery, for moral and intellectual train- 
ing. A play-ground, without the master being present as superintendent, is 
literally a mischief ground. The gallery, with its other arrangements, and the 
mode of managing it, saves fully as much time in conducting the ordinary ele- 
mentary lessons, as is occupied in the direct moral training. The gallery, by 
enabling nearly the whole person of every child to be in view, affords the best 
opportunity of securing the attention of the whole scholars, developing their 
itteas, and receiving simultaneous, as well as individual answers. 

The play-ground, or " uncovered school," permits the super-abundant animal 
spirits or " steam " to escape, while at the same time it adds to the health of 
the pupils, affords relaxation, and secures contentment with their other lessons 
in-doors, without the usual coercion which is necessary when there is no play- 
ground ; at the same time, as we have already said, when freely at play the 
real character and dispositions of the whole children are developed, which, in 
any case of fault observed by the master, on their return to the gallery, he can 
notice and analyse for the benefit of the whole, on the practical principles laid 
down in Stow's " Moral Training and the Training System." 

It is as impracticable for a teacher to train moKdly and intellectually on the 
simple and natural mode of the system, without a gallery and a play-ground, 
as it would be for a mechanic to work without his tools. The having both 
these auxiliaries does not form a training school without the trained master, 
and the master who is without these is of course unsuccessful. The frequent 
deviations from this indispensable arrangement, are the causes why there are so 
many failures in schools having the system professedly in view, but which are 
only imitation training schools, being either without a trained master, or a play- 
ground and a gallery. 

There is no doubt a great difficulty in purchasing or even finding sufficient 

ground for the purpose, and it is extremely high priced in the lanes and streets 

of a crowded city where moral tmiuxi^ \s imperiously required ; but inde- 

pendendy of the moral imptoyemeiit ol Xlbift ^^o^'^^^'t ^ic^na^ ^^^sX^ould be 
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much less than the police, bridewell prison, houses of refuge, public prosecu- 
tions, and transportation of criminals.^ Moral school training, under God's 
blessing, would do much for society. We have no hope, indeed, that it would 
root out sin ; but fifteen years' experience and observation of the practical work- 
ing of the system, show that its establishment would greatly diminish crime 
and increase virtue. 

The " sympathy of numbers " is the most powerful practical principle in 
social life, and more particulariy in large towns and villages. It is peculiarly 
so with the young, who are the most impressible of society. The conviction of 
the power oi this principle fifteen or sixteen years ago, led to the addition of 
the play-ground and the gallery to one or two schools, with their accompanying 
exercises, under the master, in Bible, intellectual training, &c., as an addition 
to popular education, and as models of antidote to the demoralizing influence 
of large towns. The result in Glasgow and everywhere at home and abroad, 
where trained masters have gone from the Normal Seminary, of which these model 
schools formed the basis and an integral part, has been most satisfactory and 
encouraging. — (Communicated by Mr. Stow) 



jl specimen of religious instruction a century ago, 

IN A LETTER TO AN ONLY DAUGHTER, AT SCHOOL, AND ABOUT 

THE AGE OF FOURTEEN. 

My Dear Sue, — The instructions I have left for your brothers, I desire you to 
copy ; because most of them are of general use to young persons, and therefore 
I shall only add here what I think the difference of your sex and manner of 
life requires. 

Though you are a year younger than Fiennes, yet I doubt not your sense of 
my tender love to you, which will make my advice sink deep into your heart. 

Whilst you are at school, the rules of the house you live in will sufficiently 
employ your time ; when you return home, beware of idleness, which intro- 
duces all manner of sin. 

Besides morning and evening prayer, you may generally dedicate some time 
in the middle of the day for devotion, especially when you have not the advan- 
tage of public prayers ; and after the example of holy David,! not only morning 
and evening, but at noon-day, present your petitions to God. And that your 
prayers may have a due effect on your life, employ some minutes before you 
begin them, to put your mind in a proper disposition to address the great Author 
of your being. 

In the morning consider what business or company you are likely to engage 
in, and what particular temptations are most apt to attend them ; against which 
arm yourself by resolution ; resist the devil and he will flee from you.J: To 
give you one instance : if you apprehend your papa, or any other person under 
whose direction you live, may tax you with omission of duty, or any indiscre- 
tion, the first thought that arises in your heart may very probably be to contrive 
to conceal your error, though at the expense of truth. This is to be conquered 
by considering the baseness of a lie ; that it is much less disgrace to be found in 
a fault to which all, especially young persons, are subject, than to be found a 
liar, who, when notorious, is never believed, though they speak the truth. But 

* We have heard of a plan for providing play-grounds in the densest part of such 
cities as London, Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow, by arching the ground floor, 
and making a flat roof of the newly discovered pitch or asphalturo, which might suit 
for two small schools. 

t Psalm iii. 4 ; v. 3 ; xxxv. 18. — Haggai i. 7. — Prov. iv. 26.— Eccl. xii. I. 

X Psalm cxix. 69.— 1 Peter v. 8.— James i v. 7.— 1 The8a.y,5,6.— ^^Vsas^.^^VVA'^k 
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this onlyin regard to the world ; the arguments are much stronger in point of 
duty. The God of truth has pronounced a dreadful doom against such as 
make a lie ; even that they shall for ever he condemned to the lake that hums 
with fire and hrimstone.^ Avoid, therefore, the first steps that lead to this sin 
— equivocation ! In short, he content sometimes to he found in a fault I 
choose to instance this as heing the most common vice in young persons ; hut 
whatever evil you can foresee, may in this manner he guarded against, if you 
furnish yourself with arguments hy diligently reading the holy Scriptures, some 
portions of which should always he added to your morning devotion, and gene- 
rally some pages in a hook of divinity; for the morning hours are not only most 
in our power, hut the fittest season to dress the mind, and arm it against the 
various chances of the day. 

I will suppose you to rise early enough to employ some hours hefore break- 
fast in this great end of your being ;f after which, music, work, or other house- 
wifery employment, will fill your time till noon, when it will become you to 
dress with as little expense of time as cleanly neatness will permit 

Your mid-day devotions must be performed at such times as prudence di- 
rects. 

The afternoons are most properly the seasons for conversation and diversion. 
Among the last I reckon ingenious books, as history, poetry, the most engaging, 
but the most dangerous, if not read with caution : in the choice of which be 
guided by the opinions of good and wise persons ; for though many virtues are 
set in the fairest light, and many excellent morals taught in many plays, yet are 
the generality of Uiese sort of writings not proper for a modest mind to hear or 
read. But what I chiefly warn you against is the modem novels, or pretended 
secret histories, which are filled with intrigues, or vicious passions, set off" with 
all the charms of eloquence. Bomances are generally innocent, but apt to fill 
the mind with unprofitable thoughts and vain ideas ; therefore to be seldom 
read. Dancing, in proper company, I have always thought one of the best di- 
versions for young persons, because it promotes the healtib ; but then it should 
be as much as possible confined to good hours. Cards and dice are the least use- 
ful, as neither improving the mind nor the body, and very frequently producing 
ill-humour ; and are more proper amusements for old people, whose decayed 
eyes permit not the long use of work or reading. Take one certain rule for all 
diversions — viz. that they cease to be innocent either by too frequent repetition, 
or when much time is spent in them at once ; for their right use is, by imbend- 
ing the mind, to make it more fit to retum to the business of our several call- 
ings. 

When you retire to your evening devotions, recollect your thoughts, words, 
and actions the day past ; and where you have transgressed, ask pardon of God, 
and resolve to avoid it for the future. J Be not frightened, as if this were too great 
a task ; for you will find five minutes sufficient for the work, if performed con- 
stantly ; and I know of no human means more instrumental to piety. 

As your years increase, you will, I hope, according to the direction of our excel- 
lent mother the Church, enlarge your devotions on all Fridays and vigils ;§ also 
join abstinence to prayer if your health permit; that must also direct you in the 
observance of Lent JBut if you should not be able to fast, you must never 

* Psalm cxli. 3.— Rev. xxi. 8 ; xxii. 15. — Prov. xii. 22.— Col. iii. 9. — Ephesians 
iv. 25; V. 15,16, 17. 

f Prov. iv. 23. — Eccles. xi. 6. — Prov. vi. 9, 10, 11. — Rom. xii. 11. — 2 Thess. iii. 
10. 11.— Prov. xxxi. 15, 19, 27.— 1 Peter iii. 3, 4.— 1 Tim. ii. 9. 

X Psalm iv. 4 ; Ixxvii. 6. — Gal. vi. 4, 5. — 1 Cor. xi. 31. — Psalm U. 3.— 1 John 
i. 8. 9. — Psalm xix. 13, 14. — Job xxxiv. 31, 32. — Ezek. xviii. 21. 

§ Joel ii. 12, 13.— Matt. vi. 16, 17, 18.— 2 Cor. xiii. 5.— Job xiii. 23.— Proverbs 
xxviii. IS. — Hos. xiv. 2. — I Ptter i. \S, — ^Vl^ib. idi. II. — Col. iii. 5. 
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excuse yourself from the spiritual duties of that season. And also deny your- 
self those diversions in which at other seasons you may indulge, that you may 
the more eflfectually humble yourself for those sins for which our blessed Savi- 
our died to atone ; and no season is so proper to do this in as the time appointed 
to commemorate his passion. 

I hope you will qualify yourself to receive the holy sacrament at the age the 
Church requires, which is as necessary to the life of your soul as food is to 
your body.* 

The books I chiefly recommend to your present use are " The Winchester 
Manual," " The Scholar's Manual," ".*Jenks* Devotions," " The Whole Duty 
of Man," and all the other works by that author ; especially the " Lady's Call- 
ing," " Scott's Christian Life," and " Kettlewell's Measure of Christian Obedi- 
ence." 

God has blessed you with a good understanding, which you are to consider 
as a talent He expects you to use to his gloryf ; which is greatly promoted by 
a proper behaviour to all you converse with. The meanest person is not only 
partaker with you in the same common nature, but, which is a much greater 
tie, one through faith of the same promises in Christ Jesus ; speak, therefore, 
with mildness to the meanest person, to which, if you join gravity, you will al- 
ways meet with respect. To your equals your conversation should be sincere 
and obliging ; but be very careful how you contract friendships, and when you 
do, be faithdd: but remember, that not only your character in this world, but 
your happiness in the next, is greatly affectea by those you converse with. If 
It is your lot to be among persons or superior quality, make yourself acceptable 
by every ingenuous art, with such a respect as your different stations in the 
world require. But make not your court by departing from those strict rules 
of life, which, though unfashionable, are in some cases indispensable duties; 
in others, amongst the things that are most excellent : and we are admonished 
by the apostle, J to proceed from grace to grace till we become perfect in Christ 
Jesus. But whilst you endeavour to excell in all things praise-worthy, take 
care you do not, with the Pharisee, lose the reward of all your labour, by vainly 
overvaluing it ; for our blessed Saviour, who best knows the value of our per- 
formances, bids us, after we have done all we can, confess ourselves unprofit- 
able servants. 

If it please God to prolong my life, I shall add what I think may be of fur- 
ther use to you. If not, I commit you to his good providence, to direct and 
guide your steps in the path of peace. § I am your affectionate mother, 

Jamuiry 1735. ■ __ 



AGRICULTUBAL COLLEGE. 

A PROJECT has been started at Devizes to establish an institution of the above 
description for the counties of Oxford, Berks, Gloucester and Wilts. 

The Plan. — It is proposed to found an agricultural college, on an example 
farm, in some approved spot convenient for the counties of Gloucester, Oxford, 
Wilts, and Berks, — probably near Cirencester, which was supposed to be a fa- 



♦ Luke xxii. 19.— 1 Cor. xi. 23-28.— John vi. 63, 54. 

t 1 Peter ii. 17. — Lev. xix. 32. — Rom. xv. 2. — Job xxxi. 15, 16. — Col. iv. 9.— 
Matt, xxiii. 8. — Rom. xii. 5. — Prov. iv. 24. — Matt. v. 5. — James i. 19, 26. — Prov. 
XV. 12. — Ephes. iv. 29. — Prov. xi. 30. — James v. 1^ 20. — Prov. xix. 20 ; xxvii. 10. 
—Prov. xvii. 17, 18, 24; xxii. 24. 25.— Prov. xxv. 6, 7.— Luke xiv 8-11.— Phil, 
i. 4, 8. — Rom. xiv. 19. — John xv. 18. 

X Eph. iv. 1. — Col. i. 10. — Luke xvii. 10. 

§ Eccles. xii. 13, 14. 
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vourable situation. The capital required would be 12,000/, which they proposed 
to raise by 400 proprietary shares of 30/. each, bearing interest, and each share- 
holder having the privilege of recommending a pupil. Holders of five shares 
to be governors. The capital to be applied to the erection of school buildings, 
improvement of the farm, purchase of the stock, implements, &c. 

The Farm. — It is proposed to purchase or to rent a farm of from 400 to 600 
acres. The neighbourhood of Cirencester would be preferred, on account of its 
centra] situation, its market, and the railway accommodation. The farm is in- 
tended to be laid out in the most convenient manner, aud to be brought into the 
highest state of tillage. 

Paid Officers and Assistants on the Farm. — ^A farmer, a married man will be 
necessary ; and high testimonials of character required. He will be expected 
to have skill and experience in the management of land, stock, labour, &;c., to 
be adapted to have the sole management of the pupils whilst employed in farm 
labours ; to possess such knowledge of the leading sciences applicable to agri- 
culture, as shall enable him to carry into practice the lessons acquired in the 
college. Also, in addition, a few paid labourers will be selected, competent to 
set an example in farm work. 

The College. — It is proposed on or near the farm, to erect a building to acom- 
modate the head master and his family, including the domestic]^ servants, the 
tutors, and, in the first instance, 100 scnolars. The gpreatest attention will be 
paid to order, economy and health, in the planning of the building, and in all 
the arrangements for board and lodging. 

Paid Officers of the College. — A head master, also a married man, will be 
selected, who has sufficient knowledge of Chemistry and Geology, or of two of 
the more important sciences, as well as a general acquaintance with the other 
subjects taught in the college. In addition, it is probable that two tutors or 
professors will be requisite : one mathematical, who will teach all that relates 
to calculation, such as mensuration, book-keeping, mechanics, machinery, &c. : 
the other, a naturalist, competent to teach what relates to the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. 

Pupils. — It is expected that the bulk of the pupils will be the sons of the 
farmers of the district, on whose account the institution is founded ; and it is 
confidently believed that few, if any, parents or guardians will neglect the 
high duty of providing the best education in their power for their sons ; the 
only fortune that cannot be taken from them. As the college is not intended for 
teaching the rudiments of learning, no pupil will be admitted under 14 years 
of age, and who has not a knowledge of reading, writing, arithmetic, and gram- 
mar ; and if above the age of 16 years, he must produce testimonials that he 
is of moral habits. No pupil to remain longer than four years. The terms 
will not be above 30/ a year, half to be paid in advance. 

Instruction and Employment. — Half the day each scholar will be under in- 
struction in the schools. The diflferent sciences that relate to agriculture will 
be taught by the study of the best works on the subject, aud by lectures ; in the 
course of which, experiments, with the aid of good apparatus, will be resorted 
to. and the pupils will participate in the manual part, so as to familiarize them 
with the analysis and study of soils, &c The other half of the day will be em- 
ployed on the farm in the works of husbandry, making and registering trials of 
implements, practical experiments, &c. ; also in a common and botanic garden ; 
so that half the pupils will be always in the school, and half on the farm or 
garden ; and the whole be accompanied by such good precept, example, and 
regulations, as shall conduce, with God's blessing, to the formation of fixed re- 
ligious and moral habits. 

Heligious Instruction. — The religious instruction of the pupils will be strictly 
scriptural, and be conducted by a member of the established church ; and every 
possible arrangement will be made to meet the wishes of those parents who, not 
being members of that church, shaW se\i^ \5cicvi ^\i^\o n3s»& ^\siJc\>&\mient. 
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" Oft as I see the moon at night 
Walk with her stars abroad, 
It seems God's church, and saints in light. 
All on their heavenly road. 

" And like the great and glorious sun, 
Whose light they manifest. 
Is our own Lord — ^the Holy One — 
Who now is gone to rest." 

Q. What meanest thou hy this word Sacrament F 
A. I mean an outward and visible sign. 

What is a Sacrament.'* 
O teach me, holy Love ; 
And all which in that word is meant, 
O send me from above! 

It is the outward sign 
Of grace which then is given, 
A sign of some great boon divine, 
Which we receive from heaven. 

'Tis like that wondrous cloud. 
Which through the roaring tide,* 
Led onward Israel's armdd crowd. 
And through the desert wide. 

'Tis like that glorious flame. 
Which with a living tongue,-!- 
And sound of rushing tempest, came 
The hallow'd guests among. 

Hymns on the Catechism (Bums). 
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INDIGENCE NOT OFTEN FOUND IN COMPANY WITH GOOD EDUCATION. 

Of all obstacles to improvement ignorance is the most formidable, because the 
only true secret of assisting the poor is to make them agents in bettering their 
own condition, and to supply them, not with a temporary stimulus, but with a 
permanent energy. As fast as the standard of intelligence is raised, the poor 
become more and more able to co operate in any plan proposed for their advan- 
tage, and more likely to listen to any reasonable suggestion, and more able to 
understand, and therefore more willing to pursue it Hence it follows, that 
when gross ignorance is once removed, and right principles are introduced, a 
great advantage has been already gained against squalia poverty. Many ave- 
nues to an improved condition are open to one whose faculties are enlarged and 
exercised ; he sees his own interest more clearly, he pursues it more steadily, 
and he does not study immediate gratification at the expense of bitter and late 
repentance, or mortgage the labour of his future life without an adequate return. 
Indigence, therefore, will rarely be found in company with good education. — 
Bishop of Chester s Record of Creation, 



♦ Exodus, c. xiii, v. 21. -V K.e\&»^.\\»N.7k, 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION CANNOT BEGIN TOO EARLY. 

It accords well with the holy custom of our Church, derived from apostolic 
times, to initiate even infants into the communion of Christ, in order mat the 
first dawnings of intellect may be visited with those thoughts and notions which 
become a christian : and that their corrupt nature may almost imperceptibly 
contract purer habits and principles than the world would impart to them. I 
speak not now of that spiritual influence which accompanies the baptismal rite, 
and which doubtless aids all the operations of man towards his improvement ; 
but the solemn dedication of infants to God, even before reason is developed, 
is a practice which seems to call for that early discipline in God's word, which is 
the object of these [Church] Schools to administer, as a suitable and even neces- 
sary sequel to their initiation into the Church. — Bishop Coplestone. 

GOOD NURTURE BETTER THAN GOOD LAWS. 

Albeit good laws have always been reputed the nerves or ligaments of humane 
society, yet are tiiey no way comparable in their effects to tiie rules of good 
nurture ; for it is in civil as it is in natural plantations, where young tender 
trees (though subject to the injuries of air, and tiie danger even of their own 
inflexibility) would yet littie want any under-propping and shorings, if at first 
they were well fastened in tiie root — Reliquia Wottoniance. 
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The Factory Bill. — Combined System. 

I for one rejoice at its witiidrawal. At the first proposal it seemed more 
than questionable; afterwards it became still less to be desired: and we may 
now be satisfied tiiat we have cause to be thankful tiiat it has been laid aside. 
I trust it will never be renewed; and have seen with great pleasure tiiat some 
who are foremost in the question have declared themselves against any new 
experiments of combined education. 

My reasons are, first, because any such scheme of general education would 
probably end in withdrawing from the church the education of tiie English 
people, and in transferring, at some future day, her schools, teachers, training- 
colleges, and tiie whole materiel of education to such hands as may from time 
to time hold the powers of government This appears to be tiie inevitable, 
tiiough perhaps remote, consequence of establishing a system such as tiiat 
lately proposed. That scheme gave such an apparent prominence to the 
church, as to excite from opponents the objection, tiiat it was simply a system 
of church education. Had it been carried into effect, it is not to be supposed 
that it would have been ultimately confined to tiie factory districts : still less 
is it to be believed that two systems of church education should long co-exist 
The one would in time absorb the other ; and the ultimate control of both, in- 
cluding, it may be, even the diocesan machinery, &c., would pass into the hands 
of such ministers as might hereafter, from time to time, by the variable fortunes 
of political life, compose tiie committee of Privy Council. This involves a prin- 
ciple not to be so easily conceded. If education be essentially a religious work, 
as it is at length fully acknowledged to be, it does not readily appear where the 
church can find a tribunal upon earth to dispense with her obligations to educate 
her own children. If education be the parental oflfice, guided by the pastoral 
ministry, I know of no authority that can release tiie parents and pastors from 
their joint charge, and empower them to devolve their office upon any other 
agents, howsoever efficient or forwai'd to undertake it. 

And this brings me to a second reason. We are indebted to those who have 

chiefly obtained the withdrawal of the clauses in question, for establishing, by a 

counterprooff what has been so stroxigVy wi^ed. \>^ Uve church in the last tew 

fears, I mean the absolute impossibWily, va Xi^e ^i^^cvA. ^\a\fc ^V ^^ ^wojNs^^qC 
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framing any scheme of education, touching upon religion at all, which shall in- 
clude the cnildren of those who are of separate and opposing communions. 

It is impossihle to compromise the distinctive characters of those religious 
systems ; and their distinctive characters, energetically repel all approaches to 
united action. It has been a kindly belief, in which I have never participated, 
that some neutral ground might be discovered — some common precinct — ^within 
which their characteristic religious diversities should be unfelt But surely it 
must be obvious, that religious tenets are the earnest and stirring notives which ' 
emphatically govern the whole character. They include all minor differences, 
and perpetuate them. If men will not worship at the same altar, is it to be 
thought they will entrust their children to the same religious education? 
Surely, we should think less well of them if they would. Laxi^ is a thing 
worthy of no respect: rather, it is worthy of all condemnation. When men are 
irreconcilably divided in the highest article of conscience and duty, a willing- 
ness to compromise in detail, or in the persons of their children, is no sign of 
good. It is a poor evidence of reality and earnestness ; and of all things most 
intolerable is laxity, and indifiference in matters which relate to God. Little 
good could be hoped from a people in whom their religious faith had no deeper 
or more clinging root ; therefore, I think, there is encouragement to be drawn 
even from the stubbornness of our contending principles. It bespeaks zeal and 
energy, and a strong perception of the greatness of the cause about which we 
are contending. If we are ever again united, this is a pledge of a close and 
tenacious unity : a lax people must always be divided. Now the discussion of 
1839 proved, once for all, that no system of education can be established in this 
country, which is not based on religion, and presided over by the church. And 
the discussion of this year has made equally clear, that no measure, fulfilling 
these two conditions, will satisfy those that are in separation from our commu- 
nion. The conclusion, then, is plain, that no combined system of education 
is practicable. — From a charge by the Venerable Archdeacon Manning. 

CATECHISINa. 

It is therefore a narrow and shallow view to conceive that the clergy 
are, in virtue of office, charged with the details of schools and parochial 
education. With the duty of parochial catechising the clergy are fully and 
exclusively charged ; and it is meir function and privilege, as spiritual guides 
to their flocks, to visit, inspect, and promote the welfare of sdl schools and 
systems of education within tiheir parishes. But, clear as this is in prin- 
ciple, let us never forget that the question of education must become ulti- 
mately a masked form of the question of the pastoral office of the church ; for 
what is it but the unfolding of the baptismal life in her spiritual children ? 
It is impossible that the education of a country should be in the hands of one 
power, and the pastoral ministry in the hands of another. Though distinct, 
they are inseparable ; and if the pastoral ministry do not draw to itself the 
work of education, and superintend it, schemes of education will assimilate to 
themselves the pastoral office, and undermine it, by limiting the action of its 
catechetical teaching within the range of what is acceptable to a divided 
population. There are two points which may be laid down as certain : first, 
that the hearts of the people of England in the next generation are now to be 
lost and won in the area of our parish schools ; and next, that the education 
of the country will ultimately fall into the hands of that community which 
has the best and most efficient teachers. Let the church, then, make her 
contribution to this work; and, as an earnest, let us give the careM instruc- 
tion of 14,000 or 15,000 catechists — a contribution which needs no grants of 
public money, no lists of private subscriptions. We possess it already. The 
clergy of England are the catechists of England; and this is the true basis of 
all national education in this country. Any scheme which thwarts or en- 
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tangles the free exercise of the catechetical office of the church is, so far, a 
pure evil; any scheme which excludes or slights it is shallow and feeble, and 
certain of defeat. Who can foretell what a work may be done in a generation, 
by the united action of the whole English clergy acting as the catechists of 
the nation ; what an order of light and purity may arise out of the darkness 
and coniiptions of our mines and factories ; what a restoration of peacelul and 
paternal rule, of dutiful and glad obedience ; what a healing of intense and 
inveterate schisms; what a power of beneficence and benediction to the whole 
empire, and to the world! 



Socument. 

THE FIFTH ANNUAL EEPORT OF THE CHUBCH SCHOOLMASTEBS' ASSOCIATION. 

It is with mingled feelings of pleasure and regret, that the committee of the 
Church Schoolmasters' Association present their fifth annual report With no 
small pleasure they announce that the association is still progressing, and its 
usefulness daily becoming more apparent They belieye, moreover, that there 
never was a time more favourable than the present for the dissemination ai 
sound views and practical systems of education, or in which church school- 
masters by uniting their energies in the promotion of this good work, might 
look forward with better grounded hopes of ultimate success. 

It must, however, be a matter of some regret, that from want of adequate 
funds the usefulness of the association has, in a manner, been crippled. Efibrts 
indeed have been made amongst the members, and by some at a g^at personal 
sacrifice, to defray those outstanding liabilities which pressed the most heavily. 
Much expense was necessarily incurred in fitting up the premises in Exeter 
Street, without which, indeed, the business of the association could not have 
been carried on conveniently, if at all. The balance still owing is large, but 
'there is good reason to hope that the association wiU soon be free from debt 
It is, however, a matter of anxious concern to devise plans, whereby, for the 
future, the association may be placed on a less encumbered footing. With 
this grand object in view your committee venture to propose, not without re- 
luctance, that the annual subscriptions of the members living within five miles 
of the place of meeting, be increased. At the same time it is hoped, that when 
the principles which have called us together are better and more generally 
known, school committees will not be indifierent to the claims of this association, 
nor regardless of the efforts here made for the express benefit of their schools. 
Certainly it ought not to be forgotten that many of our members have willingly 
giving up to the business of the association the little time which they can call 
their own, and which their health would almost require to be otherwise em- 
ployed, besides often incurring thereby an expense that can be but ill afforded. 

Your committee trust they may state, that the past year has not been wholly 

unprofitable. They refer with satisfaction to tne establishment of a second 

Language Class, which, though adorned with no extrinsic attractions, * * * * 

has been felt and acknowledged by all the members well worthy the time and 

attention they have bestowed upon it, and to be increasing in interest and 

value every time they meet. The fii*st Language Class has been continued 

with steady perseverance. 

****** 

With great satisfaction too have your committee to speak of the lectures 
upon the English Language, now in course of delivery by lie Rev. W. H Jones. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark, to you who have heard them, upon their 
oiiginaJity, research, and usefulness. 
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They are happy in being able to announce, that some of the clergy who feel 
a deep interest in the association, have kindly promised their valuable assistance, 
so as to ensure a continuous series of lectures on various subjects for the next 
twelve months. 

With regard to the library, your committee regret that, from want of funds, 
they have been able to add to it but few standard works ; indeed, the librarian 
has been reluctantly compelled to suspend for a while the issuing of the periodi- 
cals. He wishes it, however, to be distinctly understood, that the members will 
again have the use of them, so soon as the necessary funds are at his command. 
It is desirable, indeed, not only that every work connected with education should 
be within your rea^h, but that there should be also formed a museum, so to 
speak, in which might be placed specimens of every kind of school apparatus. 
It may, perhaps, be said without presumption, that even by the patrons and 
managers of schools it would be esteemed an advantage to be able to inspect, 
at any time, the most improved machinery for their purpose. Before dismissing 
the subject of the library, the committee beg to congratulate the members 
generally, and all friends of the rising generation, upon the establishment of a 
cheap and now widely-circulated periodical, devoted to the promotion of sound 
learning and religious education. They refer of course to The English Journal 
of Education, which, if not directly connected with this association, yet, as 
edited by its president, they cannot but regard with pleasure as a valuable in- 
strument for the advancement of the same good work and upon the same 
principles. 

Your committee beg to acknowledge the receipt of several well-timed dona- 
tions and subscriptions, a list of which is appended to this report They feel, 
that the best way they can give utterance to their thanks, is the assurance that 
such assistance has enabled them to overcome diflSculties which would have 
been otherwise almost insurmountable. 

It is highly gratifying to be able to state, that public attention has of late 
been somewhat more excited towards the objects of the association. Important 
meetings have been held at Liverpool, Chelmsford, and Bradford in Yorkshire, 
for the purpose of establishing similar institutions. The Surrey Association has 
continued in useful operations, and in a manner reflecting the highest credit 
upon its members, many of whom regularly walk several miles to take part in 
its business. The Hackney and Chelsea District Associations have also fre- 
quently assembled. 

With regard to the energy with which our own proceedings have been carried 
on during the year, it will, perhaps, be suflScient to mention that our Rev. Pre- 
sident himself has presided over nearly seventy meetings. During the ensuing 
year the language classes will assemble every Saturday, at half-past one o'clock, 
P.M., monthly lectures will be given on the third Saturday in every month, at 
three o'clock, p.m. ; upon the latter occasion members will nave the privilege of 
introducing a friend. The monthly general meetings will be held at the same 
hour, on the first Saturday in the month, when essays of a practical character 
will be delivered by members, and followed up by discussions on the several 
subjects of which they treat. The reading room will continue to be open on 
the evenings of Wednesday and Saturday, and each member will be allowed 
to carry home one volume from the library for private use. Communications 
addressed to any of the members will be received at the oflSce at any time. 
Clergymen and committees requiring masters, or members wanting si i nations, 
can have an advertisement to tiiat effect placed upon the notice board, on ap- 
plication to the secretary. 

It has hitherto been uie privilege of your committee, in concluding their re- 
port, to address to you a few words of affectionate exhortation ; and never did 
they so willingly avail themselves of that privilege as at the present time. Un- 
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disturbed by the slightest discord amongst its members, our association has 
been steadily progressing, without any ostentatious display, its operations have 
all been carried on with a constant regard to that great, that holy principle — 
that education, to be good, must be religious ; and to be religious, must be con- 
ducted on sound church principles. Great temptations have been placed before 
us, by yielding to which we might, perhaps, have raised to ourselves a present 
reputation ; by so doing, however, we should have forfeited this great principle, 
and we have preferred to struggle on, relying on the promise of an Almighty 
God, who has said, " Them that honour me, I will honour." Happy are we 
in this, that our principles are not those of a day : they have stood the test of 
time, they will endure to eternity. How cheering to every church school- 
master is the language of the venerable Primate of our church : — ^" Our 
National Schools," remarks His Grace, " even in their'present state have been to 
a large extent the means of instilling christian principles." Shall we, then, 
relax our energies in this noble work ? Surely not Great encouragement is 
daily given to us. Not only have we the countenance of the clergy, who are 
ever ready with their advice and co-operation, but we have lived to witness an 
effort made in behalf of our schools, which indeed reflects credit on our church, 
in the readiness and munificence with which many have come forward in 
support of that noble society, alike the pride of the nation and the glory of those 
engaged in carrying on " its labour of love." We then surely lack not en- 
couragement, and if by diligence and watchfulness we cannot exceed the ex- 
pectations formed of us, at least let us not disappoint them. We are not indeed 
called upon to attain to an extensive knowledge of this world's acquirements. 
Our church simply bids us, while teaching our children to do that which by the 
vows of their infancy they are bound to do, to furnish them with such knowledge 
as will help to keep them " wise unto salvation." Surely this honourable work 
is one of mr too animating a nature for us to suffer our usefulness to be im- 
paired by any common hindemnce. Diflficulties we shall have to encounter, but 
the certainty of the prize should make us think lightly of the burden of the 
race. One thing we know, that if we teach feithfully the word of God, with 
prayer to him that He would grant us his blessing, it cannot ^1 of an ultimate 
influence on the minds of our children. The world may strive to choke the 
seed thus sown, and render it unfruitful, — our confidence is in his power, who 
has said, " His word shall not return to him void." And hence, though we 
may never witness its growth, still we may have sure confidence, that one day 
it ^"ill spring up, and bring forth fruit abundantly to the honour and praise of 
God. " Now one soweth and another reapeth, but then both he that soweth and 
he that reapeth shall rejoice together." — G, W, Winfield^ Secretary, 
Omober, 1843. 
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Winchester Board. — At the last 
meeting applications for grants in aid of 
erecting parochial schools were made by 
the clergy and managers of schools at 
Richmond, Twyford, Thames Ditton, 
Brading (I. W.), Mickleham, Whippen- 
ham, Sway, Chilbolton, Albury, to which 
places sums were voted, varying from 
£10 to £5, according to their exigencies. 
George Mason, of this city ; W. Vockers, 
of Claph&m ; and Thomas Munday oi 



Southampton, were, after examination, 
elected exhibitioners. A fresh impetus 
has been given to the Southampton Dio- 
cesan Church School, by the energy of 
the principal. Rev. G. Rowden, new ap- 
plication for admission having been 
made immediately on his commencing 
his duties. The Education Committee 
of the Privy Council having placed the 
services of their able Inspector of Schools 
^X. Wv^ ^\s^Q^ of the Bishop of the Dio- 
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cese and the Diocesan Board, it is ex- 
pected that he will commence his duties 
of inspection of such parochial schools, 
whose managers may desire it, immedi- 
ately on the commencement of the new 
year. 

WincIiester.^^A meeting of the clergy 
of the Rural Deanery and others, both 
laymen and clergymen of the neighbour- 
hood, assembled in the Chapter Room of 
the Cathedral on the 6th instant, for the 
purpose of furthering the objects of the 
Manufacturing and Mining Committee 
of the National Society. The Very Rev. 
the Dean presided on the occasion, and 
was supported by the Warden ; and, with 
hardly an exception, by the whole body 
of clergy of the city and neighbourhood, 
the few not present being absent from 
home or being prevented attending by 
official duties. Letters, accounting for 
their absence, were received from Lord 
Ashburton, Sir Thomas Baring, Bart., the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, J. 
B. East, Esq., the Mayor of Winchester, 
and Langford Lovell, Esq. It was moved 
by the Warden, and seconded by J. T. 
Waddington, Elsq. :— 

"That this meeting agreeing in the 
statements expressed by the National So- 
ciety, that at the present crisis it is the es- 
pecial duty of the members of the church, 
laity as well as clergy, to make extraordi- 
nary efforts for raising the children of the 
poor in the more populous of the manu- 
facturing and mining districts, from the 
alarming state of ignorance and demo- 
ralisation disclosed to public view by re- 
cent inquiries and events, desire to co- 
operate with the National Society in 
raising a special fund for the improve- 
ment of education in the mining and 
manufacturing districts." 

It was also further resolved. Rev. Ca- 
non Vaux moving, and J. Campion, Esq. 
seconding, " that the Rural Dean be re- 
quested to receive contributions for the 
above object, and to forward the same to 
the Treasurer of the National Society." 
A large number of subscriptions, and of 
considerable amount, were given in on 
the occasion of the meeting. 

Nottingham. — ^The following letter has 
been addressed by the Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln to the Archdeacon of Notting- 
ham, together with a circular from the 
Bishop, upon the subject of a more effi- 
cient supply of the means of religious 
education, according to the principles of 



the Church of England, to the children 
of the poor of Nottingham. 

** My dear Mr. Archdeacon, — ^Though 
your connection with the town of Not- 
tingham, in the character of a parochial 
incumbent, will so shortly cease, I think 
it right to send you the accompanying 
circular. I do not know the name of 
the donor of the £500. 

" Yours, very faithfully, J. Lincoln. 
" Riseholme, Oct, 2." 



it 



" Riseholme, Lincoln, Sept. 23. 
Rev. Sir, — ^A lay member of the 
Church of England, connected with the 
town of Nottingham, and desirous to ' 
secure to the children of the poor the 
means of religious education, according 
to the principles of the Church of Eng- 
land, has offered to deposit in my hands 
the sum of £500 to be employed in the 
accomplishment of that object. The 
offer was made in the early part of last 
month, but the business of my visitation 
has hitherto prevented me from commu- 
nicating with you upon it. You will, I 
am assured, share the anxiety which I 
feel to give effect to the benevolent 
donor's intentions ; and in this assurance 
I request your co-operation in the fol- 
lowing plan, which appears to me, after 
due consideration, to be the best calcu- 
lated for the attainment of the desired 
end : — 

" 1. That the incumbents of all the 
churches in the town of Nottingham, 
district as well as parochial, together 
with the clerical secretary of the com- 
mittee for erecting the new church by 
the Leen Side, shall form themselves into 
a committee, having power to add to 
their number, for promoting the build- 
ing, and, if possible, the endowing^i^ a 
suf^cient number of National Schools for 
the children of the poor of every parish . 
and parochial district in the town of 
Nottingham ; to be placed under the 
superintendence and controul of the 
several incumbents. 

'* 2. That schools capable of contain- 
ing 400 boys and girls shall be erected 
for the several parishes of St. Peter, St. 
Nicholas, and St. James, and for the 
district hereafter to be assigned to the 
Leen Side Church ; that a school for 400 
boys shall be erected in St. Mary's pa- 
rish, there being already in that parish a 
school for 600 girls; that the present 
National School, which is situated in St. 
Paul's district, shall be transferred to that 
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tioned, because it is understood that suf- 
ficient funds have akeady been raised for 
the erection of schools in that district. 

" 3. That applications shall be made 
to the Committee of Privy Council and 
to the National Society for assistance 
towards the erection of the schools, and 
that a subscription shall be immediately 
set on foot in the town of Nottingham 
and its vicinity. It is calculated that the 
sum of about £4,500 will be required for 
the erection of the schools, and that 
assistance to the extent of £3,000 may 
be obtained from the Committee of Privy 
Council, and from the National Society. 
In addition, therefore, to the benevolent 
donor's gift of £500, a sum of £1,000 
must be raised by subscription. 

" 4. That the religious instruction given 
in these schools shall be in strict con- 
formity with that given in the central 
school in London. 

" 5. That, in case the plan here pro- 
posed shall not be carried into efifect, the 
sum of £500, which is to be deposited in 
the bishop's hands, shall be returned to 
the donor. — " I am. Rev. Sir, 

" Your very faithful servant, 

" J. Lincoln. 
" The Rev. Archdeacon Wilkins." 

Dewsbury — Opening of Sunday School- 
rooms. — On Sunday, Oct. 1, the commo- 
dious rooms, just erected, were opened 
for the reception of the children of the 
poor, and every part occupied, so that 
numbers, who had during the week made 
application for admission, were disap- 
pointed. Sermons were preached in the 
parish Church by the Vicar in the morn- 
ing, the Curate in the afternoon, and by 
Archdeacon Musgrave in the evening. 
Collections, amounting to £60 17s. S^d. 
were made at the services. Within a 
circle of one mile and a half from the 
town, from 300 to 400 teachers, all 
heartily working with the Clergy of the 
Established Church, are to be found. 

THnity College, Perth, — ^The plans for 
this institution (to be erected on the 
estate of Caimies, about eight miles 
north-west of Perth), have been finally 
approved of, and the buildings will be 
commenced in the spring. The plan is 
in the English collegiate style of archi- 
tecture, and does great credit to the 
talent, taste, and skill of the architect. 
Mr. Henderson. The buildings, when 
completed, will form a spacious quadran- 
gle, with a bell-tower and chapel sepa- 



rate. The west front is to contain the 
entrance gate, and residences for the 
warden, sub-wardens, and tutors; the 
north is to contain the class-rooms and 
dormitory; and the east, the hall and 
library ; the south front is to be an open 
cloister. In the meanwhile, it is pro- 
posed to execute only the portion of the 
building necessary for opening the school 
department, and the theological part of 
the institution will not be in operation 
for some time. The college will contain 
about 250 boys, who are to reside within 
the building, as at Eton, and to be other- 
wise educated as in that great English 
seminary. The building is to be con- 
structed of a very fine durable stone, 
which is found in great abundance upon 
the property, and a quarry of which has 
been opened, and is already in operation. 

London Orphan Asylum. — ^At the re- 
cent anniversary meeting 125 of the 
lads, and 49 of the girls, who had quitted 
this institution within the last five or 
six years, and are now settled in various 
situations in or near London, brought 
testimonials from their several employers, 
which were read aloud before a nume- 
rous assemblage' of friends. A small 
reward was bestowed upon each, from 
2s. Ml. the first year to 20s. the last, 
which the chairman accompanied with 
suitable remarks. They had also a good 
dinner. 

Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Kent 
Road. — ^There has been a progressive in- 
crease of this charity during a period of 
upwards of 50 years. In the first 5 years 
the admissions amounted only to 36, 
whereas in the course of the last 5 years 
more than 300 children have been admit- 
ted. Nearly 300 children are now under 
instruction, who, with the exception of 
the pay list, are clothed ^y the charity. 
No cbUd, since the establishment of the 
Institution who appeared a suitable can- 
didate, has lost his election. This fact 
will prove an encouragement to the be- 
nevolent, to exert themselves in favour 
of the deaf and dumb children in their 
respective neighbourhoods, who will find 
a ready admission to the half-yearly list 
of candidates, when the form of appli- 
cation to be had at the Asylum, has been 
filled up and returned to the commit- 
tee, and when the children shall have 
arrived at the requisite age for election. 
Children are eligible from eight and a 
half to eleven and a half yean of age. 
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•CHRISTIAN BROTHERS." 

SiB, — In the present experimental and inquiring state in which we 
find ourselves with regard to educational matters, you will, I feel sure, 
bestow your attention on any suggestion, however crude, which may 
seem likely in any way to promote the great object of your labours. 

I am induced to write by some observations contained in a letter in 
your last number, signed " Droitwich," and apparently written by one 
who has had experience in the business of a schoolmaster. He is most 
naturally and justly solicitous, as to the respect due to members of his 
profession — their emolument and station. Reasoning on general prin- 
ciples he argues, that if you desire good schoolmasters you must ^ve 
them respectability and competence. It is not right that they should be 
made to wait in the squire's kitchen ; their house should be at least a 
decent building — £30, £40, or even £60, is a very inadequate remunera- 
tion. Neither ought respectable masters to be subject to the interference 
or insults of the members of committees ; they must be more worthily 
esteemed and better paid, or you cannot expect efficient and good men 
to undertake the office. " llie highest duty of a nation " says your 
correspondent, " is to give to the people sound religious and moral in- 
struction. This instruction can be imparted only by good and well- 
trained teachers ; and these teachers should (the importance of their 
office demands it) be placed in a position equtl to the high duties they 
perform, and be enabled to maintain it with comfort and credit to them-' 
selves, and advantage to society." 

Now, I am not about to dispute the justice of these observations. 
The schoolmaster's is an honourable and most important office, and de- 
serves respect and emolument ; nor, on the principles which at present 
influence society, can you expect to have good masterd, unless you 
reward them as they deserve. 

Nevertheless, the sentiments expressed by your correspondent remind 
me of some facts which I recently gathered from a friend. He told me 
that in Preston there is a society called, *' Christian Brothers," (men of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion), who have devoted themselves to the 
work of education. They live together in the humblest manner, with 
simply the necessaries of life, without either comfort or credit, and de- 
vote their whole time, day after day, to the wearisome task of teaching. 
My friend informed me, that in Belgium the system was general, 
and that most of the schools were instructed by these "Christian 
Brothers." 

I confess. Sir, that I have been very much struck by the statement, 
which, from the character of my informant, I have no doubt is in the 
main correct. No one can deny that such laborious devotion to a work 
of charity, such carelessness of credit or comfort, such humble life-long 
exertion, is peculiarly worthy of the disciples of him who went about 
doing good. Yet does it not furnish a very remarkable contrast to the 
mercantile principles on which education in our own church is com- 
monly conducted? Respectability and emolument, are with us the 
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common incentive, but with these " Christian Brothers," there seems 
no object in view but simple christian love. 

I hope I may not be so misunderstood, as to be supposed to deny the 
justice of your correspondent's claims. Men of all professions are ac- 
tuated by such motives — the clergy not less than others. Still, I con- 
fess, there is to me something very worthy of consideration in the con- 
duct of these " Christian Brothers ; " and it is highly deserving of our 
thoughts, and not least of yours. Sir, who occupy so important a part, 
both as Editor of this Journal, and also in other capacities, whether our 
own church may not, ere long, furnish a society of Christian Brothers, 
who may be induced to labour, not merely for the sake of credit and com- 
fort, but with a view of training immortal souls in the path of religion, 
and assailing in its strong holds the heathenism which threatens to over- 
whelm us. It may, I think, be well questioned, whether any very great 
advance will be made in true religious education, until SGhoolniasters, 
and let me add, clergy too, shall be found who are wilHng to follow the 
example of these ** Christian Brothers." 

I am^ Sir, your faithful Servant, 
November 20th, 1843. Anglo-Catholicus. 



ON THE PROPOSAL TO ORDAIN CERTAIN SCHOOL- 

MASTERS. 

A SCHOOLMASTER'S OBJECTIONS ANSWERED BY ANOTHER 

SCSOOLMASTER. 

Rev. Sir, — Having read with much interest the communication, enti- 
tled " A Plea for the admission of certain Schoolmasters into Holy 
Orders," I waited with no little anxiety, for the succeeding Number, 
expecting to see one or more letters, expressive of gratitude for the 
proposal of a plan for raising the status of the church schoolmaster. 
My surprise was, therefore, great at finding that the only communica- 
tion from the class most interested, was one of objection. And allow 
me to suggest, that your correspondent has at the very outset taken a 
false position, from inadvertently overlooking one little word. *' Pres- 
byter Oxoniensis " only proposes, that certain schoolmasters shall be 
admitted to holy, orders. As to the objection, that the present race of 
teachers are not qualified to exercise the ministerial office, I not only 
agree to the truth of it with regard to them as a body, but moreover, 
that many — too many — are not even qualified for the oflUce they do 
hold. But, surely this is only an argument to prove the necessity of 
providing a better race of teachers. And this would be best accom- 
plished, by holding out inducements to persons of better birth and edu- 
cation to enter the ranks. It is notorious, that in many cases, persons 
wholly unqualified are chosen for the office, and are sent to undergo a 
few months' " training/' as though they could be changed into perfect 
teachers by some magic process. These have not the most powerful 
inducement to make the best \x^e of even that short time, as they do not 
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feel that their appointment to a good or bad situation depends on their 
exertions. On the other hand, a young man of respectable connexions 
hears much said of the progress of education, and of the higher estima- 
tion in which church schoolmasters are held, compared with what they 
formerly were ; and that they ought to be considered as ** subordinate 
members of the body of the clergy." He has probably for years been 
engaged in the work of a sunday- school teacher, his great and only re- 
compense being the friendship of his minister, and the approval of his 
own conscience. It is time that he should settle on his course of life, 
and he is tempted to venture on the profession of a schoolmaster, be- 
cause in that he would be still engaged in the work of the church. 
All goes on smoothly during his training ; he experiences nothing but 
the kindness of those to whose care his preparation is entrusted, and 
his choice seems a good one. He is appointed to a rural situation, and 
finds himself, for the first time in his life, separated from his friends, 
and thrown amongst strangers. He now learns, in what estimation his 
class is really held. Having occasion to call at the rectory, and ventur- 
ing on an unassuming knock at the front door, he is greeted by an ig- 
norant domestic, " you're the schoolmaster, ben't you ? then go round 
to the kitchen door, next time you come.'' The farmers he finds in ge- 
neral as proud as they are unlearned ; and in fact, that he is without 
any one he can company with. He sees some of his associates in early 
life now holding the rank of gentlemen, although they may only have 
curacies at little more than half the emolument he receives himself as a 
schoolmaster. The difference arises plainly from the fact, that the pro- 
fession of the clergy obtains respect for this among other reasons — be- 
cause its members may rise by gradations, from the lowest to the 
highest office. The schoolmaster, on the contrary, if most successful, 
can only hope to obtain a salary, less in amount than the earnings of 
many mechanics, without the prospect of ever raising himself in station 
or emolument. Now I think this would be remedied, by holding out 
the inducement of conferring deacons' orders on certain schoolmasters, 
t. e, those who have the qualifications that may be deemed requisite, 
with the understanding, that, if any were ever admitted to priests' orders, 
it would be the exception, not the rule ; by this means a superior class 
of schoolmasters woudd be created. And with regard to the fears of your 
correspondent, that this would prove an addition to the already too 
severe labours of the schoolmaster, I do not think there is so much to 
be dreaded on this account ; besides, few would shrink from the impo- 
sition of extra duties, which would confer a new dignity on their office. 
On Sunday his services would be most valuable, to aid the clergyman 
in the arduous duties of the sanctuary. I am supposing, that he has 
(as he ought) the whole of Saturday as a day of rest, and that very 
little, if anything, is required of him on the Sunday in the school. 
The practice of having paid teachers for a Sunday school is wrong, as 
such services should be a voluntary offiering, and therefore, if possible, 
on that day the children should be under the^tuition of some one other 
than the schoolmaster, who should merely superintend the general 
order of the school. This is, of course, not always practicable ; but 
even supposing that he had to teach for an hour or two> axLd«\d^^ 
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parish priest in the celebration of divine service, it would not be more 
severe than an ordinary day's schooling. The benefit would be great 
to the clergyman, as it would leave him more energy to devote to the 
remainder of the service. In parishes where the minister from weak- 
ness is unable to deliver more than one exhortation from the pulpit, 
and by consequence, many of his parishioners who cannot come twice 
in the day, seldom, if ever, hear a sermon, he would be enabled to have 
two fiill services. And it must be borne in mind, that in most of these 
cases no additional aid could otherwise be procured, for want of funds 
to employ a regular curate. I could point to a neighbouring parish, 
where an incumbent with less than £150 per annum, has, unaided, cele- 
brated three services each Sunday, besides a Wednesday evening lec- 
ture, till he was ordered by his medical attendant to relinquish one ser- 
vice on Sunday, and the week-day lecture. In multitudes of instances 
the aid of duly qualified assistants, in the shape of ordained school- 
masters, would be invaluable, if only on Sundays. This too would re- 
move in some degree the necessity for the emplo3rment of " lay agents " 
in aid of the clergy of overwhelming parishes ; which practice is held 
by many of our best churchmen to be highly objectionable. 

Thus to raise a superior class of schoolmasters, would not only be to 
aid the clergy, but to encourage persons of better rank and education 
to engage in the work, because they would not fear being confounded 
with the half-educated schoolmaster. A person of respectability, en- 
gaging in any business or profession, in the acquirement of which he 
may have to endure much drudgery, is not thought the less respectable 
among his own class, because it is necessary for his future success ; 
but let him become a national schoolmaster, and his lot is then cast — 
there is no goal before him, and his friends regret that his abilities are 
devoted to a profession which holds out so little prospect of his ever 
rising, while his former acquaintance look coolly on him ; in other words, 
he loses caste. 

It would be an evil day for the church when persons of uneducated 
minds were permitted to obtrude into the office of the ministry, and 
therefore ** Presbyter Oxoniensis " cannot be supposed to propose the 
introduction of illiterate persons. A perfect knowledge of the English 
language is indispensable, and, in order to this, some acquaintance with 
the classical languages. And, I believe, that were this proposal car- 
ried into efl«ct, many of the new rank of " inferior clergy " would not 
be behind, in propriety of reading at least, some of those who have been 
privileged to range the wide field of classic lore. Indeed, it is to be re- 
gretted, that much of the dignity of our church service, is, in many 
cases, lost at the hands of the officiating minister, simply because he re- 
serves his energy for the pulpit. 

With regard to preaching, it would be best not to require it often, 
if ever, and then it might be confined to a lecture, or the reading of a 
homily ; because it cannot be supposed that they would have within 
their reach either the time, ability, or means, attainable by the higher 
order of clergy. This would be at once a distinctive mark. 

In conclusion, while I, as an individual of the body whose interest 
"Presbyter Oxoniensis" \ia» at \\ew:t, ^woviid desire to tender him my 
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most grateful thanks for his valuable proposal, I beg to remark, that 
this is not the first time such an idea has been entertained ; I was 
told some time since, that one of our bishops had expressed a willing- 
ness to confer orders on qualified schoolmasters. And I humbly con- 
ceive, that, were the ofiUce of church schoolmaster thus exalted, many of 
the ** regularly ordained clergy," of whom your correspondent speaks 
as unemployed, and yearning for the work of the ministry, would be 
tempted to undertake the office. Then, again, the endeavours to create 
a better class of schoolmasters by the higher education now given at 
the training establishment, will, I believe, be thrown away as to their 
direct object, unless the parties thus qualified experience greater encou* 
ragement than is at present given, to persevere in the profession ; for 
they will soon find, that they are fitted for employments not only more 
lucrative, but in which they may maintain a higher station in society. 

With an apology for the loose manner in which these few remarks 
are strung together, 

I am. Rev. Sir, yours respectfully, 

October 20th, 1843. P^dagogus Rusticus. 



A FAIR STATEMENT OF THE POSITION OF SCHOOL- 
MASTERS, BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 

Rbv. Sib, — I should feel greatly obliged by your inserting the following 
short remarks upon the letter, signed " Droitwich," in the last number 
of your valuable Journal. 

Your correspondent objects, that " schoolmasters are overworked and 
imderpaid." That they generally have had enough of school at the end 
of the day, I think there is little doubt ; but it by no means follows, that 
their energies are so exhausted that they would not be able (willing, I 
am certain, they would be) to assist the clergy, by visiting the sick and 
poor, performing part of the heavy duty on the Sabbath, &c., and en- 
deavouring, as far as in them lies, to help make up for the " insufficiency 
of the present number of the clergy ;" and, to be assistants to the clergy 
should be the limit of our ambition. It should not be considered, that 
the elevation to the office of deacon should necessarily involve the 
licence to preach, or be regarded, as at present, merely as a stepping- 
stone to a still higher office ; unless such elevation might in some very 
rare instances, and after a long probation, be deemed advisable. If the 
sum of £30 (which many incumbents would gladly pay in remuneration of 
such services as we might render) were added to the present income of 
the national schoolmaster, it would enable him to have many of the 
comforts, where he has now only the necessaries of life. I think that 
the adopting " Presbyter's" plan would do much, very much, to raise 
the character and position of the national schoolmaster. What is it 
that damps the ardour and slackens the energies of the schoolmaster ? 
The knowing that he cannot hope to better his condition — that he can- 
not expect to rise above what he now is. Gw^ Vvvoi ^oixsi'^i'Cmsy^X.^X^'^ 
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forward to — ^a prospect that he can somewhat elevate his position in 
society ; enlarge his sphere of usefulness, and at the same time increase 
the comforts of his family and himself : and that hope will give him the 
energy and industry to fit him for the higher and better position to 
which he then may look forward. 

The defects in the present state of education may in a great measure 
be accounted for, by its being in a transition state. It should be remem- 
bered, that thirty years back, any system of general education for the 
great mass of the people was unknown. I think that it must be ac- 
knowledged that very much has been done, although there is no doubt 
much more remains to be effected. If we go on in anything like arith- 
metical progression, the improvement in the next tlurty years will be 
great indeed. 

The censure your correspondent passes so summarily upon commit- 
tees is, I think, undeserved. Any interference upon the part of com- 
mittees should be imputed to their zeal for what they may consider the 
better management of their schools. And perhaps we are apt to take 
offence, before any is meant. We are necessarily obliged to be rather 
despotic ; in school our will is law, and we perhaps carry unintention- 
ally, unknowingly, somewhat of the same feeling out of school, and 
think that fault is being found, when the intention is only to advise. 
I certainly have not found any proneness to interference on the part of 
committees, either with respect to the management of the school or the 
extent to which the education should be carried ; their only condition 
being, what every one will acknowledge to be indispensable, that the 
education given should be based upon religion, — the religion of the 
Church of England. 

I certainly think, that schoolmasters have frequently " improved their 
condition by teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic well," It must 
be acknowledged, that these elements are indispensably necessary, and 
must, to a certain extent, be made standards of election ; for, however 
great the genius of the schoolmaster may be, unless he is thoroughly 
grounded in elementary knowledge, he must fail in the education of the 
young. 

llie treatment of schoolmasters may not be all that they wish, or 
that they deserve ; but it will generally depend in a chief measure 
upon their deserts — upon their conduct and deportment in school, 
and out of school — in fact, upon the efficient fulfilment of their duties, 
both public and private. The respect that we pay to our commit- 
tees and subscribers, will in some measure be returned from them to 

U3. 

Venturing to indulge the hope, that ** Presbyter's Plea for the Ad- 
mission of certain Schoolmasters into Holy Orders," will not be entirely 
lost sight of ; or, rather, that it will be well discussed in all its various 
bearings upon the church, the school-room, and the population at large, 
especially the middle classes, and that it may lead in good time to some 
practical result. 

I have the honour to be, Rev. Sir, 

Your most Obedient Servant, 
JVov. 1 Tth, 1 843 . A. ^\3k«.ilx '^ kT\o^ k\* ^vi^qoi^ma steb . 
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A PRACTICAL HINT OR TWO TO SPONSORS. 

Dear Sir, — Your Magazine is designed to be a medium of communica- 
tion for all who are engaged in the work of education, among whom 
you justly enumerate the numerous, but I fear negligent, class of 
sponsors. 

I am sorry that you have hitherto neglected to remind sponsors of 
their office, unless their attention has been called to it by the title page, 
€Uid I forward a few observations, which may perhaps rescue your first 
volume from the charge of overlooking this important subject. 

What, Sir, is the general manner in which sponsors attempt to fulfil 
the solemn charge which the church has given them, namely, to see 
that the child for whom they have answered at the font, " be virtuously 
brought up to lead a godly and a christian life." 

To confine my remarks to our own sex, may it not be said, that with 
few exceptions, nothing more is done than this : — sponsors, by virtue of 
their relation, show a certain attention to their godson, and take some 
interest in the boy; they present him with a bible and prayer-book, and 
give him cause to remember them by pecuniary presents. 

But, Sir, ought this to satisfy a godfather or godmother, who is really 
desirous that the child, being engrafted into the body of Christ's church, 
may lead the rest of his life according to this beginning ? 

I know well, that sponsors are not designed to supersede parental au- 
thority ; that they are to be regarded as accessories rather than princi- 
pals ; but yet, it seems to me, that there are ways in which sponsors may 
assist parents in their work, without taking it out of their hands. 

I will not attempt to describe the various modes which may be in- 
vented under particular circumstances, but I would suggest one hint, 
which may very readily be carried into, effect. 

The general custom of presenting a godchild with a bible and prayer- 
book, commends itself to our feelings ais reasonable and good ; would it 
not be well for sponsors to extend and enlarge this custom, by putting 
into the hands of catechumens some of the valuable works which are to 
be found on the appropriate subjects of their instructions, viz., the Creed, 
the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments ? 

What, for instance, can be easier, than for every sponsor to present his 
godchild with some one treatise by a standard writer on these compen- 
diums of christian faith and duty, with an intimation that inquiry will 
be made on some future day as to the manner in which the work has 
been turned to account. 

This suggestion is so simple in its nature, that some may be incredu- 
lous as to any real efficacy which could result from its adoption. 

In my opinion, however, the effect would be most valuable, if the 
present were attended with no further benefit than this — that the child 
felt his sponsors to take a real interest in his soul's health, by their show- 
ing an anxiety to do their parts to remind the youth, that the time was 
approaching when he would be expected, intelligently and deliberate,; 
to confirm and ratifv with his own mouth and consent, all that hit 
sponsors undertook for him. 
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There are several reasons why works on these compendiums, rather 
than on other suhjects, should be brought by sponsors under the notice 
of their godchildren. 

First, these are subjects which, by virtue of their office, they are 
especially charged in the baptismal service, to take care that their chil- 
dren shall learn. 

Next, the number of divines who have written on these subjects, pre- 
sents so large a field for selection, that treatises may be pointed out 
suitable for all classes, from the humblest scholar in our national 
schools, up to the most advanced pupil in our most famous seminaries, 
for sound learning and religious instruction. Seeker on the Catechism, 
Anderson on the Lord's Prayer, are from price and style within the 
range of the former class ; while the works of Pearson, Barrow, &c., 
afford ample scope to exercise the superior faculties and powers of the 
latter. 

A third advantage which arises from works of this nature is, that, 
though the field for selection is most extensive, we can hardly make a 
wrong choice. The differences of opinion which prevail among various 
classes of theologians, are seen the least in their treatises on these 
points. In expounding the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments, nearly all writers speak the language, if they do not 
breathe, the spirit of the church universal. 

I mentioned, that sponsors give their godchild cause to remember 
them by pecuniary presents. Every thing which evinces kindly feeling 
on their part, or can create affectionate remembrance in the other, is to 
be cherished and maintained. But, Sir, ought not sponsors gravely to 
inquire, how far, by these well-intentioned presents, they forward or 
defeat the great object they should have at heart ? What effect do these 
acts generally produce on the child ? Do they tend to mortify or to 
cherish the covetous desires of the world, and the carnal desires of the 
flesh? 

This has brought me to a subject which admits of considerable dis- 
cussion. Without entering into it now, I would only add, that I feel 
convinced of the desirableness and necessity for boys to have money 
which they can call their own ; but it seems to me far more mischief 
arises from an abundant, than could possibly arise from a stinted supply. 
The extravagance which is laid to the charge of young men at college, 
or wherever they may be placed, seems to me to be a natural conse- 
quence from the injudicious kindness of parents, sponsors, and intended 
Mends, in furnishing them at school with an immoderate allowance. 

Yours most faithfully, 
St, Olave Jewry, W. W. 

*^* The following was sent us by an esteemed friend some time ago 
on a card, the former part printed on one side and the latter on the other. 
It will sufficiently explain itself, and may of course be reprinted : — 

Thy vows are upon me, O God. — Psalm lvi, v. 12. 

In remembrance of the day when as one of the 

Sponsors in behalf of did solemnly engage before God 

and the congregation assembled, to see \)li^X i(!iQ\<&CVdld should be taught as soon 
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as he should be able to learn what a solemn vow, promise, and profession 
was made in h name, at on 184 

Sponsors* Duties. 

1. Pray for this Child Daily. 

2. See that this Child be instructed, " so soon as he will be able to leam," in 
the meaning of the baptismal promises and vows. 

3. Do your diligence that this Child, when of a proper age, be brought regu- 
larly to church, and that h education be directed, as far as possible, by 
the parish clergyman. 

4. Take care that in due time this Child be brought to the Bishop to be con- 

firmed by him. 

5. Order your own life and conversation after the rule of God's commandments, 
and regularly attend the most Holy Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and 
all other ordinances of grace, that you may be enabled to do so. 

And may God kelp you in this your endeavour to glorify His name^ to serve His 
churchy and to strengthen the hands of His ministers. 



AT WHAT AGE SHOULD A CHILD BE TAKEN TO 

CHURCH ? 

Rev. Sir, — In the hopes of exciting some discussion on a very inter- 
esting question, and of obtaining an answer that may satisfy my own 
doubts and be of service to your readers, may I ask, " at what age you 
recommend a child to be taken to church." 

Some recommend a very early age, with the idea, that impressions 
are then made on the young mind of a wholesome, deep, and serious 
character ; others would not take the child to the public services of the 
sanctuary, until he can in some degree enter into and appreciate the 
employment of prayer and praise. 

May I respectfully ask for your opinion on this subject, or such notice 
of it in your Journal as may elicit the thoughts of some of your cor- 
respondents. I remain. Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Oct. ISth, 1843. W. B. A. 



THE KNOWLEDGE OF LANGUAGE MORE IMPORTANT 

THAN THAT OF OBJECTS. 

Rev. Sir, — An interesting article, illustrative of the generally defective 
education of female servants in the Scotch metropolis, appeared in 
Chambers' Edinburgh Journal a month or two ago. 'The facts embodied 
in it, though somewhat ludicrous, are important in an educational 
point of view, and merit the attention of the philanthropist. It is not, 
however, my intention to offer here any comment upon them. I merely 
allude to the article, as having reminded me of an anecdote of si servant, 
whose mistress found it necessary to part with her for a faulty diff<&'c^icijw 
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from any of those recorded by the fair journalist, and which happens to 
be more in our way. A lady had selected from a school for the lower 
classes a girl, whom she intended to train as a domestic. The lady is 
well known for her talents and amiability of character, and is peculiarly 
qualified to initiate a young person into her duties. She, however, 
found that her most persevering efibrts were in this case completely 
baffled by a want of language in her pupil. No article could the girl call 
by its proper name ; every one, whatever might be its form or use, was 
with her a " thing." Finding that her pupil was really incapable of 
receiving her instructions, or in other words, that there existed not be- 
tween them any medium of communication, the lady felt herself com- 
pelled to relinquish with vexation her endeavours. The school from 
which the young person had been taken, did not at that time afford 
many opportunities for the scholars to become acquainted with domestic 
details. As an improvement, the lady suggested that some instruction 
of the sort should be given. This plan was so far judicious. It was to 
a certain extent following the advice of the Grecian philosopher, who, 
when asked what was most useful for boys to learn, replied "that 
which they will require to practice when they become men ;" and if in 
the education of the working classes, nothing more were contemplated 
than their initiation into a certain amount of routine duties, the object 
might in this way probably be effectually gained. But if the object of 
our school instructions be to expand their intellect, to elevate their feel- 
ings, and to purify their affections, surely we must not stop here. No, 
Sir, if we would mitigate the evils, thought by some to be inherent in our 
advanced state of civilization, and the extent to which the division of 
labour is carried in our arts and manufactures, we must endeavour to 
extend their vocabularies (and, consequently, if wisely done, their con- 
ceptions) to objects and relations different from, and superior to, those 
by which they may happen to be surrounded in their daily vocations. 
The author of ** The Wealth of Nations," in speaking of the influence 
which the division of labour has in cramping the intellects and energies 
of the operative, observes that : — 

" In the progress of the division of labour, the employment of the far 
greater part of those who live by labour, that is, of die great body of the 
people, comes to be confined to a few very simple operations, frequently to 
one or two. But the understandings of the greater part of men are neces- 
sarily formed by their ordinary employments. The man whose whole life 
is spent in performing a few simple operations, of which the effects too 
are perhaps always the same, or very nearly the same, has no occasion 
to exert his invention in finding out expedients for removing difiicul- 
ties which never occur. He naturally loses, therefore, the habit of 
exertion, and generally becomes as stupid and ignorant as it is possible 
for a human creature to become. The torpor of his mind renders him 
not only incapable of relishing or bearing a part in any rational conver- 
sation, but of conceiving any generous, noble, or tender sentiment, and 
consequently of forming any just judgment concerning many, even of 
the ordinary duties of private life. Of the great and extensive inte- 
rests of his country, he is altogether incapable of judging ; and unless 
very particular pains have been tak^n to tciAsx Vaxsa. otherwise, he is 
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equally incapable of defending his country in war. The uniformity of 
his stationary life naturally corrupts the courage of his mind, and 
makes him regard with abhorrence the irregular, uncertain, and adven- 
turous life of a soldier. It corrupts even the activity of his body, and 
renders him incapable of exerting his strength with vigour and perse- 
verance in any other employment than that to which he has been bred. 
His dexterity at his own particular trade, seems, in this manner, to be 
acquired at the expense of his intellectual, social, and martial virtues. 
But in every improved or civilized society this is the state into which the 
labouring poor, that is, the great body of the people, must necessarily 
fall, unless government takes some pains to prevent it." 

There appears to be at the present day a great tendency to rate 
highly the value of objects in communicating instruction to the young, 
and in support of the practice we sometimes hear quoted, the example 
and success of Pestalozzi. Now that Pestalozzi did avail himself of 
such aid as objects could afford him in imparting information to his 
young charge, and that objects, when skilfully used, may be of service 
for this purpose, it would be idle to deny. But it may be asked, how 
may they become useful ? Those who have much considered the sub- 
ject will perhaps agree with me in saying, chiefly by extending and 
rendering more precise the pupil's knowledge of language. In say- 
ing this, I hope I do not underrate the value of objects as an educatiooiBd 
appliance. Some there may be, who expect from these introductionB 
into schools greater advantages than these ; but how far they may be 
justified by experience in domg so, it is for you. Sir, and your readers 
to judge. 

The fallacy of the notion, that things can at all suf^ly the jdace of 
verbal language, has long ago been exposed in a manner worthy the 
absurdity of such an hypothesis. But I think it probable that Mr. 
Gulliver was one of your early acquaintances, and, if so, you will have 
been introduced by him to the famous Lagadonian Academicians, one 
of whose schemes was, you remember, "for entirely abolishing all words 
whatsoever, and this was urged as a great advantage in point of health, 
as well as brevity. For it is plain, that every word we speak is, in some 
degree, a diminution of our lungs by corrosion, and consequently, con- 
tributes to the shortening of our lives. An expedient was therefore 
offered, that, since words are only names for things, it would be more 
convenient for all men to carry about them such things as were neces- 
sary to express a particular business they are to discourse on. And this 
invention would certainly have taken place, to the great ease, as well 
as health, of the subject, if the women, in conjunction with the vulgar 
and illiterate, had not threatened to raise a rebellion, unless they might 
be allowed the liberty to speak with their tongues, after the manner of 
their forefathers; such constant irreconcilable enemies to science are 
the common people. However, many of the most learned and wise, 
adhere to the new schemes of expressing themselves by things, which 
has only this inconvenience attending it ; that, if a man's business be 
very great, and of various kinds, he must be obliged in proportion to 
carry a greater bundle of things upon his back, unless he can afford 
one or two strong servants to attend him. I hsjive oi\&tk.Vi«fes^.^\:^^ ^V 
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these sages almost sinking under the weight of their packs, like pedlars 
among us, who when they met in the street would lay down their 
loads, open their sacks, and hold conversation ^ for an hour together, 
then put up their implements, help each other to resume their burdens, 
and take their leave." 

An acute metaphysician, in commenting on this passage, justly ob- 
serves, that the writer has taken notice of only the least e^ol of this 
species of eloquence, namely, the difficulty of carrying about all the 
things necessary for discourse ; since all the things of the universe, even 
though they could be carried about as commodiously as a watch or a 
snuff-box, could not supply the place of language, which expresses 
chiefly the relations of things, and which, even when it expresses things 
themselves, is of no use, but as expressing or impl3dng those relations 
which they bear to us or to each other. 

We have said, it is of the utmost importance that we impart to the 
children of the lower classes committed to our charge, as extensive a 
knowledge of language as may be. It is not our present purpose to 
go into details to prove the truth of this proposition. But to those who 
may have a wish to see it treated in an intelligible manner, and under 
various aspects, we may safely recommend your excellent lecture " On 
the Importance of Language as a leading branch of Elementary Instruc- 
tion." In corroboration of our assertion, we are content to appeal to 
the experience of that portion of your readers practically engaged in the 
instruction of the young. 

Allusion has been made to Pestalozzi. May I be permitted to occupy 
a small portion of your valuable space by two or three aphorisms, which 
contain the pith of this author's views, and which add to my limited 
experience and observation on the subject under consideration the 
weight of a great name, 

I. — The ENDS proposed in Tuition. 

1st. To enlarge gradually the sphere of their (the pupil's) intuition, 
t, e,, to increase the number of objects falling under their own immedi- 
ate perception. 

2ndly. To impress upon them those perceptions of which they have 
become conscious, with certainty, clearness, and precision. 

3rdly. To impart to them a comprehensive knowledge of language, for 
the expression of whatever has become, or is becoming, an object of 
their consciousness, in consequence either of the spontaneous impulse of 
their own nature, or the assistance of tuition. 

II. — The MEANS required for the accomplishment of these Ends. 

1st. Intuitive books for elementary instruction are an indispensable 
requisite. 

2ndly. That the method of elucidation traced out in these books 
must be distinguished by clearness and precision. 

3rdly. That upon the ground of the knowledge of things gained in 

the order and manner prescribed by these books, the children must be 

led to a knowledge of names or ^woid^ \ ^xA ^iL<&\^\&e.d In the use of 
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them, so that they may acquire ease and propriety of expression, even 
before the period when they are taught spelling. 

I stop not now to inquire into the import of the phrase, " intuitive 
books" as used by Pestsdozzi ; but may remark, that for the use of those 
who may not have given much attention to the subject of his third apho- 
rism, I am not aware that any aids have been made public superior to 
those set forth in the second number of the English Journal of Edu- 
cation, under the head ** Etymology — What it is, and how to teach it." 

Your obedient Servant, 

Bradford, Yorkshire. W. Ross. 



HOW TO TEACH SPELLING BY DICTATION, ESPECIALLY 

WITH LARGE CLASSES. 

Rev. Sir, — In the year 1838, when devising and arranging plans of 
government and methods of instruction for the Lambeth Church of 
England Commercial School, I became deeply impressed with the fol- 
lowing considerations : — 

That it is unwise to allow error to be presented to, or produced in, 
the mind of a child, merely for the purpose of exposing and eradicat- 
ing ( ?) it. 

That it is unjust to punish a child, whether by the infliction of men- 
tal or bodily pain, on account of the commission of errors which arise 
solely from involuntary ignorance ; and that it is both cruel and absurd 
to expect from a child a correct knowledge of any subject upon which 
he has never received adequate instruction. 

These considerations led me to lay down, for my own guidance in 
the arrangement and application of methods of teaching, the following 
principles :— 

That the teacher ought to impart to his pupils every necessary infor- 
mation and explanation upon a subject first, and require from them, 
most rigorously, a fully equivalent return, either orally or in writing, 
afterwards. 

Applying this, principle to the teaching of orthography by means of 
Dictation Spelling I^essons, I devised a method of conducting those ex- 
ercises, very similar to the one herein described, and which has been in 
operation for a considerable time in the school at present under my 
charge. 

The teacher having selected a number of sentences, or words, sufli- 
cient for the lesson, commences by giving out the letters of the first 
word, letter by letter, slowly and distinctly, the pupils writing these 
letters upon their slates, fairly and carefully, as they are given out. 
When the whole of the letters of a word are given out and written 
(but not before), the teacher pronounces the word audibly and distinctly, 
all the pupils repeating it after him simultaneously, in a low tone of 
voice. The next word is then given out and written letter by letter 
in the same way, and afterwards pronounced by the teacher and repeated 
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by the class* and so on until a sentence or a convenient portion of the 
lesson is given out and written. The teacher then reads those words 
which he has just given out, and afterwards calls upon the pupils to 
spell them from their slates, each pupil in turn spelling one word. 

At this time those pupils that made mistakes in writing the words 
may be allowed to correct them ; but every such case should be noted 
down by the teacher. 

The teacher then proceeds to dictate another sentence 0r portion in 
the same manner, until the whole of the lesson is gone through. 

While the dictation is proceeding, the teacher takes care to explain 
to his pupils, where the stops are to be placed, when capital letters are 
required, gives them all necessary information respecting orthographical 
rules, anomalous sounds, silent letters, &c. ; and also tells them the 
meanings and parts of speech of those words with which they were not 
previously acquainted. 

When the whole of the lesson has been given out and explained by 
the teacher, and written and spelt by the pupils, it is rehearsed from 
the beginning in the following manner : — Commencing with the first 
word of the lesson, every pupil in turn spells a word from his slate, 
and tells its signification and part of speech, together with such other 
particulars as the teacher may require, until all the words of the lesson 
are correctly spelt and thoroughly explained. 

The experience of several years has proved, that if the teacher dictates 
the lesson carefully and distinctly in this way, giving all the necessary 
explanations as he proceeds, very few mistakes will be made by the 
pupils. Those which do occur should be noted down as being the re- 
sult of gross and inexcusable carelessness. 

It will be seen, that by this method the pupils have every necessary 
information and explanation afforded to them upon the subject of the les- 
son, and it, therefore, only now remains to exact from them an adequate 
return. In order to efiect this object, the pupils are directed (imme- 
diately after the rehearsal above-mentioned) to rub out from their slates 
every word of the lesson. When this is thoroughly done, the teacher 
proceeds to dictate the whole lesson over again word by word, very deli- 
berately and distinctly, but without spelling the words, the pupils being 
now required to write all the words correctly without any aid whatever. 

All mistakes made by the pupils during this reproduction (these are 
usually very few) are carefully checked and corrected as they occur, by 
the teacher and his assistants, who for this purpose walk behind the 
pupils and examine their slates, as they proceed with the lesson. These 
mis-spelt and corrected words are entered into a book kept for the pur- 
pose, in order to form part of a spelling lesson at some future time. 

By the method above detailed, every word is presented in a correct 
form to the mind of the pupil, through the medium of both the eye and 
the ear. This correct impression is rendered deep and lasting by the 
close attention which every pupil must of necessity give to the lesson, 
in order that he may be able to reproduce it correctly afterwards ; and 
this reproduction also tends to make the impression indelible. At all 
events, we may hope that by thus pre- occupying the mind with truth 
we raise a strong, if not an msupeT%.ble, barrier to the entrance of error. 
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I have found this method work so satisfactorily both to teacher and 
pupils, in schools of entirely dissimilar characters, that I venture to 
submit it to your notice, sincerely trusting, that should you think fit to 
insert it in your Journal, it may prove equally useful to others. 

Most respectfully yours, 
Parkhurst, Nov. 13, 1843. E. C. Daintreb. 



ON THE VENTILATION OF SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

Suppose a school-room to be 30 feet square and 9 feet high, it will con- 
tain 13,996,000 cubic inches of atmospheric air. According to Davy 
and Thompson, two accurate and scientific chemists, one individual 
respires and contaminates 6,500 cubic inches of air in one minute : — 
50 scholars will respire 325,000 cubic inches in the same time. In about 
40 minutes all the air of such a room will have become contaminated, 
if fresh supplies are not provided. The quantity of carbonic acid pro- 
duced by the respiration of 50 scholars will be about 750 cubic inches 
in an hour. 

From these calculations, we must see how soon the air of a school- 
room becomes unfit to sustain the animal powers, and how unfavourable 
to vigorous mental efforts such a contaminated atmosphere must prove 
to be. To avoid this most serious evil is a desideratum, which has not 
yet been reached in the construction of school-houses. In my opinion, 
every house and room, which is closed for any considerable time 
upon a concourse of people, should be warmed with pure air from out- 
of-doors, heated by furnaces placed in a cellar (and every school- house 
should have a ceUar), or in some contiguous apartment, so that the 
supply of air for the fire should not be from the school-room. Furnaces 
for warming external air may be constructed cheaply, so as effectually 
to answer the purposes of warmth and ventilation. 

When a quantity of warm fresh air is forced into a school-room by 
means of a furnace, the foul air is forced out at every crevice, and at 
the ventilating passages ; and the currents are all warm quite to these 
passages. But if the room is warmed by a stove or fire-place, the cold 
air from without rushes in at every passage and every crevice, and while 
the parts of the body nearest the fire are too warm, the current of cold 
air rushing to the fire to sustain the combustion, keeps all the other parts 
cold and uncomfortable. This is a most direct way to produce disease, 
for nothing can affect the system more unfavourably than currents of 
cold air coming upon us when quite warm. 

I have said that school-houses should have cellars under them. The 
floor of a building without a cellar is always cold, and often damp ; this 
tends to keep the feet of the scholars cold, while the head, in a region 
of air much warmer, will be kept hot. This is both unnatural^ and un« 
healthy. The feet should always be kept warm, and the head cool. No 
person can enjoy good health, whose feet are habitually cold. In school* 
rooms heated by stoves the feet are very liable to be cold, while the 
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upper stratum of air, kept hot and dry by a long reach of pipe, produces 
a very unpleasant and unfavourable state of the head ; vertigo and syn- 
cope often take place in such a room. 

The human body is so constituted, that it can bear almost any degree 
of heat or cold, if the change be not too sudden, and all parts of it to be 
subjected to it alike. We find no particular inconvenience from respi- 
ring air at the temperature of 90 degrees on one hand, or at zero on 
the other ; but inequalities of temperature at the same time affect us 
very diflferently, and can never be suflfered for a long time without 
danger. 

lliere is one consideration in the preparation of furnaces for warming 
rooms that should not be overlooked. The object should be to force 
into the room a large quantity of air heated a few degrees above the 
temperature required, rather than a small quantity at a much higher 
temperature. The air chambers should be capacious, and the passages 
free. The air should always.be taken from out of doors, and never from 
a cellar. The air of a ceUar is often impure itself, and, if pure, a cellar 
that is all tight cannot furnish an adequate supply. The whole air of 
a school-room should be changed at least every hour; if oftener, it 
would be better. If a cellar is not much larger than the room above it, 
this supply will soon be exhausted also. The air of the cellar may be 
sufficient to supply the combustion of the fuel. This is all it should do ; 
and for this purpose it is better than air from out of doors ; as the 
coldness of this checks the heat, and diminishes the temperature of the 
fire, and its power of heating the furnace. 

Viator. 



HOW MANY MAKE A BILLION ? 

Rev. Sir, — I quite agree with your correspondent G. H. as to the im- 
portance of Numeration, which seems to be too much overlooked, not 
only in our national schools, but also in those of much higher preten- 
sions : inasmuch as it is by no means uncommon to meet witli boys 
who can work out a rule-of-three sum without an error, yet cannot 
read off the answer, if it extends to seven or eight places of figures, 
especially if it contains a few naughts. Should any one be inclined to 
dispute the fact, let him take any number of boys, of 14 or 15 years of 
age, who have received an ordinary education, and make the experi- 
ment, and I will venture to affirm, that in two cases out of three, the 
result will be as I have said. 

But my object in troubling you with this, is not to point out a more 
practical way of teaching numeration, but to notice what I should have 
thought to be a misprint, had I not met with several, in other respects, 
men of sound judgments, who fell into the same error. Now, as preci- 
sion is of the utmost importance in all matters relating to education, it 
is much to be desired, that the name of every place of figures should be 
well defined ; and that while one person is tdUdng of billions, another 
Bbould not understand him aa meaning thousands of millions, which 
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cannot fail of happening as matters stand, from the ambiguity which 
prevails with respect to numbers of more than nine places of figures. 

Your correspondent will doubtless admit, that the word billion is a 
contraction of bimillion, i. e„ a million twice told, or a million of mil- 
lions. According to G. H.'s own explanation, it is unnecessary to use a 
new word to express a diflferent collection of figures, till we have ex- 
hausted every combination of the old one. Why then should we use 
the word billion, when thousands of millions would answer the same 
purpose, and express the quantity without risk of ambiguity ? 

But I am aware that I may be met here by the question, Would you 
go on exhausting the old word throughout, before using a new one, i.e., 
would you go on to millions of billions, before using the word trillion ? 
I say no. We have the word trillion, meaning tri- million, or millions 
thrice told, which sufiiciently and simply expresses the quantity. The 
table then will stand thus : — 

a a 

o o 

(3 S f5 cs 3 ^ 
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12; 34 5, 67 8; 90 1, 234; 56 7, 89 0, 

and so on to quatrillions, quintrillions, &c., allowing six places of figures 
to each. This seems to me rational, and according to analogy ; it pre- 
sents no difficulty, and is not liable to be misunderstood. If you do not 
think the above too trite or common-place for your columns, and can 
find me a corner, I shall feel obliged by its insertion, as I am convinced 
that there is great difference of opinion on the subject. 

I am. Rev. Sir, your obliged servant, 

A Lover of Precision. 



A SPECIMEN OF CATECHISING VERY YOUNG CHILDREN. 

The following paper has been in type several months, the Editor hav- 
ing kept it back simply from the feeling, that some of his readers, for 
whom he has the highest respect, may regard it as childish. Any one, 
however, who has been practically engaged in training teachers, knows, 
that in a majority of cases, they find nothing more difficult than to 
question little children. They seem to have nothing to say but ** What 
does that mean.^" "What is so and so ?" which, though of some use 
in examination, is of little or none in instruction. 

The history of the following queries is simply this : — In a large train- 
ing institution, where the masters were often set to write out a list of 
questions upon a given passage (an imperfect exercise, of course, but 
not without its advantages), it was found, that whatever the passage, a 
great portion of the questions were, mutatis mutandis, much the same ; 
and the longer the passage, the more likely was this to be the case. 
To obviate this, very short subjects were act, awd^\»x%<et \i»5sisi<« ^\ 
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questions exacted, e.g.y Twenty questions on the word "Amen ;" Fifty on 
the *' Grace before Meat." As an encouragement to the novices, the 
following was given as a specimen. A considerable number of those 
who are now serving with credit at the head of large schools, having 
thought it worth their while to copy the manuscript, the Editor is dis- 
posed, after all, to regard it as not unsuited to this Journal. Should 
his readers be disposed to think so too, they may have as many such as 
they choose. 

FIFTY QUESTIONS ON THE ** GRACE BEFORE MEAT," WITH A SHORT 
AND SIMPLE ADDRESS : BEING AN ATTEMPT TO TEACH THE CHILDREN 
AT ONCE BOTH THE MEANING AND THE USE OF IT. 

" Bless, O Lord, these Thy good creatures to our use, and 
by them fit us for Thy service, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord." 

What is a *' grace ?" [A short prayer to be said at meal- times.] 

How many graces, or short prayers, are to be said at meal-times } 

What are they called ? 

What do you mean by " before meat ?*' [Before any meal — any 
regular meal, as dinner, &c.] 

When is this to be said then ? 

Is there any other grace to be said ? When ? 

What is that called ? 

To whom are graces (like all other prayers) to be said ? 

Does God hear us ? Does God always hear us } 

What ! wherever we may be, or if we speak ever so low } 

Even very little children, when they pray to him } 

Is not that very good of so great a Being as the God who made 
heaven and earth } 

Then, I am sure, you ought to be very thankful } 

And very good ? 

By what name do we address God in this prayer } (or) what is God 
called } 

*' These thy good creatures*' What creatures .^ [What we have got 
to eat.] 

Mention some diflferent kinds of things that you have to eat. 

What are all these things, and every thing else that is good to eat, 
called in this grace ? 

You mentioned ** bread." What is bread made of? 

What is flour ? What does flour come from ? 

(Here the teacher may talk for a minute or two to the children about 
wheat and wheat-fields and grinding-mills, &c.) 

Where do we get wheat from ? [It grows in the fields.] 
If God would not let the sun shine or the rain fall, would any grow 
then? 

Who makes it grow then ? 

Should we have any bread then, if there was no wheat grown ? 
Tien whose " creature" is bread ? 
And every thing "we eat ^ 
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Tell me again. Why do you call them all " God*s good creatures ?** 
[Because God made them, and gave them to us.] 

Then we ought to pray to God to give us all we want to eat and 
drink ? 

In what prayer particularly do we so pray ? [The Lord's Prayer.] 

What are the words ? 

Well : when we have got food, " our daily bread," and are going to 
eat it, what do we pray to God to do to it } [To bless it to our use.] 

What is the use of *' our daily bread" ? 

And what then do we ask God to bless it for ? [That it may do us 
good, and make us strong.] 

If God would not give us " his good creatures" for our use, what 
would become of us } 

According to this, what do we want to be strong and healthy for } 

How must we serve God ? What must we do ? Tell me some things 
we must do, if we wish to serve Him ? And, some things we must 
720^ do ? 

What has our food to do with our serving God ? [It " fits us for his 
service," or makes us fit to serve Him.] 

When people are ill and ready to die, are they fit then to serve God ? 

Then we cannot serve Him, except He — ? " 

Does it make people happy or unhappy to serve God 1 

Whom do children serve, who are disobedient to their parents, or tell 
lies, or use bad words ? 

And what, when they die, becomes of those who serve the Devil ? 

But what becomes of those who have served God ? 

Then tell me what good children are like, who serve God } 

Then for what purpose does God give us food, and " bless it to our 
use ? " 

Why do we so often at the end of our prayers say, ** through Jesus 
Christ our Lord ?" Who is Jesus Christ ? What is He to us ? 
For T^hose sake does God hear our prayers ? 
Then in all our prayers we should make use of the name of ? 

What is this that I have been questioning you about ? 

When is it to be said ? To whom ? 

How many things do we here pray to God for ? 

Name the first ? — the second ? 

From whom do all our blessings come } 

And how should we show our thankfulness for them ? 

Now, my dear children, mind that every day before dinner you always 
put your hands nicely together (so), and look up towards heaven, and 
say this ** grace before meat" slowly and reverentially. And then God 
will always give you plenty to eat and drink ; and (what is better still) 
help you by His grace and Holy Spirit to ser\'e Him, and so make you 
happy as long as you live ; and, when you die. He will take you to 
himself in Heaven, and make you quite happy with Him there for ever 
and ever for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen, 

Q Q ^ 
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SirttacU from C|)atges{. 

ON THE METHOD OF PREPARING CATECHUMENS FOR CONFIRMATION. 

As the only means by which we can hope to establish ecclesiastical discipline 
on its right principles, must depend on the judicious management of your seve- 
ral parishes, and as the preparation of the younger members of the congregation 
for the rite of confirmation offers one of the most efifectual means of paving the 
way for the proper cure of the flock, you will excuse me if I venture, by way 
of appendix, to ofier some suggestions on a subject which I deem exceeoingly 
important 

I confess that I regard the proper use of this apostolical rite as an especial 
means, not only of preventing our sheep Irom straying, but of bringing back 
into the fold of the cburcb, that portion of them wbicb has wandered into other 
pastures. 

Among all the carelessness, with regard to churcb privileges, which prevails 
among us, there still exists an anxiety to paitake in this rite. One might he- 
sitate in calling such an anxiety, superstitious; but it is difficult to apply any 
other term to a wish which seems to be confined to the participation in rites, 
which imply union with our church, while little real desire of union is dis- 
coverable. 

Persons who appear to have no wish really to belong to the church, still seek 
for their children, admission within her pale, by baptism. Young persons who 
never frequent the church, and who, in their proceedings seem opposed to her, 
still press with apparent earnestness to receive the rite of confirmation, and they 
who join, not in her services and partake of the sacraments administered by per- 
sons una\ithorised by the church, still desire, from time to time, to participate 
in the sacramental and outward symbols of a communion from which they ha- 
bitually separate themselves. However really inconsistent such conduct must 
be esteemed by a sober churchman, yet he cannot but be thankful to God, that 
even a semblance of the love of christian unity should still remain ; and pray 
that the christian zeal and prudence of the ministers of our church, may fan 
these remaining embers of affection into the bright flame of cordial unity. 

It is in the hope of suggesting some means by which this result may be pro- 
moted, that I now address myself to you, hoping to point out the steps by which 
this desirable end may be promoted, through the due preparation of candidates 
for confirmation. 

But as much of the benefit, to be derived from the preparation, must depend 
on a clear understanding of the rite itself, and as all the services in our church 
are steps in a gi>eat whole, and not independent of each other, we shall hardly 
succeed in placing the matter rightly before the candidate, unless we do so by 
showing that confirmation is a connecting link between the sacraments. By 
baptism the child is admitted into the christian church ; he enters into covenant 
with God, and in answer to the prayers of his church, no doubt the Almighty 
grants such grace as would enable the young christian to walk in the ways of 
godliness, were it not for the fault of himself, or of those under whose spiritual 
care he is placed. This grace, whatever it may be, is in the language of our 
church, called regeneration — the new birth — ^the commencement of the christian 
life. 

It is unfortunately obvious from sad experience that many, very many, the 

great mass of young persons do fall from this state of grace ; yet we cannot help 

believing that some have always continued under it. When, therefore, we look 

at those who come to us to be prepared for confirmation, who come to renew 

those vows which were made iti iVveii name at ba^^tism, we shall find them, ei- 

tber persons who have always coTVlVuue^ Mw^ct ^'w^i^, Xva^^ \^^\. ^^ays been 
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perfect or free from sin, but who have never fallen away from the state into 
which they were admitted by baptism; or who having fallen away, have been re- 
newed and brought once more under the influence of christian principles; or 
lastly, who having, like the latter, fallen away, have never entertained a just 
sense of their sin, and return to a mere foimal acknowledgement of the necessity 
of seeking God's face. 

The real difficulty of preparing candidates consists — first, in distinguishing 
these three classes of persons ; and secondly, in so dealing with them, as shaU 
by God's mercy, be most likely to lead them into the path of peace. But I 
cannot help believing that these difficulties are not insuperable, and that if we 
strive, God will enable us to produce a sensible effect on the flocks which he has 
committed to our charge. 

As far as the practical question of preparation is concerned, it will not be ne- 
cessary to draw any line of distinction between the first two descriptions of cate- 
chumens. They who have fallen away will be more likely to feel the weakness 
and the wickedness of our nature, even than those who have never strayed ; and 
they who have walked most constantly and most circumspectly, will be con- 
scious of so many sins, weaknesses, and ignorances, that they will readily 
acknowledge the propriety of openly professing their obligation to renew and 
follow those promises which were mad!e for them at their baptism, and the ne- 
cessity of seeking God's grace that they may be enabled so to do. 

But when persons come to partake of this holy rite, merely out of a desire to 
comply with die wishes of their parents, or the custom of the country, it becomes 
an act of the greatest kindness on the part of a spiritual guide, to prevent them 
from falling into the commission of that which must be a great sin in the sight 
of the Most High: viz., of making a declaration, the most solemn which can be 
made, without any settled purpose of fulfilling that, which they thus openly 
confess to be their duty. i 

It is from this reason, that I have requested you not to admit candidates at 
an earlier age than sixteen. Young persons who are walking in the way of 
godliness, may no doubt be wisely received at the Lord's table earlier than this 
age ; but as from the smallness of the diocese I can easily offer to every cate- 
chumen an opportunity of being confirmed at that age, I conceive that on the 
whole, we shall do more good by waiting to a period, at which they will be bet- 
ter able to judge of the nature of that vmich they are going to do. And I can- 
not help believing that they, to whom the cure of souls has been committed, 
will exercise their functions with the greatest probability of success, if they re- 
press rather than urge forwards the catechumens of their parishes. — Charge of 
the Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, 1843. — ^Appendix. 

(To be continved.) 
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Honour thy father and thf mother, that thy days may be long in the land, which the 

Lord thy God giveth thee. 

Since thee, our God, we cannot see. 

Thou settest here below 
Parents to whom, in place of thee, 

We may obedience shew. 

And holy pastors, too, there are. 

By whom we're bom again ; 
The church our mother is, whose care 

Doth us with life sustain. 
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Who keep what parents here command, 
They long on earth shall live; 

And longer in that happier land 
The God of life shall give. 

Have mercy, Lord, and teach us more 
To love Thee and thy will, 

And more than we have done before, 
Thy holy law fulfil. 



** To put my whole trust in Him." 

The child leans on its parent's breast, 
Leaves there its cares, and is at rest; 
The bird sits singing by his nest. 

And tells aloud 
His trust in God, and so is blest 

'Neath every cloud. 

He has no store, he sows no seed,* 
Yet sings aloud, and dotli not heed. 
By flowing stream or grassy mead: — 

He sings to shame 
Men who forget in fear of need 

A father's name. 

The heart that trusts for ever sings, 
And feels as light as it had wings; 
A well of peace within it springs: 

Come good or ill, 
Whate'er to-day, to-morrow brings. 

It is His will. 

[Hymns on the Catechism. Bums, 1843.] 
* St. Matthew, ch. vi, v. 26. 

Cf^e £trttot'iE( Sottfolto. 
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HINT ON OPENING SUNDAY SCHOOL-ROOMS FOR WEEK-DAY INSTRUCTION. 

As to schools, although many have been placed in different districts where there 
have been great calls for them, they have still left immense spaces beyond the 
control of any school at all. I rejoice that an opportunity is now about to be 
afforded to break up these districts for school purposes. The best part of the 
plan, in my opinion, is to give support to schools already built, by wholly or 
partly supporting the masters for a certain time. In my own parish I found 
that it was impossible, for the want of extraneous support, to retain the ser\'ices 
of a really efficient master. The National Society has made a liberal offer to 
give extraneous support to schools in the manufacturing districts, and the more 
file Society displays such a spirit the more good \^ill be done. In many places 
there are admirable school-rooms that are only occupied on Sundays ; but which, 
by a little aid for the support of a master, might be kept open during the other 
days of the week. I could in my own district name four or five consecutive 
parishes that are in this condition, and where the children attending the Sunday 
school are left to pick up their education where they can during the week. 
I am quite aware, mat in many instances schools would in two or three years 
be able to support themselves, which without extmneous help cannot exist at 

all. — Speech of the Ven. Archdeacon, Musgrctve^ at the annual meeting of the 

Mipon Diocesan Board. 
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POWER OF THE VOICE OVER CHILDREN. 

It is usual to attempt the management of children either by corporal punish - 
meat, or by rewards addressed to the senses, or by words alone. There is one 
other means of government, the power and importance of which are seldom 
regarded ; I refer to the human voice. A blow may be inflicted on a child, 
accompanied by words so uttered as to counteract entirely its intended effect ; 
or the parent may use language, in the correction of the child, not objectionable 
in itself, yet spoken in a tone which more than defeats its influence. Let any 
one endeavour to recall the image of a fond mother long since at rest in heaven. 
Her sweet smile and ever clear countenance are brought vividly to recollection ; 
and so also is her voice ; and blessed is that parent who is endowed with a 
pleasing utterance. What is it which luUs the infant to repose ? It is no array 
of mere words. There is no charm to the untaught one in letters, syllables, 
and sentences. It is the sound which strikes its little ear, that soothes and 
composes it to sleep. A few notes, however unskilfully arranged, if uttered in a 
soft tone, are found to possess a magic influence. Think we, that this influence 
is confined to the cradle ? No ; it is diffused over every age, and ceases not 
while the child remains under the parental roof. Is the boy growing nide in 
manner and boisterous in speech ? I know of no instrument so sure to controul 
these tendencies as the gentle tones of a mother. She who speaks to her son 
harshly, does but give to his conduct the sanction of her own example. She 
pours oil on the already raging flame. In the pressure of duty, we are liable to 
utter ourselves hastily to our children. Perhaps a threat is expressed in a loud 
and irritating tone; instead of allaying the passions of the child, it serves 
directly to increase them. Every fretful expression awakens in him the same 
spirit which produced it. So does a pleasant voice call up agreeable feelings. 
Whatever disposition, therefore, we would encourage in a child, the same we 
should manifest in the tone in which we address him. — Church of England 
Magazine. 
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REPORT OF THE RIPON DIOCESAN BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The Ripon Diocesan Board of Education fully sensible of the high and im- 
portant objects for which it was originally established, and which have daily 
increased in magnitude and interest, present their second Annual Keport with 
mingled feelings of satisfaction and anxiety. 

Although, when the board was first called into existence an unusual gloom, 
(not yet entirely dissipated,) pervaded the manufacturing districts of this dio- 
cese, the board neverUieless feel they may properly congratulate its members 
on a larger measure of prosperity, than under such untoward circumstances 
might perhaps have been expected. 

Discontent, engendered in too many instances by want of employment, and 
severe and long continued privations amongst the labouring classes, fostered and 
inflamed by disaffected and designing persons for sinister objects of their own, 
at last discovered itself in acts of open and daring outrage, spreading sudden 
terror and alarm throughout the more populous districts. These occurrences 
naturally led to an investigation into the character and habits of the persons 
betrayed into such illegal proceedings, the result of which has been to prove be- 
yond all doubt, " That wherever means of church instmction were best provided, 
there the efforts of the disaffected were least successftil, and that in whatever 
districts church principles predominated no oulbTeak\ftVi\L^^>RfeO^^'^«^«^'igc«^- 
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ous the privations of the people, except in cases where the rightly disposed 
inhabitants were overpowered by a^tators from a distance." 

These circumstances cannot fail to have impressed the board with a very 
anxious sense of the duties and responsibility assumed by it in its endeavours 
to provide these misojuided persons, and the labouring classes in general through- 
out the diocese, with sound religious instruction — in a degree more adequate 
to their necessities than has ever yet been done. 

The future happiness and prosperity of this nation undoubtedly depends in a 
very great measure upon the care hereafter to be bestowed in the education of the 
rising generation, and therefore to provide the necessary machinery for so ex- 
tensive an undertaking, is a debt of universal obligation, especially attaching 
to those to whom the Almighty, in the gracious dispensation of his gifts, may 
have intrusted the talents of wealth and leisure. 

The board does not doubt the alacrity of all wise and good men, to co-ope- 
rate cordially with it in maintaining its training institutions, in which the more 
promising of our young people are intended to be educated, until fully quali- 
fied for the office of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, as without some such 
provision it is in vain to attempt any system of Christian education, with any 
reasonable prospect of permanent success. 

The board under all the circumstances is disposed to recommend that it 
should, for the present at least, confine its expenditure mainly to the support of 
the Training Institution in York, conducted at the joint expense of the York 
and Ripon Diocesan Boards of Education. 

The sum advanced as its proportion of the expense of maintaining the insti- 
tution since the last report is £550. 

The funds now at the disposal of the board are jG2,174 15* 4d. 

The board is gratified in being able to report, that the training institution is 
already in a very efficient and prosperous condition. The pupils admitted for 
instruction have, with hut three exceptions, conducted themselves with exem- 
plary propriety, and invariably shown a most anxious desire to conform to the 
necessary discipline of the institution , while the progress made in their studies, 
as well as the improvement in their personal deportment, have given complete 
satisfaction to the reverend the principal, and have secured the deserved com- 
mendation of the managing committee, and of all who have visited the insti- 
tution. 

At the end of the quarter just completed, there were 31 pupils in the training 
school, 35 in the middle school; in addition to these, not fewer than 10 masters 
of schools in agricultural districts, have been received during the late harvest, 
with a view to their own individual improvement, and to obtain a knowledge of 
the system of instruction pursued in the institution, with the intention of adopt- 
ing it so far as might be practicable in their own schools. 

At the beginning of the present year, the want of an institution for training 
mistresses, urged itself on the attention of the board of management; and steps 
were taken to supply it. A house capable of accommodating twenty pupils was 
hired and placed under the management of the mistress of the Model National 
School in York, an individual whom the board has found equal to the trusts 
reposed in her. The terms of admission are 8s. per week, which sum covers 
every expense, except washing. During the year ten pupils have been received 
into the institution, of whom eight are still in it, one has taken charge of an 
infant school at Ripon, and one, who, being already in charge of a school, came 
for improvement during the harvest, has returned to her own school. All these 
individuals have been much improved, and some of them in a greater degree 
than could have been anticipated. This infant establishment is effectually per- 
forming the object for which it was begun, and preparing the way for that 
Ifirger scene of operation which will supersede it when Uie plans of the board arc 
more matured 
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The board, while adverting with unfeigned satisfaction to the present con- 
dition of the training institution, feel they ought not to omit all notice of the 
valuable services of the reverend the principal, to whose zeal, discretion, and 
industry, aided by the assiduity and talents of the master, Mr. William Start, 
its present efficiency is mainly to be ascribed. The tact and judgment winch 
haA e marked the proceedings of the principal in his management of the institu- 
tion have been remarkable, nor has his finn but kind conciliatory manner, 
been lest upon the pupils themselves, who seem to be actuated by a generous* 
rivalry, as to how and in what manner they can best second the efforts of their 
master and friend, and sustain the reputation of the institution. 

The applications for admission to the institution, during the late harvest were 
so numerous, as to oblige the principal to impose some restrictions in this res- 
pect, until further accommodation shall be provided. The energetic steps now 
taking by the National Society, to erect schools throughout the mining and 
manufacturing districts, must still further multiply the number of applicants. 
These circumstances call loudly for corresponding exertions on our part, to se- 
cure a competent supply of able and zealous schoolmasters, prepared to take 
the management of such newly established schools. To do tiiis effectually, the 
board would earnestly request the wealthier of their friends to found addi- 
tional exhibitions, it being impossible, without them, to procure a sufficient 
number of young people suitable for masters and mistresses, whose parents are 
in a situation to pay all, or even a considerable portion of the moderate expen- 
ses of their education, during the period it is requisite they should remain in 
the institution. * * * 

The Lord Bishop has been for some time engaged in procuring returns, as 
to the state of education in the diocese, which when complete will no doubt 
afford melancholy testimony to its present inefficiency. 

Meanwhile steps must be taken to meet the existing deficiency, otherwise 
consequences hostile to the peace of society, and the general tranquillity of the 
nation, must be the inevitable result. The sense of this will naturally lead to 
an inquiry, how and in what manner our time, wealth, or influence, can be 
made serviceable in arresting the torrent of vice and irreligion, which thus 
threatens to loosen, if not to break up, our social system, and endanger the safety 
of the empire. It is in vain to look to any legislative enactments, however 
wisely framed, as a remedy for evils which have assumed so threatening an as- 
pect, or to Parliament for any grant of public money, towards providing the re- 
quisite machinery, for dius effecting the moral and spiritual regeneration of 
our industrious population, now sunk in ignorance and vice, all but irremedia- 
ble. All reliance on these external aids, must be now and for ever abandoned ; 
the noble enterprize is reserved for the church ; she alone is equal to the gigan- 
tic task ; roused from her long slumber of apathy and indifference, she is now 
prepared to wage war against the powers of darkness ; she shrinks not from the 
task, but nobly seeks to redeem her solemn pledges by providing for the spirit- 
ual and temporal welfare of the poor of Christ's flock, committed to her charge 
by the chief shepherd himself. Be it her endeavour, aided by this and kindred 
societies, and by the free-will offerings of her faithAil sons, to bring back the 
scattered sheep within the fold, and thus build up again the walls of our spirit- 
ual Jerusalem. 

Let this but be achieved, and then, adopting the language of one of her best 
and wisest living sons, and looking to the glorious results of such well-ordered 
zeal and energy, we may well exclaim, " What an order of light and purity 
may arise out of the darkness and corruption of our mines and factories, what a 
restoration of peaceful and paternal rule, of dutiful and glad obedience, what a 
healing of intense and inveterate schisms, what a power of beneficence and of 
benediction, to the whole empire and to the world.' 
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PBOPOSED EXTENSION OF INSTRUCTION IN MASLBOBOUOH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

In the Court of Chancery^ Nov. 3, 1843. 

The Lord Chancellor gave judgment on this information, which was argued 
before the vacation. The school was founded in the time of Edward the Sixth 
as a grammar school, and the petitioners sought to have the funds applied in a 
more extended manner, so that the system of education might embrace other 
branches of useful knowledge, in addition to the learned languages. Now if 
the funds of the charity were adequate to support such an extension, his Lord- 
ship would have felt no difficulty in acceding to the wishes of the petitioners, 
and of giving eflTect to them, by directing a reference to the Master to settle 
a scheme for the future regulation of the school on such a foundation ; but the 
whole of the income of the charity, including the value of the house, did not 
amount to more than j£250 a year — ^a sum in his lordship's opinion, not more 
than sufficient for the support of a grammar school, according to the declared 
intentions of the founders; and his lordship did not think, therefore, that he 
ought to withdraw any portion of the funds to be applied to other purposes, in 
contravention of such declared intentions. He was the less inclined to interfere 
with the present form of the charity, because he found that the school had been 
endowed to a very great extent by the liberality of the Duchess of Somerset, 
who had conferred on it several exhibitions. These exhibitions amounted al- 
together to the number of 24. They were to the colleges of Brasenose and St. 
John, and were shared with the schools of Manchester and Hereford. His 
lordship could not av<nd thinking, that if he were to diminish the already scanty 
funds of the grammar school, by adopting the views of the petitioners, the 
school might incur the risk of losing hereafter its fair proportion of these valua. 
ble exhibitions. No complaint had been made of the conduct of the master 
of the school. It was admitted by the petitioners that he was a man of learn- 
ing and ability, and that he had adopted a system by which the children of 
the inhabitants of Marlborough could obtain ibr the sum of five pounds annu- 
ally, a competent instruction in all the ordinary branches of literature, in addi- 
tion to that prescribed to be taught in a grammar school. It was stated at the 
bar, that out of twenty-nine scholars five only were free scholars; but the master 
was not answerable for that, no blame had been imputed to hira, and there ap- 
peared to be no reasonable ground of complaint, as the inhabitants might avail 
themselves of the advantages of the school if they thought fit to do so. The 
petition also prayed that two trustees should be appointed in the room of two 
of those who had been appointed under the Municipal Corporation Act, and were 
now dead. Now the number of the trustees were twelve, and his lordship saw 
no reason for the presentation of a petition for the appointment of two new 
trustees, when ten remained. No special giounds had been stated to warrant 
such an application, and it was proper for the protection of other charities not to 
encourage such applications. Another part of the petition asked for the ap- 
pointment of a special visitor; his lordship saw no ground for the nomination of 
a special visitor, and under tiie circumstances, the prayer of the petition must 
be refused with costs. 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL V. CHRISt's HOSPITAL. 

Before Sir J. K. Bruce, Nov. 15, 1843. 

A testator named Penoyre, by will dated in 1818, directed that iJ2,000 ster- 
ling should be forthwith paid to the governors of Christ's Hospital, to be ap- 
plied and disposed of by them in the education, clothing, and apprenticing as 
many children as they should be able to do with the annual interest thereof, 
without ton oiling or sinking the capitaV-, yiYvVcV cVv^^\fe\s.\vt ^'^'dxed might be 
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selected from amongst those of his father's and mother's relations, but should 
none of such relations want to present any child or children for 12 months after 
a vacancy should occur, then such vacancy to be filled up with a child or child- 
ren of the families of William Webb, therein described, and Charles Hinde, 
therein also described ; and should neither of the above families of his relations, 
or of Webb or Hinde, want a presentation for 12 months after the same had be- 
come vacant, then he desired that the vacancy be filled up by the Court of 
Assistants of the Apothecaries' Company, London, with a child of a freeman of 
the said company ; so that there might be always as many children educated, 
clothed, and supported, as might be from the interest of the legacy, after de- 
ducting therefrom what the said governors of the corporation of Christ's Hos- 
pital, London, might deem necessary for managing and effecting his above 
wishes. The testator died in 1821, and the hospital having neglected to take 
the gift, an information was filed by the Attorney-General in 1832, and in June, 
1833, a decree was made by which it was declared that the £2,000 was well 
given, and that the court would execute the trusts, and directed an account to 
be taken of the trust fund ; and it directed that a scheme should be approved by 
the Master, he having regard to the directions of the will. The fund now 
amounts to i)3,408 19s 2d., three per cent, reduced bank annuities. The 
Master by his report, dated the 29th of July, 1843, among other things found 
that the governors of the hospital had refused to accept the legacy upon the 
terms of the will, insisting that, from the nature of the bequest, it was only cal- 
culated to involve the institution in perpetual litigation, and was imposing on 
them a very onerous burden, and depriving them of the patronage. The Mas- 
ter also found that it had been agreed between all parties, that two boys should 
be kept upon the books of the institution for 50 years, from the 1st of January, 
1844; that Mrs. Penoyre, the present head of the Penoyre family, should have 
the patronage for life of one presentation, and after her death that her daugh- 
ter, only child and heiress-at-law, should in like manner exercise the patronage 
as to that one boy; but if she should die within the 50 years, that uie person 
who takes the Penoyre estates at Moor Clifford should present, and if he or she 
be a minor, then that his or her trustees or guardians should do so ; that 
as to the other boy, that patronage should be exercised by the Rev. Mr. Webb 
and his heirs for 50 years, with the like patronage as to the trustees or guard- 
ians of infant heirs. The Master approved of this scheme, and so the matter 
came before the court. 

Mr. Simpkinson and Mr. Metcalfe were for the relators, Mr. Wigram and 
Mr. Terrell for the defendants, and Mr. Wray for the Attorney-General. 

His honour thought, that after 50 years the sum might very properly go to 
the general charitable purposes of Christ's Hospitel. The arrangement was a 
proper one, and ought to be carried into effect 

StattiElttCS. 

STATE AND EXTENT OF EDUCATION IN THE ARMY. 

The state of education in the army is not unworthy of notice. It will be seen 
(referring to tables given) that the great majority of the army are between the 
ages of 16 and 25, and that 66 per cent, of that number can read and write. 
If 5 per cent, be deducted from this for the officers, we still have 60 per cent 
who can read and write, a higher proportion than in the general community. 
The rapid advance in the succeeding periods up to 78 per cent, of those between 
26 and 35, &c., may be, in part, due to the officere bearing a larger numerical 
proportion to the men as ages advance, and in part to the better educated alone 
being advanced and retained, while the men who are discharged, are generally 
of the uneducated class; but this fact, probably, also %\\ovj% \3£V!N.VTftas!i^\sasx!L'^^ 
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rudiments of education after they have enlisted, which will doubtless, be much 
more the case, since the recent arrangement for supplying libraries to soldiers 
in barracks. 

" Upon the whole, it is gratifying to see that, compared with the mass of the 
population, the army is by no means an uneducated class, and that its educa- 
tional wants are not neglected by the absence of encouragement This im- 
proved condition appears also to be shared by the women attached to the army, 
of whom 64 per cent, between the ages of 16 and 25, will also be found in the 
higher class. Our returns of the regimental schools are not sufficiently complete 
for publication, and it was found that the children of soldiers detached, were 
not unfrequendy attending the ordinary schools of the country ; we have not, 
therefore, been able to compile a table to show their numbers ; but while the 
average of the kingdom exhibits 46 males and 59 females wholly ignorant, the 
same class in the military returns exhibits only 18 males and 22 females." 

" It may, perhaps, be interesting to contrast the qualification of armies in edu- 
cation, rather than in the qualities in which they more commonly compete. The 
education of the French army may be directly measured by that of the con- 
scripts. Of them it has been stated that 38 per cent in 1829,* 48 per cent in 
1835,t and 49 per cent, in 1836, could read and write. Assuming, as we doubt- 
less may, that there has been a considerable advance in education since that 
period in France, we yet find that this proportion still falls short of the num- 
ber, 60 per cent., given above, as marking the education of the British army. 
But, compared with the population at large, the comparison will not be favour- 
able to Ireland, as, if the conscripts of 1835 were 18 years of age, they must 
have been within the educational age of 5 and 15 between the years 1821 and 
1831, for which section of the population there is in Ireland but 47 per cent 
to contrast with the 49 of France. It has, however, been stated by a recent 
writer (M. Boulay) that more than half the French population can neither read 
nor write, so that the conscripts would appear to be considerably above the aver- 
age, marking a decided advance in the rising race — ^an improvement, it is to be 
feared, greater than that which has marked many parts of Ireland, though, upon 
the whole, the diminution of ignorance during me last 50 years has been, of 
males, from 48 to 35 per cent, and of females from 69 to 45 per cent. — Report 
of the Commissioners for preparing the returns under the census for 1841, p. 38. 

DIOCESE OF LINCOLN, HEBTFOBDSHIBE. 

It appears that in a population of 43,323 persons living in those parishes, the 
schools of which have been inspected, there are educated in the principles of 
the Established Church 4,350 children, making an average of rather more than 
1 in 10. This calculation does not include children attending sundav schools 
only, but those in weekly schools, as the rural deans being employed in their 
own parishes on the Sundays were of course unable to inspect Sunday schools. 
Population of the deanery of Hertford, about 17,000. 

Children of the poor receiving education — 

Schools. Boys. Girls. 

At schools in union with the Board 24 542 682 

Do. at schools not in union 7 191 90 

At dames' schools noHn union 11 110 120 

At infant schools not in union ...... 4 LOO 128 

Children who attend Sunday schools only ... 52 95 

Schools . . 46 995 1,115 



M. G u erry . "V ^^V^t\s» \,o ^vK\a\&x q.1 ^w . 
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Making a total of children receiving instruction according to the piiuciples 
of the Established Church of 2,110. 

From this general statement, it will appear that in a population of about 
17,000 there are 2,110 children — ^295 boys, and 1,115 girls, receiving daily 
and weekly instruction at the different schools within the deaneiy ; and that 
of these, 1,224 — viz. 542 boys, and 682 girls, are instructed at schools in union 
with the board. There is not a single parish which is not provided with a 
school for the education of the poor, and in some it is afforded without any 
charge, and in others at one penny per week. For the only place in which it 
has not been afforded, provision is now making by the erection of a school- 
room. — The third annual report of the Board for that part of the county of 
Hertford which is in the diocese of Lincoln, 



fetelligence. 



Great Increase of Candidates for Con- 
firmation. — ^The Bishop of Lincoln, in 
the tour which he has just completed, 
confirmed 1 1,090 young persons, being 
nearly 1,000 more than were admitted 
to that sacred rite during his lordship's 
last diocesan circuit. 

The Bishop of London has in the 
present year confirmed more than 20,000 
persons, being a considerable increase on 
the numbers confirmed in 1840. His 
lordship has announced his intention to 
hold confirmations in one half of his dio- 
cese every year, so that every clergyman 
will have an opportunity of presenting 
candidates for confirmation once in two 
years. 

National Society.^^The Committee of 
the National Society met at the Sanc- 
tuary, Westminster, on the 1st of No- 
vember. 

A letter was read from His Grace the 
President, appointing the Rev. W. J. 
Kennedy, of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and Curate of Kensington, Sec- 
retary of the Society. 

The Treasurer reported, that her Ma- 
jesty had been graciously pleased to grant 
a letter, authorising collections to be 
made throughout England and Wales, in 
aid of the Society's funds. The object of 
this letter is to extend and improve po- 
pular education, not only in the manu- 
facturing and mining districts, but in 
agricultural Parishes, in Commercial and 
Seaport towns, and generally throughout 
the Country. 

The Treasurer reported that the special 
fund amounted to upwards of £115,000, 
(now Nov. 24th, £126,908 148.) and was 
increasing at the rate of £400 a day. 



The sub-Committee, for the distribu- 
tion of the Special Fund, reported tjhat 
they had voted grants to the amount of 
£10,298. viz:— 

For building, enlarging, and 

fitting up school-rooms ...£8036 

Teachers' residences 125 

Books, school requisites, &c. 115 

Allowances for teachers 1 906 

Allowances for pupil teachers 
or monitors 116 

National Society's Special Fund, and 
Queen* s Letter, — At the annual meeting 
of the Ripon Diocesan Board, it was 
stated by the Bishop that one object to 
which the special fund would be devoted 
would be the training of schoolmasters, 
either entire or temporary. As to the 
temporary training, the committee hav- 
ing the control of the fund, had agreed 
to grant exhibitions to fifty persons to 
train for schoolmasters for schools in 
the manufacturing districts. These ex- 
hibitions would extend to six months for 
each person, at 12s. a week. At first it 
was thought it would be best to divide 
these between the training schools of 
York and Chester ; but it was afterwards 
considered to be better to leave them 
open to all the training schools in the 
kingdom, but to be only for school- 
masters for the manufacturing districts. 
His Lordship was also happy to say, that 
the Queen's letter had been issued in 
favour of the National Society, and he 
believed it was intended to give the pro- 
ceeds towards the education in the agri- 
cultural districts. 

University of Oxford. — It gives u& 
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convocation holden Nov. 9, a grant of 
£600 was voted by the university to- 
wards the fund now raising for the esta- 
blishment and support of schools in the 
manufacturing and mining districts. We 
trust that this liberality on the part of 
the university will have its due weight, 
and encourage individuals to contribute 
to a fund, which is to be applied to ef- 
fecting what the Government would have 
done last session, but for the opposition 
of the Dissenters. — Oxford Herald. 

Ripon Diocesan Board. — At the recent 
annual meeting, the following grants 
were made, or confirmed : — 

£500 to the National Society's pro- 
posed fund in aid of the establishment 
and support of schools in the manufac- 
turing and mining districts. 

£200 for founding 10 additional an- 
nual exhibitions of £20 each, in the York 
and Ripon Training Institution, one to 
be attached to each of the several dis- 
tricts of Leeds, Halifax, Bradford, Dews- 
bury, Wakefield, Huddersfield, Bramley, 
Keighley, including Skipton and Settle, 
Richmond, including Bedale, Leyburn, 
Hawes, and Sedbergh, and Ripon, in- 
cluding Knaresborough. The qualifica- 
tion of the candidates, the time of ad- 
mission, and of residence in the training 
institution, to be determined by the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon, assisted by the vene- 
rable the Archdeacon of Craven, the Rev. 
Charles Dodgson, the Rev. Thomas Col- 
lins, and the Rev. Wm. Sinclair. 

Ripon Diocesan Commercial School at 
Leeds, £110 to discharge the existing 
debt upon this school. 

A resolution was passed, that it was 
the opinion of the meeting that the Rev. 
C. H. S. NichoUs ought hereafter to be 
relieved from all pecuniary responsibility 
in respect of this school, and that the 
lessees of the school, together with Mr. 
Henry Skelton, jun., and Mr. Edward 
Teale, be requested to form themselves 
into a committee, and undertake its 
future management, reporting to each 
half-yearly meeting of the board as to its 
state and condition. 

The board has also granted £80, and 
the National Society £80, to an organiz- 
ing master for this diocese for a year. 
That master is now in the diocese, and 
has about ten schools under his superin- 
tendence at the present time, which will 
occupy him perhaps for a month or two, 
and then he will be at liberty to attend 
others. As his income is paid ioT a 



twelvemottth, the diocese will have the 
advantage of his services for that ^period, 
and the only expense to be incurred will 
be the payment'of his trayelling expenses 
by the schools who «fiSl tftemaslYes of 
his services. 

School for Clergymen's Daughters, and 
other young persons in training for 
Schoolmistresses. — An institution for the 
education of clergymen's daughters has 
been founded in the vicinity of Warring- 
ton. It is established as a branch of the 
venerable institution for the relief of 
the widows and orphans of clergymen 
within the diocese, and is intended to 
provide a suitable education for three 
classes of pupils, viz., the daughters of 
deceased clergymen who have officiated ; 
and those of clergymen with small in- 
comes who are now officiating, within 
the archdeaconry of Chester ; and other 
young persons, in training for school- 
mistresses. The building (which is 
erected on an elevated and healthy site) 
comprises two large school-rooms, draw- 
ing-room, music- rooms, dormitories for 
100 pupils, and a suite of apartments for 
a resident married clergyman, as super- 
intendent of the whole establishment, 
under the direction of visitors to be ap- 
pointed by the contributors to the insti- 
tution ; with all requisite and commodi- 
ous ofi^ces. It is suggested that the sys- 
tem of education to be pursued shall be 
regulated by the talents and prospects in 
life of the pupils severally, their parents 
or guardians being consulted ; not mak- 
ing it compulsory, or a condition of ad- 
mission into the institution, that the 
pupils should devote themselves to any 
peculiar calling; the object, however, 
being to enable them to maintain them- 
selves in credit and respectability, when 
they leave the institution, as governesses 
or teachers in parochial schools. It is 
proposed that the first and second classes 
of pupils, being clergymen's daughters, 
shall occupy the principal portion of the 
building, and be boarded and educated 
apart from the third class of young per- 
sons, who, in addition to their training 
as teachers, shall be employed partially 
in the domestic arrangements of the in- 
stitution under a competent housekeep- 
er. The diocese of Chester alone con- 
tains now upwards of 650 parochial cler- 
gymen, of which number about one-third 
have not the means of providing a suit- 
aXAft edwcax\ow foe their families ; and in 
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widows, mostly with families, and 30 
orphans, are now whpUy or partially de- 
pendent on charitable support for the 
necesoaries of .life. A code of rules for 
the future management of this institu- 
tion, has been agreed upon by the pro- 
visional committee assembled at St. El- 
fin's, and it is expected that the school, 
which will contain 100 pupils, will be 
opened early in the next year. The edu- 
cational and domestic departments will 
be vested in a resident matron and assis- 
tants ; a clerical superintendent will act 
as chaplain to the Institution, read pray- 
ers in the parish church, where the pu- 
pils are expected to attend daily, and 
assist in the educational department. 

Hereford Cathedral School. — Mr. W. 
H. Thackwell (son of the Rev. S. Thack- 
well, rector of Birtsmorton), has been 
elected scholar of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, on the foundation attached to 
Hereford school. A formal examination 
was dispensed with, on account of the 
excellent manner in which Mr. Thack- 
well acquitted himself at his matricula- 
tion in June. 

Uppingham and Oakham School Exhi- 
bitions. — At the audit of the Governors 
of Uppingham and Oakham schools, on 
Friday, the 13th instant, the following 
gentlemen, late pupils of those schools, 
were elected to exhibitions of £40 per 
annum each :• — 

FYom Uppingham School. — Raiph Thos. 
Hotchkin Griffith, Queen's coll. Oxon.; 
James Richard Philip Hoste, Clare hall, 
Cambridge ; Henry Smith Sidney, Sussex 
coll. Cambridge. 

From Oakham School. — John Stock- 
dale Stailand, St. Peter's coll. Cam- 
bridge ; James Stesson Hildebrand, Em- 
manuel coll. Cambridge ; John Gorham 
Clarkson, Trinity coll. Cambridge. 

Chri&Vs Hospital. — The half-yearly ge- 
neral meeting of the members of the 
Benevolent Society of Blues — which was 
established by a number of gentlemen 
who had been educated at Christ's Hos- 
pital, with the view of affording relief to 
the less fortunate of their fellow stu- 
dents — was held on the 25th ult. at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street. Mr. 
Charles Tew, the President, occupied the 
chair, and the number of trustees present 
was greater than on ordinary occasions. 
The minutes of the f|mmittee meetings 
having been read and confirmed, Mr, 



Sidebotham, the Secretary, read the re- 
port. It commenced with expressions of 
regret, that the hand of death had de- 
prived the society of its oldest and most 
esteemed friend, Mr. Thomas Nixon, 
their late President. Numerous appli- 
cations for relief had been made to the 
Society during the past half-year, and 
had been responded to in every case, 
where the funds of the Society allowed of 
relief being granted. The receipts du- 
ring the past six months, including a 
previous balance of £106 6s. 7d., amount- 
ed to £379 8s. 6d., and the disbursements 
to £321 2s., leaving a present balance of 
£58 6s. 6d. The sums of £74 10s. paid 
in pensions, and £118 Is. 6d., granted 
by way of temporary relief, were inclu- 
ded in the amount of disbursements. 
The Society's present amount of stock is 
£5,200 in the Three per Cent. Consols, 
and the reversionary property of £100, 
bequeathed by the late Mr. William 
Crouch. The report was unanimously 
agreed to, and the meeting separated. 

Ignorance in Somersetshire. — ^At the 
last quarter sessions held at Taunton, the 
chaplain of the prison said, that no less 
than 360 piisoners had come under his 
notice during the last three years, who 
were ignorant of the name of the Sa- 
viour, and unable to repeat the Lord's 
Prayer; he did not mean to say they 
never heard the name of Christ, but 
they knew nothing of its meaning, and 
only used that sacred name in their pro- 
fane oaths or conversations. If he asked 
them who was the Saviour of mankind, 
they could not tell; if he asked them 
who was Christ, they did not know. 
They were in utter darkness and igno- 
rance as to religion; as to moral and 
religious duties, they were just as igno- 
rant as the heathen. Is it not strange 
that such immense sums should be coU 
lected for foreign missions, and so httle 
done for our poor ignorant peasantry ? 
Not only the farm labourers, but many 
of the men employed in the iron works 
and colleries, are as ignorant as Hotten- 
tots ; it is fairly calculated that full one- 
half of the men employed at the Welch 
iron and coal- works never go to a place of 
worship, and full one-third are as ig- 
norant as the persons alluded to by the 
chaplain of Somersetshire. — Bristol 
Times. 

Opening of Gresham College. — The 
new b\xM\tv^«^^\Q^f^^'^^^ ^(iwt ^x^'s.- 
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ham College, in Basin ghall-street, was 
opened on the first day of the term, at 
2 o'clock, and an address on the occasion 
was delivered in the presence of the Lord 
Mayor, and the trustees of the College by 
the Lecturer on Astronomy, as a preli- 
minary to his first lecture. The learned 
lecturer entered into a retrospect of the 
vicissitudes of the Institution since its 
first foundation by Greshara, and dwelt 
on the important and conspicuous part it 
had once taken in the advancement of 
science, enumerating the names of Gun- 
ter, Barrow, Briggs, and Hook, as having 
connected it with the great scientific 
movement, originating in the specula- 
tions of Copernicus, and which was 
finally crowned by the magnificent dis- 
coveries of Newton. He then alluded to 
the decline of the Institution, and the 
neglect into which it had fallen, while 
the lecturers were condemned to tlie use 
of a room in the Royal Exchange, con- 
cluding with congratulating the trustees 
on the brighter prospects which lay in 
view, now that the college had, through 
their timely munificence, a separate and 
independent existence. The lecturer then 
proceeded to commence his first lecture, 
in which, in consideration of the assem- 
bly then present, he avoided as much as 
possible, all such abstruse matter as is 
naturally connected with the subject of 
astronomy, merely giving a concise view 
of the history of that science, from the 
system of Ptolemy to those of Coperni- 
cus and Newton. The lecture was suc- 
ceeded by a musical entertainment, pro- 
vided by Mr. Edward Taylor, the musical 
professor, in the shape of an ode, in 
commemoration of the event. It was 
composed by himself, and was arranged 
as a kind of oration, the words being se- 
lected from various poets, and descrip- 
tive of the pleasures and advantages of 
science. The lecture-room which is small, 
but very conveniently constructed, was 
completely crowded, chiefly by ladies, 
and .the whole ceremony, which con- 
cluded a little after 4 o'clock, went off 
with the utmost eclat, 

Wesleyan Denomination. — It is hoped 
that by such exertions as are now con- 
fidently looked for, the Wesleyans will 
be able, within the next seven years, 
to establish at least 700 schools, in addi- 
tion to those already in operation. In 
order to the accomplishment of this 
object, it is calculated that an outXa^, 
amounting in the whole to not \ew tYiMv 



£200,000, will be required, in addition 
to the sums necessary for the annual 
maintenance of the schools, over and 
above the income that may be derived 
from the weekly payments of the chil- 
dren; for we need scarcely say, that 
however desirable it is to make such 
schools support themselves, there are 
many situations in which it is not pos- 
sible to accomplish it. Of the aggre- 
gate amount thus called for, by far the 
largest portion must be raised gradually 
and locally, in order to the provision of 
suitable buildings, and the discharge of 
other unavoidable demands ; but it is 
resolved, that a sum of £35,000 shall be 
forthwith raised as a general education 
fund, to be appropriated under the direc- 
tion of the committee, to the providing 
of suitable masters and mistresses, the 
outfit of new schools, and the mainte- 
nance of an efficient plan of inspection, 
and a systematic correspondence between 
the general and local committees. An 
appeal is to made to the Wesleyan cir- 
cuits for the supply, at the earliest pos- 
sible day, of £20,000 of this latter sum. 
— Watchman. 



APPOINTMENTS. 

Beswick, C. Esq., B.^., of St. John's 
College, Oxford, to the third Mastership 
of Bishop's College, Bristol. 

Giflford, E. H., Esq., B.A., Fellow of 
St. John's, Cambridge, to the Second 
Mastership of Shrewsbury School. Mr. 
Giflford was Pitt University Scholar in 
the year 1842, 15th Wrangler and 
Senior Chancellor's Medallist in 1843. 
It must be highly gratifying to Dr. Ken- 
nedy, that one of his own most distin- 
guished pupils should have been selected 
by the College as his associate in the go- 
vernment of the school. 

Presgrave, Rev. W., Head Master of 
the Maidstone Proprietary School, to be 
Head Master of the Grammar School, 
Sevenoaks Kent. 

Rowden, Rev. George Croke, Fellow 
of New College, to the Mastership of the 
Diocesan School, Southampton. 

Thompson, Rev. George, Master of the 
Free School, Wisbeach, to be Master of 
the Free Grammar School, North Wal- 
sham, Norfolk. 

WUkinson, Rev. W. F., Curate of Har- 
row, to the Theological Tutorship in the 
Proprietary College, Cheltenham. 

Woodford, Re%. K-' to ^^^ Second 
lll%a.\.^t«^ci^ ol^Y^^^^ ^^Vkft.<IS&^ Rriatol. 
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